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NOTE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION, 


In  two  or  three  places  only,  in  this  volume,  the  term 
"  consubstantiation  "  is  applied  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist;  but  the  term  is  defined  (p.  148)  as 
the  co-presence  of  two  substances,  —  a  sense  in  which  it 
is  allowed  by  the  best  Lutheran  theologians.  The  atten- 
tive reader  of  the  last  chapter  will  observe  that  the 
effects  which  are  there  ascribed  to  the  Reformation,  are 
not  credited  to  the  dogmatic  system  of  Protestantism  ex- 
clusively, but  to  the  Protestant  religion,  tiiken  compre- 
hensively. It  is  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Protestantism, 
as  seen  in  the  long  processes  of  history,  which  are  there 
referred  to.  The  place  and  the  importance  of  the  Re- 
naissance are  illustrated  in  various  parts  of  the  volume, 
especially  in  the  tliird  chapter.  The  influence  of  the 
Renaissance  on  modern  culture  is  not  underrated  in  this 
work ;  nor  is  the  Renaissance  confounded  ^vitIl  the  relig- 
ious Reform.  There  is  one  other  point  which  may  deserve 
a  word  of  remark.  The  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  I  do 
not  consider  "  a  mitigated  evil,"  but  an  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  society.  What  is  said  of  the  Papacy  should  not  be 
understood  of  the  Church,  —  the  organized,  collective  in- 
duence  of  Christianity.  But  even  the  Papacy,  as  is 
ahown,  was,  in  the  medi:uval  period,  in  Jiany  respects,  a 
beneficent  institution. 
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Fhis  work  has  grown  out  of  a  coarse  of  '.  e jtiires  which 
%  ire  given  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  early  in  the 
spring  of  1871.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  when  1 
engaged  to  prepare  these  lectures,  the  subject  was  not 
new  to  me ;  and  that  the  interval  since  they  were  de- 
livered has  been  devoted  to  studies  in  the  same  field,  the 
results  of  which  are  incorporated  in  this  volume.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  practicable  to  present  to  intelligent  and 
educated  readers,  within  the  compass  of  a  volume  like  the 
present,  the  means  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
origin  and  nature,  the  principal  facts  ard  characters  of  the 
Reformation  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  through  notes  and 
references,  the  historical  student  should  be  guided  to  far- 
ther researches  on  the  various  topics  which  are  brought 
under  his  notice.  There  are  two  features  in  the  plan  of 
the  present  work  to  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  call 
attention.  With  the  religious  and  theological  side  of  the 
history  of  the  period,  I  have  endeavored  to  interweave  and 
to  set  in  their  true  relation  the  political,  secular  or  more 
general  elements,  which  had  so  powerful  an  influence  in 
determining  the  course  of  events.  The  attempt  has  also 
been  made  to  elucidate  briefly,  but  sufficiently,  point* 
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pertainiiig  to  the  history  of  theological  doctrine,  an  imd€T* 
atajiding  of  which  is  pecuUarly  essential  in  the  study  of 
this  pt3riod  of  history. 

The  authorities  on  which  I  have  chiedy  depended,  ure 
indicated  in  the  marginal  references.  The  highest  phvco 
belongs  to  the  wiitinga,  and  espei^iiLily  tlie  con-espondenc© 
of  the  Reformers  themselves.  The  battel's  of  Luther,  Me- 
lanetlion,  Zwiugle,  Cidvm ;  the  corrcspoiKknce  of  the 
English  with  the  Helvetic  Refornierb  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VllL,  Edward  VL,  and  Eli/*abeth ;  tho  correspon- 
dence of  Refoi'mers  in  the  French-speaking  lf^nd«,  in  the 
collection  of  M,  Ilerminjard,  aftord  the  most  vivid  as  well 
as  correct  impression  of  the  transactions  in  which  their 
authors  bore  a  le^iding  part.  Works  like  the  **  CoiTespi.#it- 
dence  of  Philip  If,,'*  which  M.  Gachard  —  among  his  other 
valuable  contributions  —  has  pubhshed  from  the  archived 
of  Siouuicas,  Iiave  cast  much  new  light  on  another  side  of 
the  history  of  this  era.  Of  the  more  recent  liistoriana, 
there  are  two  of  %vhom  I  am  bound  to  make  special  mention 
in  tills  place.  Tlie  first  is  Ranke,  wliose  admirable  series 
of  works  on  the  sixteenth  and  seveuternth  centuries  have 
been  constantly  in  my  hands.  The  mingling  of  general 
flews  with  apposite  and  characteristic  facts » lends  to  the 
historical  productions  of  this  truly  ilhistrioiis  writer  a 
peculiar  clnirm.  The  other  historian  is  Gieseler,  who  pos- 
bossed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  genius  for  accuracy, 
vvluch  Gibbon  juscribed  to  Tillemont,  and  whose  inveati- 
Rations,  though  extensive  and  profound  nj>on  every  period 
of  Church  HiKtory,  are  nowhere  more  instructive  than 
upon  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  It  must  be  a  matter 
of  sincere  regret  to  all  scholars  tiiat  Neander  did  not  Hvf 
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to  carry  foi-ward  his  great  work,  the  counterpart  of  Giese- 
ler,  into  this  period.  His  posthumous  History  of  Doctrine 
!fl  quite  brief  in  its  treatment  of  the  Protestant  movement, 
but  is  not  wanting  in  striking  suggestions.  Perhaps  I 
should  add  to  this  short  catalogue,  the  "  Histoire  de 
France  "  of  Henri  Martin,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  aatirffactory  of  the  comprehensive  works  on  the  history 
of  that  country. 

There  is  one  explanation  further  which  I  am  anxious 
to  make  respecting  the  design  of  this  book.  It  is  intended 
in  no  sense  as  a  polemical  work.  It  has  not  entered  into 
my  thoughts  to  inculcate  the  creed  of  Protestantism,  or  to 
propagate  any  type  of  Christian  doctrine  5  much  less  to 
kindle  animosity  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  Very 
serious  as  the  points  of  difference  are  which  separate  the 
body  of  Protestants  from  the  body  of  Roman  Catholics, 
the  points  on  which  they  agree  outweigh  in  importance  the 
points  on  which  they  differ.  Whoever  supposes  that  the 
Reformers  were  exempt  from  grave  faults  and  infirmities, 
iiiiist  either  be  ignorant  of  their  history,  or  have  studied 
it  under  the  influence  of  a  partisan  bias.  Impartiality, 
however,  is  not  indifference ;  and  a  frigid  and  carping 
spirit,  that  chills  the  natural  outflow  of  a  just  admiration, 
may,  equally  with  the  spirit  of  hero-worship,  hinder  one 
from  arriving  at  the  real  truth,  as  well  as  the  best  lessons 
of  history. 

Should  this  volume  be  used  in  the  class-room,  it  may 
be  suggested  to  teachers  that  frequent  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  Chronological  Table  in  the  appendix, 
where  contemporaneous  events  in  the  different  coimtrie9 
are  gronped  together.     Dates  are  pretty  thickly  strewn 
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through  the  text,  but  are  given  more  fully  in  the  Table 
of  Contents.     In  the  List  of  Works,  which  fulluws  the 
Chronological  Table,  I  have  briefly  characterized  some  (/ 
the  books  to  which  the  more  advanced  student  would  umI 
nrally  resort. 

New  IUvesi.  Jan.  15,  1873. 
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CHAPTER  L 

IKTEODUCTION  :   THE  GENERAL  CHAKACTER   OF  TAB 
REFORMATION. 

The  four  most  prominent  events  of  modem  history  axe 
the  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  which  blended  the  Ger- 
man and  Roman  elements  of  civilization,  and  subjected 
the  new  nations  to  the  influence  of  Christianity ;  the 
crusiides,  which  broke  up  the  stagnation  of  European 
society,  and  by  inflicting  a  blow  upon  the  feudal  system 
opened  a  path  for  the  centralization  of  the  nations  and 
governments  of  Europe ;  the  Reformation,  m  which  re- 
ligion was  pui-ified  and  the  human  mind  emancipated 
from  sacerdotal  authority  ;  and  the  French  Revolution,  a 
tremendous  struggle  for  political  equality.  The  Refor- 
mation, like  these  other  great  social  convulsions,  was  long 
in  preparation.  Of  the  French  Revolution,  the  last  upon 
the  list  of  historical  epoclis  of  capital  impoi-tance,  De 
Tocqueville  observes :  "  It  was  least  of  all  a  fortuitous 
event.  It  is  true  that  it  took  the  world  by  surprise ;  and 
yet  it  was  only  the  completion  of  travail  most  prolonged, 
the  sudden  and  violent  termination  of  a  work  on  whicu 
ten  generations  had  been  laboring."*  The  method  of 
Providence  in  history  is  never  magical.  In  proportion  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  are  the  length  of  time 
and  the  variety  of  agencies  which  are  employed  in  pro* 

1  Andcn  Reyimt  et  la  Rtrulutinn  (7th  ed.,  1866),  p.  91. 
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ducing  it.  Events,  because  they  are  unexpected  and 
»t4U"tling,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  merely  to  some  proxi- 
mate antecedent.  Tlie  Protestant  movement  is  often 
lookuJ  upon  as  b:irdly  less  preternatural  and  astonishing 
tlnm  would  be  the  rising  of  tlie  sun  at  midniglit.  But 
the  more  it  is  exniiiiiied,  the  less  docs  it  wear  this  mar- 
velous aspect.  In  truth,  never  was  a  historical  crisis 
more  elaborately  prepared,  and  this  through  a  train  of 
causes  which  reach  back  into  the  remote  past.  Nor  is  It 
the  fact  tliat  such  events  are  wlio!ly  out  of  the  reach  of 
human  foresight ;  they  cast  their  shadows  before  ;  they 
ai'C  the  object  of  preseutiirienta  more  or  less  distinct, 
souu'timcs  of  definite  prediction.^ 

But  in  avoiding  one  extreme  we  are  not  to  fall  into  the 
oppcislle.  We  must  take  into  account  the  [>ersonal  qual- 
ities and  the  pliistic  agency  of  individuals  not  less  than 
the  operation  of  general  causes.  Especially  if  a  revolu- 
tion in  long  established  opinions  and  habits  of  feeling  is 
to  take  place,  there  unist  be  individuals  to  niily  upon  ; 
men  of  power  who  are  able  to  create  and  sustabi  in 
others  a  new  monil  life  which  tliey  have  first  realized  in 
themselves. 

Notwithstanding  that  three  centuries  have  since  elapsed, 
the  real  origin  and  significance  of  tlie  Reformation  remain 
a  subject  of  controversy.  The  rapid  s]u*ead  of  Luther's 
opinions  was  attributed  by  at  least  one  of  his  contem- 
ooniries  "  to  a  certain  uncomraon  and  malignant  position 
of  the  stars,  which  scattered  the  spirit  <jf  giddiness  and 

'  Twenty  years  b«for*j  the  n(.^-c»»loti  of  Jjouw  XVI.,  Uyni  Chesterfield  wrote; 
**  fn  ihurt,  ill  the  flymptoitja  which  I  hnw  ovtr  mvi  with  it^  h\^tar\%  previous  to 
p-Mt  chanci.'  and  revohttmii*  in  tpovennnerit,  now  cxihi  na<i  daily  Increase  in 
Fr&uw,"'  <;iM'stt'rik'h]'»  LttUrx  (Ucv.  2&,  175U)  ;  quoted  by  Cttrlylc,  HUtory  of 
the  /VtntA  ii!*'rtttHtionf  ch.  ii.  In  thy  tlFtcientb  ifntory^  ihiirt*  wctx*  uhle  men 
*rh<»  lonked  forward  ti%  an  (^rl<?siaf*tical  revoliutian.  r»rii]timl  Julinti  Cipi«^nni, 
who  t«  palpal  kgiitc  [jn'sJLh'tJ  ut  the  Council  of  Haitle,  in  &  WtWr  to  Vupe  Eugr<ni 
IV.,  in  1431,  preiliited  u  i^rrat  npriitingof  the  laity  fur  tho  civerthmw  v(  a  cor 
M|«t  clcr^yt  And  »  hcrejty  njure  fonindiible  than  that  of  tht?  Br>hefniani".  /-'pift 
I.  JttHnn,  Card,^  in  the  Ojtfva  A^^ntee  SyMi^  p.  66,  It  if  f;ivcn  in  pnrt  hi 
Eiyiiahluf.  1431,  M^i.  22  :  extracts  in  Gie»dcr»  Puriod,  m,  v.  c.  l,$  U^,  n.  (j. 
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innovation  over  the  world."  ^  Although  the  astrological 
solution  has  no  advocates  left,  it  was  not  wholly  implau- 
sible in  that  age  when  the  ancient  art  of  foretelling  the 
future  by  an  inspection  of  the  stars  counted  among  its 
believers  so  accomplished  a  scholar  as  Melancthon,  a 
statesman  as  sagacious  as  Burleigh,  and  a  far-sighted 
ecclesiastic  like  Pope  Paul  III.,  "  who  appointed  no  im- 
ix)i*taut  sitting  of  the  consistory,  undertook  no  journey, 
without  observing  the  constellations  and  chousing  the  day 
which  appeared  to  him  recommended  by  their  aspjct."  * 

But  other  explanations  of  the  Protestant  movement, 
which  are  hardly  less  imaginary  and  inadequate,  have 
been  gmvely  suggested.  When  the  reigning  l*ope,  Leo 
X.,  heai-d  of  the  commotion  that  had  arisen  in  Saxony,  he 
pronounced  it  a  squabble  of  monks.  This  judgment, 
which,  considering  the  time  and  the  source  from  which  it 
came,  may  not  occasion  much  surj)ri8e,  is  reechoed  by 
writers  so  antagonistic  to  one  another  in  their  spirit  as 
Bossuet  and   Voltaire:  one  the   champion  of   the  anti- 

1  Joyius,  JJuloriaf  Lut  1553,  p.  134;  quoted  by  Robertson,  History  of  CkarUt 
F.,  book  U. 

3  Ranke,  ITistory  of  the  Poptt  (Mrs.  AustinN  transil.),  i-  249,  863.  On  the 
influence  of  astrology  in  Italy,  from  the  thirteenth  century,  see  Burckhardt, 
Die  Cultur  d.  Renaisaance  in  Italitn^  p.  512  seq.  In  vain  was  it  attacked  by 
Petrarch,  and,  in  comnum  with  alchemy,  denounced  by  some  of  the  popes. 
Melancthon  profesKS  his  ftuth  in  a^truloi^.  CorpuM  Rtfovnuitorum^  iii.  516. 
But  the  f ri>e-thinking  Pomponazzi,  and  the  celebrated  publicist  Budin,  shared  in 
this  crwliilily.  (See  Lecky,  History  of  Ration  tlitm  in  Europe ^  i.  284.)  Cecil 
consulted  astrology  respecting  Queen  Elizabeth's  marriage.  In  the  sixteenth 
oentuiy,  the  famous  astrologist,  Nostradamus,  was  patronized  by  Henry  11. 
and  Charles  IX.,  and  was  visited  in  his  retreat  at  Salon  by  persons  of  the  highest 
distinction.  Even  the  great  asjtronomers,  Tycho  Brahc  and  Kepler,  did  not 
give  up  the  faith  in  astrology.  The  latter,  from  a  study  uf  the  constellations 
under  which  Wallenstein  was  bom,  described  his  character  (Ranke,  Gtachichle 
WntUn$tein$f  p.  1).  Wallensteiu's  omi  devotion  to  a.stroIogy  is  made  familiar 
by  the  dramas  of  Schiller.  Lord  Bacon,  although  he  pronounces  n-trology 
"so  full  of  superstition  that  scarce  anything  sound  can  be  discovered  \n  it," 
would  still  "  rather  have  it  purified  than  altogether  rejected,"  and  admits  i:itu 
*8anc  Astrology,"  predictions  of  seditions,  schisms,  and  "all  commotions  oi 
greater  n>volutions  of  things,  natural  as  well  asclril."  Pe  Aug.  Bdent.,  in. 
hr.  It  is  only  as  a  branch  of  physics  and  on  the  basis  of  imluction,  howcv  «. 
Ih«t  ho  allows  any  plao  for  astrolog}*. 
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protestuut  theology;  aud  the  other  the  loader  of  tlie  |mrty 
of  free-thinkers  in  the  last  century. ^  Even  a  h%ing  Gcr* 
muii  hii^toilaii,  a  learned  as  well  as  brilliant  writer,  speaka 
of  the  Refoi-matiun  iis  an  academical  quarrel  tlnit  served 
as  a  nucleus  for  all  the  discontent  of  a  turbulent  age.^ 
It  ia  true  that  an  Augustiiiiaii  monk  began  the  conflict  by 
aaaailing  e^rtaiu  practices  of  a  Dominiciin,  that  each 
found  much  su|»)xirt  in  hia  own  order,  and  that  the  riv:d 
univei'sities  «>f  Wittenberg  and  Leipmc  enlisted  an  oppo- 
8'te  aides  in  the  strife.  But  these  are  mere  incidents.  To 
bring  theui  forwtu-d  as  principal  eautses  of  a  mighty  his- 
toric change,  ia  little  short  of  trifling.^  A  chiss  of  pei-sona 
dispose  oi  the  whole  question  in  a  summary  mamipr  Ijy 
calling  the  Refonnation  a  new  pluise  of  the  old  e^mHiut 
which  thti  Popes  had  waged  with  the  Ilohenstaufen  Eui- 
peroi's ;  of  the  struggle  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority.  But  the  llefoi-jnation  was  not  confined  to 
Germany  :  it  was  a  European  movement  that  involved  a 
rehgious  rcvoliitiou  in  the  Teutonic  nations,  and  power- 
fully affected  the  character  and  destiny  of  tlie  Romanic 
peoples  among  which  it  failed  to  triumph.  Moreover, 
while  the  political  side  of  the  Reformation  is  of  great 
import-ance»  both  in  the  investigation  of  the  causes  and 
elTects  of  Protestantism,  this  is  far  from  being  the  exclu- 
sive orevt'U  predominant  element  in  the  problem.  Polit- 
ical agencies  were  rather  an  eflScient  auxiliary  than  a 
direct  and  principal  cause. 

Guizot  him  preskmled  liis  views  respecting  the  nature 

1  Voltaire,  h'utii  sur  Irs  Maun,  ch.  137,  Diet.  PhU.  (Ait  Climat)  ;  BoMuet, 
Variation*  rh »  Prot. ;  (Eurreg,  v.  521.  The  same  thing  is  said  hy  Hume. 
** Martin  Lulher,  an  Austin  frinr,  professor  in  the  Universitr  of  Wittenberg", 
rcftent^jng  the  affront  put  upon  his  order,"  etc.     History  of  £nf/lattd,  ch.  xxix. 

»  Th^rt'  U  not  tht-  slij^hti?!*!  jajoiind  for  the  notion  that  Luther  was  actaatcd  bt 
i*sentnu'Sit  at  a^lii^rlif  ttpoii  hh  oHer.  As  if  the  ^lispoaal  of  indulgences  were  on 
honnr  that  he  coveted  !  But  it  is  not  true  that  thie  bu«inees  had  been  uitujilly 
Kjviffi  to  the  Au(,'U8tinimifi.  See  Pallaviciini,  lib.  i.  c.  3,  §  7  ;  Waddlingtott 
nUtttr^  i>/  iht  lif/ormntuiti,  j.  134,  The  origin  of  this  imput-aton  of  jealouR* 
%  Lnccd  by  Giv^ielur,  Church  History,  iv.  L  1  §  1,  n.  17. 
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uf  the  Reformation,  in  a  lecture  devoted  to  this  topic.^ 
The  Reformatiou,  in  his  judgment,  was  an  effort  to  deliver 
human  reason  from  the  bonds  of  authority  ;  "  it  was  an 
insurrection  of  the  human  mind  against  the  absolute 
power  of  the  spiritual  order."  It  was  not  an  accident, 
the  result  of  some  casual  circumstance  ;  it  was  not  simply 
an  effort  to  purify  the  Church.  The  comprehensive  and 
most  powerful  cause  was  the  desire  of  the  human  mind 
for  freedom.  Free  thought  and  inquiry  are  the  legiti- 
mate product,  tlie  real  intent  of  the  movement.  Such  is 
Guizot's  interpret{ition.  But  he  is  careful  to  add  that  his 
definition  does  not  describe  the  conscious  purpose  of  the 
actors  who  achieved  the  revolution.  The  Reformation, 
he  says,  "  in  this  respect  performed  more  than  it  under- 
took, —  more,  probably,  than  it  desired."  **  In  point  of 
fact^  it  produced  the  prevalence  of  free  inquiry  ;  in  point 
of  principle^  it  believed  that  it  was  substituting  a  legiti- 
mate for  an  illegitimate  power."  Tlie  distinction  between 
the  conscious  aims  of  the  leaders  in  a  revolution,  and  the 
real  drift  and  ultimate  effect  of  their  work  ;  between  the 
direct  end  wliich  they  endeavor  to  secure,  and  the  deeper, 
hidden  impulse,  the  undercurrent  by  which  they  are 
really  impelled,  is  one  that  is  proper  to  be  made.  It 
would  appear  evident,  also,  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
authority  of  the  Church  must  affect  the  principle  of  au- 
thority in  general ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  eventually  to  lead 
to  a  scrutiny  of  the  foundations  of  authority  wherever  it 
is  assumed  to  exist.  Yet  we  venture  to  consider  the  in- 
terpretation of  Guizot  defective  as  confining  the  import 
and  effect  of  the  Reformation  within  too  narrow  limits. 
Tlie  Reformation  claimed  to  be  a  reform  of  religion ;  it 
was  certainly  a  religious  revolution ;  and  religion  is  so 
great  a  concern  of  man  and  so  deep  and  pervasive  in  its 
Influence,  that  this  distinctive  feature  of  the  Reformat!  )ii 
nust  be  held  to  belong   to   its  essential  character.     Ju 

1  Qtmeral  HiMtory  of  CivUUatioH  in  Europe  lect-  xii. 
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otlier  words,  tlie  ultimate  niutiveand  final  effect  is  not  lib 
erly  iiloiif,  but  the  improvement  of  religion  likewise.^ 

Hie re  is  it  class  of  wntei-3  who  %votild  make  the  Refor- 
mation a  tmnsitional  era,  paving  the  way  for  freethink- 
ing  or  iinhchef.  We  might  say  that  there  are  two  elasseii 
who  advocate  tliis  view.  On  the  one  liand  Roman 
C*ath<ilii!  writers  have  frequently  declared  FroteBlanti&in 
the  natiind  parent  r>f  l?ationaliam  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  Rationalists?  theniselvea,  who  reject  Christianity  at. 
a  8ii]ierii.itnral  and  anthoritative  syst^^m,  have  aitphnidetl 
the  Reformation  as  a  step  toward  their  jiositlon.  Buth 
L'la.sses  of  critics  proceed  on  the  assumption,  that  tlie 
Cliristian  religion  is  so  far  eoincitleiit  with  tlie  mediajval 
Bystem,  that  the  fall  of  the  latter  logically  carries  witli  it 
the  ab<ilition  of  the  former.  Time  was  retjuired  ff)r  these 
latent  tendrncies  of  ri'(»ti'stanti8m  to  develop  tlieniselvea ; 
tliey  were  hidden  fnan  the  eyes  of  the  Reformers  them- 
8<dves ;  hut,  it  is  alleged,  they  Ijave  since  become  appar- 
ent. Tliis  character  was  imputed  to  Pnjtestantism,  on 
its  first  appearance,  by  its  enemies,  and  is  often  charged 
upon  it  hy  its  theological  adversaries  at  the  present  day.^ 
Thus,  liahties,  the  author  of  an  extensive  work  on  the 
comparative  effects  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
upon  civilization,  maintains  that  the  system  which  he 
opjioses  lea<ls  to  atheism.^  Another  recent  Catholic  writer 
affirms,  that  "the  principle  of  Ratit>nalism  is  inherent 
in  the  very  nature  of  Protestantism.'*  *     For  the  opinions 

I  Elsewhere  Guixat  Ijimself  says  Ihal  the  R«fonnafk«ri  wits  PHj^nlially  unA 
hum  Ihe  very  finit  a  reUpuu.^  reform  ;  ftncl  that,  as  to  polities,  *'  tliey  were  iU 
nef^'x-siry  uieaiiH  but  not  tin  vh'wf  flinu"  —  St,  Louig  nml  Colrtn.^  p,  l-Ml. 

1*  ]li(cmtai(^nc  ptatcs  that  his  father  bp^^an  to  instruct  his  family  In  natiirdl 
tlieology,  on  the  first  appeurairce  of  Prutei»taiiti»iii,  fnimu  tho  bdief  that  it  would 
(;r.  1  lo  Mhei^niH,  —  Eimif,  \\.  xii. 

ProUstttntmn  ttti<!  Ciffhoftcifm  /•nrnprtreff  in  thtir  EJecf»  tm  tkt  Cintixfifion 
tf  Europe  \Eng\hU  tnin«lution,  Baltimore,  1851),  p.  00,  and  the  note,  p.  42^. 

*  J.  B.  Robert*c'n,  Ksij.,  in  the  Kife  of  Dr.  J.  A,  M*  liler,  prefixi-il  to  ih«  Kng 
[Ml  tmnslalion  of  Mi  hler's  8i|i'ii«ft"//#?n,  p.  xxxiii.  But  Mi  hk-r  him«elf  apf^f^an 
Ui  disFcnt  from  the  usual  Catholic  representation  on  this  pniuf,  and  to  n'|f*ri* 
lUtiunaii  m  a^  thi*  oppoj^iti'  of  ]«riniitive   Protestunti^ni.     Pat  ti.  ^  liv.     I*: 
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oi  the  free-thinking  school  on  this  point,  we  may  refei 
to  the  series  of  historical  works  by  M.  Laurent,  which 
contain  much  valuable  information,  especially  upon  the 
Middle  Ages.*  This  writer  holds  that  Cliristianity  itself 
\B  to  give  place  to  a  religion  of  the  future,  the  precise 
tliaracter  of  which  he  does  not  pretend  to  describe.  lie 
declares  that  revealed  religion  stands  or  falls  with  the 
Papacy,  and  that  Protestantism  "leads  to  the  denial  of 
the  fundamental  dogmas  of  historical  Christianity." ' 
He  hails  the  Reformation  as  an  intermediate  stage  in  the 
progress  of  mankind  to  that  higher  plane  where  Chiis- 
tianity  is  to  be  superaeded.  Whether  Protestantism  fos- 
ters infidelity  or  not  is  a  question  which  can  be  more  intel- 
ligently considered  hereafter.  It  may  be  observed  here, 
however,  that  the  Reformers  themselves  considered  that 
their  work  arrested  the  progress  of  unbelief  and  saved  the 
religion  of  Europe.  Luther  says  that  such  were  the 
ecclesiastical  abuses  in  Germany  that  frightful  disordera 
would  infallibly  have  arisen,  that  all  religion  would  have 
perished,  and  Christians  have  become  Epicureans.®  The 
infidelity  that  had  taken  root  and  sprung  up  in  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Church,  in  connection  with  the  revival  of 
classical  learning,  threatened  to  spread  over  Europe. 
Melancthon,  in  a  familiar  letter  to  a  friend,  affirms  that 
far  more  serious  disturbances  —  longe  graviores  tumultus 
—  would  have  broken  out,  if  Luther  had  not  appeared 
and  turned  the  studies  of  men  in  another  direction.*  The 
Reformation  brought  a  revival  of  religious  feeling,  and 
resulted,  by   a  reactionai-y  influence,  in  a  great  quick- 

•nother  place,  however,  he  finds  in  fNUitheism  a  logical  result  of  Protestant 
riews  of  predestination.  §  27. 

1  The  title  of  the  (teries  is  Etudes  sur  VHistmre  de  Vflnmnnitiy  par  F.  Lau- 
rent, ProfesMur  a  1' University  de  jkad. 

^  "  Le  protestantisms  conduit  li  la  negation  des  dogmes  fondaraeutaox  da 
jhristianismu  historiqae."  —  La  PapauU  et  f  Empire  (Paris,  1860),  p.  41. 

»  De  Wette,  Luther's  Brief e,  IL.  439. 

*  Ad  Camerarium  (1529),  Corpus  R^.,  i.  1083.  See  the  remarlu  of  Neand«r 
WissenschaftUehe  Abhandl.,  p.  68. 
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Piling  of  religious  zeal  witlun  tlie  Catholic  body,  Lauretii 
hiiriBeK  elsBwhere  affirms  that  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
religion  was  in  a  state  of  decadence  and  threatened  vvitli 
ruiu;^  that  Lutlier  ejected  a  reli^ous  revolution  in  the 
niiiid  of  an  age  that  wiis  inclined  to  infidelity  and  mov- 
ing toward  it  at  a  rapid  pace ;  ^  that  he  was  a  reformer 
for  Calholicisui  as  well  aa  for  Protestimtisin  ;  that  the 
lleforniation  was  the  foe  of  inlideiity  and  saved  the 
Christian  world  from  it.  But  we  eann<  tt  pursue  the  topic 
in  this  place.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  interpose  a  warning 
against  incautious  generalizutlon. 

The  Reforniiitioji,  whatever  nuiy  have  been  its  latent 
tendencies  and  ulterior  consequences,  waa  an  event  wilhiti 
the  doinaiji  of  religion.     From  this  point  of  view  it  must 
first,  and  prior  to  all  speciihition  upon  its  indirect  and  re 
mote  results,  be  contemplated. 

^^^hat  was  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  this  revo- 
lution ?  Before,  a  vast  institution  had  been  interposed 
between  the  individual  and  tlie  ubjecta  of  religious  faith 
and  hope.  Tlie  Refurniation  changed  all  this ;  it  opened 
to  the  indivitlual  a  direct  access  to  the  heavenly  gond  <.>f- 
fered  him  in  the  Gospel. 

The  German  nations  wliich  estabhshed  themselves  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  received  Ckrisfciauity 
with  docility.  But  it  was  a  Christianity,  which,  though 
it  retained  vitid  elements  of  the  primitive  doctrine,  had 
become  transformed  into  an  external  theocracy  with  its 
priesthood  and  eeremonies.  It  was  imder  this  mixeo 
system,  tliis  combination  of  the  Gospel  with  character- 
istic  features  of  the  Judaic  dispensation,  that  the  new 
nations  were  trained.  Such  a  typo  of  Christianity  had 
eertiiin  advantages  in  relation  to  their  uncivilized  condition. 
Its  externality,  its  legal  character,  as  well  as  its  gorgeoua 
ritual,  gave  it  a  peeuliar  power  over  them.  lint  ah 
tliruugh  *he  ^liddle  Ages,  whilst  the  outward,  theocritit 

^La  Rifirwf.,  p.  HI.  «  ibid.,  p,  434. 
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clefnent  that  luul  Uoeu  gmfteil  on  Christiimity  developed 
iteelf  more  iind  niury  in  the  polity  and  wni^liip  of  tbe 
Cbiiroli,  the  retictionary  operation  of  the  primitive,  spir- 
itual idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  likewise  more  and 
more  manifest.  Within  the  stately  and  imposing  fabric 
of  the  ecclesiaslieal  system,  th(?re  was  a  foree^  as  it  wero^ 
imprisoned,  struggling  for  freedom,  and  gi-aduallj  acquir- 
ing strengtli  sufiiL-iyiit  to  break  down  the  wall  that  eon- 
fined  it,  "The  Refai'uiation,  viewed  in  its  most  general 
character,  was  the  reaction  of  Chriatianity  as  Grospel 
against  Christianity  as  law."  ^  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  Avith  the  traditional  form  of  Christianity 
**  there  was  handed  down,  in  the  sacred  text  itself,  a 
source  of  divine  knowledge  not  exposed  in  like  manner 
to  corruption,  from  which  the  Church  might  learn  how  to 
distinguish  primitive  Christiiinity  from  all  subsequent  ad- 
ditions, and  so  carry  forwar<l  the  work  of  purifying  the 
Cbristian  consciousness  to  its  entire  completion/'  ^ 

Protestantism,  therefore,  had  a  positive  as  well  as  a  neg^ 
ativc  side.  It  had  something  to  assert  as  well  as  some- 
thing to  deny.  If  it  discarded  one  interpretation  of 
Christianity,  it  espoused  another.  Old  beliefs  were  sub- 
verted, not  as  an  effect  of  a  mere  passion  for  revolt,  but 
through  the  expulsive  power  of  deeper  convictions,  a 
purer  apprehension  of  truth.  The  liberty  which  tbe 
Reformei-s  prized  first  and  chiefly  was  not  tlie  abstract 
right  to  chouse  one*s  creed  without  constraint,  but  a  lib- 
erty that  fl(»ws  from  the  unforced  appropriation  by  the 
goul,  of  truth  in  harmony  with  its  inmost  nature  and  ita 
conacioiifl  necessities. 

It  ie  endent,  also,  from  the  foivgoing  statement,  that  in 
Protestantism  there  was  an  objective  as  well  as  a  subjec- 
tive   factor.     The   new  type  of   religion^  deeply  rooted 

I  Oilman,  Rt/ormntoren  vor  der  reformatum,  I.  p.  xiii. 
•  Neaoder,  General  History  of  the  Christinn  Rtliffion  amd  Church  (Torwy'i 
|.)f  iiK  1    seq.    The  view  taken  in  the  paraj^aph  abova  «ubfl(antiaHT  a» 
with  tUat  of  Neander  in  the  paasajte  referred  to. 
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though  it  was  in  subjective  inipulsi-s  sind  eonviuiion'v 
owed  it»  being  to  tb<*  din^ct  oontjw^t  of  the  mind  with  thn 
Scriptures,  In  ilunn  it  found  alike  its  source  jibcI  ita 
regulative  nnrin.  This  distinguislies  Protestmitiam,  bis- 
toricnUy  considered,  from  all  inoveinrnts  on  the  pliine  of 
nulural  religion,  Jind  stamps  upon  it  a  diHtinetively  Cbria- 
tian  character.  The  new  apiritiud  hfe  liad  cuiisciously  ita 
fountain-bead  in  the  wi'lting?*  of  tlie  I'mphetH  and  Apos- 
tles. There  was  no  pretense  of  devising  a  new  religion, 
but  only  of  reforming  tlie  old,  according  to  its  own  au- 
thoritative standards. 

Yet  the  Protestant  Reformers,  in  tTsmsferring  their  al- 
legiance from  the  Church  to  the  Wor*!  of  God,  practically 
aaaert-ed  a  right  of  private  judgment.  Their  proi-eediiig 
yriiSi  founded  on  a  subjective,  personal  conviction.  Deny 
to  the  individual  this  ultimate  prerogative  of  deciding 
whei'e  authority  in  nuitters  of  religion  is  rightfully  placed, 
and  then  what  the  acknowledged  rule  of  faith  means,  and 
their  whole  movement  becomes  indefensible,  irratiomil. 
Hence  intellectual  liberty,  freedom  of  thought  and  in- 
quiry, was  a  corjdeqnence  of  the  Reformation,  that  could 
not  fail  to  be  eventually  realized. 

But  wliile  the  Reformation  in  its  distinctive  character 
is  a  religious  event,  it  ia  not  an  isolated  phenomenon. 
It  is  a  part  and  fruit  of  that  general  progress  of  society 
which  marks  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  opening  of  tht- 
sixterutli  a.^  tlie  period  of  ti-anaition  froni  tlie  Middle 
Ages  to  modern  civilization.'  This  was  the  period  of 
inventions  and  discoveries ;  when  the  magnetic  compa-s.=j 
anuing  into  gi-neral  use  enabled  adventurous  niarinero 
to  steer  their  vessels  into  remote  seas  ;  when  gunpowiler 
revolutionized  the  art  of  war  by  lifting  the  p<'itHant  to  the 
level  of  the  knight ;    when   printing   by  movuble   types 


I  WthKrttVtl(i/fschirhte,\x.  307.  Duruy,  /list.  Jts  Tempt  MiHlemeail\5^ 
1 788),  p,  1  wq  J.  I.  rtilter,  Kirchengeschich'e,  p.  142  *en.  Hufnbolrft.  Ct» 
wAf  'Btihri^  ed),  ii.  r,m,  RT3.  tM, 
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famished  a  new  and  marvelous  means  of  diif using  knowl- 
edge. It  was  the  era  of  gi*eat  nautical  discoveries  ;  when 
Columbus  added  another  hemisphere  to  the  world  as 
known  to  EuropcMins,  and  Vasco  da  Gauia,  sailing  to  In- 
dia round  the  Ca])e  of  Good  Hope,  opened  a  new  highway 
for  commerce.  It  wjis  likewise  the  era  when  the  heaven? 
were  explored,  and  Copernicus  discovered  the  true  system 
of  the  universe.  Then,  also,  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
sculpture  and  the  literary  treasures  of  antiquity  were 
brought  forth  from  their  tombs.  It  was  the  period  of  a 
new  life  in  art,  the  age  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Albert  Diirer.  The  revived 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  was  directing  intel- 
lectual activity  into  new  channels.  Equally  momentous 
was  the  change  in  the  political  life  of  Europe.  Monarchy 
having  gained  the  victory  over  feudalism,  the  pnncipal 
kingdoms,  especially  Prance,  Spjiin,  and  England,  were 
becoming  consolidated.  The  invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles 
VIII..  in  1494,  commenced  the  wars  of  which  Italy  was  at 
once  the  theatj*e  and  the  prize,  and  the  conflicts  of  the 
European  States  for  the  acquisition  of  territory  or  of  as- 
cendenc}'^  over  one  another.  To  the  intercoui*se  of  nations 
by  means  of  commerce,  which  had  spread  from  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  the  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  through 
the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  wjus  added  the  intercourse  of 
diplomacy.  A  stiite-systeni  was  growing  up,  in  which 
the  several  j)eoples  were  more  closely  connected  by  political 
relations.  In  the  various  chan^^t's  by  which  the  transi- 
tional em  is  characterized,  the  Romanic  peoples  on  the 
whole  took  the  lead.  But  the  Reformjition  in  religion 
was  not  their  work. 

As  Protestantism  in  its  origin  was  not  an  isolated  event, 
80  it  drew  after  it  political  and  social  changes  of  the  high- 
est moment.  Hence  it  presents  a  twofold  aspect.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  is  a  transformation  in  the  Church,  in 
which  are  involved  contests  of  theologians,  modification* 
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of  creed  and  ritual,  new  systems  of  polity,  an  altortMl 
type  of  Christian  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great 
transaction,  in  which  sovereigns  and  nations  bear  a  part ; 
the  occasion  of  wars  and  treaties ;  the  close  of  an  old  and 
the  introduction  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  culture 
and  civilization. 

The  era  of  the  Reformation,  if  we  give  to  the  term 
this  comprehensive  meaning,  embraces  the  interval  be- 
tween the  posting  of  Luther *s  Theses,  in  1*517,  and  fhe 
oonclnsion  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 


CHAPTER  11. 

!BE   RISE     OF    THE    PAPAL    HIERARCHT   AND    ITS    DECLIKK 
THROUGH  THE  CEXTRALIZATION  OF   NATIONS. 

One  essential  part  of  Protestantism  was  the  abolition 
?.l  the  authority  of  the  hierarchical  order.  Bossuet  h;ia 
remarked  that  if  it  is  only  abuses  in  the  Church  that 
separate  Protestants  from  Catholics,  these  abuses  can  be 
remedied,  and  thus  the  ground  of  the  existence  of  the 
scliism  is  taken  away.^  But  to  say  that  the  Reformat 
tion  began  in  a  protest  against  abuses  of  administration 
is  simply  to  say  that  Protestantism  was  not  full-grown 
at  the  start.  In  its  mature  form,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
the  Reformation  was  a  rejection  of  papal  and  priestly 
authority.  In  study  mg  the  movement,  this  is  one  of  the 
main  points  to  which  attention  must  be  directed.  In 
inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  Reformation,  therefore, 
we  shall  first  review  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  hier- 
archical system,  and  show  how  it  had  been  weakened  in 
the  period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. We  shall  then  contemplate  a  variety  of  facts 
which  betokened  a  rehgious  revolution  and  conti-ibuted 
to  produce  it. 

1  The  extent  of  these  abuses  before  the  Reformation  is  admitted  by  the  highest 
Cfttholic  authorities.  Bellarmlne  says  :  "  Annis  aliquot,  antequam  Liitlierana 
It  Calvinistica  hsresis  oriretur,  nulla  fenne  erat,   ut  ii  testantur,  qui  etium 

nnc  virebantf  nulla  (inquam)  prope  erat  iu  judiciis  ecclesiasticis  Eeveritas,  nulla 
m  moribus  discipllna,  nulla  in  sacris  literis  eruditio,  nulla  in  rebus  diviuis 
teverentia,  nulla  propemodum  jam  erat  reIi|^o.''  Opera,  vi.  296;  or  GerdeMui 
Hut.  Evang,  renovati,  U  25.  Pope  Adriat  YI.  confessed  to  the  Diet  of  Nu- 
remberg m  11)22  that  the  deepest  corruption  had  infected  the  Holy  See  and 
•pread  thence  through  the  lower  ranks  ••(  the  clergy.  Raynaldus,  AnnattSi  ann. 
1523,  No.  66;  or  Sleidau,  I.  iv.  See,  also,  Bossuet,  Variatiirtu  dtsProt.,  livr.  i. 

(I'nvrtM^  V.  519).    The  lietters  of  Erasmus  abotm<f  x  corroborative  testimonies. 
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The  idea  of  the  authority  of  the  sacerdotal  order  ti 
ftepamble  from  the  idea  of  papal  supremacy  within  it, 
Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  causes  that  teuded 
to  tlie  overthrow  of  faitli  in  the  hitter  doctrine,  operated 
UkeATise  to  luiderinme  the  former.  The  keystone  of  the 
arch  could  not  be  loosened  without  affectuig  the  stabilitj 
of  the  wliole  structure.  In  the  pi'eaent  chapter,  the  rise 
and  decline  of  the  papal  dominion  will  be  the  nain  sub- 
ject of  attention  ;  mid  in  treating  of  the  second  brajich  of 
the  topic,  the  decline  of  the  Papacy,  we  shall  direct  atten 
tion  in  particular  to  the  influence  of  a  cause  which  may 
be  denominated  the  spirit  of  nationalism. 

The  religion  of  the  old  disjjeusation  is  declared  in  the 
Old  Testament  itself,  by  the  prophets,  to  be  rudimental 
and  introductory  to  a  more  spiritual  system.  This  char- 
acter of  inwardness  belongs  to  the  religion  of  Christ, 
which,  for  this  reason,  is  fitted  to  be  universal.  Worship 
is  set  free  from  legal  restrictions,  and  from  the  external 
and  sensuous  characteristics  of  the  Jewish  ritusil.  In  one 
grand  feature,  eRpecially,  is  the  religion  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament distinguished  from  the  prepanitory  system  —  t\n\ 
absence  of  a  mediatorial  priesthood.  The  disciples  were  to 
form  a  community  of  brethren,  who  should  be  associated 
on  a  footing  of  equahty,  all  of  them  being  illuminated 
and  directed,  as  well  as  united,  by  the  one  Spirit,  The 
persevering  efforts  of  the  judaizing  party  to  preserve  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Jewisli  system  and  foist  tliem 
upon  the  Churcli,  failed.  The  true,  catholic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  as  giving  libeily  to  tlie  soul  and  direct 
acoesB  to  God  through  the  one  high  priest  who  supei- 
sodes  all  other  priestly  mediation  —  that  interpretation 
to  which  all  of  the  Apostles  assented  in  principle,  but  of 
which  I*siul  was  so  clear  and  steadf^ist  an  expounder  —  pre- 
vailed in  the  Christian  societies  that  were  early  scattered 
over  the  Roman  Empire,  Their  organization  was  simple 
The  idea  of  a  body  in  which,  while  all  the  members  serve 
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each  other,  they  are  still  adapted  to  different  functions, 
for  which  they  are  severally  designated  by  the  ruling 
principle  —  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Church,  is  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  —  lay  at  the  root.  As  was  natural,  all  of  the 
Christians  in  a  town  were  united  in  one  society,  or  ecclesia, 
the  old  Greek  term  for  an  assembly  legally  called  and 
summoned.  In  each  society  there  was  a  board  of  pastors, 
nailed  indifferently  elders,  presbyters  —  a  name  taken 
from  the  synagogue  —  or  bishops,  overseers,  a  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  persons  charged  with  a  guiding  over- 
sight in  civil  administration.  In  the  election  of  them, 
the  body  of  disciples  had  a  controlling  voice,  although,  as 
long  as  the  Apostles  lived,  their  suggestions  or  appoint- 
ments would  naturally  be  accepted.  These  officers  did 
not  give  up,  at  first,  their  secular  occupations ;  they  were 
not  even,  at  the  outset,  intrusted  as  a  peculiar  function 
with  the  business  of  teaching,  which  was  free  to  all  and 
specially  devolved  on  a  class  of  persons  who  seemed  des- 
ignated by  their  gifts  for  this  work.  The  elders,  with 
the  deacons  whose  business  it  was  to  look  after  the  poor 
and  to  perform  kindred  duties,  were  the  officers,  to  whom 
ejich  little  community  committed  the  lead  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs.  The  change  that  took  place,  either 
(luring  or  soon  after  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  by  which 
precedence  was  given  in  each  board  of  pastors  to  one  of 
their  number  to  whom  the  title  of  bishop  was  exclusively 
appropriated,  did  not  of  itself  involve  any  fundamental 
ilteration  in  the  spirit  or  polity  of  the  churches.^     But 

1  Tilt  pob'ty  of  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  age  is  admirably  described  bj 
Bothe,  Pie  Anfdngt  d.  Chrhtl.  Kirche  u.  ihrer  Verfassung  (1837),  although 
Rotiic's  particular  liypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Episcopate  has  found 
little,  if  any  favor.  The  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  view,  that  the  Episco- 
pate, as  a  distinct  office,  was  ordained  by  the  Apostles  for  tlie  whole  Church,  ia 
maintained  by  Walter,  Kirchtnrechi  (13th  ed.,  1801).  The  counterpart,  on  the 
Protestant  tide,  of  Walter's  work  is  that  of  Richter,  Kirchenrecht  (7th  ed.,  1872). 
There  is  an  able  historical  Dissertation  on  the  "Christian  Ministry"  by  Prof. 
Ughtfoot,  St.  Pauls  Epiitlc  to  the  Philippiaiu  (2d  ed.,  1809).  The  more  usual 
fiew  of  Protestants  ii  advocated  by  Neander  and  Gieseler  in  their  Church  hiato- 
riet.  See,  also,  .lacob.  The  Eccl.  PoUty  of  the  New  Testament  (1872).  Thi 
lontiOYewial  literature  on  the  subject  is  enough  to  form  a  library. 
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as  we  approach  the  closa  of  the  second  century  we  find 
marked  chimges^  some  of  them  of  a  portentous  diameter 
8uch  as  indicate  that  the  process  of  exteriiaHzing  tlic 
Christian  ivligion  and  the  idea  of  the  Clnirch,  has  fairly 
s**t  in.  Tlie  enlargement  of  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops 
by  extending  it  over  dependent  chiirclies  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  the  towns,  and  the  multiplying  of  clnirch  offices, 
are  changes  of  less  moment,  liut  the  officers  of  tlie  Cbiirch 
are  m  -re  and  more  assuming  the  position  of  a  distinct 
Older,  which  is  placed  above  the  laity  and  is  the  ap* 
pointed  medium  of  conveying  to  them  gnice.  The  con- 
ception of  a  priesthood,  after  the  Old  Testament  system, 
is  attaching  itself  to  tiic  Christian  ministry.  Along  ^vitlj 
this  gradual  cliange  there  is  an  imperceptible  yet  grow* 
ing  departure  from  the  fundamental  drjctrine  of  salva- 
tion, :is  it  bad  been  set  forth  by  Paul,  and  an  adoptinii 
of  a  more  legal  view,  in  which  faith  is  identified  with  doc- 
h-inal  belief,  and  beuee  is  coupled  with  works,  instead  of 
being  tlieir  fruitful  source.  This  doctrinal  change  anil 
this  attributing  of  a  priestly  fnnction  and  prerogative  to 
the  clerg^%  were  not  in  any  considerable  degree  the  re- 
sult of  efforts  on  the  part  of  Jewish  Christians  and  of 
judaizing  parties,  which  had  been  early  overcome  and 
cast  as  heretical  sects  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Cliurch. 
They  were  rather  the  product  of  tendencies  in  human 
nature,  which  fire  liable  to  manifest  themselves  at  any  time, 
and  which  serve  to  account  in  great  part  for  the  tenacious 
•ulherence  of  the  Jewish  sectaries  to  their  ritual.  But 
these  tendencies  were  materially  aided  by  the  peculiar 
*ireumstances  in  which  the  early  Church  was  ydaced,  of 
winch  the  abuse  of  the  Pan  line  doctrine  hy  Gnostic  and 
by  Antinomian  speculations  was  doubtless  one.  There 
were  caust^s  which  g;ive  rise  at  once  to  the  liieniruhieal 
id-?a  or  doctrine  and  the  hierarchical  polit}.  The  peree- 
cutious  to  which  the  Church  was  subject  at  tlie  hands  oi 
the  Roman  government,  and  still  more  the  great  confliM 
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with  a  swaxm  of  heretical  teachers  who  sought  to  amal- 
gamate Christianity  with  various  forms  of  Greek  and 
Orienidl  pliilosophy,  suggested  the  need  of  a  more  com- 
pact organization.  The  polity  of  the  Church  naturally 
took  a  form  corresponding  to  political  models  then  exist- 
Lig.  Confederated  government  was  something  familiar 
to  the  Greek  mind.  The  Church  in  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince, with  its  bishop,  easily  acquu-ed  a  precedence  over  the 
other  churches  and  bishops  in  the  same  district,  and  thus 
the  metropolitan  system  grew  up.  A  higher  grade  of 
eminence  was  accorded  to  the  bishops  and  churches  of 
tlie  principal  cities,  such  as  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Ephe- 
Bus;  and  thus  we  have  the  germs  of  a  more  extended 
hierarchical  sway. 

Even  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
the  Church  has  passed  into  the  condition  of  a  visible  or- 
gimized  commonwealth.  We  find  Irenaeus  uttering  the 
famous  dictum  that  where  the  Church  is  —  meaning  the 
visible  body  with  its  clergy  and  sacraments  —  there  is 
he  Spirit  of  God,  and  where  the  Spirit  of  God  is,  there  is 
the  Church.^  To  be  cut  off  from  the  Church  is  to  be  sep- 
arated from  Christ.  The  Church  is  the  door  of  access  to 
Him.  We  can  also  readily  account  for  the  importance 
that  began  to  be  attached  to  tradition ;  for  the  defenders 
of  Clu'istianity  against  Gnostical  corruptions  naturally 
fell  back  on  the  historical  evidence  afforded  by  the  pres- 
ence and  testimony  of  the  leading  churches  which  the 
Apostles  themselves  had  planted.  Irenaius  and  Tertul- 
iian  direct  the  inquirer  to  go  to  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Rome, 
to  the  plaices  where  the  Apostles  had  taught,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  the  novel  speculations  of  the  time  could 
justly  claim  the  sanction  of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ, 
or    had   been   transmitted   from    them.^     It  is  the  pre- 

1  Adv,  Hteres.^  ill.  iii.  §  1.     Irenreus  was  Bishop  of  Lyons  from  177  to  909. 
S  IreniPUH,  Adv.  //<er.,  in.  iii.    Tortcllian,  De  Pixucript.  HetrtL^  c.  zzzvi 
rMtnllian,  a  PresWyter  a(  Cn rtli;i:r<-.  i}  ..1  lM't«oon  220  a:ui  240. 
2 
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euimeuce  of  Rome^  as  tbe  custodlau  o!  tradltioos,  that 

fifiKeus  means  to  assert  iii  a  iiuted  passage  in  wliicli  he 
(-•jtulU  tliut  Cliurcli,*  But  tills  ^ort  of  piveiiiinence  mighl 
L'uii tribute  to  prej);ire  tbe  way  for  aoother  anJ  u  far  dif- 
ferent coneejjtion,  wbieli  would  connect  itself  with  it. 
l"be  unity  of  tbe  Cburcb,  tbia  gi'eat  visible  soi'iety  of 
Cluiitians,  was  realized  in  the  unity  of  tbe  sacerdubLl 
body.  It  was  natural  to  seek  and  to  find  a  bead  for  tliia 
body.  And  whei-e  sbould  it  be  sought  exce[rt  at  Rome, 
tbe  capitid  uf  tbe  world,  tbe  seat  of  tbe  principid  Cburcb, 
wbere,  Jie  it  was  generally  and  perb:4>s  truly  believed, 
I'eter  as  well  as  I'aul  bad  penslied  as  nuirtyi's  /  After 
I'eter  eaine  to  be  considefcd  tbe  ebief  of  tbe  Apostle^, 
and  when,  near  the  close  of  tbe  second  century,  tbe  idea 
was  aufj^j^ested  and  became  current  that  Peter  luid  been 
bishop  of  tbe  Roman  Church,  a  strong  fouiubition  was 
Uiid  in  tlie  minds  of  men  for  tbe  recognition  of  tbe  pri- 
macy of  that  Chiu'cli  and  of  its  chief  pjistm*.^  The  liabit 
of  thus  regaiduig  tbe  see  of  Home,  so  far  gaijis  ground 
that  ill  tne  middle  of  tbe  tbii'd  century  wc  find  a  Cyprian 
whose  zeal  f'lr  episcopal  indeijcndenee  would  not  tolerate 
tbe  subjection  of  one  bishop  to  another,  still  speaking  of 
tliat  Bee  as  the  source  of  siicerdot^il  unity.''  The  inHu- 
eiiees  that  gi*;ulua]ly  built  up  the  primacy  o(  the  Roman 
bishop,  and  had  a  special  force  of  operation  in  the  Western 
Church,  were  multiforiu.  Rome  had  a  preiiminence  and 
u  grandeur  in  tlie  estimation  of  men,  sue.h  us  no  urndern 
cilies,  however  splendid,  have  evei"  rivah-d.  Tu  that  eap- 
i!:U  tlie  uations  bad  been  accustomed  tu  l*K»k  with  awe. 
Something  of  this  reverence  wjts  easily  tiauslVrr*  d  to  tlitJ 
Churdi  which  had  its  seat  in  the  Etrciial  City,  llie  cus- 
k>m  of  regarding  the  Roman  Em|>Hv  jis  a  dlvtn(*ly  consti- 
tuted theati*o  for  the  Chiistian  religinn,  whi<'h  God  bad 

1  Lib.  tit,  tii.  2. 

*  The  first  uiiOiUiun  of  Pcler  u  Bittliopof  Komo  i.i  mi  iIm'  t'{ementi»e  HamiH** 
•I  kh  were  cnmfKjiMjtJ  in  the  latter  jMirt  of  the  sch'«ii«I  cL'tilury. 
'  Kp^  \v   ad  Cornel. 
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moulded  for  this  end  by  a  long  providential  history,  led 
men  to  consider  the  capital  of  the  Empire  the  predestined 
metropolis  of  Christianity.  In  times  of  persecution,  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  gathering  storm  was  often  com- 
municated from  the  Roman  Church,  whose  bishops  were 
Ukely  to  be  the  earliest  victims.  The  Roman  Church 
was  revered  as  the  only  apostolic  see  in  tlie  West.  Many 
of  the  churclies  of  the  West  were  phmted  by  its  agency ; 
many  received  from  it  pecuniary  aid.  There  were  fewer 
cities  than  in  the  East,  and  hence  fewer  competitors  to  dis- 
pute ihe  pretensions  of  the  Roman  bishop,  and  less  room 
for  the  development  of  the  metropolitan  system,  which  in 
the  East  operated  to  a  certain  extent  as  a  check  upon 
the  ambition  of  any  single  prelate.  From  the  beginning, 
the  Latin  Chiu'ch  partook  of  the  practical  spirit  of  the 
race  among  whom  it  was  planted;  it  kept  on  its  path 
more  steadily,  while  the  East,  swayed  by  the  speculative 
spirit  of  the  Greek,  was  convulsed  by  the  great  contro- 
versies in  theology,  wliich  mark  especially  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries.  Through  all  the  period  of  the  Arian  and 
NTestorian  conflicts,  the  Roman  bishop  stood  sufficiently 
apart  from  the  contending  parties  to  acquire  great  import- 
ance in  their  eyes  and  to  make  his  support  coveted  by 
each  of  them.  He  was  the  powerful  neutral  whom  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  all  factions  to  conciliate.  The  desire  to 
gain  the  strength  which  the  adhesion  of  so  influential  a 
prelate  must  give,  would  induce  partisans  to  resort  to  him 
a«  an  umpire,  and  to  exalt  his  prerogative  in  flattering  lan- 
guage, such  as  under  different  circumstances  they  would 
never  have  employed.  At  critical  moments  the  Roman 
bishop  actuiilly  interposed  with  doctrinal  formulas  which 
met  with  general  acceptance  ;  the  most  memorable  in- 
stance being  that  of  the  QCcumenical  Council  of  Chalcfi- 
don  (451),  when  the  statement  of  the  creed  respecting  tho 
person  of  Christ  was  substantially  drawn  from  the  letter 
of  Leo  I.     But  how  far  the  Eastern  prelates  were  from 
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ftekiiuwiedgiiig  the  pretensions  of  tbu  Roman  lishop 
was  indicated  at  UiIh  ver)  conncil^  wbere  a  titulai  and 
bouoiftry  precedence  was  gnuitexl  him,  at  the  same  time 
that  equality  in  other  respects  was  claimed  for  the 
IVmhop  of  Constiiiiliiiople,  on  aoeount  of  his  being  bishop 
of  "  New  Rome/*  Leo  was  cut  to  tlie  quiek  by  tins  pro- 
ceeding of  the  council,  whieh  placed  his  authority  on  k> 
pieearious  a  foundation  by  making  it  dependent  solely  on 
the  [mlitical  impoHance  of  the  city  where  it.  was  exerted, 
lie  ri'pels  the  dcchinition  of  the  council  with  great 
warmth,  and  jissurts  that  tli«  authority  of  spintual  Rouie 
ift  founded  on  the  fjict  that  it  is  the  see  of  Peter.  But 
Leo  doea  not  renuimce  the  advuntagc:s  to  be  deiived  from 
the  commanding  jKilitical  position  of  Rome,  but  skilKully 
interweaves  this  with  the  more  vital  consideration  just 
named.  He  claims  that  the  Roman  Empire  w^as  built  up 
with  reference  to  ChristiiUiity,  and  tliat  Rome,  for  tliia 
reason,  was  chosen  for  the  bishopric  of  the  chief  of  the 
ApoHtles,  This  idea  aa  to  the  design  of  the  Roman 
Empire  passed  down  to  later  times.  It  is  implied  in  the 
hncH  of  Dantis  wlu'r<%  speaking  of  Rome  and  tlie  Empire, 
he  sjtya :  — 

"  Fur  Hill liil ill  per  1«  lofo  santo 
U'  •iodeil  sifccosMr  del  iimggior  Pioro/'  * 

rf  we  watch  the  course  of  history  for  several  centuries 
nUv.r  the  Hecond,  we  olmerve  that  the  attempts  of  tlie 
H  ,man  bishops  to  exercise  judicial  or  legislative  functions 
in  rclutiou  to  tlie  rest  of  the  Cliurch,  now  succeed  and 
n|;;ain  arc  rcpulncd  ;  but  nu  tlie  whole,  uiuler  all  tlR'sc 
IbuHiiationH,  iheir  pnwer  in  iuereiusing. 

The  accession  of  Conntantine  (311)  foiuul  the  Clmrcli 
MO  firmly  organized  under  its  hierarcliy  that  it  could  not 
be  jdmohit4'!y  merged  in  the  state,  as  might  have  been 
ide  re«ult  had  its  constitution  been  different.     But  imd*»* 

1  '  tVor©  e>tUlili>*lH"il  (in  thy  holy  (vlaee,  \rhoruiii 
SiU  Hie  irui^ettssor  ol  lUv  [^vaU^at  Peter.*' 

Tri/Vmo,  ii.  U^i 
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him  and  his  successors,  the  supremacy  of  the  state  aud 
a  large  measure  of  control  over  ecclesiastical  affairs  were 
maintained  by  the  emperors.  General  councils,  for  ex- 
ample, were  convoked  by  them  and  presided  over  by 
their  representatives,  and  conciliar  decrees  published  as 
laws  of  the  Empire.  The  Roman  bishops  felt  it  to  be  an 
honor  to  be  judged  only  by  the  emperor.^  In  the 
closing  period  of  imperial  history,  the  emperors  favored 
the  ecclesiastical  primacy  of  the  Roman  see,  as  a  bond 
of  unity  in  the  Empire.  Political  disorders  tended  to 
elevate  the  position  of  the  Roman  bishop,  especially 
when  he  was  a  person  of  remarkable  talents  and  energy. 
In  such  a  case  the  office  took  on  new  prerogatives.  Leo 
the  Great  (440-461),  the  first,  perhaps,  who  is  entitled 
to  be  stylei  Pope,  with  the  more  modern  associations  of 
the  title,  proved  himself  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the  midst 
of  tumult  and  anarchy.  His  conspicuous  services,  as  in 
shielding  Rome  from  the  barbarians  and  protecting  its 
inhabitants,  facilitated  the  exercise  of  a  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion that  stretched  not  only  over  Italy,  but  as  far  as 
Gaul  and  Africa.  To  him  was  given  by  Valentinian  III. 
(445)  an  imperial  declaration  which  made  him  supreme 
over  the  Western  Church. 

The  fall  of  the  Western  Empu-e  (476)  in  one  impor- 
tant particular  was  of  signal  advantage  to  the  popes :  it 
liberated  them  from  subjection  to  the  civil  power.  The 
fate  of  the  Eastern  Church  and  of  the  see  of  Constantino- 
ple might  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Western  Church  and 
of  Rome,  had  its  political  situation  been  equally  unpro- 
pitious.  The  slavish  condition  to  which  the  Roman 
bishops  were  reduced  in  the  brief  period  of  the  full 
Greek  rule  in  Italy,  after  the  conquest  of  Justinian 
(539-568),  proves  how  closely  the  vigor  and  growth  of 
iie  papal  institution  were  dependent  on  favor  ng  political 
circumstances.     From  this  ignoble  servitude  it  was  lib 

>  Oieaeler,  n.  i.  8,  |  M. 
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erated  by  the  Lnaibiird  Unasion,  which  broke  duwii  Uie 
Greek  power  in  tlie  peiiiiisula. 

But  tlie  dh'ect  couseqtiencos  of  tli<j  fall  of  thi;  Roinuu 
Jommiou  in  Hie  West  hud  bueu  disastrous  to  the  Cliuivb 
and  to  the  Papacy  J  Christian  Britain  Lad  bi^en  con- 
rpiered  by  the  hoatlien  SaxniiH  from  thtj  coiitiiiLMit.  A  vi- 
imism  bad  spread  far  iuid  wide  among  tbu  Gerniai_it 
tribes,  Tlie  Greek  Church,  which  became  more  aud  iLore 
distiiiet  from  the  Latin,  in  language,  creeds  ^i^id  ritual, 
attached  iti^elf  witli  increasing  loyalty  to  tlie  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  As  Arianism  was,  step  by  step,  dis- 
placed li y  orthodoxy  through  the  conquests  of  the  Fi'anks, 
the  uutliority  of  the  Papac}^  was  not  projjorlionately  ad- 
vanced. Even  the  power  of  metropolitans  in  the  diifer- 
cnb  countries  sank,  and  the  government  of  the  Church 
rested  \\\  the  hands  of  the  kmgs  and  of  the  aristocracy  of 
nobles  and  bishops.  The  bishops  under  the  Merovingian 
kings  amassed  wealth,  but  led  uuholy  hves,  \n\\x  little 
concern  for  tlie  interests  of  religion.  The  disorder  iu  the 
Frank  Church  reached  its  height  under  Charles  Miu'tel. 
At  this  time  the  heretical  Lombards  liad  founded  their 
kingdom  in  the  heart  of  Italy;  and  the  Arabs,  having 
carried  their  dominion  over  AfiMca  and  Spaiti,  were  ad- 
vancing apparently  to  the  conquest  of  Eun.)i>e. 

The  fortunate  alliance  of  the  Pajjacy  with  the  Fraiika 
waa  the  event  on  which  its  whole  niediseval  liistory  turned. 
They  counted  at  their  conversionj  in  the  fifth*  century,  only 
about  five  thousand  warriors.  Tliey  gained  the  ascen- 
dency over  tlie  Burgundiiuis  and  Goths,  and  thus  secured 
tlie  victory  of  the  Catholic  faith  over  ihe  Arian  type  of 
("hristianity.  This  alone  w;is  an  event  of  sigmd  moment, 
in  its  ultim:ite  bearing  on  the  ]iapal  doniinion.  Then 
under  Charles  Martel,  at  Poitiers  (732),  th*^y  defeat e«l  the 
Mosleins  ^vho,  in  their  victorious  progress,  wen •  encircling 
Cihristendom  and  tlireatening  not  only  to  crush  the  Pa- 

*  Giesebreilit,  Bit  DrultcJit  K'lisinttit.  i.  92. 
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pacy  but  even  to  extirpate  Christianity  itself.  Under  the 
shield  of  the  Franks,  Boniface  went  forth  to  accompHsh 
the  conversion  of  the  Germans ;  himself  an  Anglo-Saxon, 
of  the  nation  which  had  been  won  from  heathenism  by 
missionaries  sent  directly  from  that  pontiff  whose  reign 
separates  the  ancient  i;r  classical  from  the  mediaeval  era 
of  the  Church,  Gregory  the  Great.  The  usurpation  of 
Pepin,  the  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  Une,  was  hallowed 
in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  by  the  sanction  obtained  from 
Pope  Zacharias  (750).  The  political  renovation  of  the 
Fninkish  monarchy  was  attended  by  an  extension  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  papal  see.  The  Prankish  Church  was  brought 
mto  closer  connection  with  Rome.  Tlie  primacy  of  Peter 
was  universally  recognized ;  it  even  acquired,  through  the 
labors  of  Boniface,  a  far  higher  significance  than  it  had 
ever  before  possessed.^  After  the  Lombards  had  wrested 
from  the  Greeks  their  provinces  in  Italy,  and  were 
threatening  Rome,  at  a  time,  too,  when,  by  the  contro- 
versy about  the  worship  of  images,  the  Western  Church 
was  sepanited  from  the  East  and  the  Roman  bishop  was 
left  to  protect  himseK,  he  turned  to  the  Franks  for  assist- 
ance against  his  heretical  and  aggressive  neighboi-s.  Tho 
dehverance  achieved  first  by  Pepin  (754-55),  and  then  by 
Charlemagne,  resulted  in  the  coronation  of  the  latter,  on 
Christmas  day,  800,  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  by  tho 
hands  of  the  Pope.  Thus  Charles  became  in  form  what  he 
had  made  himself  in  fact,  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  The 
idea  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  never 
lost  from  the  minds  of  men.  In  the  coronation  of  Charles, 
the  Pope  virtually  proceeded  in  the  character  of  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Roman  people,  and  his  act  signified  the  re- 
vival of  the  Roman  Empire.  Charlemagne,  while  he 
recognized  the  Pope  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church, 
demeaned  himself  sis  a  master  in  reference  to  him,  as  in 
relation  to  his  owTi  bishops.     But  while  the  foundation 

1  aieaebrecht,  u  97. 
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was  laid  for  the  papal  kingdom  in  Italy  by  the  grants  of 
Pepin  and  Charleinagne*  a  plansihl^  ground  wns  also  fur- 
jiislied  for  the  subsequent  claim  that  the  Pope,  by  his 
own  authority,  hiul  transferred  the  Empire  from  the  East 
to  the  West,  and  selected  the  individual  to  fill  the 
tliTone.^  In  later  times  the  coronation  of  Charles  lent 
ViAor  to  the  pretended  right  of  the  pontiffs  to  exert  a 
governing  influence  in  civil  not  less  than  in  ecclesiastical 
affaii'8. 

As  tlie  divisions  and  conflicts  of  Charlemagne's  em- 
pi  i-e  after  his  death  tended  to  exalt  the  bishops  who 
were  called  in  to  act  as  umpires  among  rival  a.spiranta  or 
couiied  for  the  religious  sanction  which  they  could  give 
to  successful  ambition,  so  did  this  era  of  disorder  tend  to 
magnify  the  power  of  the  recognized  head  of  the  whole 
episcopate.  In  this  perioii  appeared  the  False  or  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals,  which  formnlized,  to  be  sure,  ten- 
dencies ah-eady  rife,  but  still  imparted  to  those  tendencies 
an  anthontative  basis  and  an  augmented  strength,  Tho 
False  Decretals  brought  forward  principles  of  ecclesiastical 
la\s^  which  made  the  Church  independent  of  the  State 
iind  elevated  the  Roman  See  to  a  i>usitIon  unknown  to 
pieceding  ages.  The  immunity  and  high  prerogtitives 
of  bishops,  the  exaltation  of  primates,  as  the  direct  instru- 
menta  of  the  popes,  above  metropolitans  who  were  closely 
dependent  on  the  secular  rulers,  and  the  ascription  of  the 
hi'ghest  legislative  and  judicial  functions  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff,  weje  among  the  leading  features  of  this  spurioua 
collection,  which  found  its  way  into  the  codes  of  canon 
law  and  radically  modified  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  ays- 
rem.'  ITiere  was  only  needed  a  pope  of  sufficient  talents 
and  energy  to  give  practical  effect  to  these  new  piinci- 

1  For  the  history  of  the  pupul  kingdom  in  I  idly,  sjhq  the  work  of  Sugenheim 
9t*chkhU  d<r  Fntstthunt)  n.  AiU'ftlt'hinff  dtt  Ktvehtttjtfitotrs  (f^ipzig,  18.vr 
iIni^  «  review  of  this  >«'ork  in  (he  NVw  Enqlander,  vol,  xxvi.  (Jnn.  18(57). 

*  <hi  the  d»tB  of  the  l^scudt»-Iwf^,  Decre(«lf ,  we  NkHlncr,  Kirch ti^achickt^ 
9.  ZftMS.    Tliey  first  appeared  about  Ihe  midJle  of  the  ninth,  century. 
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pies;  and  such  a  person  appeared  in  Nicholas  I.  (858- 
867).  Availing  himself  of  a  favorable  juncture,  he  exer- 
cised the  disciphne  of  the  Church  upon  Lothair  11.,  the 
King  of  Lorraine,  whom  he  forced  to  submit  to  the 
papal  judgment  in  a  matrimonial  cause,  while  he  de- 
{)osed  the  archbishops  who  had  endeavored  to  baffle  his 
pui-pose.  At  the  same  time,  Nicholas  humbled  Hincmar, 
the  powerful  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  had  disregarded 
the  appeal  which  one  of  his  bishops,  Rothad  of  Soissons, 
had  made  to  Rome.  Such  exertions  of  power,  for  which 
the  False  Decretals  furnished  a  wan-ant,  seem  to  antici 
pate  the  Hildebrandian  age. 

Anxious  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  control  which 
Charlemagne  had  estabhshed  over  them,  the  popes  even 
fomented  the  discord  among  the  Prankish  piinces  ;  but  the 
anarchical  condition  into  which  the  Empire  ultimately  fell, 
left  the  Papacy,  for  a  century  and  a  half,  the  prey  of 
Italian  factions,  by  the  agency  of  which  the  papal  office 
was  reduced  to  a  lower  point  of  moral  degradation  than 
it  ever  reached  before  or  since.^  This  era  —  during  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  harlots  disposed  of  the  papal 
office,  and  their  paramoura  wore  the  tiara  —  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  intervention  of  the  German  sovereigns 
Otho  I.  and  Otho  III. ;  with  the  first  of  whom  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  name  is  used 
in  subsequent  ages,  the  secular  counterpart  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, takes  its  origin.^  The  pontiffs  preferred  the  sway 
of  the  emperoi-s  to  that  of  the  lawless  Italian  barons.* 
This  dark  pei-iod  was  terminated  by  Henry  III.,  who 
appeared  in  Italy  at  the  liead  of  an  army,  and,  in  1046, 
^t  the  Synod  of  Sutri,  which  he  had  convoked,  dethroned 

1  The  dejip^nati  m  of  the  Papacy  in  this  pcnod  is  depicted  in  the  darkest 
»lorB  hy  the  Roman  Catholic  annalist,  Barouius.  Annates,  x.  650  seq.  He  even 
infers  a  special  divine  preservation  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Holy  See. 

2  BD'ce,  ffoly  Roman  Empire,  p.  80.  This  admirable  work  deserrei  to  bf 
read  by  every  student  of  history. 

*  V«a  Raiimer,  Getchichte  der  nohcnttaufen^  u  20. 
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three  riviil  popes,  and  liaised  to  the  vacant  office  one  d 
his  own  blshfjps. 

The  iiiipeiial  of  lieu  had  pas&L'd  iuto  the  hiuids  of  the 
German  kings,  and  they,  like  their  Carlovingian  prede- 
c«8S0i*s,  rescued  the  Papacy  from  desti'iiction.  We  have 
reached  the  periud  when  lliklebraiul  (1073-1085)  ap- 
peared with  his  vast  reforming  plan.  While  he  aimed  at 
a  thorough  refonnntion  of  morals  and  a  restoration  of 
eeclesiastieal  order  and  discipline,  he  eonpled  with  tbia 
laudable  project  the  fixed  design  to  subordinate  the  Stale 
to  the  Clnuv'h,  and  to  subJL*et  tlie  Cbmrh  to  the  absolute 
author! t}^  of  the  Pope.^  The  [>roseeution  of  this  enter- 
prise, in  whieh  good  and  evil  were  almost  insejtarably 
blpiuled,  by  Hildebrand  himsLdf,  and  by  a  series  of  able 
and  aspiring  pontifts  who  trod  in  his  footste[>s,  oceaaioned 
the  confliet  between  the  Papacy  and  the  Empire. 

Hi  is  conflict  J  with  which  mediaival  history  for  several 
centuries  resounds,  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  tin* 
feudal  system.  The  dependence  of  ecclesiastical  princea 
upon  their  sovereign,  and  hence  his  right  to  invest  them 
with  the  badges  of  their  office,  must  be  maintained ;  other- 
wise the  kingdom  would  be  divided  against  itself*  On 
the  contrary,  such  a  relation  on  the  part  of  bishops,  in- 
dependently of  simony  and  kindred  corruptions  which  were 
connected  with  the  control  of  secular  rulers  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  ecclesiastics,  was  naturally  deemed  fatal  to 
the  unity  of  the  Bacerdotal  body.  To  fix  the  bounds  of 
authority  between  the  two  powers,  the  l\ip;\cy  and  the 
Empire,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  world  was  sup- 
Dosed  to  be  committed  by  the  ordin:incc  cjf  heaven,  was 
irapractieaihle  without  a  contest.  That  the  Emperor  waa 
c<»mmissifmed  to  preside  over  the  tempomi  afTaii*s  of  men^ 
while  the  Pope  was  to  glide  and  govern  thfin  in  things 
Bpiritual,  was  too  vague  a  criterion  for  defiMing  the  liraita 

I  Grcifory's  eiystem  is  well  described  by  Voifft,  ffiMrbntnif  nU  Pnptt  GrtgO' 
fitu  d«r  Sirhente,  u.  tein  ZeiUfUtr  (Weiraar,  18-16}»  p.  171  Rei| 
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s)f  jurisdiction.  The  coordination,  the  equilibrium  of  the 
two  powei-8,  was  a  relation  with  which,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  were  practicable,  neither  party  would  be  content. 
It  was  a  struggle  on  both  sides  for  univoi-sal  monarchy. 
Consequently  our  sympathies  can  be  given  without  le- 
serve  to  neither  party,  or  rather  they  nmst  be  given  to 
each  so  far  as  each  labored  to  curb  the  encroachments  and 
f :  went  the  undue  predominance  of  the  other.  Neither 
aimed  at  the  destruction,  but  each  at  the  subjugation,  of 
the  other.  It  was  a  battle  where  society  would  have 
equally  suffered  from  the  complete  and  permanent  triumph 
of  either  contestant. 

The  Papacy  had  great  advantages  for  prosecuting  the 
warfare  against  the  Empire,  even  apart  from  the  force  of 
the  religious  sentiments  which  the  head  of  the  Church 
could  more  easily  invoke  in  his  favor.  There  was  an  in- 
congruity between  the  station  attributed  to  the  Emperor 
and  the  fact  that  his  actual  dominion  was  far  from  being 
coextensive  with  Christendom.  He  could  assert  notliing 
more  than  a  shadowy,  theoretical  supremacy  over  the 
other  kingdoms  of  Western  Europe.  The  Pope,  on  the 
contrary,  was  everywhere  the  acknoivledged  head  of  Latin 
Christianity.  If  a  jealousy  for  their  own  rights  might 
tempt  other  kings  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Em- 
peror against  papal  aggressions,  this  feeling  would  be 
neutralized  by  the  danger  to  other  sovereigns  that  would 
follow  from  the  triumph  and  undisputed  exaltation  of  the 
Empire.  Few  kings  were  possessed  of  the  magnanimity 
of  St.  Louis  of  France,  who  exerted  all  the  j)owers  of 
peaceful  remonstrance  to  protect  Frederic  II.  from  the 
implacable  vindictiveness  of  Gregory  IX.  Moreover,  the 
relation  of  the  German  emperors  to  the  hierarchy  of 
their  kingdom  was  quite  different  from  that  held  by 
Charlemagne,  who  acted  the  part  of  an  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  a  civil  ruler.  An  indiapensjible  and  effective  sup- 
port the  popes  found  in  the  German  princes  themselves, 
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the  grciit  vussalti  uf  the  Empire,  and  in  their  dispi  sitmii 
to  put  tjhecks  upon  tlie  power  of  thoh'  sovereigns.  The 
same  cause  which  impeck'd  the  emperors  in  actiug  iipoii 
Itidy,  aided  the  popes  in  acting  upon  Germany.  The 
strength  of  the  popes  hiy  in  the  mtestine  tUvisions  which 
they  could  create  there.  The  attempt  of  Gregory  VII. 
to  dethrone  Henry  IV.  would  have  been  utterly  hopeless 
but  for  the  disaffection  which  the  arbitrary  conduct  J 
Henry  had  provoked  among  his  own  subjects.  On  the 
contrary,  the  inumcipal  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  Italian 
cities,  and  their  determined  struggle  for  independence, 
provided  the  popes  with  potent  allies  against  tlie  imperial 
authority.  The  poutill's  were  able  to  present  themselves 
in  the  attractive  light  of  charjipions  of  popular  fi'eedom 
in  its  battle  with  despotism.  The  crusades  gave  the 
popes  the  opportunity  to  cume  forward  as  the  leaders  of 
Christendom,  and  turn  to  their  own  account  the  veiigioua 
enthusiasm  which  spread  as  a  fire  overEumpe.  The  im- 
mediate influence  of  this  great  movement  was  seen  in  the 
augmented  power  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  dimimshed 
strength  of  the  imperial  ciiuse.^ 

The  Papacy  was  victorious  in  the  protracted  struggle 
with  the  Empire.  The  humiliation  of  Henry  IV.,  whom 
Hildehrand  kt^pt  waiting  for  three  winter  days,  in  the 
garb  of  a  penitent,  in  the  yard  of  the  castle  at  Canosst*, 
wliatevcfr  might  be  the  disgrace  which  it  inflicted  upon 
the  imperial  cause,  was  but  the  puhtic  act  of  a  passionate 
young  ruler,  who  aaw  no  other  way  of  regaming  the  alle- 
giance of  his  subjects  (1077).  When  the  hfthig  of  the 
excomnmtiication  was  found  not  to  include  the  full  resto- 
ration of  his  rights  as  a  sovereign,  he  took  up  arms  with 
an  energy  and  success  that  showed  how  little  his  spirit 
was  broken  by  tlie  indJjxciitios  to  which  he  had  submitted. 
The  Worms  Concordat  which  Calixtns  II.  concluded  witli 
Henry  V.  in  1122,  and  which  provided  both  for  a  seculat 
I  S«e  Gmclcr,  m.  iU.  1,  §  48. 
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End  a  spiritual  investiture,  was  a  marked,  though  not  a 
fully  decisive,  triumph  of  the  Papacy.  It  was  a  great 
step  towards  complete  emancipation  from  imperial  3WAy.^ 
But  the  acknowledgment  which  Frederic  Barbarossa  ma*le 
of  his  sin  and  error  to  Alexander  III.  at  Venice,  in  1177, 
after  a  contest  for  imperial  prerogatives  which  that  mon- 
arch had  kept  up  for  nearly  a  generation,  was  an  impres- 
sive indication  of  the  side  on  which  the  victory  was  to 
rest.  The  triumph  of  the  Papacy  appeared  complete 
when  Gregory  X.  (1271-1276)  dii-ectcd  the  electoral 
princes  to  choose  an  emperor  within  a  given  interval, 
and  threatened,  in  case  they  refused  to  comply  with  the 
mandate,  to  appoint,  in  conjunction  with  his  cardinals, 
an  emperor  for  them ;  and  when  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg, 
whom  they  proceeded  to  choose,  acknowledged  in  the 
most  unreserved  and  submissive  manner  the  Pope's  su- 
premacy. 

It  was  during  the  progress  of  the  sti'uggle  with  the 
Empire,  that  the  papal  power  may  be  said  to  liave  cul- 
minated. In  the  eighteen  years  (1198-1216)  in  which 
Innocent  TIL  reigned,  the  papal  institution  shone  forth 
in  full  splendor.2  The  enforcement  of  celibacy  had 
placed  the  entire  body  of  the  clergy  in  a  closer  relation  to 
the  sovereign  pontiff.  The  Vicar  of  Peter  had  become 
the  Vicar  of  God  and  of  Christ.  The  idea  of  a  theocracy 
on  earth,  in  which  the  Pope  should  rule  in  this  character, 
fully  possessed  the  mind  of  Innocent,  wlio  united  to  the 
courage,  pertinacity,  and  lofty  conceptions  of  Gregory 
VII.,  a  broader  range  :>i  statesmanlike  capacity.  In  his 
\iew  the  two  swords  of  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  power 
had  both  been  given  to  Peter  and  to  his  successors,  so 
that  tlie  earthly  sovereign  derived  his  j^rerogative  from 
the  head  of  the  Church.  The  king  was  to  the  Pope  as 
the  moon  to  the  sun  —  a  lower  luminary  sliining  witb 

1  Giesebrecht,  i.  917. 

«  Hnrter,  Ofschichtr  Pajut  rnnocen'.  d.  Dritten,  3  vols.  (1841). 
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bornnved  liglit.  Acting  on  tlila  theory,  ho  assumed  the 
post  of  arbiter  in  tlio  contentions  of  nations,  and  claimed 
the  right  to  cletlirone.  kings  at  his  pli*iLsure,  Thus  be 
intei'j)osed  to  decide  the  disputed  imperial  election  in  Ger- 
many  ;  and  wlien  Otho  IV.,  tlie  emperor  whnm  he  hiid 
placed  in  power,  proved  false  to  his  pltidgt'S  respecting  the 
papal  ftee,  he  excommunicated  and  deposed  him,  and 
brought  frrward  Frederic  II*  in  his  steatl,  Tu  Ids  conflict 
with  J  lim,  Iving  of  England,  Imiocent  laid  Ids  kingdom 
under  an  interdict,  exoonminnicated  him,  and  finally  giive 
his  dominions  to  the  sovereign  of  France ;  and  John, 
after  the  most  abject  humiliation,  received  them  back  in 
fee  from  the  Pope.  In  the  Church  he  asauiued  the  char- 
acter of  universal  bishop,  under  the  theory  that  all  epis- 
i.^opal  power  was  originally  deposited  in  Peter  and  his 
Huccessors,  and  comnuniicated  tlirough  this  source  to 
bishops,  who  were  thus  only  the  vicars  of  the  Pope,  and 
might  be  deposed  at  wilL  To  him  belonged  all  legis- 
lative authority,  coimcils  having  merely  a  deEberative 
power,  while  the  right  to  convoke  them  and  to  ratify  or 
annul  their  proceedings  belonged  exclusively  to  him.  He 
alone  was  not  bound  by  the  laws,  and  miglit  dispense 
with  them  in  the  case  of  others.  Even  the  ductrine  of 
papal  infallibility  began  to  spread,  and  seems  iniplleth  if 
not  explicitly  avowed,  in  the  teaching  of  the  most  eminent 
theologian  of  the  age,  Thomas  Aquinas,  The  ecclesias- 
tical revolution  by  which  the  powers  that  uf  old  liad  been 
distributed  through  the  Church  were  now  absurbetl  and 
.^.onccntrated  in  the  Pope,  was  analogous  to  the  political 
jbiinge  in  which  the  feudal  system  gradually  gave  place 
to  monarchy.  The  right  to  coidlrm  the  appointment  of 
all  bill  ops,  the  right  even  to  nojuinate  bisliopa  and  to 
dispose  of  all  beneliees,  the  exclusive  right  of  absolution, 
canonixatiou,  and  dispensation,  the  right  to  tax  the 
churches  —  such  were  some  of  the  enormous  preroga- 
ti?ee,  for  the  enforcement  of  whieli  p:tpal  legates,  clothed 
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writh  ample  powers,  were  sent  into  all  the  countries  ol 
Europe,  to  override  the  authority  of  bisliops  and  of  local 
ecclesiastical  tribunals.  The  establishment  ol  the  famous 
mendicant  orders  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  raised 
up  a  swarm  of  itinerant  preachers  who  were  closely 
attached  to  the  Pope,  and  ready  to  defend  papal  pre- 
rogatives and  papal  extortions  against  whatever  opposi- 
tion might  arise  from  the  secular  clergy.  Gaining  a  foot- 
hold in  the  universities,  they  defined  and  defended  in 
lectures  and  scholastic  systems  that  conception  of  the  pa  • 
pal  institution  in  which  all  these  usurpations  and  abused 
were  contained. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  Papacy  was  achieving 
its  victory  over  the  Empire,  a  power  was  at  work  in  the 
bosom  of  society,  which  was  destined  to  render  that  vic- 
tory a  barren  one,  and  to  wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  hand 
of  the  conqueror.  This  power  may  be  described  as 
nationalism,  or  the  tendency  to  centralization,  which  in- 
volved an  expansion  of  intelligence  and  an  end  of  the 
exclusive  domination  of  religious  and  ecclesiastical  in- 
terests.^ The  secularizing  and  centi-alizing  tendency, 
a  necessaiy  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  was  a 
force  adverse  to  the  papal  dominion.  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  towns,  which  dates  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  the  growth  of  their  power;  the  rise  of  com- 
merce ;  the  crusades,  which  in  various  ways  lent  a  power- 
ful impulse  to  the  new  crystallization  of  European 
society;  the  conception  of  monarchy  in  its  European 
form,  which  entered  the  minds  of  men  iis  early  as  the 
twelfth  century  —  these  are  some  of  the  principal  signs  of 
the  advent  of  a  new  order  of  things.     Before  the  end  of 

I  "The  gradual  but  slow  reaction  of  the  iialional  feeling  (der*  staatlichon 
UeMtes)  against  ecclesiastical  government  in  Europe  (euroj>iiisrhc  Kirchcnrecht), 
18,  iD  general,  tlie  most  weighty  element  in  Ihe  history  of  the  Miflille  Age;  it 
appears  in  every  period  under  lifferent  forms  and  names,  paitividarly  in  thti 
itnig^ie  about  investitures  an<I  (he  conflict  J  the  Ilnhunstaufen,  i>  c<»nii!iued  io 
Uie  licformation,  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  is  still  visible  in  the  most  re< 
cent  Concordats  and  in  the  antagonisms  of  our  own  time." — Gregororias,  Oo- 
•ekiekU  der  8Utdt  Rom  im  MUttlalter,  v.  561. 
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the  Liilrtoentli  century,  the  last  Syi'ian  town  in  the  liau(U 
^f  the  Cliristiaus  was  yielded  to  the  Samceus,  atid  the 
(jiicuUar  eiithusiusm  which  had  driven  nmltitudca  by  hl 
iri'tisiatible  force  to  the  conquest  of  the  holy  places  had 
vanished.  The  struggle  of  the  Papacy  with  the  Empii'tj 
I  Kid  been  really  itself  a  contest  between  the  ecclesiaatical 
ind  the  lay  elements  of  society.  The  triumph  of  the  Pji- 
[•aey  had  been  ovWiig  to  the  peculiar  constitution  and  in* 
tniisic  weakness  of  the  German  nionarchy.  It  had  been 
effected  by  the  aid  of  the  German  princes  j  but  they,  hi 
their  turn,  were  found  ready  to  resist  papal  encroach- 
ments. From  the  time  of  the  barbarian  ioTasioiis, 
Europe  had  formed,  so  to  speak,  one  family,  united  by 
the  bond  of  reUgion,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  Papacy. 
All  other  mfluencea  tended  to  division  and  isolation. 
The  empiie  of  Charlemagne  formed  'but  a  temporary 
breakwater  in  opposition  to  these  tendencies.  The  Ger- 
man spii-it  of  independence  was  unfavorable  to  pohtical 
nnity.  The  feudal  system  was  an  atomic  condition  of 
pohtical  society.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  Churcli, 
through  its  hierarchical  organization  under  one  chief,  did 
a  beneficent  work  for  civiLization  by  fusing  the  peoples, 
as  far  as  its  influence  went,  into  a  single  community,  Jind 
Bubjecting  them  to  a  uniform  training.  The  mediaeval 
Papacy,  wluttever  evils  may  have  been  connected  with  it, 
saved  Europe  from  anarchy  and  lawlessness.  "Provi- 
dence might  have  otherwise  ordained,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  man  tu  imagine  by  what  uihrr  organizing  or  ccnsoli- 
tlating  force,  the  commonwealth  of  the  Western  nations 
e^jidd  have  grown  up  to  a  diseordant,  indeed,  and  eon- 
ilieting  league,  but  still  to  a  league,  witlj  that  unity  and 
conformity  of  manners,  usjigi^,  laws,  religion,  which  have 
Diitdo  their  rivalries,  oppuguancies,  and  even  their  long, 
eeaseless  wars,  on  the  wliule  to  issue  in  the  noblest, 
bigheat,  most  intellect lud  form  of  eivihzation  known  to 
man.^  "     But  the  time  nuist  eoniu  for  the  diversifying  of 

1  Milman.  ffittory  af  Lntin  ChrutinnU^,  ii,  43.     Sec  tli^o  iii.  3<iO. 
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this  unity,  for  tlie  devolopmcnt  of  the  nations  in  thcii 
Beparate  individuality.  This  was  a  change  equally  indis- 
pensable. 

The  development  of  the  national  languages  which  fol- 
lows the  chaotic  period  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
is  an  interesting  sign  of  that  new  stage  in  the  advance 
ment  of  civilization,  upon  which  Europe  was  preparing  to 
enter.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  earliest  vernacular 
literature  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  England  in- 
volved to  so  great  an  extent  satires  and  invectives  against 
ecclesiastics.  Many  of  the  writers  in  the  living  tongues 
were  laymen.  A  class  of  lay  readers  sprang  up,  so  that 
it  was  no  longer  the  case  that  "  clerk  "  was  a  synonym  for 
one  who  is  able  to  read  and  write.  "  The  greater  part 
of  literature  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  says  Hallam,  "  at  least 
from  the  twelfth  century,  may  be  considered  as  artillery 
leveled  against  the  clergy.*'  ^  In  Spain,  the  contest  with 
the  Moors  infused  into  the  earliest  literary  productions 
the  mingled  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  religion. ^  But  in 
Germany  the  minnesingers  abound  in  hostile  allusions  to 
the  wealth  and  tyranny  of  ecclesiastics.  Walter  von  der 
Vogelweide,  the  greatest  of  the  lyric  poets  of  his  time, 
a  warm  champion  of  the  imperial  side  against  the  popes, 
denounces  freely  the  riches  and  usurpations  of  the 
Church.'  It  is  true  that  the  brute  epic,  of  which  Rey- 
nard the  Fox  may  be  considered  the  blossom,  which 
figures  largely  in  the  early  literature  of  Germany  and 
the  neighboring  countiies,  was  not  didactic  or  satirical 
in  its  design.*  But  it  was  later  converted  into  this  use 
and  turned  into  a  vehicle  for  chastising  the  faults  of 
priests  and  monks.^    The  Provencal  bards  were  bold  and 

1  Literature  of  Ewrope^  i.  150. 

*  Ticknor,  HUtory  of  Spanish  Literature^  i  103. 

*  Kartz,  Gesckichte   der   deutschen  Literaiur,  i.  48   teq.,  irhen   pMfifM 
tre  given. 

4  Yilmar,  Gs^,  d,  deuttch.  Lit.^  p.  296  seq. 
'  8m  Gcrvinufli  G$ch.  d.  deutxhen  Lit.  >.  141. 
I 
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unsparing  in  their  treatment  of  tlie  Ini'mri'liy  until  the^y 
were  silenced  by  tlie  Albigensiiin  eruautle.  In  Italy 
Dtante  and  Fotrarcli  signalized  the  beginning  of  ji 
national  litem  ture  by  their  dennneiation  of  the  vices  and 
iisurpationa  of  the  Papiicy;  while  in  the  prose  ol 
Bocciicio  the  popular  religious  teach ei-s  are  a  mark  for 
unbounded  lidieuk.  English  poetry  begins  with  con- 
tennptiious  and  indignant  censure  rif  the  monks  and 
higher  clergy,  with  the  boldest  manifestations  of  tin* 
anti-hierarchit:iil  tendency.  *'  Teutoniam,"  says  Milman, 
*^i9  now  holding  its  fii*3t  initiatoiy  struggle  witlt  I^sitin 
Christianity,"!  ^'Tlie  Vision  of  Piera'  Plougliman;'  by 
William  Langland^  which  bears  the  date  of  IrXiS,  ij? 
from  the  pen  of  an  earnest  reformer  who  values  reason 
and  conscience  as  the  guides  of  the  soul,  and  attributcH 
the  sorrows  and  c*ihmiities  of  the  world  to  the  wealth 
and  worldly  temper  of  tlie  clergy,  and  especially  of  tlie 
mendicant  orders.'^  Hie  poem  ends  with  an  assi-rtion  of 
the  sini-Ji  value  of  popes'  pardons  and  the  sujieriority  of 
a  righteous  life  over  trust  in  indulgences.  '^  J'lerce  the 
Ploughman^s  Crede,"  is  a  poem  from  another  baiid,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  1394.  Tlie  ])oet  intro- 
duces a  plain  man  who  is  acquainted  with  tlie  rudi- 
ments of  Christian  knowledge  and  wjutts  to  learn  liis 
creed.  He  applies  successively  to  the  four  orders  of 
mendicant  friiirs,  who  give  him  no  satisfat-tion,  but  rail  at 
each  other,  and  are  absorbed  in  riches  and  sensual  indal- 
gence.  Leaving  them,  he  finds  an  honest  pliuighman,  who 
inveighs  against  the  monastic  ordei-s  and  gives  hiia  the 
instruction  which  he  desires.^     The  author  is  an  avowed 

1  Hmorif  fif  Lntin  Chrutinnittf^  viil.  372.  la  tbi'*  ami  m  llio  iliree  prw tid- 
ing chapters,  Milman  pvt'."  an  intcrcBting  d*K"ripdf>n  of  the  onrly  vcnianilar 
literntures.  Inch.  iv.  ho  speaks  of  the  SJitiricnl  Latin  p^ton*  lliat  r«praiijf  up 
amon^  ihtj  clergy  an'l  within  the  walls  of  coov<?uta 

2  Tbo  poem  ii«  ani»iig  the  puhliciitions  of  Ihe  A'ar/y  ^'nythk  Tixf  S*'nfty.  U 
h  iii*l"Z*:(I  m  the  preface  of  Part  I.  Text  A.  Seo  oho,  Wartnii,  HfMory  of 
English  Poetry,  <iect.  vlii-  (vol-  Ji.  44). 

s*  Die  poom  i*  publii^hod  h.vtbe  fjttrl^  EnfflUh  Trrt  Soritty  {XMl).  W«rto« 
led   ix  (if.  87: 
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Wickliffite.  Chaucer,  in  the  picture  of  social  life  whitjh 
he  has  dra\vn  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  shows  himself 
in  full  accord  \vith  Wickliffe  in  the  hostility  to  the  men- 
dicant friai*s.  Chaucer  reserves  his  admiration  for  the 
simple  and  faithful  parish  priest,  "  ricli  in  holj  •  thought 
and  work ; "  the  higher  clergy  he  handles  in  j\  genuine 
anti-sacerdotal  spirit.  In  the  "  Pai-doner,"  Ixden  with 
his  relics,  and  with  his  wallet 

**  Brimful  of  pardons,  come  from  Rome  all  hot," 

he  .depicts  a  character  who  even  then  excited  scorn  and 
reprobation. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  in  many  of  the  early  writers 
who  have  been  referred  to,  how  reverence  for  religion  and 
for  the  Church  is  blended  with  bitter  censure  of  the  ar- 
rogance and  wealth  of  ecclesiastics ;  how  the  spiritual 
ofl&ce  of  the  Pope  is  distinguished  from  his  temporal 
power.  In  the  one  character  he  is  revered,  in  the  other 
he  is  denounced.  The  fiction  of  Constantine's  donation 
of  his  western  dominions  to  Pope  Silvester,  which  was 
current  in  the  Middle  Ages,  accounted  for  all  the  evils  of 
the  Church,  in  the  judgment  of  the  enemies  of  the  tem- 
poral power.  There  was  the  source  of  the  pride  and 
wealth  of  the  popes.     Dante  adverts  to  it  in  the  lines : 

"Ah,  Constantine,  of  how  much  ill  was  mother, 
Not  thy  conversion,  but  that  marriage-dower, 
Which  the  first  wealthy  father  took  from  thee."  * 

And  in  another  place,  he  refera  to  Constantine,  who 

"  Became  a  Greek  by  ceding  to  the  Pastor," 

and  says  of  him  in  Paradise, 

**  Now  knoweth  he  how  all  the  ill  deduced 
From  his  good  acthn  is  not  harmful  to  him, 
Although  the  world  thereby  may  he  destroyed."  ■ 

1  h^.  six.  115.  "  Ahi,  Costantin,  di  quanto  mal  fu  matre, 
Non  la  tua  conversion,  ma  quella  dote 
Che  date  prese  il  primo  ricco  patre  I  ** 

■  P^Mrad.  zx.  58.      'Ora  conosce  conic     mal,  dedutto 

Dal  sao  bene  ope  *ar.  nor  gli  6  nocivo, 
Avvegna  che  sia  '  mondo  in(K  distrutto." 
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We  fijid  a  like  lament  resi^ecting  the  fatal  gift  to  Sil 
vester^  in  the  WiUdensian  poiini,  *^  The  Noble  Lessan. 
Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  makes  the  angels,  when  Con- 
itantine  endowed  SOveater  with  worldly  power,  cry  out 
with  grief  ;  and  justly,  he  adds»  since  the  popes  were  to 
use  that  power  to  ruin  the  emperors  and  to  stir  up  tho 
princes  against  them.^  These  bitter  lamentations  '-'Dn- 
tinne  to  be  heard  from  advocates  of  reform,  until  the  talt* 
of  the  alleged  donation  was  discovered  to  be  destitute  of 
truth,'* 

The  anti-hierarchical  spirit  was  powerfally  reinforced 
by  the  legists.  From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  Univeraity  of  Bologna  rose  in  importance  as  the 
gi*eat  seat  of  the  revived  study  of  Roman  jurisprudence. 
Afl  Paris  was  the  seminary  of  theology,  Bologna  wjis  the 
nursery  of  law.  Law  was  cultivated,  however,  at  other 
universities.^  That  a  class  of  laymen  should  arise  wht» 
were  devoted  to  the  study  and  exposition  of  the  ancient 
law  was  in  itself  a  significant  event.  The  legists  were 
the  natm*al  defenders  of  the  state,  the  powerful  auxilia- 
ries of  tlie  kings.*  Their  influence  was  in  opposition  to 
feudalism  and  on  the  side  of  monarchy,  and  placed  bul- 
warks round  the  civil  authority  in  its  contest  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Church*  The  hierarchy  were  con- 
fronted by  a  body  of  learned  men,  the  guardians  of  a 
venerable  code,  who  claimed  for  the  kings  the  rights  of 
C;esar,  aud  could  bring  forward  in  opposition  to  the  can- 
ons of  the  Church  canons  of  an  earlier  date.^ 

The  effectual  reaction  against  the  Papacy  dates  from 
the  reign  of  Boniface  VI IL,  who  cherished  to  the  full 


1  Kurfz,  GmcH.  d.  dfntach.  UL,  i.  50.  Tho  aonnel  -  •'  Der  Pfaffen  wthl  "  — 
li  given  hy  KurtXr  P-  &6. 

^  Ttie  first  puhtic  and  fomial  exposure  of  the  fiction  waa  nude  by  Laurenda: 
Valla  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

•  Savigny,  Gnciiicktt  ties  ron.  Htcht.^  iiu  1^3  leq 
«  Laurent,  FdodaUtd  el  l*£glue,  p.  630. 

•  Hilman,  ri.  341. 
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extent  tiie*  lIieurii-H  of  llildebraiid  ami  runoceiit  II I. »  bul 
was  destitute  of  their  sagacity  and  praclical  wisdom  J 
The  resistance  that  lie  provoked  sprang  from  the  spirit 
whidi  we  have  termed  nationalism.  The  contest  in 
which  the  Hohenstaiifen  had  perished,  was  taken  up  bj 
the  King  of  France,  the  country  which  throughout  tlie 
Middle  Ages  had  been  tlie  most  faithful  protector  of  the 
Papacy,  and  whose  royal  house  had  been  esttibltshed  hy 
the  pope^  on  an  Itahan  throne  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
Empire.  It  was  ordained  that  their  protectors  should  be- 
come their  conquerors.^  The  conflict  of  Boniface  with 
Philip  the  Fair  is  of  remarkable  interest  for  many  rea- 
sons. One  source  of  Boniface's  anger  was  the  levying 
by  Philip  of  extraordinary  taxes  on  the  clergy  and  hia 
prohibiting  of  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  fi-om 
his'kingdom.  Another  point,  in  the  hight-st  degree  in- 
teresting, is  the  manner  in  which  the  rights  of  the  hiity 
in  relation  to  the  clergy  come  up  for  discussion.  One  de- 
fining characteristic  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  was 
the  release  of  the  hiity  from  subserviency  to  clerical  con- 
trol. There  is  something  ominous  in  the  opening  words 
which  give  its  title  to  one  of  the  famous  bulls  of  this 
pontiff :  OlerieU  laicos.  It  begins  with  reminding  Philip 
that  long  tradition  exhibits  laymen  as  hostile  and  mis- 
chievous to  clergymen.  Not  less  significant,  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  history,  is  one  of  the  responses  of  Philip 
to  the  Pope's  indignant  complaints,  in  which  the  king 
afi&rms  that  "  Holy  Mother  Church,  the  Spouse  of  Christ, 
ia  composed  not  only  of  clergymen,  but  also  of  laymen;" 
that  clergymen  are  guilty  of  an  abuse  when  they  try  to 
appropriate  exclusively  to  themselves  the   ecclesiastical 

1  DruinanOr  Gich.  Bon\faciu»  de»  AchUn  (1852.)  An  Apologetic  biogr«ph«r 
jl  BoiiifiiC«  18  TosU,  Stitrin  di  Bnni/ncio  VI fL  ede^tuoi  (i-ni/n*  (1846).  In 
dw  Mme  vein  is  tlie  article  of  Wiseman  fJn  review  of  Sismondi},  Essa^t  o* 
Various  Subjects,  iti.  161  seq.  Scbwab,  in  Ihe  {Honiao  Cutholic)  Qaartal- 
tthri/i  (1846,  No.  1),  cousidun  that  Tueti  and  WLscinaa  are  unduly  biased  ii 
r»vur  of  Boniface.    Hi*  reipri  ^f*^  f"*^"'  12)»-1  io  \:W.L 

'  Gregoroviiw,  Oistokickte  li.  Stmlt  firm  im  MitulnlUf,  V  500. 
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libt>rty  with  which  the  grace  of  Christ  has  made,  iia  free 
that  Chmt  hiinyt-lf  coiniiianck'ij  to  render  to  CU'sar  the 
things  that  are  CiuHar's*  More  rciiiarkable  still  is  the 
fact  that  Philip  twice  summoned  to  his  support  the  es- 
tates of  his  reabii,  and  that  the  nation  stood  firmly  by  its 
excommunicated  sovereign*  The  pontifical  assertions  in 
n^ard  to  the  two  swords,  the  suprenmcy  cf  the  ecclesias- 
tical over  the  temporal  power,  and  the  subjection  of 
every  creature  to  the  Pope,  who  judges  all  and  is  judged 
by  none,  were  met  by  a  deter m hied  rcsisbince  on  the 
part  of  the  Frt-'iich  nation.  Wlicii  lioniface  summoned 
the  French  clergy  to  Home  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
king,  the  act  aroused  a  tempest  of  indignation.  The 
Papal  Bull,  snatched  from  the  hand  of  the  Legate,  was 
publicly  burned  in  Notre  Dame,  on  the  11th  of  Februar)^ 
1302.  The  clergy  of  France  addressed  to  the  incensed 
pontiff  a  denial  of  his  proposition  that  in  secular  matters 
the  Pope  stands  above  the  King.  Finally  all  France 
united  in  an  appeal  to  a  geneml  council.  It  was  by  two 
laymen,  William  of  Nogaret,  keeper  of  the  king's  seal, 
and  Sciarra  Coloiina,  that  the  personal  attack  was  made 
on  Boniface  at  Auiigni,  which  resulteil  shortly  afterwards 
in  his  death  (1308). 

We  have  now  reached  the  jjoiiit  when  the  prestige  of 
the  Papacy  began  to  wane  as  rapidly  as,  in  the  preceding 
centuries,  it  liad  grown.  Tliis  fall  was  duo  to  the. 
expansion  of  intelligence,  to  the  general  change  in  society 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  liut  it  was  acceler- 
ated by  influences  which  were  subject,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  the  control  of  the  popes  themselves.  It  k  the 
period  of  the  Babj'lonian  captivity,  or  the  long  lesi- 
dence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  and  of  the  great  acliism. 
During  a  great  part  of  this  penml  the  Papacy  waa 
enslaved  to  France,  and  administered  in  the  interest  of 
the  French  court.  Tins  situation  impelled  the  popes  to 
unjust  and  aggressive  measures  toward  Germany,  Eug^ 
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laiul,  and  other  Catholic  countries,  measures  wliich  couk] 
not  fail  to  provoke  earnest  resentment.  France  was  will- 
ing, as  long  as  the  Papacy  remained  her  tool,  to  indulge 
the  popes  in  extravagant  assertions  of  authority,  whicli 
could  only  have  the  effect  to  aggravate  the  opposition  on 
the  part  of  other  nations.  The  revenues  of  the  court 
at  Avignon  were  supplied  by  means  of  extortions  and 
usui-pations  whicli  had  been  hitherto  without  example. 
The  multiplied  reservations  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  e'ven 
of  bishoprics  and  parishes,  which  were  bestowed  by  the 
popes  upon  unworthy  persons,  or  given  in  commendam 
to  persons  already  possessed  of  lucrative  places ;  the 
claim  of  the  first  fruits  or  annates  —  a  tribute  from 
new  holders  of  benefices — and  the  levying  of  burdensome 
taxes  upon  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  especially  those  of  the 
lower  grades,  were  among  the  methods  resorted  to  for 
replenishing  the  papal  treasury.  The  effect  of  these 
various  forms  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  upon  pubHc 
opinion  was  the  greater,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
wealth  thus  gained  went  to  support  at  Avignon  an  ex- 
tremely luxurious  and  profligate  court,  the  boundless  im- 
morality of  which  has  been  vividly  depicted  by  Petrarch, 
an  eye-witness. 

The  attempt  of  John  XXII.  to  maintain  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  Pope  over  the  Empire  and  to  deprive 
Louis  of  Bavaria  of  his  crown,  that  he  might  place  it  on 
the  head  of  the  King  of  France,  had  an  effect  in  Ger- 
many analogous  to  that  produced  in  France  by  the  con- 
flict of  Boniface  and  Philip.  The  imperial  rights  found 
the  boldest  defenders.  At  length,  in  1338,  the  electoral 
princes  solemnly  declared  that  the  Roman  king  receives 
his  appointment  and  authority  solely  from  the  electoral 
college. 

In  England,  from  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  under 
Henry  II.,  in  1164,  there  had  been  manifest  a  disposition 
to  limit  the  jurisdiction  and  set  bounds  to  the  encroach' 
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metits  of  the  Church,  and  especially  to  curtjiil  foreign 
ecelosiastical  hiterferciice  in  the  alTairs  of  the  Idngdom,' 
Now  tlmt  the  PapLicy  had  become  the  instrument  of 
France,  this  spirit  of  resistanci-  wna  naturally  quickened. 
Two  important  atntutes  of  Edward  III.  were  the  con- 
Bcquoncei  the  statute  of  provlsors,  which  devolved  on 
the  King  the  right  to  fill  the  Church  offices  that  had 
been  reserved  to  the  Pope ;  and  the  statute  of  pramiu- 
nire,  which  forbade  subjects  to  bring,  by  direct  prosecu- 
tion or  appeal,  before  any  foreign  tribunal,  a  cause  that 
fell  under  the  King's  jurisdiction. 

In  this  contest  of  the  fourteenth  century,  "monarchy  " 
was  tlie  watchword  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Papacy,  the 
Bymbol  of  the  new  generation  who  were  breaking  loose 
from  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages.  *^  Tlie  mon- 
archists rose  against  the  papists.'^ ^  In  France  it  was  the 
rights  of  the  throne  and  its  indepeinlence  of  the  Church 
which  were  maintained  by  the  jurists,  and  by  the  school- 
men, as  John  of  Paris  and  Occam,  who  came  to  their 
help.  In  Germany  it  was  the  old  imperial  rights  as  de- 
fined in  the  civil  law,  and  as  preceding  even  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Church,  that  were  defended.  In  opposition 
to  the  political  ideas  of  his  master  in  theology,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Dante  wrote  his  noted  treatise  on  monarchy, 
in  advocacy  of  Ghibelline  principles,  against  the  claims 
of  the  popes  to  temporal  power.  Apart  from  the  great 
influence  of  this  book,  and  outside  of  Italy,  the  question 
of  the  origin  of  the  Empire  and  the  nature  of  monarchy 
in  general,  led  to  earnest  investigation.  In  Germany 
especially,  legists  and  theologians  immersed  themselves 
in  hi8toric*al  and  critical  inquiries  upon  the  foundation 
of  civil  authority,  and  the  ground  on  which  papal  inter- 
ferences with  secular  government  professed  to   repose 


1  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  arc  fully  rluscribed  by  Hetiter,  GeadkiA'i 
lUaBonders  d.  Drititn  m.  ti.  Kirchr.  seiner  Zei7.,  3  voU.  (1860.) 
*  QrqgoroTiui,  Ti<  1S4. 
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These  Avriters  did  not  stop  with  confuting  the  notion 
that  the  Empire  was  transferred  by  papal  authority  from 
the  East  to  the  West.  The  celebrated  work  of  Marsiliua 
of  Padua,  the  "  Defensor  Pacis,"  went  beyond  the  ideas  of 
the  age,  and  assailed  even  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Roman  bishop.  It  denied  that  Peter  was  supreme  over 
the  other  Apostles,  and  even  denied  that  he  can  be  proved 
to  have  ever  visited  Rome.  Tliis  work  maintained  the 
Bupieme  authority  of  a  general  council.  The  Minorites, 
or  schismatical  Franciscans,  who  insisted  on  the  rule  of 
poverty  as  binding  on  the  clergy,  and  accused  John 
XXII.  of  heresy  for  rejecting  their  principle,  contended 
on  the  same  side.  William  of  Occam  seconded  Marsilius 
in  a  treatise  entitled,  "  Eight  Questions  on  the  Power  of 
the  Pope."  Occam,  like  Dante,  rested  his  denial  of  the 
validity  of  the  alleged  donation  of  Constantine  on  the 
ground  that  an  emperor  had  no  right  to  renounce  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  Empire.  He  placed  the  Emperoi 
and  the  General  Council  above  the  Pope,  as  his  judges. 
Coronation,  he  said,  was  a  human  ceremony,  which  any 
bishop  could  perform.  "  These  bold  writings  attacked  the 
collective  hierarchy  in  all  its  fundamental  principles  ;  they 
inquired,  with  a  sharpness  of  criticism  before  unknown, 
into  the  nature  of  the  priestly  oflBce;  they  restricted 
the  notion  of  heresy,  to  which  the  Church  had  given  so 
wide  an  extension;  they  appealed,  finally,  to  the  Holy 
Scripture,  as  the  only  valid  authority  in  matters  of  faith. 
As  fervent  monarchists,  these  theologians  subjected  the 
Church  to  the  State.  Their  heretical  tendencies  an- 
nounced a  new  process  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  which 
the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  went  do^vn."  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  among  the  principal  literary  champions  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria  there  was  found  a  representative  of 
each  of  th(j  cultivated  nations  of  the  West.^ 

*  GregoroNHUs,  vi.  189,  130.  Ck>pioiui  extracts  from  the  Defensor  P<teut 
ithieh  w«8  the  joint  production  of  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of  Jacdoii, 
llw  Emperor  Louis's  pbysiciau,  are  fl^ven  by  Gieseler,  in.  W.  c.  l,  §  90,  u.  15. 
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Duiing  UiG  schism  wUicb  ensued  upon  the  elet-don  of 
Urban  YL  in  1*378,  there  was  presented  before  Christen- 
dom the  spectacle  of  rival  popes  imprec!iting  curses 
upan  each  other;  each  with  his  court  to  be  muinbiijied 
by  taxes  and  contributions,  wbich  had  to  be  largely  in- 
creased on  account  of  the  division.  Wiien  men  were  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  rival  claimants  of  the  office,  it 
was  inevitable  that  there  should  arise  a  still  deeper  iuvea- 
fcigation  into  the  origin  iind  grounds  of  papal  authority. 
Inquirei-3  reverted  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Cbnrcb,  in 
order  to  find  both  tlie  causes  and  the  cure  of  the  dreadful 
evils  under  which  Christian  society  was  sulleriug.  More 
than  one  jurist  and  theologian  called  attention  to  the  am- 
bition tif  the  i>opes  for  secular  rule  and  to  their  oppressive 
domination  over  the  Church,  as  the  prime  fountahi  of 
this  frightful  disorder. 

We  have  now  to  glance  at  the  vigorous  and  prolonged 
endeavors,  which  proved  for  the  most  part  abortive,  to 
reform  the  Church  ^*  in  head  and  members.''  Princes 
intervened  to  make  peace  between  popes,  as  popes  hiwi 
before  intervened  to  make  peace  between  princes  J  It  is 
the  era  of  the  Reforming  Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and 
Basel,  when,  largely  under  the  lead  of  the  Paris  theolo- 
gians, a  reformation  in  the  morals  ioid  administration  of 
the  Church  wiis  sought  tlirough  the  agency  of  these 
great  assemblies.^  Tlie  theory  on  which  D'Ailly,  Ger- 
Bon,  and  tlie  other  leadera  who  cooperated  with  them, 
proceeded,  was  that  of  episcopal,  as  contrasted  with  pa- 
pal, supremacy.  The  Pope  was  primate  of  the  Church, 
but  bishops  derived  their  authority  and  grace  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  office,  not  from  him,  but  from  the  same 
Bource  as  that  froui  which  he  derived  his  powers.  The 
Church,  when  gathered  together  by  its  re[)reHentatives  in 
i  general  council,  is  the  supreme  tribunal,  to  which  the 
pope  himself  is  subordinate  and  amenjiljle.     Their  aiui 
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was  to  reduce  him  to  the  rank  of  a  constitutional  instead 
of  an  absolute  monarch.  The  Galhcan  theologians  held 
to  an  infallibility  residing  somewhere  in  the  Chiirch ; 
most  of  them,  and  ultimately  all  of  them,  placir^  this 
infallibility  in  ojcuraenical  councils.  The  flatteriiig  hopes 
ander  which  the  Coimcil  of  Pisa  opened  its  proceedings, 
were  doomed  to  disappointment,  in  consequence  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  reformers  to  push  through  their  meas- 
ures without  a  pope,  and  the  failure  of  Alexander  V.  to 
redeem  the  pledges  which  he  had  made  them  prior  to 
his  election.  Moreover,  the  schism  continued,  with  three 
popes  in  the  room  of  two.  The  Council  of  Constance 
began  under  the  fairest  auspices.  The  resolve  to  vote  by 
nations  was  a  significant  sign  of  a  new  order  of  things, 
and  crushed  the  design  of  the  flagitious  Pope  John 
XXIII.  to  control  the  assembly  by  the  preponderance 
of  Italian  votes.  Solemn  declarations  of  the  supremacy 
and  authority  of  the  Council  were  adopted,  and  were 
carried  out  in  the  actual  deposition  of  the  infamous  Pope. 
But  the  plans  of  reform  were  mostly  wrecked  on  the  same 
rock  on  which  they  had  broken  at  Pisa.  A  pope  must  be 
elected  ;  and  Martin  V. ,  once  chosen,  by  skillful  manage- 
ment and  by  separate  arrangements  with  different  princes, 
was  able  to  undo,  to  a  great  extent,  the  salutary  work  of 
the  Council,  and  even  before  its  adjournment  to  reassert 
the  very  doctrine  of  papal  superiority  which  the  Council 
had  repudiated.  The  substantial  failure  of  this  Council, 
the  most  august  ecclesiastical  assemblage  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  achieve  reforms  which  thoughtful  and  good  men 
everywhere  deemed  indispensable,  was  a  proof  that  some 
more  radical  means  of  reformation  would  have  to  be 
adopted.  But  another  grand  effort  in  the  same  direction 
was  put  forth  ;  and  the  Coimcil  of  Basel,  notwithstanding 
that  it  adopted  numerous  measures  of  a  beneficent  charac- 
ter, which  were  acceptable  to  the  Catholic  nations,  had  at 
|i|0t  QO  better  issue ;  for  n^ost  of  the  advantages  that  YT^r? 
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gfmiittHl  to  them  and  the  concessions  that  were  made  hj 
till)  popes,  especially  to  Germany,  tliey  contrived  tifter- 
wai'd,  by  adi'oit  diploimiey,  to  recall. 

If  we  look  at  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  after  th(!  time  of  the  seliisiu  an^  the  reforming 
councils,  we  observe  that  pohticitl  considerations  have 
sway,  in  the  room  of  distinctively  eccleaiaiitical  motives 
and  feelinfjs.^  National  rlvah-iea  and  the  ambition  of 
princes  are  everywhere  prununent.  The  sovereigns  of 
Europe  are  endeavoring  to  augment  their  power  at  the 
expense  of  the  Church,  especially  by  taking  into  thtiir 
hands  ecclesiastical  appointments.  It  wiis  during  the 
fifteenth  century  that  the  European  monarchies  were  jm> 
quiring  a  fh'm  organization*  In  England  the  wars  of  the 
Roses  ended  with  the  accession  of  Henry  VII,,  and  in  lug 
son  and  successor  the  rights  of  both  lines  were  united. 
ki  France  the  century  of  strife  with  England  had  been 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  great  feudatories  to  sub- 
je^ition  to  the  crown.  In  Spain,  Castile  and  Aragon  were 
united  by  the  marriage  of  their  sovereigns,  and  their 
kingdom  was  consohdated  by  the  conquest  of  Granada, 

At  this  critical  epoch,  when  it  would  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  difficult  for  pontiffs  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  to  breast  the  dominant  spirit  of  natioiml- 
ism,  it  appeared  to  be  the  sole  ambition  of  a  series  of 
popes  to  aggrandize  their  families  or  to  strengthen  the 
ttiites  of  the  Church.  No  longer  absorbed  in  any  grand 
J  ibVic  object,  like  the  cnisades,  they  plotted  and  fought 
to  bidld  up  principalities  in  Italy  for  their  relatives.  To 
•■he  furtherance  of  such  woridly  schemes,  they  often  applied 
the  treasures  which  they  procured  by  taxing  the  Church 
4nd  from  the  sale  of  church  offices.  The  vicious  chanicter 
of  seversd  of  them  augmented  the  scandal  which  this  cor- 

i  The  cftntroverey,  during  this  peiiodf  between  the  ftdrocatea  of  the  arifllo* 
rrmlic  Of  GfiHican  »nd  of  !ho  peipal  ajr^tenu.  is  dcM:Tibe4,  irith  coi»iuus  ciUtioni 
iiwn  llw  puluiiiicAl  wnUra  who  participated  in  it,  by  Qieseleff  Church  ITUtvr^ 
III.  V.  J.  §  13Q. 
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rapt  policy  created.  Sixtus  IV.,  aiming  to  found  a  prin- 
cipality for  his  nephew  —  or,  according  to  Machiavelli, 
his  illegitimate  son  Girolamo  Riario  —  favored  the  con 
rpiracy  against  the  lives  of  Julian  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
which  resulted  in  the  assassination  of  the  former  on  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  during  the  celebration  of  high  mass. 
Fie  then  joined  Naples  in  making  war  on  Florence.  In 
jrder  to  gain  Ferrara  for  his  nephew,  he  first  incited 
Venice  to  war ;  but  when  his  nephew  went  over  to  the 
side  of  Naples,  the  Pope  forsook  his  Venetian  allies  and 
excommunicated  them.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  this 
act,  and  his  consequent  chagrin  hastened  his  death.  In- 
nocent VIII.,  besides  advancing  the  fortunes  of  seven 
illegitimate  children,  and  waging  two  wars  with  Naples, 
received  an  annual  tribute  from  the  Sultan  for  detaining 
his  brother  and  rival  in  prison,  instead  of  sendmg  him  to 
lead  a  force  against  the  Turks,  the  enemies  of  Christen- 
dom. Alexander  VI.,  whose  wickedness  brings  to  mind 
the  dark  days  of  the  Papacy  in  the  tenth  century,  occu- 
pied himself  in  building  up  a  principality  for  his  favorite 
son,  that  monster  of  depravity,  Caesar  Borgia,  and  in 
amassing  treasures,  by  base  and  cruel  means,  for  the  sup 
port  of  the  licentious  Roman  Court.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  of  the  poison  which  he  had  caused  to  be  prepared 
for  a  rich  cardinal,  who  bribed  the  head  cook  to  set  it  be- 
fore the  Pope  himself.  If  Julius  II,  satisfied  the  ambi- 
tion of  his  family  in  a  more  peaceable  way,  he  still  found 
his  enjoyment  in  war  and  conquest,  and  made  it  his  sole 
vask  to  extend  the  States  of  the  Church.  He  organized 
alliances  and  defeated  one  enemy  after  another,  forcing 
Venice  to  succumb,  and  not  hesitating,  old  man  as  he  was, 
to  take  the  field  himself,  in  winter.  Having  brought  in 
the  French,  and  joined  the  league  of  Cambray  for  the  sake 
of  subduing  Venice,  he  called  to  his  side  the  Venetians 
lor  the  expulsion  of  the  French  (1510).^ 

1  Q«niuuiy  embodied  its  oompUuntB  cfpuoBt  ;^e  ocrrupt  and  eztorti<Hiate  ad 
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This  absoi'ption  of  the  popes  iu  selfish  and  seniilui 
Bchemes  wlls  uot  in  iin  st^e  of  ignorance,  but  just  at  the 
period  when  learning  hail  revived  and  when  Europe  had 
entered  upon  im  era  of  inventions  and  discoveries  vhich 
were  desthied  to  put  a  new  face  upon  civilization.  The 
demorahzed  condition  of  the  Church  was  a  fact  tint 
could  not  fail  to  draw  to  itself  general  attention. 

Leo  X.,  made  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and 
pope  at  thirty-seven,  whose  pontificate  was  to  be  signal- 
ized by  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  was  fi*ee  from 
the  revolting  vices  which  had  degraded  several  of  his 
near  predecessors,  and  from  the  violent  and  belligefent 
temper  of  JuEua  IL,  who  immediately  preceded  him.* 
Yet  the  infiucnce  of  his  character  and  pohey  was  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  the  dLsaif  eetion  towiU'd  the  Papacy, 
Sarpi,  inhis  **  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,'*  after  prais- 
uig  the  learning,  taste,  and  liberality  of  Leo,  remarks  with 
tiiie  wit,  that  ^^  he  w^ould  have  been  a  perfect  Pope,  if  he 
had  combined  with  these  qualities  some  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  rehgion  and  a  greater  inclination  to  piety,  for 
neither  of  which  he  manifested  much  concern."  ^  Even 
Pallavicuii,  the  opponent  of  Sarpi,  kments  that  Leo  called 
about  him  those  who  were  rather  familiar  with  the  fables 
of  Greece  and  the  delights  of  the  poets  than  with  the 
history  of  the  Church  and  the  doctrine  of  tlie  fathers. 
He  deplores  the  devotion  of  Leo  to  profane  studies,  to 
hunting,  jesting,  and  pageants  ;  to  employments  ill  suited 
to  his  ejtalted  office.     If  he  had  been  surrounded  by  theo- 


miiustnition  of  Julins,  u  related  to  that  country,iQ  (?raiNtnii»a.  A  revolt  ag»tiiBt 
0cc1eaia8(lc^«  or  a  great  defection  from  the  Koman  Cburch^  like  that  of  tho  Qch 
lemians,  wer«  declared  to  be  iinmiaentf  if  these  evils  were  not  corrected^ 
-  Gieseler,  iii.  v.  1»  §  135,  n.  8. 

•  There  is  no  ground  for  believing  the  Bcaadalous  charges  of  iminomlity  which 
bar«  been  made  agaiosit  him.  They  are  brought  tageiher  from  the  ori^iti. 
louroea  in  Bayle's  Dictioaaiy. 

^  ''E  parebbe  stato  un  perfetto  Potitefic-e,  «e  con  queete  avesse  congiuuto  quaich« 
eof^iiizione  ib'llti  cose  della  rcligione,  ed  aliqumnbo  piu  d'incUnazioQc  atla  piet^ 
iatl*  una  c  ttcIF  ultra  delle  quail  non  mostrava  aver  gjmn  cura/'  hioria  dtl  Com 
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logiaiis,  PiUhiviciui  thinks  that  he  would  have  hmn  more 
cautious  ill  distributing  indulgences  and  that  tlie  heresies 
of  Luther  might,  perhaps,  have  been  quickly  suppressed 
by  the  wi-itmgs  of  learned  men,^  Tlie  Italian  historians 
Muratori  and  Guicciarditii,  io  connection  with  their  praise 
of  Leo.  state  the  misgivings  that  were  felt  by  wise  rc^n 
at  the  costly  pomp  which  he  displayed  at  his  coronation, 
and  "^ensure  his  laxity  in  the  administration  of  his  office.^ 
The  chief  pastor  of  the  Church  was  seen  to  give  himself 
up  to  the  fascinations  of  literature,  art,  and  music*  In  liia 
gay  and  luxurious  court,  religion  was  a  matter  of  subord- 
inate concern.  Vast  sums  of  money  which  were  gathered 
from  Christian  people  were  lavished  upon  his  relatives.' 
Leo's  influence  fostered  wliat  Ranke  has  well  called  "  a 
sort  of  intellectual  sensuality.^' 

It  is  true  that  occasionally  the  interests  of  sovereigns 
moved  them  tacitly  to  admit  pretensions  on  the  aide  of 
tlie  popes,  that  were  fast  becoming  obsolete.  In  1452, 
Nicholas  V.  granted  to  Alphonso,  King  of  Portugal,  the 
privilege  of  subduing  and  reducing  to  perpetual  servitude, 
Sanicens,  Pagans,  and  otlier  infidels  and  enemies  of  Christ, 
and  of  appropriating  to  himself  all  of  their  kingdoms, 
territories,  and  property  of  whatever  sort,  public  and  pri- 
vate ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  by  the  same  **  apostolic 
authority,"  he  bestowed  on  him  the  new  discoveries  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  Alexander  VL,  in  virtue  of 
riglits  derived  from  Peter  to  the  Apijstolic  See,  sussumcd 

diio  TnJ.f  lib.  i.  (lorn.  i.  5).  Not  very  different  la  tho  e^tim&te  of  a  modern 
l'«tliolic  writer:  "Er  bcsuss  herrliche  Eigcnscbaften  de*  Gcistea  uiid  Hcrzena 
eiuc  feine  Bilduni:;,  Kennlnisa  und  Liebe  fur  KtiiiBt  und  WRs^iiiK-haft  ;  ab«r 
fir  eiticn  Papat  war  or  viel  zu  vergnilgungaiicbtij:;,  verschwiinderlBch  und  likLdor- 
fiicktig."     J.  L  HiUer,  KirchengttchichU,  ii.  143. 

1  Ittoria  di  ConcU'w  di  Trento^  torn.  i.  lib,  i.  j.  ii. 

>  Muratori,  AHn<di  d^ftalia,  torn  xiv.  156.  Guicciardmli  fHcria  d*It<tUa, 
Utta,  vi'  p*  81,     St'f,  also,  torn.  vii.  pp.  108,  109. 

•  Ranke,  Deufsrhe  Gtschichhy  I.  255.  Rosco«  {Life  of  Leo  X.,  iv.  ch.  xxiv.) 
iefend5t  hitn  a^aiiiHt  the  iniputation  of  an^hastity,  but  docs  not  conceal!  tlif 
pleanure  he  took  in  huffoonery,  and  mi1<)l*'  re^^ta  hia  double-dealiRg  lu  hia  m- 
Uteourac  with  ftovcreigni* 
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to  give  away,  *'  of  his  mere  Libenility/'  to  Ffi'dinaiid  and 
Isiibella,  all  the  newly  disco vtri^d  regions  of  America, 
from  a  line  stretching  one  hundred  leagnes  westward  of 
the  Azores,  and  extending  ''  from  the  arctic  to  the  ant- 
arctic pole."  Afterwards  Ferdiii;in<l  :dlowed  to  the  King 
of  Portugal  that  this  line  should  run  lliree  hundred  and 
seventy,  instead  of  one  huntlred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the 
Azores,  But  the  importance  of  the  jiopes  iji  this  period 
wa&  chiefly  dependent  on  their  temporal  power  in  Italy, 
and  on  the  political  combuiations  which  tliey  were  able 
to  organize.  The  concessions  which  they  obtained  froju 
prmces  were  often  of  more  apparent  than  real  conse- 
quence. This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  sui'reuder  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  by  Francis  I,  to  Leo  X,  (151G), 

In  1438,  after  the  Council  of  Basel  had  passed  its  re- 
forming measures,  Charles  VIL  assembled  the  clergy  of 
France  in  a  great  Synod  at  Bourges.  Nearly  two  cen- 
turies before,  that  devoted  son  of  the  Clnircli,  Louis  IX., 
—  St.  Louis  of  France  —  had  issued  the  famous  Pi'ag- 
matic  Sanction,  the  charter  of  Gallican  liberties,  by  which 
interference  with  frets  elections  to  benefices  in  France,  and 
exactions  and  assessments  of  money  on  the  part  of  the 
popes,  except  on  urgent  cjc<*asiuns,  and  witti  the  kuig'a 
consent,  were  forbidden.  With  this  exampk'  before  them, 
the  Synod  of  Bourges  asserted  the  rights  of  national 
clmrches,  not  only  above  the  Pope,  but  also  above  the 
Council,  a  part  but  not  all  of  whose  reformatory  decrees 
it  adopted.  It  declared  the  Pope  subject  to  a  general 
eoimciU  and  bound  to  convoke  a  council  every  ten  years. 
The  right  of  nomination  to  benefices  was  donie*!  to  the 
Pope,  except  in  a  few  instances  specially  reserved,  and 
appeals  to  him  were  restricted  to  the  gi-avest  cases. 
Among  the  provisions  of  the  Bourges  Sanction  was  the 
denunciation  of  annates  and  first-fruits  as  simony.  Tlie 
efforts  of  Pius  IL  and  Paul  IL  to  procure  the  repeal  ol 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  \yere   steadily  resisted   by  the 
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Pailiament  of  Paris.  When,  therefore,  Leo  X.  suoceeded 
in  obtaining  from  Francis  I.,  after  liis  victorious  campaign 
in  Italy,  the  abandonment  of  the  Sanction,  it  seemed  to 
be  a  great  advance  on  the  side  of  the  Papacy.  In  reality, 
however,  although  the  Gallican  Church  was  robbed  of  its 
liberties,  the  Pope  gained  only  the  annates,  while  the 
power  of  nominating  to  the  great  benefices  fell  to  (he 
king.  Moreover,  the  coercion  that  was  required  to  bring 
the  Parhajnent  to  register  the  new  Concordat,  and  tlie 
indignation  which  it  awakened  throughout  France,  proved 
that  it  resulted  from  no  change  in  the  sentiments  of  fcho 
nation. 

The  long  struggle  of  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  affected  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism, 
afford  a  constant  illustration  of  the  predominance  which 
had  been  gained  by  secular  and  poHtical,  over  purely 
ecclesiastial  interests.  There  were  critical  moments  when 
not  only  the  king  and  the  emperor,  but  the  Pope  also, 
were  led  from  motives  of  policy  to  become  the  virtual 
allies  of  the  Protestant  cause. 

It  is  a  striking  incident,  and  yet  illustrative  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  sent  word 
to  the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony  to  take  good  care  of  Lu- 
ther —  "we  might,  perhaps,  have  need  of  him  some  time 
or  other."  *  For  fear  that  Charles  V.  would  be  too  much 
strengthened  by  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  League 
of  Smalcald,  Pope  Paul  III.  recalled  the  troops  which  he 
had  lent  to  the  Emperor,  and  encouraged  Francis  I.  to 
prosecute  his  design  of  aiding  the  Protestants.  The  Pope 
sent  a  message  to  the  French  king,  •'  to  help  those  who 
were  not  yet  beaten."  At  the  moment  when  the  Protea- 
»nt  cause  might  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  extinction, 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  appear  as  its  defenders. 
Francis  even  sought  to  make  the  Turks  his  alUes  in  hia 
•troggle  against  the  Emperor.     What  a  change  was  thia 

1  Bjul^Mi  Deutsch.  G9ch^  i.  216;  Htttory  oj  tht  Popts,  i  M. 
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from  the  days  when  the  princes  and  nations  of  Eiiropfi 
were  banded  together,  at  the  call  of  the  Church,  to  wrest 
the  holy  places  from  the  infidels  !  ^ 

Thns^  at  the  Iveginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there 
are  two  facts  which  arrest  attention  :  — 

First,  the  development  and  consolidation  of  the  nationn, 
in  their  separate  individuality,  each  with  its  own  lan- 
guage, cultni'e,  hiws,  and  institutions,  and  animated  by  a 
national  spirit  that  chafed  untler  foreign  ecclesiastical  cun- 

tTt)l. 

Secondly,  the  secularizing  of  the  Papacy.  The  popea 
bad  virtually  renounced  the  lofty  position  which  tliey  still 
assumed  to  hold,  and  which,  to  a  cert;iin  extent,  they  hiui 
once  really  held,  of  moral  and  religious  guardians  of  so- 
ciety. As  temporal  rulei-s,  they  were  unmeraed  in  politi- 
cal contests  and  schemes  of  ambition.  To  further  these, 
they  prostituted  the  opportunities  afforded  by  their  spir- 
itual function,  and  by  the  traditional  revct-ence  of  nien, 
which,  though  weakened,  w^as  still  powerful,  for  their 
episcopal  authority.  It  was  unavoidable  that  they  and 
their  oliice  with  tliem,  should  sink  in  pubUc  esteem. 
"  Duiing  the  Middle  Agea,''  says  Coleridge,  the  Papacy 
was  another  name  "  for  a  confederation  of  learned  niou 
in  the  west  of  Europe  against  the  barbarism  and  igno- 
rance of  tlie  times.  The  Pope  was  the  chief  of  this  con- 
federacy ;  and,  so  long  as  he  retiuned  that  character,  his 
power  Avas  just  and  irresistible.  It  was  the  principal 
means  of  preserving  for  us  and  for  all  posterity  all  that 
we  now  have  of  the  illumination  of  past  ages.  But  as 
soon  as  the  Prtpe  nuide  a  separation  between  his  ehanicter 
us  premier  clerk  in  Christendom  and  as  a  secular  prince  — 
A0  soon  as  he  began  to  squabble  for  towns  and  castles  — 
then  he  at  once  broke  the  charm,  and  gsive  birth  to  :» 
revolution."  "  Everywhere,  but  especially  throughout 
the  North  of  Europe,  the  breach  of  feeling  and  sympathy 

i  B&nkti,  DeuUch.  C«eA.,  i.  M. 
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went  Oil  widening ;  so  that  all  Germany,  England,  Scot- 
land, and  other  countries,  started,  like  giants  out  of  their 
sleep,  at  the  first  blast  of  Luther's  trumpet."  ^ 

>  Table  Talk  (July  24,  1830).  Almost  the  same  statement  as  to  the  mural 
fall  of  the  Papacy  is  made  by  a  fair-minded  Catholic  historian.  He  traces  itn 
decline  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  through  the  period  of  the  Kefonninj', 
Councils,  and  the  reign  of  J'jM'is  II.  and  the  popes  of  the  house  of  MedicK 
"  Bis  dahia  hatten  die  Papste  durch  ihr  Vennittleraint  iibcr  den  Fiirsten  ges- 
tanden;  jetztaber  stellten  sie  sich  densvlbcn  gletcli  und  erwcekten,  durch  ihr« 
Uiiider-  und  Kri^gslust,  Neid  und  Hass  gcgcn  »'nh.  So  war  die  gan/u  mcral- 
iKche  Kraft,  wodurch  Rom  seit  vier  Jahrhundericn  die  Welt  beherrscht  hatt«, 
untergrabeiiy  und  es  bediirfte  nur  eines  kraftigen  Stosses,  um  sie  iiber  dti 
Haoftn  sa  werfen."    J.  I.  Bitter,  KifJiengesckickte,  U.  143. 


CHAPTER    HI. 

aPECLAX  CATSES     AND    OMENS   OF  AN   ECCLE8i.4  BTIOAl 

REVOLUTION    PftlOli  TO  THE  SIXTKENTH    CENTDfiY. 


The  mediitviil  type  of  religion^  in  contrast  with  prim 
itive  Christianity,  is  pervaded  by  a  ucitain  legaliBm, 
Everything  is  prescribed,  reduced  to  rule,  subjected  to 
authority.  Mediaeval  Catliolicism  may  be  etui  tern  plated 
under  the  three  departments  of  dogma,  of  polity,  and 
of  Christian  life,  under  which  modes  of  worship  ;ire 
included.^  Under  this  last  comprehensive  rubric,  mon- 
asticism,  for  example,  which  springs  out  of  a  cerbiin  con- 
ception of  tlie  Christian  life,  belongs.  The  dogmatic  sys- 
tem, iis  elaborated  by  the  schoolmen  from  the  materials 
fm*nished  by  tradition  and  sanctioned  by  the  Church, 
constituted  a  vast  body  of  doctrine,  which  every  ChriB- 
tian  was  bound  to  accept  in  all  its  piu'ticnlars.  The 
polity  of  the  Church  lodged  all  government  in  the  hands 
of  a  superior  chiss,  tlie  priesthood,  who  were  the  com- 
missioned, indispensable  almoners  of  divine  grace.  The 
worship  centered  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  a  constantly 
repeated  mii'acle  wi*ought  by  the  hands  of  the  priest. 
In  the  idea  of  the  Christian  life,  the  visible  act  was  made 
to  count  for  so  nmch,  ceremonies  were  so  multiplied  and 
BO  highly  valued,  that  a  character  of  externality  waa 
ritamped  upon  the  method  of  salvation.  Salvation,  in- 
stead of  being  a  purely  gratuitous  act,  flowing  from  the 
mercy  of  God,  was  connected  with  humiui  merit.  The 
^uantittitive,  as   opposed  to  the  quahtative  standard  of 

1  UUnuum,  lU/vi-matoren  tor  dtr  He/vrmatioHf  L  p.  13  aeq. 
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excellence,  the  disposition  to  lay  stress  on  performances 
and  abstinences,  instead  of  the  spirit  or  principle  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  life,  lay  at  the  root  of  celibacy 
and  the  monastic  institution.  The  masses,  pilgrimages, 
fastings,  flagellations,  prayers  to  saints,  homage  to  their 
relics  and  images,  and  similar  features  so  promin^jnt  in 
mediaeval  piety,  illustrate  its  essential  character.  i'Jhria- 
tianity  wiis  converted  into  an  external  ordinance,  into  a 
round  of  observances.^ 

The  reiiction  which  manifested  itself  from  time  to  time 
witliin  tlie  Church,  anterior  to  the  Reformation,  might 
have  a  special  relation  to  either  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  mediajval  system,  or  it  might  be  directed 
against  them  all  together.  It  might  appear  in  the  form 
of  dissent  from  the  prevailing  dogmas,  especially  from 
the  doctrine  of  human  merit  in  salvation;  it  might  be 
leveled  against  the  priesthood  as  usurping  a  function  not 
given  them  in  the  Gospel,  and  as  departing  m  various 
ways  from  the  primitive  idea  of  the  Christian  ministry  ; 
it  might  take  the  form  of  an  explicit  or  indirect  resist- 
ance to  the  exaggerated  esteem  of  rites  and  ceremonies 
and  austerities.  In  either  of  these  directions  the  spirit- 
ual element  of  Christianity,  which  had  become  overlaid 
and  cramped  by  traditions,  might  appear  as  an  antago- 
nistic or  silently  renovating  force.  A  general  progress  of 
intelligence,  especially  if  it  should  lead  to  the  study  of 
early  Christianity,  would  tend  to  the  same  result. 

TTie  forerunners  of  the  Reformation  have  been  prop- 
erlj  divided  into  two  classes.^  The  first  of  them  con- 
sistb  of  the  men  who,  in  the  quiet  path  of  theological 
research  and  teaching,  or  by  practical  exertions  in  behalf 
of  a  contemplative,  spiritual  tone  of  piety,  were  under- 
mining the  traditional  system.     The  second  embraces  the 

1  This  fact  is  well  presented  by  Ullm/ a.  Heformat^-^ren  vor  dtr  Re/ormatit  * 
u  p.  auii.  seq.,  p.  8  seq. 
S  UUnumn,  i.  p.  15  seq. 
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Dames  of  men  who  ai^e  better  known,  for  the  peaaon  that 

fchpy  attempted  to  carry  out  tb^ir  iJeus  practiejilly  in  the 
way  r/f  effecting  ecclesiastical  chauges.  The  finit  clase 
lire  more  obscure,  but  were  not  less  influential  in  prepar* 
iiig  the  gi'ound  for  the  Reformation.  Protesbintism  wiia 
a  return  to  tlie  Scriptures  as  the  authentic  source  of 
(yhristian  kno\^  ledge  and  to  the  principle  that  salvation^ 
Ihut  inward  peace,  is  not  from  the  Church  or  from  r  iman 
works  ethical  or  ceremonial,  but  through  Christ  alone, 
receired  by  the  soul  in  an  act  of  trust.  Whoever, 
whether  in  the  chair  of  theology,  in  the  pulpit,  through 
the  devotional  treatise,  or  by  fostering  the  study  of  lan- 
guages ami  of  histtiry,  or  in  perilous  combat  with  ecclesi- 
astical abuses,  drew  the  niinds  of  men  to  the  Scriptures 
and  to  a  more  spiritual  conception  of  religion,  was,  in  a 
greater  or  less  measure,  a  reformer  before  the  Reforma- 
Jion. 

In  the  preceding  cliapter  we  have  reviewed  the  rise  ol 
the  hierarchical  order,  and  have  noticed  one  of  the  main 
cims*»s,  the  tendency  to  centnilization,  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionalism, whicli  had  weakened  the  authority  of  the 
clergy,  and  esp(3cially,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  had  materially  retiuced  the  power  of  the 
Papacy. 

We  have  now  to  direct  attention  to  various  special 
cause-s  and  omens  of  an  approacliing  revolution,  which 
would  affect  not  only  the  polity  but  tlie  entire  religious 
aystem  of  the  mediiBva!  Church, 

I.  Among  these  phenomena  is  to  be  mentioned  the  ris* 
of  anti-s,*icerdntal  sects  which  sprang  up  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century,  but  flourished  chiefly  in  tlie  twelftli  and 
thirteenth.  These  indicated  a  wide-spread  di.'^satisfaction 
with  the  woi-Mliness  of  the  clergy,  and  with  jm'lation; 
governnient  in  tlu^  Church.  There  were  individuals,  like 
Peter  of  Hruys,  himself  a  priest,  and  flriiry  the  Dea**on, 
tt  monk  of  Cluguy,  who,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  twelftt 
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oentury,  made  a  great  disturbance  in  Southern  France  by 
vehement  invectives  against  the  immoralities  of  the  priest- 
hood and  their  usurped  dominion.  The  simultaneous  ap- 
pcarance  of  persons  of  this  character,  whose  impassioned 
harangues  won  for  them  numerous  adherents,  shows  that 
the  popular  reverence  for  the  clergy  was  shaken.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  sectaries  of  this  period  are  tha 
Catharists,  who  were  found  in  several  countries,  but 
were  most  numerous  in  the  cities  of  North  Italy  and  of  the 
south  of  France.  The  dualism  of  the  ancient  Manicheans 
and  of  the  later  Paulicians —  the  theory  that  the  empire 
of  the  world  is  divided  between  two  antagonistic  princi- 
ples —  together  with  the  asceticism  that  grows  out  of  it, 
reappears  in  a  group  of  sects,  which  wear  different  names 
in  the  various  regions  where  they  are  found. ^  They  are 
characterized  in  common  by  a  renunciation  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  priesthood.  In  Southern  France,  where 
they  acquired  the  name  of  Albigenses,  they  were  well 
organized,  and  were  protected  by  powerful  laymen.  The 
poems  of  the  troubadours  show  to  what  extent  the  clergy 
had  fallen  into  disrepute  in  this  wealthy  and  flourishing 
district.'^  In  the  extensive,  opulent,  and  most  civilized 
portion  of  France,  which  formed  the  dominion  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  the  old  religion  was  virtually  sup- 
planted by  the  new  sect.  The  Albigensian  preachers,  who 
mingled  with  their  heterodox  tenets  a  sincere  zeal  for 
purity  of  life,  were  heard  with  favor  by  all  classes.  The 
extirpation  of  this  numerous  and  formidable  sect  was  ac- 

l  Upon  the  origin  and  mutual  relation  of  these  sects,  their  tenets,  and  thuii 
relation  to  the  earlier  dualistic  (leresies,  sec  Neander,  Church  History,  iv.  552, 
0eq.;  Gieseler,  Kirchengesckichiej  lu.  iii.  7,  §87;  Mihn&n,  History  of  Latin 
Chrigtianityj  v.  166  seq.;  Baur,  Kirdungeschichte,  iii.  489  scq. ;  Schmidt. 
Hittt.  et  Doctrine  delaSecte  des  Catharea  (Paris,  1849),  and  article  "  Katharer  " 
!n  llerzog's  JUal-Encydopadie ;  lliilin,  Geschichte  d.  Ketzervn  Mitttlalter,  I.  ; 
Maitland,  FcKt*  and  Documents  Uliistratiee  of  the  History,  etc.,  of  the  AUn- 
fetutetand  the  Waldenses  (1832);  also,  Eiyht  Essays- {\jo\u\.  1852).  Schmidt 
attempts  to  disprove  the  historic  connection  of  the  Catharists  with  tlie  raullcliiM 
M  well  as  with  the  Manicheans. 

<  llilman,  Latin  Chrittiamity^  v.  164     See  also  p.  137. 
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coraplished  only  through  a  bloody  crusade,  that  waa  sot 
on  foot  under  tlie  luispices  of  Innocent  III.,  ;ind  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  olForts  of  the  Inquisition,  which  hero  had  ita 
beguining.^  The  Albigenses,  in  their  opposition  to  the 
iiuthoriLy  of  ectilesiiiatieal  tradition  and  of  the  hierarchy^ 
and  m  their  rejection  uf  pilgrimages  and  of  certain  pra<3- 
tices,  like  the  worship  of  saints  and  images,  anticipated 
tht  Protestant  doetriiie ;  although  in  ofctier  respects  their 
creed  is  even  more  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Protes* 
tantiam  than  is  that  of  their  opponents.  It  is  interesting 
ti>  observe  tliat  at  the  moment  when  tlie  Papacy  appeared 
to  be  at  the  zenith  of  its  power,  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
which  could  only  be  put  down  by  a  great,  exertion  of 
military  force,  and  by  brutalities  which  have  left  an  in- 
dehble  skiiu  upon  those  who  instigated  them.^ 

The  Waldenses,  a  party  not  tainted  with  Maniche^in 
doctrine,  and  distinct  from  the  Catharists,  arose  in  1170, 
under  the  knid  of  Peter  Waldo,  of  J^yons,  Fuiding  thetn- 
aelvea  forbid{.lcn  to  preiich  in  a  simple  manner,  after  the 
example  of  the  Apostles,  the  ^*  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,*'  as 
they  were  styled,  made  a  stand  against  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  clergy  to  teach  the  Gospel.  Although  the  Waldensea 
are  not  of  so  Jiigh  antiquity  as  was  often  supposed,  since 
they  do  not  reach  further  back  than  Waldo,  and  although 
they  were  farles3  enlightened  as  to  doctrine  than  they  be- 
c^irae  after  they  had  been  brought  ui  contact  with  Protea- 
tantism,  yet  their  attachment  to  the  Scriptures,  and  theii 
opposition  to  clerical  usurpation  and  protligacy,  entitle 
them  to  a  place  among  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation.* 


-  *'  It  wu  A  wiir,"  SMy»  Guizot,  "  between  feudjil  France  ami  muiucipal 
tnuicu."     I/Utory  of  Cixnlizationf  led.  x. 

'i  nn3  dislinjfuished  CnUioIic  theologian,  Hcfyle,  in  tho  Kircktn-Lfjrikon^ 
ifl  "Albij^cnses,"  endcavursto  ksaen  tlie  rejsponsibilily  of  the  Pope  ami  the  ec- 
cte^iaHlieuI  authorities  for  thfj  Alhiguiiiiiaa  massacres.  But  this  is  po:»4sibte  onlji 
In  A  very  iimited  t^xtent.  It  vrnA  not  until  frightful  atrocitJcs  had  been  oom- 
tnitted,  that  an  uttempt  vraa  made  to  curb  the  ferocity  which  hud  heen  excited 
by  the  mu»t  urgent  appeals. 

s  Tbe  priucipiil  wurkd  i^'hich  hava  Mrvett  to  lettlo  disputed  points  respecting 
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Whorever  they  went^  tliey  kindled  anioiig  the  jt<?oplc  the 
desiie  to  read  the  Bible.  The  principal  theatre  of  their 
laboi-s  was  Mihm,  and  other  places  in  the  north  of  Itnly 
and  the  south  of  Fniiice,  where  the  liierarchy  had  a 
w*7aker  h^ld  on  the  people,  and  where  many  who  wnre 
disgusted  with  the  priesthood  were  likewise  repelled  by 
tin;  obnoxious  theology  of  the  Cathiirists, 

Tlie  departure  of  the  Franciscans  from  the  rule  of 
poverty  led  the  stricter  party  in  that  order  to  break  off ; 
and  all  efforts  to  heal  the  Bchisoi  proved  inefTectnaL  Tha 
Spirituals,  as  the  stricter  sect  were  called,  in  their  zeal 
against  ecclesiastical  corruption  did  not  spare  the  Roman 
Church ;  and  they,  especially  the  lay  brethren  among 
them,  the  Fratricelli,  were  delivered  over  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  were  formed 
in  the  Netherlands  societies  of  praying  women,  calling 
themselves  Beguines,  who  led  a  life  of  devotion  without 
monastic  vows.  Similar  societies  of  men,  who  were  called 
Beghards,were  afterwards  formed.  Many  of  both  classes, 
for  the  sake  of  protection,  connected  themselves  with  the 
Tertiaries  of  the  monastic  orders.  Many,  following  the 
mle  of  poverty,  became  mendicants  aLng  the  Rhine  and, 
perhaps,  through  the  influence  of  the  sect  of  the  Free 
Spirit--  a  Pantheistic  sect —  adopted  heretical  opinions  ; 
BO  that  the  names  Beguine  and  Begliard,  outside  of  the 
Netherlands,  became  synonymous  with  heretic.  A  swarm 
of  enthuBiiists  and  fanatics,  known  by  these  appeilationa, 
cherished  a  sincere  hostility  to  the  corrupt  adniinistrjition 
of  the  Church. 

the  Wildcnses  ar«  DJeckhofT,  Die  WnUfruer  tm  Mitielalter  (1851);  Itereog 
iHe  romanUchen  Wakienser  (1853),  Ffersto^  has  brauplit  forwani  new  tnfor- 
ination  in  hirt  article  on  the  Waldonsei  in  his  Renl-EncydttpfuUe.  Tlit-  lately 
discovered  oiftntiscnpt  of  the  Kobla  Letfczon  renders  it  highly  probable  thai 
this  poem  yrHB  conapost'd  in  the  fifteenth  centurr  On  the  date  nf  the  nthei 
W»tdon!*ifln  writings,  and  the  interpolations  which  they  have  auiTered,  nee  Hor 
»o|f*«  article  That  the  WaldenRe«i  have  no  existence  pri«r  to  Waido  ia  «ytii 
Md«id  at  proBcnt  hy  competent  Hcbolartu 
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The  t.^xi8fcenco  and  the  numlwir  of  this  spei'ii'-a  of  mcbx- 
ries,  wlioiM  the  Itiqiiisition  coulU  not  oxtirpiite,  ami  who, 
it  .sliuLild  bit  ubserveil,  were  mostly  plain  and  unlearned 
prople^  prove  that  a  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the 
existing  order  of  thing"s,»and  a  deep  craving,  mingled 
though  it  was  with  ignorance  and  superstition,  for  tho 
rt!Btoration  of  a  more  simple  and  ajiostolic  type  of  Chris- 
fciauity,  had  penetrated  (lie  lower  orders  of  society*  For* 
merly  they  who  were  offended  by  the  wealth  and  worldly 
temper  of  the  clergy^  had  found  rehef  by  retreating  to 
the  ansterltiea  of  monastic  life  within  the  Church.  But 
the  monastic  societies,  each  in  its  turn,  aa  they  grew 
older,  fell  into  the  luxurious  ways  from  which  their  foun- 
ders had  been  anxious  to  escape.  Now,  as  we  approach 
the  epocli  of  the  Reformation,  we  observe  the  tendency 
of  this  sort  of  diKaffection  to  embody  itself  in  sects  which 
jifisume  a  questionable  or  openly  inimical  attitude  towarda 
the  Chiu-ch.  Yet  it  is  well  that  the  ecclesiastical  revolu- 
tion was  not  left  for  them  to  accomplish,  but  was  reserved 
for  enhghtened  and  sober-minded  men,  who  would  know 
how  to  build  up  as  well  as  to  destroy. 

II.  The  Conservative  Reformers,  the  champions  of  the 
liberal,  episcopal,  or  Gailican,  as  contrasted  with  the 
papal  conception  of  the  hierarchy  ;  the  leaders  in  the 
reforming  councils,  both  by  what  these  eminent  men 
achieved  and  by  what  they  failed  to  achieve,  pi*epared 
the  way  for  the  great  change  from  which  they  themselvee 
would  have  recoiled  in  dismay.  In  carrying  forward  theii 
brittle  they  were  led  to  expose  with  unsparing  severity 
tlie  errors  and  crimes,  as  well  as  theenorjnons  nsurpations 
of  aiitliority,  Avith  which  tlie  popes  were  chargeable.  This 
could  not  but  essentially  lower  the  respect  of  men  for  the 
papal  office  itself.  At  the  same  time  the  discomfiture  of 
these  reformers,  as  far  as  tbeir  principal  attempt  is  con- 
cerned, to  reform  the  Church  **  in  head  and  members,"  a 
diacomtiture  effected  by  the  persistency  and  dexterity  of 
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the  popes  and  their  adherents,  could  not  fail  t<^  hnive  the 
impression  on  uiany  minds  that  a  more  stringent  remedy 
would  have  to  be  sought  for  the  unbearable  grievances 
under  which  the  Church  labored.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  Gerson,  D'Ailly,  and  their  compeers, 
were  as  firmly  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  a  priesthood  in 
the  Church,  and  to  the  traditional  dogmatic  system,  as 
were  their  opponents.  At  Constance,  the  Paris  theo- 
logians almost  outstripped  their  papal  antagonists  in  t£  3 
nolent  treatment  of  Huss  during  the  sessions  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  in  the  alacrity  with  which  they  condemned  him 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  to  the  stake.  It  was  a  reforma- 
tion  of  morals,  not  of  doctii^yi^ which  they  aimed  ;  the 
distribution,  but  not  the  d»M|tion  of  priestly  authority. 
III.  But  there  were  inai^Hds  before,  and  long  before 
the  time  of  Luther,  who  arW^ropriately  called  radical 
reformers  ;  men  who,  in  essential  points,  anticipated  the 
Protestant  movement.  There  were  conspicuous  efforts 
which,  if  they  proved  to  a  considerable  extent  abortive 
at  the  moment,  left  seed  to  ripen  afterwards,  and  were 
the  harbinger  of  more  effectual  measures.  Of  all  this 
class  of  reformers  before  the  Reformation,  John  Wick- 
liffe  is  the  most  remarkable.^  Living  in  the  midst  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Luther ;  not  an  obscure  or  illiterate  man,  but  a 
trained  theologian,  a  Professor  at  Oxford  ;  not  hidirg 
his  opinions,  but  proclaiming  them  with  boldness;  he, 
nevertheless,  took  the  position  not  only  of  a  Protestant, 
but,  in  many  important  particulars,  of  a  Puritan.  In  his 
principal  work  he  affirms  that  no  writing,  not  even  a 
papal  decree,  has  any  validity  further  than  it  is  founded 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  he  denies  transubstantiation,  and 

1  Lift  and  Suffering*  of  John  Wicklif  by  J.  I^wis  (Oxford,  1820);  Life  of 
WtJclif  by  Charies  Webb  Le  Ban  (184C);  John  de  Wydiffe,  a  Mcmograpk. 
by  Robert  Yaughan,  D.  D.  (London,  1853);  Wcbur,  Gesckichte  dtr  akatholi^ 
tken  Kiichen  u.  Secten  von  Groat-Brittanien,  i.  62  scq. ;  Hardwick|  Hiitory  q 
JU  Ckrittiain  Church :  Mid  He  Age,  p.  402  eeq. 
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iitti'ihutes  tlie  origin  of  tliia  dogma  to  the  siibstitutkui  cif 
a  belief  in  pnpal  dodarations  fnr  belief  in  tlie  Bible  ; 
he  asserts  thut  in  thf^  primitive  Church  there  were  but 
two  Borts  of  clergy  ;  donbts  the  Serijjtiiral  Wiirr:int  for  tlie 
ritos  of  confirm ;ition  and  extreme  unction  ;  would  luive 
all  Interference  \"ntli  civil  alTaira  and  temporal  authority 
interdicted  to  the  clergy ;  speaks  against  the  necessity  of 
auricular  confession  ;  avers  that  the  exercise  of  the  power 
to  bind  find  loose  is  of  no  effect,  save  when  it  is  conformed 
to  the  judgment  of  Christ ;  is  opposed  to  the  multiplied 
ranks  of  the  clergy,  popes,  cardijials,  patriarchs,  monks, 
canons,  and  the  rest  ;  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  indul- 
gences and  supererogatory  merits,  the  doctrine  of  the 
excellence  of  poverty,  as  that  was  held  and  as  it  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  the  mendicant  orders  ;  and  he  seta  him- 
self against  artificial  church  music,  pictures  in  worship, 
consecration  with  the  use  of  oil  and  salt,  c^inonization, 
pilgrimages,  church  asylums  for  criminals,  celibacy  of  the 
clerg5\^  Almost  every  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
mediasval  and  papal  church,  as  contrasted  with  the  Prot- 
estant, is  directly  disowned  find  combated  by  WickUffe, 
How  was  it  possible  that  he  could  do  this  so  long,  in  that 
age,  with  comparative  impunity,  and  die  at  last  in  hia 
bed,  when  so  many  wliom  he  immeasurably  outstripped 
hi  his  reformatory  ideas  paid  for  their  dissent  with  their 
lives?  The  reason  is  found  partly  in  the  fact  that  he 
identified  himself  with  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
with  the  secular  or  parish  clergy  in  their  struggle  against 
the  aspiring  mendicant  ordei^s,  and  still  more  in  tlje  fact 
that  he  stootl  forth  in  the  character  of  a  champion  <»f  v\\\] 
and  kingly  authority,  agjiiust  ecclesiastical  encroachmentB. 
He  was  pn)tected  by  Edward  IIL,  whose  cause  against 
papal  tyranny  he  had  supported ;  and  after  E<i ward's 
death,  by  powerful  nobles.     He  was  strong  enough  to 

1  Lu|{e  extracts  frou)  rlu-  TrUihffUs  net  b  GSeseter,  tii.  tv.  8.  §  125.  n.  1.    Ac 
•»mklyHi«  of  it  is  given  ")«  Tunier,  flittory  q/  Enj/ltind^  v. 
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withstand  the  opposition  to  his  work  of  Iniiislating  the 
Bible,  and  pubHcly  to  defend  the  right  of  the  people  tu 
have  the  Scripiures  in  their  own  tongue.  Not  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.,  when  the  relation  of  the  kings  to  the 
clergy  was  changed,  was  the  persecution  of  the  Wick- 
liffites,  or  Lollards,  iis  they  were  called,  vigorously  under- 
takei .  They  were  not  exterminated ;  IHtrthe  principles 
of  Wickliffe  continued  to  have  adherents  in  the  poor  and 
Dbscore  classes  in  England,  down  to  the  outbreaking  of 
the  Protestant  movement.  It  is  remarkable  that  Wick- 
liffe predicted  that  among  the  monks  themselves  there 
would  arise  persons  who  would  abandon  their  false  inter- 
pretations of  Christianity,  and,  returning  to  the  original 
religion  of  Christ,  would  build  up  the  Church  in  the 
spirit  of  Paul.^ 

In  the  same  rank  with  Wickliffe  stands  the  name  of 
John  Huss.^  Before  him  in  Bohemia  there  had  appeared 
Militz  and  Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  preachers  animated 
with  the  fiery  zeal  of  prophets,  and  lifting  up  their 
voices,  in  the  face  of  persecution,  against  the  corniption 
of  religion. 3  Still  more  was  Huss  indebted  to  Matthias 
of  Janow,  whose  ideas  respecting  the  Church  and  the 
relations  of  clergy  to  laity  involved  the  germs  of  changes 
more  radical  than  he  himself  perceived.  Huss  was 
Btrongly  influenced,  likewise,  by  the  writings  of  Wick- 

1  The  following  passage  is  from  the  Trialoffus :  "  Suppono  autem  quod  aliqni 
Imtres,  qaos  Deus  doccre  dignatur,  ad  religionem  primaevam  Christi  devutiui 
tonvertentar,  et  rellcta  sua  perfidia,  sive  obtenta  sive  petita  Antichrist!  licentia, 
r*)dibimt  libera  ad  religionem  Christi  primieram,  et  tunc  rodificnbunt  ccclesiam 
dent  Paulas."    See  Ncander,  v.  172. 

«  Hittoria  et  Monumenta  Jo,  Hub  et  /Heron.  Praf/ensis  (1715);  Palackr, 
DoeumetUa  Magisiri  J.  Jltu^  and  the  Geschichte  BShmens  by  the  same 
Mthor;  Neander,  Ctiurch  HUtory,  v.  235  seq. ;  Gillett,  Life  and  Timet  q/ 
John  Huu  (1871);  the  works  of  Van  der  Hardt  and  Lcnfant  upon  the  Coon- 
afl  of  Constance;  L.  Krumme.,  Geschichte  d.  Bdhmisch,  Reformat,  im  XV, 
Jakrh,  (1866);  Wessenberg,  Die  grossen  Kirchenvermmmlungen  dM  XV. 
V.  XVI,  Jahrh,  (vol.  ii.  1840; ;  Czerwenka,  Gtch  der  Etang.  Kirche  in 
Attrnen,  2  vols.  Leipzig,  1869-70. 

'  Keaader,  ▼.  178  seq. ;  Jof  Ian,  Vorliufer  de$  HutiiUnthumt  in  BikwLam 
t^A^i^^  1846). 
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liffe,  and  was  active  in  disseminating  them.  The  Bt> 
liemian  reformer  had  less  theological  acumen  than  the 
Kngllsli,  with  whom  he  agreed  in  his  advocacy  :  f  philo- 
Bophical  realism  and  predestination  j  nor  did  he  go  so  far 
on  the  road  of  doctrinal  innovation  ;  since  Huss,  to  the 
last,  was  a  belie vlt  in  transubataiitiation.  But  in  hia 
conception  of  the  functions  and  ditties  of  the  clergy,  in 
his  zeal  for  practical  holiness,  and  in  his  exaltation  </f 
the  Scriptures  above  the  dogmas  and  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  in  moral  excellence  and  heroism  of  character, 
Huss  was  outdone  by  none  of  the  reformers  before  or 
since.  Luther,  when  he  was  a  monk,  accidentally  fell 
upon  a  volume  of  the  sermons  of  Huss,  in  the  convent 
library  of  Erfurt,  and  was  struck  with  wonder  that 
the  author  of  such  sentiments  as  they  contained  should 
have  been  put  to  death  for  heresy.  In  the  attitude 
which  Huss  assumed  before  the  Council  of  Constance, 
there  was  involved  the  assertion  of  one  of  the  distinctive 
principles  of  Protestantism  —  that  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  He  was  commanded  to  retract  his  avowaU  of 
opinion,  and  this  he  refused  to  do  until  he  could  be  con- 
vinced by  argument  and  by  citations  from  Scripture  that 
his  opinions  were  erroneous.  That  is,  he  went  behind 
the  autliority  of  the  Council.  This  itself,  in  their  eyes, 
amounted  to  flagrant  heresy,  and  was  sufheient  to  con- 
demn him.  It  was  a  repudiation,  on  his  side,  of  tlie 
principle  of  Church  authority,  which  was  a  vital  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  system.  The  cruel  execution  of  Has? 
(1415)  and  of  Jerome,  especially  as  the  former  h;t*l 
rested  on  the  Emperor's  safe-conduct,  excited  a  storm  of 
wrath  among  their  countrymen  and  adlierents.*     Bohc 


*  That  there  was  no  violation  inT  the  anLfc-condiict  is  sussumed  by  Palockjr 
Gich.  BOftiHtiSf  and  is  maintained  by  Ilefwle,  CondlifnifcMhichte,  vn.  For  I 
teriew  of  HeMcand  a  discussion  of  thisptiint,  *ee  S^ew  Englandtr^  April,  \%Vi 
QfTit  of  thfl  principal  offenses  of  Tliiftfl,  in  thn  eyea  of  the  Council  and  of  manj 
wnlsn  fiiiicc,  was  the  doctrine,  imputed  lu  him,  that  prelates  and  mogi»tratea 
tenanted  from  Christ  by  mortal  >iii,  rcallv  ri*ase  to  be  invested  with  the! 
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mia  was  long  che  theatre  of  violent  agitation  and  of  civil 
war.  Repeated  crusades  were  undertaken  against  the 
Hussites,  but  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  assailants. 
More  pacific  measures,  coupled  with  internal  conflicts 
in  their  0\>n  body,  finally  reduced  their  strength  and 
left  them  a  prey  to  their  persecutors ;  but  the  Bohe- 
mian brethren,  an  offshoot  from  the  more  radical  of  the 
Hussite  parties,  continued  to  exist  in  separation  from 
the  Church ;  and  in  their  confessions,  drawn  up  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  reject  transub- 
Btantiation,  purgatory,  and  the  worship  of  saints. 

Other  names  exist,  less  renowned  than  those  of  Wick- 
liffe  and  Huss,  but  equally  deserving  to  be  inscribed 
among  the  heralds  of  the  Reformation.  Among  them  is 
John  Wessel,  who  was  connected  at  different  times  witli 
the  Universities  of  Cologne,  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Heidel- 
berg, as  a  teacher  of  theology,  and  died  in  1489.^  He 
set  forth  in  explicit  and  emphatic  language  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  alone.  Against  the  alleged  in- 
fallibility of  bishops  and  pontiffs,  he  avers  that  many  of 
the  greatest  popes  have  fallen  into  pestilent  errors  both 
of  doctrine  and  practice;  giving  as  examples,  Benedict 
Xni.,  Boniface  IX.,  John  XXHI.,  Pius  H.,  and  Sixtua 
IV.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  funda- 
mental tenet  of  the  reformers  which  Wessel  did  not  avow. 
Luther,  in  his  preface  to  a  collection  of  several  of  Wes- 

oifices.  This  was  thought  to  strike  at  the  foandations  of  all  civil  and  ecc'Jie&i- 
uitical  aathority.  But  Huss  explained  to  the  Council  that,  in  his  view,  such 
persons  are  still  to  be  recognized  qitoad  officium,  though  not  quoad  meritum. 
They  are  destitute  of  the  ethical  character  that  forms  the  moral  essence  of  the 
office,  Uiough  still  exercising  its  functions.  See,  on  this  important  question, 
Palacky,  III.  i.  353;  Krummel,  p.  519;  Wessenburg,  ii.  171;  also,  Hefele,  Con^ 
ciliengeichiehte,  vii.  i.  163.  To  Wickliffe  were  imputed  similar  opinions. 
Only  those  in  a  state  of  grace,  he  held,  cati  possess  property ;  others  may 
occupy  but  not  have. —  Gieseler,  iii.,  *v  c.  viii.  §  125,  n.  18;  Schrickh, 
Kirckengeschtchte,  xxxiv.  536. 

1  The  career  of  Wessel  and  his  principles  are  fully  described  by  Ullmann, 
roL  iL  pp.  287-642.  For  the  reformatory  opinions  of  John  of  Gocb  anJ 
lohn  of  Weael,  see  Ullmann,  and  Gieseler,  iiL  v.  5,  §  153. 
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liffe,  and  was  active  in  disseminating  them.  The  Bo 
hemian  reformer  hatl  less  theological  iiciiinen  tlian  the 
English,  witli  whom  he  agreed  in  his  advocacy  :f  philo- 
BOpMcal  reahsm  and  predestination  ;  nor  did  he  go  so  far 
on  the  road  of  tloctrinal  innovation  j  since  Huss,  to  the 
last,  was  a  believer  in  traiisubstanfciatiou.  But  in  hia 
conception  of  the  functions  and  dnties  of  the  clergy,  in 
his  zeal  for  practical  holiness,  and  in  his  exaltation  of 
the  Scriptures  above  the  dogmas  and  ordinances  of  the 
Church,  in  moral  excellence  and  heroism  of  character, 
Huss  Wfuj  outdone  by  none  of  the  reformers  before  or 
Bince,  Luther,  when  he  wiis  a  monk,  accidentally  fell 
upon  a  volume  of  the  sermons  of  Huss,  in  the  convent 
library  of  Erfurt,  and  was  struck  with  wonder  tliat 
the  author  of  such  sentiments  as  they  contained  should 
bave  been  put  to  death  for  heresy.  In  the  attitude 
wliich  Huss  assumed  before  the  Council  of  Constanre, 
there  was  involved  the  assertion  of  one  of  tlie  distinctive 
prinriples  of  Protestantism  —  that  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  He  was  commanded  to  retract  Ids  avowals  of 
opinion,  and  tins  he  refused  to  do  until  he  could  be  con- 
vinced by  argument  and  by  citations  from  Scripture  that 
hia  opinions  were  erroneous.  That  is,  he  went  behind 
the  authority  of  the  Council.  This  itself,  in  their  eyes, 
amounted  to  flagnmt  heresy,  and  was  sufficient  to  con- 
demn him.  It  was  a  repudiation,  on  his  side,  of  the 
principle  of  Church  authority,  which  was  a  vital  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  system.  The  cruel  execution  of  Huss 
(141.'))  and  of  Jerome,  especially  aa  the  former  hud 
rested  on  the  Emperor's  safe-conduct,  excited  a  storm  (^f 
tth  among  their  countrymen  and  adherente,*     Bohe» 


1  That  thor»  was  no  violation  of  the  mfe-con(]uct  in  assumed  by  Palacky 
Oteh.  BdhmtnttMad  it  maintained  by  Hefele,  ConciUen peach icfite,  vih  For  • 
taview  of  Hefelo and  a discasaion of  Uus  point,  sm  Ntw  Englandtr^  April,  187'j 
One  of  the  principal  offeoBea  of  Hnw,  In  the  eyes  of  the  Council  and  of  manf 
frnten  since,  ira»  the  doctrine,  imputed  to  htm,  that  prcUte«  and  magistrates 
Mparated  from  Chr!»t  hj  mortal  sin,  reallj  ceaae  to  be  invested  with  thai 
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fleVs  treatises,  declivres  liim  to  have,  boeii  n,  in:in  of  mlnii* 
nil  lie  gt^niiis,  a  rare  and  great  sonl,  and  so  h\r  in  a<^cord 
with  him  as  to  diX'trme,  that  if  he  liad  read  sooner  the 
works  of  Wesa(*l,  it  might  have  been  plausibly  said  by  hia 
nnemies  that  he  had  borrowed  evorytliing  from  them. 
,  A  man  whose  doctrinal  position  was  far  less  divi  rae 
from  the  current  system,  but  who  must  be  ranked  among 
the  noted  precni-sors  of  tlie  Ref«^rmation,  is  SavonaroUi,^ 
From  1489  to  his  death  in  141^)S,  he  live<l  at  Florence, 
and  for  a  while,  by  the  force  of  bis  intellectnal  and 
mor:d  character,  and  by  his  oonunanding  eloquence,  ex- 
erted a  ruling  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  city.  He 
was  largely  iustnimentiil  in  the  expulsion  of  the  house 
of  Medici  from  Florence.  Against  tiu^ir  tyranny  and 
the  immoralities  which  they  fostered  he  directed  from 
the  pidpit  his  sharp  invectives.  On  the  invasion  of 
the  French  under  Charles  VIII.,  which  Savonarola  had 
predicted,  he  Wiis  able,  through  the  personal  respect, 
amounting  to  awe,  with  which  he  inspired  the  king,  to 
render  important  services  to  Florence.  His  position 
there  resembled  that  which  Calvin  long  maintained  at 

1  Tbfl  two  principal  G«;nnan  biographi«s  of  SavoniiroJa  are  by  tiudelbatb 
(Hamburg,  1835)>  ami  M{:ier  tlieriiii,  183G),  the  fomier  uf  ^vhicb  iruats  prin- 
cipally of  Sftvonarola'B  docthiie,  tlip  latter  uf  »ho  pventsi  of  his  career.  From 
the  Frencb  we  hare  Jirome  Bavonaroln^  ta  Vie,  tte^  Predicntiimg,  ge»  Ecrit»,p(tr 
F,  T.  Perreti*  (Paris,  1803^).  An  extremely  valtiuWo  life  of  Savniiartjla  is  that 
by  Villari — La  Storia  de  Gtnjlttmo  Suvnnnft'ln  r  th^  sitol  tetniti^  tutrrnt't  Hn 
Pajqjfftle  Villari  con  Vaiuio  di  mioci  dommfntt  (Firenxi?,  18riH),  Villari,  in 
bift  Prfjhzione,  criticiieB  the  prerious  bioprapbers,  iincludiiig  tbo  Fjij,'lish  work 
by  Madden.  He  considers  tliat  KuJelbaLh  ami  othi-rs  have  cxii;Li;,'^otfti:Q'l  the 
Pr*>t e»tan I  1 1' ndewci OS  nf  tlie  gf eat  Dominican;  llmt  lit"  ftdhtTcd  <!uhstor  imlly 
to  llie  dogmatic  8yst<?ni  of  the  ChurcU,  tbough  be«stilc  to  pa|»iil  nb:^idi:.ti$<iin. 
Villari  vindicate,"  him  against  tho  eoininon  impiitntitni  of  a  ibiiiiii^^jj^iciil  l*m 
piyT  and  cxbibita  him  a»  a  thorough  palriot.  Hu  al-*o  slunv^  thut  Suvunarola'a 
vacillation  under  torture  was  only  in  refercnn:'  to  the  siniri-i"  of  hi*  propheciita, 
whether  natunil  or  supernatural;  n  prtint  on  whirb  he  had  cherisbijd  no  itniforra 
conviction-  An  instructive  and  brillianl  nrticlu  by  Milmjin  (n'rilten  prior  ta 
the  publication  of  Villari's  Life)  apjujarod  in  tho  QuttrtcHy  Itfdtw  (ia&9)»  It 
\a  found  in  Milnian's  EMa^s  (London,  1870)*  RoniaLi,  by  Gi'orgti  KHot  (Mm, 
Lewea),  one  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  of  the  preaent  day,  pteitenti  i 
■trUuDK  picture  of  Hmvonarola  and  of  Florentine  life  in  his  timr. 
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Geneva.  A  Lomiuican,  stimulated  to  stricter  asceticism 
by  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  Church  and  of  so- 
ciety, he  poured  out  his  rebukes  without  stint,  until  the 
pohtical  and  religious  elements  that  were  combined 
against  him,  effected  his  destruction.^  He  had  pro- 
nounced tht  excommunication,  which  was  issued  against 
lihn  by  the  flagitious  Alexander  VI.,  void,  had  declared 
that  it  was  from  the  devil,  and  he  had  continued  to 
l)reach  against  the  papal  prohibition.  In  prison  he  com- 
posed a  tract  upon  the  flfty-flrst  psalm,  in  which  he 
comes  so  near  the  Protestant  views  of  justification,  tliat 
Luther  published  it  with  a  laudatory  preface.  Savona- 
rola did  not  despair  of  the  cause  for  which  he  laid  down 
his  life,  but  predicted  a  coming  Reformation. 

IV.  We  turn  now  to  another  class  of  men  who  power- 
fully, though  indirectly,  paved  the  way  for  the  Protes- 
tant Rev^olution —  the  Mystics.^ 

Mysticism  had  developed  itself  all  through  the  scholas- 
tic period,  in  individuals  of  profound  religious  feeling,  to 
whom  the  exclusively  dialectical  tendency  was  repugnant. 
Such  men  were  St.  Bernard,  Bonaventui-a,  and  the  school 
of  St.  Victor.  Anselm  himself,  the  father  of  the  school- 
men, mingled  with  his  logical  habit  a  mystical  vein,  and 
this  combination  was  in  fact  characteristic  of  the  best  of 
the  scholastic  theologians.  But  with  the  decline  of 
scholasticism,  partly  as  a  cause  and  partly  as  an  effect, 
mysticism  assumed  a  more  distinct  shape.  The  charac- 
U?ristic  of  the  mystics  is  the  life  of  feeling ;  the  prefer- 
tnce  of  intuition  to  logic,  the  quest  for  knowledge 
through  light  imparted  to  feeling  rather  than  by  pro- 

1  For  an  example  of  his  denunciation  of  the  venality  and  other  sins  of  the 
clergy,  see  Villari,  ii.  80:  "  Vendcno  i  beuelizi,  vendono  i  sacramenti,  ven- 
dono  le  mcssc  del  mutriiaonii,  vcndono  ogiu  cosa,"  etc. 

2  Upon  the  Mystics,  besides  UHniann*8  work,  Die  Reformatoren  vor  ier  JU- 
formation^  nnd  Neandcr,  v.  380  si'q.,  see  C.  Srhmidt,  Ktudes  mr  U  MyriicuMt 
Allemtindau  XIV.  sihcU(\9\lV,  II  'Iffcricn,  Dit  chr'utL  Afyatik  (1849);  Noark 
Osdk.  d.  Myttik  (1853);  K.  A.  Vntuha:,  //mfrx  tcith  the  Jfyiifics(1850). 
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messes  of  the  intellect ;  the  iud welling  of  God  in  ihe 
Boul,  eleviit^d  to  a  holy  ciilm  by  the  consciousness  of  Hia 
(H'esericr  ;  abaoltite  self-renunciation  and  tlie  abrtorption 
of  the  Lmnan  will  into  the  divine  ;  the  ecstutie  luoud. 
The  theory  of  tlie  mystic  may  easily  slide  into  panlhe- 
ism,  where  the  union  of  the  human  spirit  with  the  di\iiie 
is  resolved  into  the  idontilication  of  the  two.^  This  ten- 
dency is  perceptible  in  one  class  of  the  ante-Protestant 
mystics,  of  which  Master  Eckart  is  a  prominent  n^prt'- 
flcntative.  He  was  Trovincial  of  the  Domiuicans  for 
Saxony ;  the  scene  of  liis  hiboi*s  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Rhine,  and  he  died  about  1321*.  Affiliated  so- 
cieties calling  tliemselves  the  Friends  of  God,  although 
they  formed  no  sect,  grew  up  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Germany  and  in  the  Nethcrlandis.  They  made  religinn 
centre  in  a  calm  dtn'outness,  in  disinterested  love  to  God 
and  in  laboi*3  of  benevolence.  It  was  iti  Cologne,  Stras-" 
burg,  and  in  other  places  in  the  ueIghb<nho(>d  of  the 
Ithhie,  that  tlie  pi'eachers  of  this  class  chielly  flourished. 
Of  them  the  most  eminent  is  John  Tauler  (1290-13^1), 
Doctor  sublimis  et  illuminatus,  as  he  was  styled,  a 
pupil  of  Eckart,  but  an  opposer  of  patitlunsm  and  a 
preacher  of  evangelical  fervor.^  To  liim  Luther  errone- 
ously ascribed  the  little  book  which  emanated  from  some 
member  of  this  mystical  school,  culled  "The  German 
Theolog)^*'  a  book  which  Luther  published  anew  in  1516, 
and  from  which  he  said  that,  next  to  the  Uible  and  SL 
Augustine,  he  had  learned  more  than  fnnn  any  other 
book  of  what  God,  Christ,  man,  and  all  things  are.  The 
njystics  were  eagerly  heard  by  thousands  who  yinirmid 


1  On  (hci  nature  of  myaticiBin,  see  KtUcr,  Gsch,  d.  chtUL  Phtltmijihttf  jv.  698 
mt\,  Rittcr  cxjOaitiB  especiallv*  the  [dejw  of  lif?rsnn.  See  alsio,  llase,  Uuttetm 
Btxiivirut. 

4  a  Schmidt,  Johtttme*  Tfiuler  wn  Stnuthurtf  (1811};  Ll/c  of  Tauler,  wiUi 
7*M»/'»fy*/fr6  nf  hin  Srrmowt,  Imtislrited  fn>m  (he  ifeniiau  by  Susanna  Wink 
worth,  tft  wliich  are  ftddtd  a  profano  by  Uev.  ('.  Kirij^sluy,  aud  an  mtntductioi 
kf  B«v.  R.  1>.  Ilili-hcHi-k,  I).  LK  (New  Yurk»  1858). 
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for  a  more  vital  kind  of  religion  than  the  Church  had 
afforded  them.  The  "  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  a  work  which  has  probably  had  a  larger  circu- 
hition  than  any  other  except  the  Bible,  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  characteristic  spirit  of  the  mystical  school.^  The 
reformatory  effect  of  the  mystics  was  twofold:  they 
wcjikened  the  influence  of  the  scholastic  system  and 
called  men  away  from  a  dogmatic  religion  to  something 
more  inward  and  spiritual ;  and  their  labors,  likewise, 
tended  to  break  up  the  excessive  esteem  of  outward 
sacraments  and  ceremonies.  Standing  >vithin  the  Chuixsh 
and  making  no  quarrel  with  it,  they  were  thus  preparing 
the  ground,  especially  in  Germany,  through  the  whole  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  Protestant  reform.  With 
these  pioneers  of  reform,  and  not  with  men  like  Huss  and 
VVickliffe,  the  religious  training  of  Luther  and  his  great 
movement  have  a  direct  historical  connection. 

V.  An  event  of  signal  importance,  as  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  and  means  of  a  reformation  in  religion,  was 
the  revival  of  learning.  This  great  intellectual  change 
emanated  from  Italy  as  its  fountain.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  the  midst  of  prevailing  darkness  and  disorder, 
Italy  never  wholly  lost  the  traces  of  ancient  civilization. 
"  The  night  which  descended  upon  her  was  the  night  of 
an  Arctic  summer.  The  da^vn  began  to  re-appear  before 
the  last  reflection  of  the  preceding  sunset  had  faded  from 
the  horizon."  2  The  three  great  writers,  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, and  Boccaccio,  introduced  a  new  era  of  culture. 
To  the  long  neglect  which  the  classic  authors  had 
suffered,  Dante  refers,  when  he  says  of  Virgil  that  he 

"  Seemed  from  long  coiiiinued  silence  hoarse."  * 

The  mind  of  Italy  more  and  more  turned  back  upon  iti 

^  Upon  the  authorship  of  this  work,  see  Gieseler,  in  v.  4.  §  146 ;  V 
d  711  seq. ;  Schmidt  in  Herzog*8  Re<d-Encycl. 

*  Mocaulay,  Etaay  on  AfacchiaeelU.     Essays,  i.  (New  York,  1861 ». 

*  Ii\f.t  i.  63.    "  Chi  per  Iun|^  silenzio  parea  fioco." 
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ancient  history  and  litei^atiire.  The  study  of  the  Roman 
itliisaica  became  a  iJ.iisiou.  No  paios  and  no  expc'iiae  were 
spared  m  recovering  nuuiusenpts  and  in  uolleethig  libra- 
ries. Princes  became  the  personal  eultivatoi's  and  pro- 
fuse patrons  of  learning.  Tlie  same  zeal  extended  itself 
to  Greek  literature.  The  philosophers  and  poets  of  an- 
tiquity were  onee  more  read  with  delight  in  their  own 
tongues.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
iu  14.3^1,  brought  a  throng  of  Greek  scholars,  with  their 
ijivaluable  literary  treasures,  to  Italy^  and  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  new  studies.  From  Italy,  the  same 
literary  spirit  spread  over  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  humanities  =—  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  eloquence, 
th*?  classical  authors  —  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Btiulious  every whei'e. 

'*  Other  futures  stir  the  world's  groat  hcartf 
Eun^pL"  is  come  to  her  majority, 
Aiul  enter*  on  tiie  vast  inheritnnce 
Won  from  the  tnmb«i  of  mighty  ancestors, 
The  BceiU,  tlio  griMi,  tlie  ^cma,  the  ailent  harps 
That  l*y  ileop  burit'd  with  the  memories  of  old  rcn^im/* 

**  For  now  the  old  epic  voiwea  ring  again, 
And  vjbrjitc  wilh  the  beat  and  nit'lody, 
Stirred  by  the  wiirnilh  of  old  Ionian  daya. 
The  iimrtyrcd  saf^t',  the  attic  orator, 
ImmtitAbly  ijicamate,  liko  the  gods, 
In  sipiritual  bodies,  wiug<?d  wort!s, 
Holding  a  univcrsie  iinf>nlpnble, 
Kind  a  now  audience/'  * 


ITiii  movement  brought  with  it  momentous  .^ouse- 
ipiences  in  the  field  of  religion.  It  marked  the  advent  of 
a  new  stage  of  culture,  wiien  the  Church  was  no  longer 
ti>  be  the  sole  instructor  ;  when  a  wider  horizon  wji-s  to 
Ire  opened  to  the  human  intellect  —  an  effect  analogou -j 
to  that  soon  to  be  produced  by  tlie  grand  geographical 
(liseovery  of  a  new  liemi sphere.  Christianity  was  to  eomo 
into  contact  \vitli  the  products  of  tlic  intellect  of  the  an 
1  Georee  Eliai's  SpanUfi  Ggp^^jt  pp  &,  0. 
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cient  nations,  aiid  to  assimilate  whatever  might  t.ct  be 
alien  to  its  o^^m  nature 

For  several  hundred  yeai-s  the  Scholastic  philosophy  and 
theology  had  reigned  with  an  almost  undisputed  sway. 
Wlien  the  Schoolmen  arose  with  their  methods  of  logical 
analysis  and  disputation,  the  old  compilations  or  books  of 
.excerpts  from  the  Fathers,  out  of  which  theology,  for  a 
uumber  of  centuries,  had  been  studied,  quickly  became 
obsolete,  and  the  adherents  of  the  former  method  were 
utterly  eclipsed  by  the  attractiveness  of  the  new  science. 
Young  men  by  thousands  flocked  after  the  new  teachers. 
From  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  Scholasti- 
cism had  been  dominant.  Nor  was  this  era  without  fniit. 
As  a  disciphne  for  the  intellect  of  semi-civilized  peoples  ; 
as  a  counterpoise  to  the  tendencies  to  enthusiasm  and 
superstition  which  were  rife  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  as  a 
means  of  reducmg  to  a  regular  and  tangible  form  the 
creed  of  the  Church,  so  that  it  could  be  examined  and 
judged,  the  scholastic  training  and  the  intellectual  prod- 
ucts of  it  were  of  high  value.^  But  the  narrowness  and 
other  gi'oss  defects  of  the  scholastic  culture  were  laid 
bare  by  the  incoming  of  the  new  studies.  The  barbarous 
style  and  the  whole  method  of  the  Schoolmen  became 
obnoxious  and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  devotees  of 
classical  learning.  The  extravagant  hair-splitting  of 
Scotus  and  Durandus,  when  compared  with  the  nobler 
method  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  excited  disdain. 
The  works  of  Aristotle,  which  were  now  possessed  in 
their  own  language,  exposed  blunders  ui  the  translation 
i.nd  interpretation  of  him,  which  brought  disgrace  upon 
the  Schoolmen.  Their  ignorance  of  history,  their  uncriti- 
^1  habit,  their  overdrawn  subtlety  and  endless  wrang- 
»*ng,  made  them  objects  of  derision ;  auc  as  the  School- 
fien  had  once  supplanted  the  Coni|:)ilei^.  so  now  the  race 
of  syllogistic  reasoners  were,  in  their  tjri, laughed  off  the 
stage  by  the  new  generation  of  classical  scholars. 
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But  the  fall  of  Scliolasticisin  did  not  take  phice  until  ti 
bad  run  its  course  and  lost  its  vitiiiity.  The  ess*^utiaJ 
principle  of  the  Schoobnon  was  the  coiTespondenee  uf 
faitii  and  reaisou  ;  the  ehanictemtic  aim  was  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  contents  of  fLiith,  the  artieles  of  tho  creed, 
on  grounds  of  reason.  This  continued  to  be  tlio  charac- 
ter of  Scholasticism,  although  the  successors  of  Ansehii 
did  not,  Eke  Uini,  aspire  to  establish  the  positive  truths  of 
Christianity  by  arguments  independent  of  revelation. 
'*  Fides  qnicrit  intelleetum  "  was  ever  the  motto.  There 
were  individuals,  as  Ahelai'd  in  the  twL'llth  century,  and 
Roger  Bacon  in  the  thirteenth,  who  seem  restive  under 
the  yoke  of  authority,  hut  wko  really  differ  from  tbcii 
contemporaiies  rather  in  the  tone  of  then'  mind  than  -d 
their  theological  tenets.  Scholasticism,  when  it  gave  u^i 
tlie  attempt  to  verify  to  the  intelligence  what  fait  1 1  re* 
ceived  on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  confessed  its  own 
failure.  Tliis  transition  was  made  by  Duns  Scotus.  It 
was  Occam,  the  pupil  of  Scotns,  by  whom  the  change  waj 
consummated.  lie  was  the  leading  agent  in  reviving 
NominaUsin.  Although  both  Wickliffe  and  Huss  were 
Re^listj3,  it  was  Nominalism  that  brought  Scholasticism  tr. 
an  end.  In  giving  only  a  subjective  vaUdity  to  general 
notions  and  to  reasonings  founded  on  tlit^m,  in  seeking  to 
t>how  that  no  settled  conclusions  can  be  reached  on  the 
path  of  rational  inquu'y  and  argumuut,  and  in  leaving  na 
other  warrant  for  Church  dogmas  exL"e})t  thatuf  authority, 
a  foundation  was  laid  for  scepticism.  The  way  was  paved 
for  the  prmcipltj  which  found  a  distinct  expression  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  that  a  thing  may  be  true  in  theolog> 
and  fabe  in  philosophy*  Occam  was  a  sturdy  nppunent 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  a  defender  uf  the  in- 
dependence of  the  civil  authority  as  related  to  theui. 
When  he  suggests  propositions  at  variance  witJi  ortho- 
doxy and  argues  for  them,  he  saves  himself  from  the 
inputatiou  of  heresy  by  professing  an  absolute  i3ubniiaai(ji; 
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to  authority  ;  but  it  is  diflBcult  to  believe  these  profes- 
Bions  perfectly  sincere.  Nominalism  necessarily  tended  to 
encourage,  also,  an  empirical  method,  an  attention  to  th^ 
facts  of  nature  and  of  inner  experience,  in  the  room  of  the 
logical  fabric  which  had  been  subverted.  The  scholastic 
philosophy,  when  it  came  to  affirm  the  dissonance  of 
reason  and  the  creed,  dug  its  own  grave.'  It  may  l^ 
mentioned  here  that  Luther  in  his  youth  was  a  dihgont 
student  of  Occam.  From  Occam  he  derived  defenses,  as 
to  another  Nominalist,  D'Ailly,  he  owed  the  suggestion, 
of  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper .^ 

But  other  effects  of  a  more  positive  character  than  the 
downfall  of  Scholasticism  flowed  from  the  renovation  of 
learning.  The  Fathers  were  brought  out  of  their  i)b- 
scurity,  and  their  teachings  might  be  compared  with  the 
dogmatic  system  which  professed  to  be  founded  upon 
them,  but  which  had  really,  in  its  passage  through  the 
mediaeval  period,  taken  on  features  wholly  unknown  to 
the  patristic  age.  More  than  this,  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  the  primitive  documents  of  the 
Christian  religion,  were  brought  forward  in  the  original 
tongues,  to  serve  as  a  touchstone  by  which  the  prevailing 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  system  must  be  tested.  The 
newly  invented  art  of  printing,  an  art  which  almost  im- 
mediately attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hardly  less  important  manufacture  of  paper 
from  linen,  stimulated,  at  the  same  time  that  it  fed,  the 
appetite  for  literature.  It  is  evident  that  the  freshly 
awakened  thirst  for  knowledge,  with  the  abundant  means 
for  gratifying  it,  must  produce  a  wide-spread  ferment.    A 

*  On  Occam,  see  Baur,  Doffmengeschicnte,  ii  236  seq.;  Dorner,  Enttoicke- 
lumgsgKh,  vender  Person  Chrislif  ii.  447  seq.;  Kilter,  Gsch.  d.  chrutl.  PhU.f  ir. 
^74  seq. ;  Haareau,  De  la  PkU,  Scholtutiquef  t,  h. ;  Herzog,  Real-Enc.  d.  ThenL 
art.  "  Occam  "  and  "  Schol.  PhiL" 

>  Bettberg,  Occam  und  Lather.  Studien  u.  KriHken^  1831, 1.  Dorner,  iL  6(7 
THa  moltamque  legit  scripta  Occam.  Hujos  acujnen  antefcrebat  ThonuB  il 
Seoto."    Melancthon,  Vita  Lutturi,  v. 
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ruovement  liiid  begun,  in  tlio  presence  of  wliicL  Latin 
Christianity,  that  vast  fabric  of  piety  und  supei*stition,  ol 
n\iion  and  invagination,  would  not  be  left  undisturbed. 

From  the  bi'glnnJDg  of  the  luuuamstic  i-evival,  it  a::.' 
eiimed,  north  of  th«  Alps,  tjBp^seiidly  in  Germany,  charac* 
teristics  different  from  those  wliieli  pertained  to  it  in  Ital^. 
Ill  Italy  the  Humanists  wore  so  smitten  with  antiquity. 
30  captivateti  with  ancient  thought,  as  to  look  vnth  indif- 
ference and,  very  frequently,  with  a  seeret  seeptieism, 
upon  Christianity  aiul  the  Chureh.^  Even  an  Epienreun 
infidelity  as  to  tlie  foundations  of  religion,  which  waa 
caught  from  Lucretius  and  from  the  dialogues  of  Cicero, 
infected  a  wide  circle  of  literary  men.  Preachers,  in  a 
strain  of  florid  rhetoric  would  associate  the  names  of 
(Jreek  and  Roman  heroes  with  those  of  apostles  and  saints, 
and  with  the  mime  of  the  Saviour  himstdf.  If  lui  example 
of  distinguished  piety  Avas  required,  reference  would  be 
made  to  Nnma  Pompihus.  So  prevalent  was  disbelief 
re^ipecting  the  fmidamtntal  truths  of  natural  religion  that 
the  Council  of  the  Lateran,  under  Leo  X.,  felt  called  upon 
to  affirm  the  immortality  and  individuality  of  the  soul. 
The  revival  of  literature  in  Italy  was  thus,  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  the  revival  of  paganism.  When  we  look  at 
the  poets  and  rhetoricians,  we  slioidd  sujipose  that  the 
gtids  of  the  old  mytliology  had  risi'U  from  the  dead,  while 
in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  Plato  and  Plotinus  had  sup- 
pin  nted  Paul  and  Isaiidj.  If  in  the  Florentine  scliool  of 
Platonists,  under  the  lead  of  Marfcilins  Ficinus,  a  more 
Ixelieving  temper  prevailed,  yet  these  mingled  freely  with 
Christian  tenets  fancies  borrowed  from  the  favorite  phi* 
Itfsophy.  It  is  not  meant  that  religion  was  driven  out  by 
humanism.  The  spirit  of  religion  had  vanished  to  a  great 
extent  before,  and  liumaiiiam  took  possession  of  vacant 
ground.  Under  the  influence  of  the  classic  school,  sayi 
Gujzot,  the  Church  in  Italy  "gave  herself  up  to  all  tht 

*  Toi«t»  3U  WUderbekbtmff  d.  damtchm  AiUrtkumit  p.  476  taq. 
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oleasures  of  an  indolent,  elegant,  licentious  civilization ; 
fco  a  taste  for  letters,  the  arts,  and  social  and  physical 
enjoyments.  Look  at  the  way  in  which  the  men  who 
played  the  greatest  political  and  literary  parts  at  that 
period  passed  their  lives  —  Cardinal  Bembo,  for  example, 
—  and  you  will  be  surprised  by  tlie  mixture  which  it  ex- 
hibits of  luxurious  effeminacy  and  intellectual  culture^ 
of  enervated  manners  and  mental  vigor.  In  surveying 
this  period,  indeed,  when  we  look  at  the  state  of  opinions 
and  of  social  relations,  we  might  imagine  ourselves  living 
among  the  French  of  the  eighteenth  century.  There  was 
the  same  desire  for  the  progress  of  intelligence,  and  for 
the  acquirement  of  new  ideas ;  the  same  ttiste  for  an 
agreeable  and  easy  life,  the  same  luxury,  the  same  licen- 
tiousness ;  there  was  the  same  want  of  political  energy 
and  of  moral  principles,  combined  with  singular  sincerity 
and  activity  of  mind.  The  literati  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  prelates  of  the 
Church  as  the  men  of  letters  and  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  did  to  the  nobility.  They  had  the  same 
opinions  and  manners,  lived  agreeably  together,  and  gave 
themselves  no  uneasiness  about  the  storms  that  were 
brewing  round  them.  The  prelates  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Cardinal  Bembo  among  the  rest,  no  more  fore- 
saw Luther  and  Calvin  than  the  corn-tiers  of  Louis  XIV. 
foresaw  the  Frencli  Revolution.  The  analogy  between 
the  two  cases  is  striking  and  instructive."  * 

The  semi-pagan  spiiit  wiis  not  confined  to  elegant  lit- 
erature. It  entered  the  sphere  of  politics  and  practical 
morals,  and  in  tliis  department  found  a  systematic  ex- 
pression in  *'  The  Prince  "  of  Macchiavelli.  This  work, 
which  was  intended  neither  as  a  satire,  nor  as  an  expo- 
sure of  king-craft  for  the  warning  of  the  people,  but  as  a 
serious  code  of  i)olitical  maxims,  sets  at  defiance  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  morality.     The  only  apology  that  can 

^  (jiUEOt,  Uist.  of  CiciUzation,  IccL  xi. 
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be  made  for  it  is  thiit  it  simply  rL*flucts  the  actual  prac* 
ticti  of  tbut  iige,  the  habitual  conJui^t  of  riilei*s,  in  which 
treacheiy  and  dissimuhitiou  were  acoouated  a  merit,' 
Macchiavelli  was  a  patriot,  he  was  at  heart  a  republican^ 
but  he  setiuis  to  have  concluded,  tliai  Italy  hud  no  hope 
save  in  a  despot,  and  that  all  means  .\re  justi liable  which 
are  requisite  or  advanttigeous  for  seciu'iug  an  end.  Yet 
he  was  supported  and  held  in  esteem  by  Leo  X,  and 
Clement  VI I.,  and  inscribed  his  Hiigitious  treatise  to 
young  Lorenzo  de  Jledici.  The  political  condition  of  Italy 
favored  the  growtli  of  a  public  oplniou,  in  which  the  vicea 
recommended  in  **"  The  Prince  "  were  looked  ujion  not  only 
without  disapprobation,  but  as  commendahle  quaUties  in 
ii  statesiirLin.- 


In  Germany  J  on  the  contrary,  from  the  outset,  the  new 
learning  was  cultivated  in  a  religious  spirit.  It  kindled 
the  desire  to  examine  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  to 
study  earnestly  the  Scriptiu'es.  Reuchlin,  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  German  Humanists,  considered  that  Ida 
greatest  wurk,  his  most  durable  monument,  wtis  his 
Hebrew  Grammai'.  His  battle  with  the  monks  is  a  de- 
cisive event  in  the  cojnbat  of  the  new  era  with  the  old, 
Rt'uchlln  had  studied  Greek  at  Pjiris  and  Basel  ;  he  had 
lectured  in  various  schools  and  universities;  had  been  em- 
ployed in  importimt  offices  by  princes  ;  had  visited  Rome 
on  official  business ;  at  Florence  had  mingled  with  Poli- 
tiaii,  Pico  de  Mirandola,  Marsihus  Ficinus  ;  had  devoted 
himself  enthusiastically  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  not  only 
as  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  but  iilso  b<'cause  he 
supposed  himself  to  find  in  the  Kabbiihi  corroboration  and 
illuatnitiijii  uf  Christian  doctrines.  He  was  everywhere 
famous  as  a  siliolar.  The  Dominicans  of  Tologne,  witli 
Hoogstraten,   an  ignorant  prior,  at  their  head,  vexed  at 

1  See  the  i^marks  of  WKcaton,  ElementM  of  InttmativmU  Lam^  i.  pp.  18,  II 
*  See  MucjiuIa/^s  E^t^y^  AfticchiaveUi. 
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Reuchliii's  refusal  to  support  them  in  their  project  for 
destroying  Judaism  by  burning  all  the  Hebrew  literature 
except  the  Old  Testament  —  a  project  to  which  they  had 
been  incited  by  Pfefferkorn,  a  converted  Jew — put  forth 
a  resolute  and  malignant  effort  to  get  him  convicted  of 
heresy  or  force  him  to  retract  his  published  opinion;i 
I'lnding  that  soft  words  and  reasonable  concessions  were: 
unavailing,  he  took  up  the  contest  in  right  earnest,  and 
bemg  supported  by  the  whole  Humanist  party,  which 
raUied  in  defense  of  their  chief,  he  at  length  succeeded, 
though  not  without  passing  through  much  anxiety  and 
peril,  in  achieving  a  victory.  By  it  the  scale  was  turned 
against  tlie  adversaries  of  literature.  The  schohirs  van- 
quished the  monks.  In  this  conflict  Reuchlin  was  effi- 
ciently aided  by  Francis  of  Sickingen  and  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  both  of  them  quite  disposed,  if  it  was  necessary, 
to  make  use  of  carnal  weapons  against  the  hostile  ecclesi- 
astics. It  was  the  alliance  of  the  knights  with  the  pio- 
neers of  learning.  The  JEpistolce  ohscurorum  virorum^ 
composed  by  Hutten  and  others,  are  a  scornful  satire  upon 
the  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  of  Hoogstraten  and 
the  monks.^  The  applause  that  gi-eeted  the  appearance 
of  these  lettei-s,  in  which  the  monks  are  held  up  to  merci- 
less ridicule,  was  a  significant  sign  of  the  progress  of  in- 
telligence (1516). 

The  Humanists  were  slow  in  gaining  a  foothold  in  the 
universities.  These  establishments  in  Germany  had  been 
founded  on  the  model  of  Paris.  Tlieology  had  the  upper- 
most seat,  and  the  Scholastic  philosophy  was  enthroned  in 
the  chairs  of  instruction.  In  particular,  Paris  and  Cologne 
were  the  strongholds  of  the  traditional  theology.  The 
Humanists  at  length  gained  admission  for  their  studies  at 
Heidtjlberg,  TUbingen,  and  some  other  places.  In  1502, 
the  Elector  Frederic  of  Saxony  organized  a  university  at 

1  On  this  work  see  Baur,  KirckenguckteMe^  iv.  17,  aar.  Sir  William  Hajiil* 
ton,  /KidunoiM,  etc.  (1853). 
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WitteiiDLTg.  This  uew  institution,  which  declared  Au- 
giiBtino  to  be  its  patron  saint,  was  from  the  first  favoratl** 
to  Biblical  studies,  and  gave  a  hospitible  reception  to  the 
teachers  of  clsissical  leaniiugJ     Hero  was  to  be  the  heiirth- 

me  of  the  Reforniatiou. 

Ill  other  countries  the  cause  of  learnin^^  was  advancing, 
anc.  brouglii  with  it  increased  liberaHty,  and  tendencies 
to  reform  in  rehgion.  In  1408,  C<4et,  the  sou  of  a 
wealthy  London  merchant  who  hiul  beevi  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  city,  had  returned  from  his  studies  in  Italy,  and  w^i  i 
expounding  the  Greek  epistles  of  Paul  at  0>dord,  to  the 
deUght  of  all  who  aspired  after  the  "*  new  learning,"  and 
the  disgust  and  alarm  of  the  devotees  of  the  Schohistic 
theology.  He  was  johied  by  Erasmus,  then  thirty  years 
of  age,  of  tlie  same  age  as  Coli't,  and  not  yet  risen  to  fame, 
but  full  of  ardor  in  the  inirsnit  of  knowledge,  and  glad  to 
enter  into  the  closest  bou<Ls  of  friend.ship  and  fellowship 
witli  tlie  more  devout,  if  leSvS  briUiaut  and  versiitile*,  Eng- 
lish scholar.  To  them  was  united  a  young  man,  Thomas 
More,  who  waa  destined  to  tlio  law-,  but  whose  love  of 
knowledge  and  sympathy  with  the  advaucing  spirit  of  the 
age,  brought  him  into  intimate  relations  with  the  two 
scholars  just  named.^  Colet,  More,  and  Enismus  contin- 
ued to  be  friends  and  fellow-hiborei's  in  a  common  cause 
to  the  end.  Colet  became  Dean  of  St.  PauFs,  founded  St. 
PauFs  school  at  his  own  expjnae,  and  boldly,  yet  with 
gentleness,  exerted  his  influence,  not  only  in  favor  of  claa- 
eka  and  Biblical  study,  but  also,  not  without  peril  to 
himself,  against  superstition  and  in  bchali  of  enlightened 
views  in  religion.  More  followed  the  same  path,  and  in 
his  ♦*  Utopia"  he  has  a  chapter  on  the  rehgions  of  that 
tmaginary  commonwealth,  in  which  he  represents  that  the 

J  Von  Raumer,  GejKhichte  der  PatloffOffik,  W,  34. 

5«  At  Oxford,  Afl  at  fans  and  elsewhfre,  tire  advei^arics  of  the  "  dcw  learn 
\a^X  "  "nit*^d  in  a  hostility  to  tbi  atndy  of  Greek.  It  renimda  one  of  the  an 
lipatUy  to  thp  aame  atudy  which  existed  amung  the  conscrvattve  Rotuana  Mrhoi 
Cic«ro  waa  a  youth.    Foraytb^  Li/c  vf  CictrOt  i.  20. 
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people  were  debating  among  themselves  "whether  one 
that  were  chosen  by  them  to  be  a  priest,  would  not  be 
thereby  qualified  to  do  all  the  things  that  belong  to  that 
character,  even  though  he  had  no  authority  derived  from 
the  Pope."  It  was  one  of  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Utopians 
that  no  one  should  be  punished  for  his  religion,  but  con- 
verts were  to  be  made  to  any  faith  only  "  by  amicable  and 
modest  ways,  without  the  use  of  reproaches  or  violence." 
They  made  confession,  not  to  pi-iests,  but  to  the  heads  of 
families.  Their  worship  was  in  temples,  in  which  were 
no  images,  and  where  the  forms  of  devotion  were  care- 
fully framed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  offend  the  feelings 
of  any  class  of  sincere  worshippers.  In  this  work,  as  in 
the  sermons  of  Colet,  even  such  as  were  preached  before 
Henry  VIII.,  there  was  a  plain  exposure  of  the  barbari- 
ties and  impohcy  of  w[ir.  In  reference  to  what  we  term 
political  and  social  science,  there  appear  in  the  teachings 
of  Colet  and  More,  and  of  their  still  more  famous  asso- 
ciate, a  humane  spirit  and  a  hostility  to  tyranny  and  to 
all  oppressive  legislation,  which  are  not  less  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  than  they  were  in  advance 
of  the  practice  of  the  times.^ 

The  foremost  representative  of  Humanism,  the  incar- 
nation, as  it  were,  of  its  genius,  was  Erasmus.^  The 
preeminence  which  he  attained  as  a  literary  man  is  what 
no  other  scholar  has  approached,  unless  it  be  Voltaire, 
vhom  he  resembled  in  the  deference  paid  to  him  by  tJie 

1  The  relations  of  Colet,  More,  and  Erasmus,  and  the  characteristic  work  of 
each,  are  finely  described  in  the  truly  interesting  worlc  of  Seebohm,  The  Orfotd 
iZf/ormcrfq/*  1498  (London,  1809). 

2  Optra,  xi.  vols.,  folio  ok.  (Clcricu.«»)  1703  There  are  lives  of  Erasmus  bv 
T^Clerc,  Bayle,  Knight,  Burigny  (Paris,  1757),  Jortin  (1758-00),  Hess  (ZunVh, 
1790),  Adolf  Muller  (1828),  by  Erhard  in  Ertch  und  Gruhfr's  Encyclopotl 
ptxxvi.),  and  by  others;  a  sketch  br  Nisard  in  his  Etwies  sur  la  Rtndissnnct. 
These  biographies  are  criticized  by  Milman  in  his  interesting  article  on  ?>&.<; 
mu8.  Quart.  Rev.,  No.  coxi.,  reprinted  in  his  Essays,  Not  nrithstanding  th' 
nnfavorable  judgment  of  J)hn.Hon,  Jortin*a  Life  is  anj-thing  but  a  "  dull  book.'' 
Poi  a  scholar,  notwithstanding  its  want  of  plan  and  of  symnretry,  it  is  one  of 
'Jic  most  delightful  of  biographies. 
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greut  in  worldly  rank.  Each  was  a  wit  and  an  ioonQcladt 
in  his  own  way,  but  their  characters  in  other  respects 
were  quite  unlike.^  The  fame  of  Enisniua  was  rendered 
possible,  in  part,  by  the  universal  use  of  Latin,  as  the 
common  limgnage  of  educated  men ;  a  state  of  thin^^^s  of 
which  his  want  uf  familiarity  with  Italiim  and  EngUali, 
althougb  he  had  sojourned  in  Italy  smd  lived  long  m 
England,  is  a  ciirioos  sign.  By  the  irresistible  bent  of 
his  mind,  as  well  as  by  assiduous  culture,  Erasmus  was 
a.  man  of  letters.  He  must  be  that,  whatever  else  lie 
failed  to  be.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  was  inferior  to 
that  of  his  contemporary  and  rival,  Budieus  ;  he  took  no 
pains  to  give  his  style  a  classical  finish,  and  laughed  at 
the  pedantic  Ciceronians,  who  avoided  all  pln^iseology  not 
sanctioned  by  the  best  aneient  authority,  and  sometiuiea 
all  words  not  found  in  their  favorite  author.^  He  wrote 
hastily  :  **  I  precipitate,"  he  says,  ''  rather  tlian  com- 
pose.''' ^  Yet  the  wit  and  wisdom  and  varied  erudition 
which  he  poured  forth  from  his  full  mind,  made  him 
justly  the  most  popidar  of  ^vriters.  He  sat  on  his  throne, 
an  object  of  admiration  and  of  envy.  By  his  multifarioua 
publications  and  his  wide  correspondence  with  eminent 
pei*sons,  ecclesiastics,  statesmen,  and  scholars,  his  influence 
was  diffused  over  all  Europe.  In  all  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career  Erasmus  stniggled  with  indigence.  His  health 
was  not  strong  and  he  thought  that  he  could  not  live  upon 
a  little.  His  dependence  upon  patroniige  and  pensions 
pla*3ed  fetters  upon  him,  to  some  extent,  to  the  end  of  his 
life  ;  yet  he  loved  independen<*e,  frequently  chose  to  re- 
ceive the  attentions  of  the  great  at  a  distance  from  thom, 
diid  selected  for  his  place  of  abode  the  city  of  Biuseh 
where  he  was  free  alike  from  secular  and  ecclesiastical 
tynumy.     Erasmus,  by  his  writings  and  his  entire  per- 


<  Coleridge  haa  compared  ntid  contrasted  them,  Tht  Friend^  First  Landiir| 
PJace:  Ee^ay  i. 
f  Jtirlin.  i  74.  «  Ihiii.,  I  152.  <  fbtd-,  I  1«S 
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Bonal  influence,  was  the  foe  of  superstition.  In  his  early 
days  he  had  tasted,  by  constraint,  something  of  monkish 
life,  and  his  natural  abhorrence  of  it  was  made  more  in- 
tense by  this  bitter  recollection  and  by  the  trouble  it  cost 
him,  after  he  had  become  famous,  to  release  himself  from 
the  thraldom  to  which  his  former  associates  were  inclined 
to  call  him  back.  In  truth,  he  conducted  a  life-long  war- 
fare  against  the  monks  and  their  ideas  and  practices.  Hia 
"Praise  of  Folly  "  and,  in  particular,  the  ''  Colloquies,"' 
in  which  the  idleness,  illiteracy,  self-indulgence,  and  arti- 
ficial and  useless  austerities  of  "  the  religious,"  were 
handled  in  the  most  diverting  style,  were  read  with  in- 
finite amusement  by  all  who  sympathized  with  the  new 
studies,  and  by  thousands  who  did  not  calculate  the  effect 
of  this  telling  satire  in  abating  popular  reverence  for  the 
Church.  The  "  Praise  of  Folly  "  was  written  in  1510 
or  1511,  in  !More's  house,  for  the  amusement  of  his  host 
and  a  few  other  friends.  Folly  is  personified,  and  repre- 
sented  as  discoursing  to  her  followers  on  the  affairs  of 
mankind.  All  classes  come  in  for  their  share  of  ridicule. 
Grammarians  and  pedagogues,  in  the  foetid  atmosphere 
of  tlieir  schoolrooms,  bawling  at  their  boys  and  beating 
them ;  scholastic  theologians,  wraugling  u])on  frivolous 
and  insoluble  questions,  and  prating  of  the  physical  con- 
stitution of  the  world  as  if  they  had  come  down  from  a 
council  of  the  gods  —  "  with  whom  and  whose  conjectures 
nature  is  mightily  amused ; "  monks,  '*  the  race  of  new 
Jews,"  who  are  surprised  at  last  to  find  themselves  among 
the  goats,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge,  faring  worse 
tlian  common  sailors  and  wagoners ;  kings  who  forget 
their  responsibilities,  rob  their  subjects,  ami  think  only  of 
their  own  pleasures,  as  himting  and  th(»  keeping  of  fine 
horses;  ])opes  wlio,  though  infirm  old  ni<m,  t^l?e  the 
Bword  into  thoir  hands,  and  "  turn  law,  roligion,  peace, 
and  all  human  affairs  upside  down  " — such  are  some  of 
the  divisions  if  mankind  who  are  held  up  to  ridicule. 
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At  tilia  time  Julias  IL  filled  the  papal  cluiir,  and  all 
renders  of  EraBmus  must  have  recognized  the  portrait 
which  he  drew  of  the  warliki3  old  poJititL  Erasmus  did 
aot  spare  the  legends  of  the  saints,  which  formed  so  fair  a 
mark  for  the  shiifts  of  wit ;  and  by  his  observations  on 
the  stigmata  of  St.  Francis,  offended  the  order  oi 
which  he  was  the  almost  adoi'ed  founder.  When  ro- 
quested  by  a  cardintd  to  draw  np  the  lives  of  the  Saints^ 
he  begged  to  be  excused  ;  they  N>'ere  too  full  of  fables,* 
Ills  comments  on  misgovernment  in  the  Church,  on  the 
extortions  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  from  the  Pope  do^vn 
wards*  were  not  the  less  biting  and  effective,  fur  the  hu- 
morous form  in  which  they  were  generally  cast.  Ijideed, 
as  Coleridge  has  said,  it  is  a  merit  of  the  jests  of  Erasmus 
that  they  can  all  be  translatt'd  into  arguments.  There 
was  what  ho  called  a  **  riiarisaic  kingdom,"  and  he  would 
never  write  anytlniig,  he  said,  that  windd  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  tlie  defendei's  of  it.-  In  his  own  mind,  he 
distinguished  between  the  Chureli  and  the  *'  Popish  sect," 
as  he  designated,  even  in  a  letter  to  Melancthon,  the  sup- 
porters of  eeclesiiistical  abuses  and  tyninny.^  There 
were,  in  his  judgment,  two  evils  that  must  he  cut  up  by 
the  roots  before  the  Church  could  have  peaae.  The  ouo 
was  hatred  for  the  court  of  Rome,  occasioned  by  her  in- 
tolerable avarice  and  cruelty ;  the  other  was  the  yoke  of 
luiman  conKtitutious,  robbing  the  people  of  their  religious 
liberty.  He  would  have  maile  the  creed  a  very  short 
jne,  limited  to  a  few  '*^  plain  trutlis  contained  in  Scrip- 
.^ure,"  ami  icaving  all  the  rest  to  t\n}  individual  judgment. 
lb'  tliougbt  tb:it  many  things  should  be  referred,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  pfjpular  ciy,  to  '*  the  next  general  council," 
but  to  the  time  when  wo  see  God  face  to  face.*  Partly 
fiom  ilio  natural  kindness  of  his  temper,  partly  from  lis 
lilyeral  culture,  und  still  more,  perhaps,  from  a  persona* 
uppreriatitiii  of  tli*^  difUfidtiesand  uncertainties  of  religions 

I  JoTlin,  I  aul,  il.  31.       a  ibid,,  I.  284.      »  JbiJ.,  I  im.      *  IbUL,  I  965. 
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doctrine,  he  iveiit  beyond  almost  every  other  eminent  man 
of  his  age  in  his  liking  for  religious  liberty.  He  was  con- 
scious that  without  the  practice  of  a  pretty  wdde  toleration 
on  the  part  of  rulers  in  Church  and  State,  he  would  him- 
self fare  ill.  He  was,  m  fact,  obliged  to  be  constantly  on 
his  defense  against  charges  of  heresy.  He  hud  said  thuigs 
without  number  which  could  easily  be  turned  into  grounds 
of  accusation.  His  enemies  were  numerous  and  vindictive^ 
and  although,  in  the  literary  combat,  he  was  more  than  a 
match  for  all -of  them,  he  was  sensitive  to  their  attacks. 
He  complains  that  the  Spaniard,  S tunica,  had  presented 
to  Leo  X.  a  libel  against  him,  containing  sixty  thousand 
heresies  extracted  from  his  writings.^  Notwithstanding 
all  his  denials  and  professions,  there  lurked  in  the  minds 
of  the  ardent  adherents  of  the  mediaeval  system,  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  he  was  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  that 
his  influence,  so  far  as  it  prevailed,  could  only  conduce  to 
their  overthrow.  In  this  feeling,  whatever  may  have  been 
true  of  their  specific  charges,  they  were  fully  justified. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  condemnation  of  his  "  Col- 
loquies *'  by  the  University  of  Paris,  and  other  proceed- 
ings of  a  like  nature,  which  emanated  from  the  monkish 
party,  did  not  operate  to  give  to  his  ideas  a  wider  currency. 
But  there  was  a  positive  work  which  Erasmus  did,  the 
solidity  and  value  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate. 
By  his  editions  of  Cyprian  and  Jerome,  and  his  transla- 
tions from  Origen,  Athanasius,  and  Chrysostom,  he  opened 
up  the  kr.owledge  of  Christian  antiquity,  and  gave  his 
contemporaries  access  to  a  purer  and  more  Biblical  the- 
ology. His  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  his  paraphrases 
of  tiie  New  Testament,  which  were  at  one  time  appointed 
to  be  read  in  the  churches  of  England,  his  commentaries, 
his  treatise  on  preaching,  and  various  other  works,  pro- 
m  -ited  Christian  knowledge  in  a  most  remarkable  degree. 
In  bis  writings  of  this  sort,  along  with  enlightened  viewi 

1  Jortin,  i.  989. 
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of  dcxjtrine  and  of  the  nature  of  the  Cliiistian  life,  were 
earnest  complaints  agniiist  tbe  iimltitufLi  *>f  eliureh  ordiu- 
ancea  contrived  for  the  oppression  of  the  poor  tind  tlio 
enrichhig  of  the  clergy.  He  would  liave  the.  liiity  in- 
structed ;  he  wished  that  the  humblest  woman  might  reatl 
the  Gospels.  Tht'  judaizing  customs  and  rites  with  which 
the  Church  was  burdened^  are  pointed  out  in  his  commenta 
on  Scripture.  In  these  publications,  which  the  art  of 
printhig  scattered  in  nmltipli*^d  editions  over  Europe,  the 
great  lights  of  the  patristic  agt\  and  the  A|>ostles  them- 
selves,, reappeared  to  break  up  the  reigii  of  supoi^stltion. 
Never  was  an  alliance  between  author  and  printer  moi*e 
happy  for  both  parties,  or  more  fruitful  of  gotxl  to  the  pub- 
lic, than  was  that  between  Eraamus  and  Froben  of  Basel, 
In  view  of  the  whole  career  and  various  productions  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Humanists,  it  is  not  exaggerated  praise  to  say 
that  he  was  **the  living  embodiment  of  almost  all  that 
which,  ill  consecpience  of  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the 
ancients,  the  mind  of  the  Western  nations  for  more  than  n 
himdred  yeiirs  had  wrought  out  and  attained*  It  was  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  languages,  not  only  cultivadon  of 
style,  of  tiiste  ;  but  therewith  the  whole  mental  cast  had 
received  a  freer  hirn,  a  finer  touch.  In  tliis  comjvrehen- 
Bive  sense,  one  may  say  that  Erasmus  was  the  most  cul- 
tivated man  of  his  times."  ^ 

Of  the  relations  of  Erasmus  to  Luther  and  the  Prot- 
estant cause,  there  will  be  an  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
His  writings  and  the  reception  accorded  to  tliem  sliow 
that  the  Euroju^an  mind  had  outgrown  the  existing  ec- 
clesiastical system,  and  was  ready  to  break  loose  from  its 
oontroh 


Some  of  the  principal  pf  ints  in  the  view  which  has  been 
pTe«ent(>d  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  lecture,  respecting 
the  causes  that  paved  the  way  of  the  Reformation,  may 
be  briefly  set  forth  as  follows  :  ~ 

•  Strauss,  rirlrh  oon  Ruttfti,  p.  491. 
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Among  the  salient  features  characteristic  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were :  the  subordination  of  civil  to  ecclesiastical  so- 
ciety, of  the  State  to  the  vast  theocratical  community 
having  its  centre  at  Rome  ;  the  government  of  the  Church 
by  the  clergy  ;  the  union  of  peoples  under  a  common  eo- 
clesiastical  law  and  a  uniform  Latin  ritual ;  an  intellectual 
activity  shaped  by  the  clergy  and  subservient  to  the  pre- 
vailing religious  and  ecclesiastical  system. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  the  rise  of  a  new  order  of 
things  were :  — 

1.  The  laical  spirit ;  becoming  alive  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  civil  society  ;  developing  in  the  towns  a  body 
of  citizens  bold  to  confront  clerical  authority,  and  with 
their  practical  understanding  sharpened  and  invigcrated 
by  diversified  industry  and  by  commerce ;  a  laical  spirit 
which  manifested  itself,  also,  in  the  lower  classes,  in  satires 
aimed  at  the  vices  of  the  clergy ;  which,  hkemse,  gave 
rise  to  a  more  intense  feeling  of  patriotism,  a  new  sense  of 
the  national  bond,  a  new  vigor  in  national  churches.^ 

2.  A  conscious  or  unconscious  religious  opposition  to 
the  established  system ;  an  opposition  which  appeared  in 
sects  like  the  Waldenses,  who  brought  forwuBfll  the  Bible 
as  a  means  of  correcting  the  teaching,  rebuking  the  offi- 
cers, or  reforming  the  organization  of  the  Church ;  or  in 
mystics  who  regarded  religion  as  an  inward  life,  an  im- 
mediate relation  of  the  individual  to  God,  and  preached 
fervently  to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue. 

8.  A  literary  and  scientific  movement,  following  and 
d'splacing'the  method  of  culture  that  was  peculiar  to  the 
mediaeval  age  ;  a  movement  which  enlarged  the  area  and 
multiplied  the  subjects  of  thought  and  investigation ;  which 
drew  inspiration  and  nutriment  from  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  wisdom,  eloquence,  and^art. 

1  See  Hagen,  DeutscklancTg  littrarUche  «.  reliffiOse  Verhdhniste  im  Befortna. 
iioHueitalter,  i.  1-32.  But  Hapcen  (p.  18)  separates  the  "  satyfiach  volksmiissige  *' 
'^I^Kmition,  as  a  distinct  head,  in  the  room  of  the  more  general  rubric  abovab 
He.docfl  not  omit  to  notice,  however,  t!ie  other  elements  invclvcd  in  the  lav 
spirit 
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These  three  latent  or  oj)en  sjx^cies  of  anhigonisiii  to  the* 
mediseyal  spirit  were  ofton  luingkKl  with  one  another. 
The  Mystic  and  the  Iluniiinist  might  be  united  in  the 
same  person.  The  laical  spirit  in  its  higher  types  of  mani- 
festation was  reinforced  by  tlie  new  culture.  Satirical 
attacks  upon  absurd  ceremonies,  upon  the  follies  and  sins 
of  monks  and  priests,  had  a  keener  edge,  as  well  as  a 
more  serious  effivt,  when  they  emanated  from  stodentf 
bmiliar  with  Plautus  and  Juvenal. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

rUTHER     A.ND    THE    GERMAN    REFORMATION,     TO    THR 
DIET  OF  AUGSBURG,   1530. 

Germany,  including  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerlan*!, 
was  the  centre,  the  principal  theatre,  of  the  Reformation. 
It  is  not  without  truth  that  the  Germans  claim,  as  the 
native  characteristic  of  their  race,  a  certain  inwardness, 
or  spirituality  hi  the  large  sense  of  the  term.  This  goes 
far  to  explain  the  hospitable  reception  which  the  Germanic 
tribes  gave  to  Christianity,  and  the  docility  with  which 
they  embraced  it.^  They  found  in  the  Chiistian  religion 
a  congenial  spirit.  The  German  spirit  of  independence, 
or  love  of  personal  libei'ty,  is  a  bi-anch  of  tliis  genenil 
habit  of  mind.  Germany  began  its  existence  as  a  distinct 
nation  in  a  successful  resistance  to  the  attempt  of  the 
clergy  to  dispose  of  the  inheritance  of  Charlemagne.^  It 
was  the  Germans  who  prevented  his  monarchy  from  being 
converted  into  an  ecclesiiistical  Stiite.  On  the  field  of 
Fontenay  the  forces  of  the  Fninks  were  separateil  into 
two  hostile  divisions,  the  one  composed  predominantly  of 

^  **Es  war  dasChriittenthuin  nichts  was  dcm  Deatschen  frerad  uiul  widerwar- 
tig  geweaen  wMrCi  vielinehr  bekani  dcr  deutsche  Charakter  durch  das  Christen- 
thum  nor  die  VoUendung  seiner  selbst ;  erfand  sich  in  der  Kirciie  Chrinti  6elb«t, 
nur  geboben,  vcrklart  und  geheiligt."  Yilinar,  GeschicJite  der  deutschen  Lit- 
eratutt  p.  7.  Tacitus  says  of  the  ancient  Germans,  that  they  conceived  it  un- 
worthy of  the  gods  to  be  confined  witli'K  walls,  or  to  be  represented  by  inuiges; 
and  that  the  head  of  a  family  exercised  a  priestly  function.  Germaniaf  cc.  ix., 
X.  Grimm  finds  in  the  descriptions  of  Tacitus  the  complete  ^erm  of  Prutestan< 
tJsm  —  "  den  vollen  keim  des  Protestantism  us/'  Deutsche  Mytkologitf  p.  zliii. 
For  like  views  from  a  French  writer,  9m  Taine,  Art  tn  ih  s  Nethevlands^  pp.  32. 
18,  64.  The  Saxons  resisted  the  iioopel,  because  it  was  forced  on  then  bj  • 
conqueror. 

«  Ranke,  Deuitche  Ge$chickt€,  i.  10  seq. 
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the  German  element,  which  planted  itself  on  the  Gennaii 
tniilitionai  law  for  regulating  the  suc'<!Cssion  j  the  other  of 
the  Roniiin  element  tluit  had  the  support  of  the  eecleakis- 
tics.  Mysticism,  the  product  of  a  craving  for  a  rehgiou 
of  less  show  and  more  heart,  had,  as  we  have  seen,  its 
stronghold,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  metliaevid  period,  in 
Gi^rmiiny.  The  triumph  of  the  Papacy  had  been  due  to 
the  division  between  the  emperor  and  the  great  vassals ; 
not  to  any  deep-seated  fondness  for  a  foreign  and  ecclesi- 
astical  supremacy.  It  was  natui-al  that  the  Refonnation 
which  waa  an  uprising  iigaiust  clerical  usui-pation  and  in 
favor  of  a  more  inwai'd  and  spiritual  woi*ship,  should 
spring  up  in  Germany.  A  German  philosopher  has  dwelt 
with  eloquence  upon  the  fact  that  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
bad  gone  out  to  America^  to  the  Indies,  in  quest  of  riches 
and  to  found  an  earthl}^  empbe  encircling  the  globe,  on 
which  the  sun  should  never  set,  a  simple  monk,  turnhig 
away  from  the  things  of  sense  and  empty  forms,  was  find- 
ing Him  whom  the  disciples  had  once  sought  for  in  a 
sepulchre  of  stone.  Hegel  attributes  the  inception  and 
success  of  tlie  Reformation  to  this  **  ancient  and  constantly 
preserved  inwardness  of  the  German  people,"  in  conse- 
quence of  w^hich  they  are  not  content  to  approach  God  by 
proxy,  or  put  their  religion  outside  of  them,  in  sacraments 
and  ceremonies,  in  sensuous,  imposing  spectacles,^  A  Ger- 
man historian  has  made  substantially  the  same  assertion 
respecting  the  genius  of  the  German  j>eople :  "One  pe- 
culiiir  chanictoristic  for  which  the  Germim  race  has  ever 
been  distinguished  is  their  profound  sense  of  the  religious 
element,  seated  in  the  inmost  depths  of  the  soul ;  their 
readiness  tc  be  impelled  by  the  discordant  strifes  of  the 
ettornal  world  and  unfruitful  human  ordinances,  to  seek 
and  fijid  God  in  the  deep  recesses  of  their  own  liearts,  and 
to  experience  a  hidden  life  in  God  springing  forth  in  op- 
position to  barren  conceptions  of  the  abstract  intelled 

t  H«gul»  Phil  der  C7«Mliel|f ;  Wtrtt,  is.  409  M«. 
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that  leave  the  heart  cold  and  dead,  a  inecliaiiisin  that  ijoii- 
^  urts  religion  into  a  round  of  outward  ceremonies."  ^ 

Unquestionably  the  hero  of  the  Reformation  was  Lu- 
Uier.  Without  him  and  his  powerful  influence,  other 
reformatory  movements,  even  such  as  had  an  independent 
beginning,  like  that  of  Zwingle,  might  have  failed  of  suc- 
cess. As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  would  have  produced 
no  wide-spread  commotion  and  led  to  no  enduring  results. 
It  has  been  said,  with  truth,  of  Luther,  that  "  his  whole 
life  and  character,  his  heart  and  soul  and  mind,  are  iden- 
tified and  one  with  his  great  work,  in  a  manner  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  see  in  other  men.  Melancthon,  for 
instance,  may  easily  be  conceived  apart  from  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  an  eminent  divine,  living  in  other  ages  of  the 
Church,  as  the  friend  of  Augustine  or  the  companion  of 
Fdnelon.  Even  Calvin  may  be  separated  in  thought 
from  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  and  may  be  set  among 
the  Schoolmen,  or  in  the  council  chamber  of  Hildebrand 
or  of  Innocent,  or  at  the  Synod  of  Dort,  or  among  Crom- 
well's chaplains."  "  But  Luther  apart  from  the  Refor- 
mation would  cease  to  be  Luther."  ^ 

He  was  bom  in  1483,  at  the  very  time  when  Colum- 
bus was  struggling  to  obtain  the  means  of  prosecuting 
that  voyage  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world.^  It  is  a  marked  historical  coincidence,  which  luis 
more  than  once  been  pointed  out,  that  the  reform  of  the 
Christian  religion  should  be  simultaneous  with  the  open- 
ing of  new  regions  of  the  globe,  into  which  Christianity 
was  to  be  carried.*     Luther's  family,  before  his  birth, 

1  Neandcr,  v.  81. 

«  Archdeacon  Hare,  Vindication  of  Luther  against  his  recent  English  As- 
wUantSf  p.  2. 

'  Melancthon  states  that  Luther's  mother  often  said  that  while  she  remem- 
bered with  certainty  the  day  and  hour,  she  couhl  not  remember  the  year  of  hi; 
birth;  but  his  brother,  James,  an  honest  and  upright  man,  said  that  it  wai 
1483.  Vita  3f.  Lntheri,  ii.  Some  are  of  opinion,  in  view  of  recently  di»cov- 
ired  evidence,  that  it  was  1484.    See  Studien  u,  Kritiken  (Oct.  1871). 

*  The  coincidence  of  the  great  geographical  discoveries  with  the  access  o 
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had  removfd  to  Eisk-boji  frnin  I\I»ilira,  a  village  in  the 
Tliui'iiigiaTi  Forest,  near  the  spot  where  Boniface,  the 
HjHMatle  of  Germany,  liad  first  preaehed  tlie  Gospel.^ 

■•^  I  am  a  peasant's  son/'  he  says;  "my  father,  my 
inland  father,  my  greiit  grandfather  were  tlioroogh  peas- 
iints  (reehte  Bauern).'*  His  domestic  tnuniiig  ivas  well 
mrant,  hut  rough  and  austere.  lie  waa  severely  puniiilied 
iiT  elight  offenses,  botli  at  home  and  by  his  teachers. 
At  school  he  was  chastised  fifteen  times,  in  one  forenoon, 
for  trivial  or  imaginary  inlractious  of  law.  Having 
sppnt;  a  year  at  school  at  Miigdehurg,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Franciscan  yehool  at  Eisenach,  where  he  sang  at  the 
dooi*8  of  the  principal  citizens,  after  the  old  German  cus» 
torn,  for  the  means  of  support.  Destined  for  the  legal 
profession,  he  jrursued,  at  the  Univei-sity  of  Erfurt,  the 
Nuniinalist  logic  and  the  chisaics,  and  made  a  beginning 
ill  the  study  of  Aristotle,  He  was  twenty  years  old  and 
had  taken  tlie  Bachelor's  degree  when  it  happened  that, 
whih*  he  was  ktoking  one  day  at  the  books  in  the  Erfurt 
library,  he  casually  took  up  a  copy  of  the  Latin  Bihle, 
It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  ever  taken 
the  sacred  volume  \n  his  hands. ^  Struck  with  surprise  at 
the  richness  of  its  cf>n tents,  compared  with  the  extracts 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  hear  In  the  Clnirch  servicer, 
he  read  it  with  eagerness  and  intense  delight.  This  hour 
was  an  epocb  in  his  existence.  Deep  religious  anxieties 
lliut  had  haunted  him  from  childhoml,  moved  him,  two 
Y«'ar£  later,  agvijist  the  will  of  his  fatlier,  to  forsake  the 
ii  gal  profession  and  enter  tlie  Angustinian  convent,  where 

•gill  respecting  tho  Gosi^cl  and  with  tUc  revival  of  Icurninp;,  is  ooticed  by  the 
Irciuli  Kcfonmor,  LefAvrc,  Corrtupfrndance  tff*  Rfft>rmniruri  dnn*  tr*  Payt 
U  in  L-<}nt/He  f wmfti w, piir  A .  L.  Ilcrraiujttnl  (18(1(5)  i.  !i4. 

I  A  iH»|tioit»  writer  upon  tlie  cttrliiT  |H»rtioii  of  llie  life  of  Litfher  is  Jiirgem, 
tn/Air  H'^tH  tttHcv  Gebttft  bU  zum  ALtniv-^trtiU,  nS;}-1517.     .1  voU.  (1B46). 

*  Mftthtatlti*,  UUti'rien  nm  d.  A'Arrt'«iv/M/«n  -I/.  Luthtt.  n.  l\  ied.  1580U  Thii 
horic-t  rhumidi!!*  slmw*  liuvv  ^rtij^sly  duf««ctivG  wn*  tUc  rtilitjkms  tiistrucCioi 
^ivmn  tu  youlli  Us  rtiFi-TviKc  to  lit«  own  cmo.  Th«  p«ssn)re  may  be  read  it 
VarhvitiiKrko,  GvicKkhtf  d.  *Uut»i'he^H  Jl^bnmaiiomt  I.  6. 
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he  became  a  monk  aiid  a  priest.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  only  two  books  that  he  carried  into  the  convent 
were  his  Plautus  and  Virgil.  Here  he  remained  until  he 
was  called  to  the  newly  founded  University  of  Witten- 
berg. The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  established  tliis  univer- 
sity, giving  to  the  professors  charge  over  the  principal 
Church  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  incomes ;  his  idea  being 
not  only  to  organize  a  place  of  instruction,  but  to  collect  a 
It  arned  body,  to  which,  in  difficult  and  doubtful  questions, 
he  might,  accordbig  to  the  prevaihng  custom,  resort  for 
counsel.  Here,  to  quote  another's  words,  we  find  tho 
[)Oor  miner's  boy  who,  having  "  become  a  young  Doctor, 
fervent  and  rejoicing  in  the  Scriptures,  well  versed  in  his 
Augustine,  Aquinas,  Occam,  and  Gei*son,  familiar  with  all 
the  subtle  theological  and  philosophicid  controversies  of 
the  day,  was  already  spoken  of  honorably  in  wider 
circles,  as  a  good,  clever  thinker,  as  a  victorious  assailer 
of  the  supremacy  of  Aristotle  ;  took  a  lively  interest  in 
llie  stiiiggles  of  the  Humanists  against  the  ancient  bar- 
barism ;  was  esteemed  by  the  most  celebrated  champions 
of  the  freedom  of  science ;  was  exalted  by  the  approba- 
tion of  his  colleagues,  of  the  students  that  flocked  to  his 
lectures  —  in  a  word,  was  advancing  with  rapid  steps  to 
the  liighest  lionora  of  hterary  reno^vn."  ^  This  was  the 
situation  of  Luther  when  the  event  occurred  that  gave 
eh{u*acter  to  tlie  remainder  of  his  career. 

Here  we  nmst  i)ause  to  consider  the  religious  exjxi 
ricnce  of  Luther ;  for  whoever  would  explore  the  causes 
>)i  history  must  look  beneath  the  surface  of  events  at  tho 
spiritual  life  of  men.  His  earlier  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity is  condensed  in  one  expression,  that  he  had  looked 
upor  Christ  as  a  lawgiver,  a  second  Moses,  only  that  tho 
{ jnner  was  a  legislator  of  more  awful  rigor.     "  We  were 

1  Hundcji.ia^-n,  Der  dcntsvhe  Proteitandsnius,  p.  13.  (Quoted  by  Hare,  p. 
195  seq.)-  An  idea  of  Luther's  i.-iilnf'Mro,  as  wcM  as  of  his  multiplied  ennlMT- 
oaents,  may  be  gathyred  frotp  oiu-  of  hi-  w.rW  h-fN-rs,  He  Wctto.  i.  41 
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all  taught,'*  he  siiys  in  Lis  **■  Tuble-tivlk/*  "  that  wti  must 
make  sjittsfactian  for  our  sins,  and  that  Christ  at  the  last 
day  would  demand  how  we  !iad  atoned  for  our  gmlt,  and 
liow  many  good  works  wc  had  done."  Mchuitthon  Bays 
that  the  motive  which  led  him  to  adojit  the  monastic  hfe 
was  this:  **  Often  w4ien  lie  thought  on  the  ang<'r  of  Gofl 
or  of  the  wonderful  instances  of  divine  punishint'nt,  he 
was  seized  witli  a  terror  so  violent  that  he  waii  well-nigh 
bereft  of  life,"  '  When  he  held  his  tirst  mass,  and  eame 
iz  recite  tlie  words,  "  I  bring  this  ollering  to  thee,  the 
eternal,  living  God,"  he  was  with  difficulty  rei^trained 
from  nishing  away  from  the  altiir  in  fear  and  dismay. 
'*  I  had,*'  !ie  confesses,  *'  a  broken  spirit,  and  was  ever  in 
sorrow.''  **  I  wore  out  ray  body  mth  vigils  and  fjistings, 
and  hopt.'d  thus  to  satisfy  the  law  and  deliver  my  efju- 
science  from  the  sting  of  guilt,'*  *'  Had  1  not  been  re- 
deemed by  the  comfort  of  the  Gospel,  I  could  not  have 
lived  two  years  longer,"  This  comfort  he  began  to  ob- 
tain through  an  old  monk  who  pointed  hiiu  to  the  sen- 
tence in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  '*  I  believe  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins,"  and  to  a  pass:ige  in  St.  Bernard  where 
reference  is  made  to  Panrs  doctrine  thiit  '*  man  is  justi- 
fied by  faith."  Still  more  aviis  he  aided  by  the  judicious 
counsels  of  John  Staupitz,  the  h^arneil  hud  pious  Vicar- 
grneral  of  his  order,  whose  words,  Luther  afterwards 
said,  pierced  him  "  like  the  sharp  arrow  of  a  strong  man," 
H  .^  studied  Augustine  and  Tauler,  and  «uight  glinipsfs 
of  evangel ieal  doctrine  in  them/^  Especial ly  he  dev.ted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  prophets  and  ajiostlea.  He 
hid  hardly  began  to  expound  to  his  pii[)ils  the  Kpistle  to 
tl:e  Romans,  when  his  eye  fastened  upon  the  citation 
from  a  prophet,  "  the  just  shall  live  by  faiths"  These 
words  never  ceased  to  sound  in  his  ear.      Gning  to  Romo 

1    Vita  M.  Luth.tW 

*  IIerecorainemI.il  Tanlcr  to  hh  frteiul  Si>.t.hUin  {Dec.  14,  1516):  ^'Neque 
eoim  ego  vtl  m  I^tiim,  vet  in  nostru  lingua,  theologisnn  vidi  salulmarem  it 
:nin  evangcliocon'onmillorem."    De  Wi'tto,  i.  40. 
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^n  a  mission  for  his  order  (1510),  he  ran  about  full  of 
devotional  ardor,  from  church  to  church.  But  those  words 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  the  just  shall  live  by  faith,"  more 
and  more  impressed  themselves  upon  his  thoughts.  Dur- 
ing his  slow  journey  homewards  he  pondered  these  words. 
At  length  their  fiUl  meaning  burst  upon  him.  "  Through 
Ihe  Gospel  that  righteousness  is  revealed  which  avails  be- 
fore God  —  by  which  He,  out  of  grace  and  mere  compas- 
sion, justifies  us  through  faith.*'  "  Here  I  felt  at  once," 
lie  says,  "  that  I  was  wholly  born  again  and  that  I  had 
entered  through  open  doors  into  Paradise  itself.  That 
piissage  of  Paul  was  truly  to  me  the  gate  of  Paradise."  ^ 
He  saw  that  Chnst  is  not  come  as  a  lawgiver,  but  as  a  Sav- 
iour ;  that  love,  not  wrath  or  justice,  is  the  motive  in  his 
mission  and  work ;  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through 
Him  is  a  free  gift ;  that  the  relationship  of  the  soul  to 
Him,  and  through  Him  to  the  Father,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  term  faith,  the  responsive  act  of  the  soul  to  the 
divine  mercy,  is  all  that  is  required.  This  method  of 
reconciliation  is  without  the  works  of  the  law.  Good 
works  are  the  fruit  of  faith,  a  spontaneous  and  necessary 
product.  Now  he  had  found  a  clue  to  the  understanding 
of  the  Bible.  If  John  was  his  favorite  Evangelist,  he 
found  in  them  all  one  doctrine.  But  in  the  writings  of 
Paul,  Avhose  religious  development  so  closely  resembled 
his  o^vn,  he  found  a  protest  against  judaizing  theokgy 
and  an  assertion  of  salvation  by  faith,  in  opposition  t' »  a 
legal  system,  which  gave  him  intense  satisfaction.  The 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Gralatians  were  his  familiar 
rx>mpanions ;  the  latter  he  styled,  in  his  humorous  way, 
his  wife,  his  Catharine  von  Bora. 

The  logical  consequences  of  his  new  position,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and 
the  principle  of  Church  authority,  had  not  occurred  to  the 
thoughts  of  Luther      It  was  only  providential  events,  and 

1  Pi-a/.  Operwn  (1546). 
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the  rtiflectlon  wliicli  tliey  iuducetl,  that  brought  the  latent 
contents  of  his  priiieiple  to  distinct  consciousness.  The 
firet  uf  these  events  was  the  appearance  of  Tetzel,  u 
hawker  of  indulgences,  in  the  neighborhood  ot  Witten- 
berg. The  mischief  resulting  from  tliia  traffic  was  forced 
on  tlie  attention  of  Luther  by  fjicts  that  were  disclosed  ti 
him  in  the  confessional.  He  was  moved  t*t  preach  agninsl 
il,  to  write  to  bishops  in  opposition  to  it,  and  finally  to 
post  liis  five  and  ninety  tlieses  on  the  door  of  the  Cliui*oh 
of  All  Saints  at  Witteuberg  (1517). 

Indulgences,  in  tlie  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  had 
been  a  relaxation  of  penance,  or  of  the  discipline  imposed 
by  the  Chureli  on  penitents  who  had  been  guilty  of  mortal 
sin.  The  doctrine  of  penanco  required  that  for  such  sin 
Butisfaction  slniuld  bo  sujicrudded  to  contrition  and  con- 
fession. Tlien  enme  the  custom  of  commuting  these 
appointed  tempoml  penalties.  When  Christianity  spread 
among  the  northern  nations,  the  canonicid  penances  were 
frequently  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  their  condition.  The 
piiictice  of  accepting  offerings  of  moTiey  in  the  room  of 
the  orciinary  forjns  of  penunce,  harmonized  with  the  penal 
cndes  in  vogue  among  the  barbarian  peoples.  At  first  the 
priest  had  only  exercised  the  otiiee  of  an  intercessor. 
Gradually  the  simjde  function  of  declaring  the  divine 
forgiveness  t«  the  penitent  transformed  itself  into  that  of 
\i  judg*\  By  Aquinas,  the  priest  is  made  the  instrument 
'jf  couveyuig  the  divine  pardon,  the  vehicle  through 
which  the  gi'ace  of  God  passes  to  the  penitent.  With 
the  jubilees,  or  pilgnmages  to  Rome,  ortlahicd  by  the 
pivpt>s,  came  the  plenary  indulgences,  or  the  complete  hv 
rnission  of  all  temporal  penalties  —  that  is,  the  penalties 
•till  obligatory  on  the  penitent— on  the  fulfillment  ttf 
[►rescribed  conditions.  These  jKmalties  mig!it  extend  into 
(nirgatory,  but  the  indulgence  obliterated  them  all.  In 
iJie  thiiieenth  century,  Alexander  of  Hales  and  Thrnuiu 
Aquiujis  act  fortli  the  theory  of  supererogatory  inenb,  o^ 
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the  treasure  of  merit  bestowed  upon  the  Church  through 
Christ  and  the  saints,  on  which  the  vulei-s  of  the  Church 
might  draw  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  worthy  and  more 
needy.  Tliis  was  something  distinct  from  the  power  of 
I  he  keys,  tlie  power  to  grant  absohition,  whidi  uihered 
iu  the  priesthood  alone.  The  eternal  punishment  of  mor- 
tal sin  bemg  remitted  or  commuted  by  the  absolution  of 
the  priest,  it  was  open  to  the  Pope  or  his  agents,  by  the 
grant  of  indulgences,  to  remit  the  temporal  or  terminable 
penalties  that  still  rested  on  the  head  of  the  transgressoi 
Thus  souls  might  be  deliveroil  fortliAvith  from  purgatorial 
fire.  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  in  1477,  had  officially  declared 
that  souls  already  in  purgatory  are  emancipated  per 
modum  suffragil;  that  is,  the  Avork  done  in  behalf  of 
them  operates  to  effect  their  release  in  a  way  analogous 
to  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Nevertheless,  the  power  that 
was  claimed  over  the  dead,  was  not  jjractically  diminished 
by  this  restriction.  The  business  of  seUing  indulgences 
had  grown  by  the  profitableness  of  it.  **  Everywhere," 
says  Erasmus,  "  the  remission  of  purgatorial  torment  is 
sold ;  nor  is  it  sold  only,  but  forced  upon  those  who  re- 
fuse it."  ^  As  managed  by  Tetzel  and  the  other  emis- 
saries sent  out  to  collect  money  for  the  building  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  the  indulgence  was  a  simple  bargain,  ac- 
cording to  which,  on  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum, 
the  individual  received  a  full  discharge  from  the  penalties 
of  sin  or  procured  the  release  of  a  soul  from  the  flames  of 
purgatory.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  was  offered  in  the 
market  for  money.  Against  this  lucrative  trade  Luther 
lifted  up  an  earnest  remonstrance.  The  doctrine  of  his 
theses  was  that  the  Pope  can  absolve  only  from  the  pun- 
ishments which  he  himself  imposes ;  that  these  do  not 
reach  beyond  death ;  moreover,  that  the  right  to  absolve 
pel  tains  to  bishops  and  pastors,  not  less  than  to  the  Pope ; 

1  Pi'jb/.  I.  Epist.  Corinth.    Optra^  vii.  851.    The  Einporor  Maximilian  bad 

Irat  n:i.>t('(l  and  tluMi  p:<!njiii/.LMl  llic  traflic 
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that  the  foundation  of  indulgences  is  in  the  powei  ol  \ht 
keys;  tlifit  absolution  bt?longs  to  all  penitents,  but  is  not 
tndispensjible,  juul  is  uf  loss  account  tlian  works  of  piety 
and  mercy.  If  tlie  Pope  win  free  souls  from  purgatory, 
wby  not  deliver  ilunn  ;ill  at  once?  Tlie  treasury  of 
merits  is  not  denied,  but  the  Pope  cannot  dispense  it  fur- 
ther than  he  holds  in  liis  liund  the  intereessiona  of  the 
Church.  Tlie  real  and  true  treasure  of  the  Ghorch  ia 
asserted  to  be  the  gospel  of  grace.  If  the  Pope  knew 
what  extoiiion  is  practiced  by  the  preachers  of  indul- 
gences, he  \V(*uM  rather,  it  is  said,  see  St.  Peter's  Church 
reduced  to  :ishrs  than  built  up  out  of  the  bones  and  flesh 
of  the  landis  of  bis  flock.  The  theses  were  an  attack  oi. 
the  Thomist  theory  of  indulgences;  but  in  spirit,  though 
unconsciously  to  the  author,  they  struck  much  deeper.* 

No  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  Luther*s  conscience 
was  in  tbevrnrk  on  which  he  had  entered.  If  ever  a  man 
was  actuated  hy  simple,  profuuuJ  convictions  of  duty,  it 
was  he.2  The  abuses  against  which  he  cried  out  were  so 
iniquitous  and  mischievous  in  bis  eyes  that  he  could  nr»t 
keep  silent.  He  had  no  ambition  to  gratify.  As  far  as 
his  earthly  prosj>ects  were  concerned  he  had  nothing  to 
gain,  but  apparently,  in  case  he  persevered,  everytliing  to 
lose.  He  luul  no  tlionghfc  of  throwing  off  his  allegiance 
to  the  Roman  Church.  At  a  later  time  he  said  of  the 
theses  :  "  I  allow  these  propositions  to  stand,  that  by  them 
it  may  app^^ar  Imw  weak  I  was,  and  in  how  (luctnating  a 
state  of  mind  I  was  when  I  began  this  business.  I  was 
then  a  monk,  and  a  nu\d  papist ;  ready  to  nuu'der  any 
person  who  denied  obedience  to  the  Pope,"  ^      jj^  }^j^f\ 

>  For  a  literal  copy  of  the  theses,  sec  lianke,  vi.  80;  Lii«M.'hL'r,  tlef%.rmntlm»~ 
ictin^  i.  438,      Thpy  nro  j^iven  in  Gcnnan  hy  Mcnrcrj  hnthtr*9  hrhtn^  p,  75. 

'  Luther  speaks  of  his  raotivca  in  a  letter  to  tho  Bishop  of  Mcrsobiir?;  (Fi*b,  i, 
I&Sk"));  Do  W«IU',  i.  -tO^,  His  courso,  he  says,  ^votiM  he  (hat  uf  *  «uuliuaii  if 
•le  w«?ro  a«t»Htcd  by  worldly  luudvos.  Sec  also,  De  Wcttu,  iii,  215  [IaMgi  U 
Mflavcrhnn);  "  Gloria  mcsi  <'Ht  hxx  iinil,  qiujd  vi.:rliiiin  Dei  ptir«  traflidi,  noc 
iiiuJUTavi  ullo  BtuiHo  gIori!i:!  ftiit  opnlenliiu." 

Pr«/  Opti\  (15M.)     Ihc  foll^miiit;  jcar  (May  JO,  \h\i),  ui  fjia  liUer  U 
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embraced  with  his  whole  soul  a  truth  which  he  knew  to 
be  in  the  Scriptures,  but  where  it  would  lead  liiin  he 
could  not  anticipate.  lie  was  still  an  obedient  son  of  the 
Church.  His  theses  were  propositions  for  dispute  ;  they 
concluded  with  the  sincere  and  solemn  declaration  that  he 
affiimed  nothing,  but  left  everything  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Church.  What  he  would  do  in  case  the  Church 
shoald  declare  against  him,  and  forbid  him  to  teach  what 
he  knew  to  be  the  Gospel ;  what  course  he  would  take 
when  the  alternative  should  be  presented  of  giving  up  a 
ti  ath  which  stood  in  letters  of  light  on  the  page  of  Scrip- 
ture and  had  imprinted  itself  on  his  soul,  or  of  renouncing 
an  allegiance  in  which  he  had  gro\vn  up,  the  obligation  to 
which  he  had  never  found  occasion  to  doubt  —  this  was 
a  question  which  did  not  occur  to  him.  This  portion 
of  the  career  of  Luther  is  intelligible  only  when  we  re- 
member that  the  incompatibleness  of  the  traditional  view 
of  Church  authority  with  his  interpretation  of  the  Gospel 
was  something  that  he  discovered  by  degrees,  and  that 
Wiis  forced  upon  him  by  the  actual  treatment  Avhich  his 
doctrine  received  from  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  Nothing 
b::t  his  intense,  living  belief  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel  could  have  sufficed  to  neutralize  and  at  last  over- 
come his  established  deference  for  Church  superiors. 
"01"  he  exclaims,  "  with  what  anxiety  and  labor,  with 
what  searching  of  the  Scriptures,  have  I  justified  myself 
in  conscience,  in  standing  up  alone  against  the  Pope  !  " 

The  theses  were  designed  to  subserve  an  immediate, 
local  end,  but  they  kindled  a  commotion  over  all  Ger- 
many. Both  the  religious  and  political  opponents  of  the 
trade  in  indulgences  greeted  so  able  and  gallant  a  spokes- 
man.^    "  No  one,"  says  Luther,  "  would  bell  the  cats ; 

Leo  X.,  corering  the  Re$oluttone$  of  the  theses,  he  says,  in  connection  with 
tther  expressions  of  spiritual  allegiance:  "Yocem  tuair.,  vocera  Christ!,  in  te 
pnesidentis  et  loquentis  agnoscam/'    De  Wette,  i.  122. 

1  "  £t  fovebat  me  utcumque  aura  ista  popularis,  quod  invisse  jam  essent  om- 
aibus  artes  et  Ronianaticnes  ills,  quibus  totum  orbcm  impleverant  et  fatigayi>r 
»nt."    Pmf.  Ojperum  (1545). 
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for  the  here5y-iniustoi"s  of  the  Pi-eacliing  Order  hail  driven 
all  the  woi'ld  to  t»"rror  by  their  fires.'' ^  '*  Thanks  be  tc 
fjoil,"  exclaiiin'il  Ik'uchhn,  ''  the  liionka  liiivo  now  found 
II  man  who  will  give  them  8ueh  full  employment  that 
they  will  be  glad  to  leave  my  old  age  to  pass  away  in 
|M^aee.*'  '^  Maximilian  was  not  sorry  to  ace  the  thes*>8  ap- 
\K*Ai\  Erasmus  was  at  heart  glad  that  a  new  and  vigorous 
antagonist  of  superstition  had  stepped  into  the  arena.  Bui 
opponents  rpiickly  apprared  ;  Sylvester  Prierias,  Master 
of  the  Palace  at  Rome,  oJTended  that  his  Dominican 
order  should  meet  with  a  rebiilT  from  s<>  insiguifieant  a 
qnail/Cr ;  TL'tztjtl  himself,  wliose  cumrter-tlieses  gained  ioj 
him  at  once  a  doctorate  ;  Dr.  John  Eck,  an  expert,  well- 
read,  ambitions  thiH:ilogiral  disputant,  who  welcomed  so 
fair  an  occasion  to  signalize  himself.^  Tjuther  left  none 
t^f  them  imanawered.  Their  appeals  to  human  authority 
led  him  to  plant  himself  more  distinctly  on  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  the  defense  of  the  detcHtahle  practices  wliich 
lie  had  assailed,  inflamed  his  indignation  still  more  against 
lliera.  Then  follows  his  summons  to  Rome,  which  is 
modified,  at  the  request  of  his  noble-hearted  protector, 
Frederic  the  Wise,  whom  Leo  X,,  for  political  reasons, 
was  anxious  at  that  moment  to  conciliate,  into  a  summona 
to  Augsbm-g  to  meet  the  legate,  Cajetan  (1518)*  Luther 
found  him  supercilious,  '^  a  complete  Italian  and  Thomist," 
who  would  luive  no  discussion,  and  whose  requirement 
that  Luther  should  retract  liis  opinions,  was  met  with  a 
cinl  but  decided  refusah  *'  I  will  nnt,*^  wrote  Luther  to 
Carlstadt,  "  become  a  heretic  by  denying  the  truth  by 
wfiiuh  I  became  a  Christian  :  sooner  will  1  die,  be  burnt, 
b«j  banislied,  be  anathematized."*  He  left  the  cai'dinal^ta 
whr>in  his  dark,  glistening  eyes  were  nowise  agi-eeable 
ind  appealed  from  the  Pope  iil-iuformed  to  the  same  bet- 

«  Gieseler,  fV.  i.  1,§  1,  n.  16, 

*  Waddin^tnn,  fTtstttry  of  the  Rf/onnfttion,  \.  98. 

■  These  rlocmnrnts  nm  in  Lnschcr,  Refnnnfititmf/tctitn,  U. 

*  Letter  to  CarlalaJt  (Oct  14,  1518),  Do  WcUc,  i.  16 J. 
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ter- informed.^  Wlien  a  bull  was  issued  froui  Rome,  iia- 
Berting  the  doctrine  as  to  indulgences,  which  Luther  had 
impugned,  he  published  his  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a 
general  council.  Still  he  looked  for  a  recognition  of  the 
truth  from  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  IMiltitz,  the 
jecond  messenger  from  the  papal  court,  a  Saxon  by  birth, 
jonciliatory  in  manner,  and  professing  a  sympathy  with 
Luther  in  his  hatred  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  vendors 
of  indulgences,  actually  i)ersuaded  liim  to  abstain  from 
further  combat  on  the  subject,  provided  his  opponents 
would  also  remain  silent.^  But  this  truce  was  quickly 
broken  by  the  challenge  of  Eck  to  a  public  disputation  on 
free-will  and  grace,  topics  on  which  he  had  before  debated 
with  Carlstadt,  one  of  the  theological  professors  at  Wit- 
tenberg ;  and  by  the  programme  which  Eck  put  forth, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  Luther,  in  which  his  opinions 
were  directly  assailed.  Li  the  open  wagon  which  con- 
veyed Luther  to  Leipsic  to  attend  the  disputation,  there 
sat  by  his  side  Philip  Melancthon,  a  young  man  of  twen- 
ty-two, of  precocious  talents  and  ripe  scholarship,  whom 
his  grand-uncle,  ReuchUn,  had  recommended  to  the  Elec- 
tor as  Professor  of  Greek,  and  sent  to  Wittenberg  with  a 
glowing  prophecy  of  the  eminence  that  awaited  him.^ 
At  the  age  of  twenty  his  powers  and  his  scholarship  were 
alike  mature.     Unlike  Luther  in  his  temperament,  they 

1  Letter  to  Cajctan  (Oct.  18,  1518),  De  Wctte,  i.  1G4. 

2  Luther  did  not  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  Miltitz's  warm  demonstrations. 
He  87)cak8  of  his  "  Italities  and  simulations" —  "Italitatcs  ct  simulationes." 
I>etter  to  Staupitz  (Feb.  20,  1519),  De  Wette,  i.  281.  Sec  also  the  Letter  tc 
ICpranus  (Feb.  2,  1019),  De  Wctte,  i.  216. 

8  Rcuchlin  to  Melancthon,  Corpus  Re/.,  i.  33.  Rcuchlin  applies  to  him  the 
promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.):  ''Ita  mihi  prsesagit  animus,  ita  spero  futu- 
rum  de  te,  mi  P/tiltjipe,  meum  opus  etmeum  solatium."  Melancthon'sorif^nal 
name  M-as  Schwurzonl,  which,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom,  he  rendered 
.nto  Greek.  To  render  proper  names  into  Greek  or  I^tin  was  usual  with 
Mrholars.  Thus  niiu.-^»c-hein  became  Gik^ulampadius;  Schneider — t.  e.,  Kom< 
3<!tineider — wus  trnn^formed  into  Agricoia.  Johannes  Krachemberger  wrot« 
JO  Reuchlin  to  furni.^h  him  with  a  Greek  ciiuivalent  for  his  not  very  euphonioui 
lune.     Von  Raumer,  GcschichU  dtr  Pvciag yyxk,  i.  ISK). 
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were  the  counterparts  of  each  other.  Melaiicthon  fotmd 
rest  and  support  in  tlie  rf>bust  nature,  the  intrepid  spirit 
of  Luther;  Luther  iiLlniired,  in  turn,  the  fme  butcautioui 
intelleet,  and  the  exact  and  ample  learning  of  Mehtncthou. 
Each  k^nt  to  the  other  the  most  effective  assistance.  So 
intimate  is  tlicir  fi'icudship  that  Luther  dares  to  get  hold 
of  the  manuscript  comnientarica  of  his  young  associate, 
whoa©  modcnty  kept  them  from  the  press,  and  to  send 
them,  without  the  author's  knowledge,  to  the  printer.^ 
**  This  little  Greek,*'  said  Luther,  *'  surpiusses  me  in  the- 
ology, too.''  By  his  comuientary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  Mehmcthon  laid  tlie  fecundation  of  the  Protes- 
tant exegesis  ;  and  his  doctrinal  treatise,  the  **  Loci  Coni- 
luuues,"  won  for  him  a  like  distinction  in  this  department 
of  theology. 

Tlie  disputation  at  Ltnpsic  went  on  for  a  week  between 
G4ir!sttult  and  Eek,  on  tlie  intricate  tlienies  of  fi*ea-wlll  and 
grace,  in  which  the  former  defended  the  Augustiniau  au<l 
the  latter  the  senii-Pelagiau  side,  and  in  which  the  fluency 
jiud  jKlroitness  of  Eck  shone  to  advantage  in  comparison 
with  his  less  facile  adversary.  Then  Luther  ascended  tlie 
platform.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year,  of  middling  height,  at  that  time  thin  in  person,  and 
mth  a  clear,  melodious  voice.  It  is  a  fact  not  without 
interest  that  he  carried  in  his  hand  a  nosegay  of  flowers.^ 
He  took  delight  in  nature  —  in  the  sky,  the  blossoms, 
and  birds.  In  the  midst  of  Ida  great  conflict  he  would 
turn  for  recreation  to  his  garden,  and  coiTcspond  with  his 
fi'iends  fibout  the  seeds  and  utensils  that  he  wanted  to 
l-rocure  for  it.^     At  homo  and  ivith  his  friends  he  was  full 

1  Letter  to  Mtlauctbon,  De  Wette,  il.  238.     Sec  also  iL  mi. 

^  Forfta  inlir«9tin(5  tlcscriplion  of  Luther,  ns  lie  appeared  in  tfij»  Djffput&Lion, 
•rotn  the  pen  of  Petnis  MosclLnnim,  sea  WflrMint^on,  i.  13l>.  Sec  also  Ranko 
DiuUi^h.  Gtifh.j  i.  281.     It  \auei\  (wm  Juue  37,  to  July  16,  1519. 

=*  "  While  Sataw  with  his  inoiiibur«  h  mgiiig,  I  will  laiigli  at  him  and  will  a( 
litiil  to  my  gartli'ii?,  tliat  h^  th*3  hlessin^  of  the  Creator,  and  enjoy  them 
iraMinj^Iiiin.'*  Lcturlo  Wenc.  Link-  (Dec.  1525),  IV  Wetk",  iii,  53.  Sec,  also 
li.  172. 
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Df  humor,  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  niiiidc,  and  played 
with  skill  on  the  lute  and  the  flute ;  in  his  natural  con- 
stitution the  very  opposite  of  an  ascetic.^  His  powerful 
mind  —  for  he  wixs,  probably,  the  ablest  man  of  his  time 
—  was  connected  with  a  child-like  freshness  of  feelbig, 
and  a  large,  generous  sympathy  with  human  nature  in  all 
its  imiocent  manifestations. 

Standing  before  Duke  George,  who  proved  to  be  a  de- 
cided enemy  of  the  Reformation,  and  before  the  auditory 
who  sat  with  him,  Luther  discussed  with  his  opponent  the 
primacy  of  the  Pope.  In  the  course  of  the  colloquy  he  de- 
clared that  the  headship  of  tlie  Pope  is  not  indispensable ; 
that  the  Oriental  Church  is  a  true  Church,  without  the 
Pope  ;  that  the  primacy  is  of  human  and  not  of  divine  ap- 
pointment. Startling  as  these  propositions  were,  they  were 
less  so  than  was  his  avowal,  in  response  to  an  hiquiry, 
that  among  the  articles  for  which  John  IIuss  had  been 
condemned  at  the  Council  of  Constance,  there  were  some 
that  were  thoroughly  Christian  and  evangelical.  A  feel- 
ing of  amazement  ran  through  the  assembly,  and  an 
audible  expression  of  surprise  and  anger  broke  from  the 
lips  of  the  Duke.2 

The  Disputiition  at  Leipsic,  by  stimulating  Luther  to. 
further  studies  into  the  origin  of  the  Papacy  and  into  the 
character  of  Huss  and  of  his  opinions,  brought  his  mind 
to  a  more  decided  renunciation  of  human  authority,  and 
to  a  growing  suspicion  that  the  paj^al  rule  was  a  usurpa- 
tion in  the  Church  and  a  hateful  tyranny.*  Up  to  this 
time  his  attempt  had  been  to  influence  the  ecclesiastical 
•ulers ;  now  he  turned  to  the  people.     His  "  Addi^ess  to 

1  But  ho  was  abstemious  in  food  and  drink;  "  valde  modici  cibi  et  potns,'* 
tays  Melancthon.  Often  for  many  consecutive  days  he  would  take  only  a  little 
.Iliad  and  fish.     Vita  Tjutherif  v. 

a  Ranke,  i.  279  seq. 

>  Before  the  Disputation  at  Leipsic^  ho  wrote  to  Spalatin  (March  13,  1519): 

Verso  ot  di-crcta  l*ontificiuni,  pro  mea  disputationc,  ct  (innnrcm  tihi  loijuor; 
I  icio  an  Papa  sit  Antichristus  ipse  vel  apostolui?  ejus:  adro  iniscre  corrumpUui 
tt  cmcifiKitur  Chrijitus  id  est  Veritas)  ab  eo  in  docretis."    De  Wette,  i.  S38. 
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tliu  Christian  NoMi^s  (»f  tlu;  Goniian  Niition  '*  was  a  ring- 
ing a|>[ietil  tu  the  Gorman  hiity  to  take  tlic  work  of  itifur- 
niatioii  into  tlieir  own  liaiids,  to  protect  the  German 
people  agtiinst  the  avarice  ami  tyranoical  intermeddling 
of  the  Roman  oeelesiastio^,  to  deprive  tlio  I'opaof  his  rule 
in  secular  affaire » to  abolish  eompulsory  eeUbacy^  to  reform 
iliG  eonventu  and  restrain  the  mendicaiiL  urdi-rs,  to  come  to 
a  recoueiliation  with  the  Bohemians,  to  foster  education. 
[ii  this  harangue  Luther  strikes  a  blow  at  the  distinction 
between  hiymaii  and  priestrron  wliich  the  hierarchictil 
system  rested.  **  We  have  une  bujitism  and  one  faith," 
he  says,  "  and  it  is  that  wliieh  constitutes  a  spkitiial  per- 
son." He  compares  tlie  Chureh  to  ten  sons  of  u  king 
wlio,  liaWng  equal  rights,  choose  one  of  their  number  to 
be  the  "  minister  of  theh^  common  power."  A  company 
of  pious  hiymen  in  a  desert,  having  no  ordained  priest 
among  them,wouhl  have  tlu'  right  to  confer  tliat  office  on 
ona  of  themselves,  whether  lie  were  married  or  not ;  and 
^^'^  tlie  man  so  chosen  would  be  as  truly  a  priest  as  if  all 
the  bishops  in  the  wurld  had  consecrated  him,"  Tlie 
priestly  character  of  a  layman  and  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation are  the  leading  topics  in  this  stirring  appeal.  His 
treatise  on  the  Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Church  fol- 
lowed, in  whieli  lie  handled  tlie  subject  of  the  sacraments, 
attacked  transubst^intiation,  tiid  the  statutes  that  violated 
Christian  hberty,  such  as  those  which  prescribed  pilgrim- 
ages, fastings,  and  iiionastieisiii.  lie  had  disLOvered  the 
close  connection  bet^\  ecji  the  doctrinal  and  practical  abuaira 
of  the  Cliurch.^  At  this  time  (15l20)  he  sent  to  Leo  X.  a 
k^tter  containing  expressions  of  personal  respect,  hut  com- 
paring  hiui  to  a  himb  in  the  midst  of  wolves  and  to 
Daniel  auiong  the  boiiH,  and  iiiVi^ving  liim  to  set  abuut  a 
work  of  reformatirin  in  bis  corrupt  conrt  and  in  thi* 
Church,^  With  it  he  yent  his  Disiroui'se  de  liheriaU 
ChrUtiana, 
»  \v>iiUh^«uu,  i.  2«;:. 

'  Luther  it^cnin  to  hiivw  wnii'tlunn  d,  up  lo  thu.  tiuic,  »  rx-Tsonal  re^ri  «]i« 
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In  this  sermon  on  "  The  Freedom  of  a  ChiistJan 
Man,"  Luther  set  forth  in  a  noble  and  elevated  strain 
the  inwardness  of  true  religion,  the  marriage  of  the  soul 
to  Christ  through  faith  in  the  Word,  and  the  vit4il  connec- 
tion of  faith  and  works.  In  this  treatise  ho  rises  above 
the  atmosphere  of  controversy,  and  unfolds  his  idea  of 
Christianity  in  the  genial  tone  of  devout  feeling. 

His  course  during  the  period  between  the  posting  ol 
the  theses  and  the  final  breach  with  Rome,  can  be  judged 
correctly  only  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  mind  was 
in  a  transition  state.^  He  was  working  his  way  by  de- 
grees to  the  light.  This  explains  the  seeming  inconsis- 
tencies in  his  expressions  relative  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Church,  which  occasionally  appear  in  his  letters  and  pub- 
lications during  this  interval.  *'  1  am  one  of  those,"  he 
said,  "  among  whom  Augustine  has  classed  himself  —  of 
those  who  have  gradually  advanced  by  ^vriting  and 
teachmg ;  not  of  those  who  at  a  single  bound  spring  to 
perfection  out  of  nothing."  ^ 

The  Bull  which  condemned  forty-one  propositions  of 
Luther,  and  excommunicated  him  if  he  should  not  recant 
within  sixty  days,  after  which  every  Christian  magistrate 
was  to  be  required  to  arrest  him  and  deliver  him  at 
Rome,  was  issued  on  the  16th  of  June,  1520.  Luther  put 
forth  a  pamplilet  in  response  to  this  execnible  bull  of 
Antichrist,  as  he  called  it ;  and  on  the  10th  of  December, 
in  the  public  place  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  presence  of  an 
assembly  of  doctors  of  the  university,  students,  and 
people,  he  threw  it,  together  with  the  book  of  canon  law, 
and  a  few  othin:  equally  obnoxious  writings,  into  the 
flames.     By  this  act  he  completed  his  rupture  with  the 

respect  fjT  I-«o,  but  the  intermingling  of  personal  compliments  with  denun- 
ciations of  his  court  and  of  the  Roman  Church  (which  is  styled  "a  Iicentiou.« 
den  of  robbers  ")  was  ill-adapted  to  conciliate  the  Pooe's  favor. 

1  PnBf.  Openim :  "  Qui  de  nihilc  repea'.*  ftunt  summi,  cum  niliil  sinf,  neqit« 
ipeimU,  neque  tentati,  neque  experti." 
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fmpti  mat*    Theffe  was  no  longer  room  for  retreat*     He 
hvA  Ininied  his  ships  behind  him.^ 

TUm  dw»«t%'C  «tep  drew  the  attention  oE  the  whole  Ger- 
iii«iu  ii^tion  to  Luther's  cause,  and  tendod  to  concentrate 
liU  the  iriuiotiii  elementa  of  opposition  to  the  Papacy.' 
/LviUurr  £oiuui  jjolitical  support  in  the  friendly  disposition 
k£  die  Elector,  and  from  the  jurists  with  whom  the  con- 
flict A  the  spiritual  with  the  civU  courts  was  a  standing 
gnc'vance.  The  Papal  Hull  was  extensively  regarded  ;is 
a  ii*^w  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  civil  power, 
1'  i'pus  opposition  to  the  Papacy,  which  had  been 

iju .*    i  by  Lather's   theological  writings,  and  wluch 

loiutfl  iui  tmtpiring  ground  of  union  in  \ua  appeal  to  tho 
Dtvme  Word  and  in  his  aiTaigninent  of  the  Pope  as  an 
«i|j|A«er  of  it,  engaged  the  sympathy  of  a  hkrgc  portion  of 
Am  udmot  clergy  and  of  the  monastic  orders.  Luther 
abo  found  zealous  allies  in  the  Hterary  class.  The 
If  iMMiiitti  were  either  quiet,  laborious  scholars^  who  ap- 
plied Ihetr  researches  in  philosophy  and  classical  hterature 
lo  Ibe  Olnstration  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  defense  of 
Scrtptursil  truth  against  human  traditions,  of  whom 
IMtoncthon  was  a  type ;  or  they  were  poets,  &Ued  with 
•  notional  npiritt  eager  to  avenge  the  indignities  suf- 
filftd  bj  Germany  under  Itahan  and  Papal  rule,  and 
rcftdj  not  only  to  vindicate  their  cause  with  invectives 
and  satires,  but  also  with  their  swords.  These  were  the 
eombataiits  for  HeuchUn  against  the  Dominican  peraoeu- 
tion  ;  tlu?  authors  of  the  '*  Epistolre  Obscurorum  Viromm/* 
Lnlber,  with  his  deeply  religi<:>iis  feeUng,  had  not  liked 
the  tone  of  these  productions,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  one 
of  the  writers,  the  most  prominent  representative  of  the 
y;,athfttl  literati^  to  whom  we  have  just  referred,  had  not 
been  interested  at  first  in  the  afiEair  of  Luther,  which  he 
regarded  as  a  monkish  and  theological  dispute.  But  \w 
soon  divinerl  its  true  character  and  wide-reaching  scope 

UlrUih  ram  Hutten,  p.  VS1>  «  See  TUnke,  L  307  sec. 
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and  became  one  of  the  Reformer's  most  axdent  support- 
ers. He  seconded  Luther's  religious  appeals  by  scatter- 
ing broadcast  his  own  caustic  philippics  and  satires,  in 
which  the  Popt3  and  his  agents  and  abettors  in  Germany 
were  lashed  with  unbridled  severity.  Abandoning  tho 
I^atin,  the  proper  tongue  of  the  Humanists,  ho  b^dii 
to  write  m  the  vernaculai*.  Hut  ten  enhsted  his  friend 
Francis  von  Sickingen,  another  patriotic  knight,  and  the 
most  noted  of  the  class  who  offered  themselves  to  redress 
wrongs  by  exploits  and  incursions  undertaken  by  their 
own  authority,  often  to  the  terror  of  those  who  were  thus 
assailed.  Sickingen  sent  to  Luther  an  invitation,  in  case 
he  needed  a  place  of  refuge,  to  come  to  his  strong  castle 
of  Ebernburg.^ 

We  must  pause  here  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the  polit- 
ical condition  of  Germany.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the 
central  government  had  become  so  weakened,  tliat  the 
Empire  existed  more  in  name  than  in  reahty.  Germany 
was  an  aggregate  of  numerous  small  states,  each  of 
which  was,  to  a  gi*eat  extent,  independent  within  its  own 
bounds.  The  German  king  having  held  the  imperial 
office  for  so  njany  centuries,  the  two  stations  were  practi- 
cally regarded  as  inseparable  ;  but  neither  as  king  of  Ger- 
many nor  as  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  had  he 
sufficient  power  to  preserve  order  among  the  stutes  or  to 
combine  them  in  common  enter])rises  of  defense  or  of 
aggression.  By  the  golden  bull  of  Charles  IV.,  in  1356, 
the  electoral  constitution  was  defined  and  settled,  by 
which  the  predominance  of  power  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  seven  leading  princes  to  whom  the  choice  of  the 
Emperor  was  committed.  No  mciisures  affecting  the 
common  welfare  could  be  adopted  except  by  the  consent 
of  the  Diet,  a  body  composed  of  the  electoi's,  the  prmces, 
and  tlie  cities.     Private  wars  were  of  frequent  occurrence 

>  See  the  very  interesting  biography  by  U.  F    Strauas,  Ulrich  von  Huttea 
"Med.,  1871). 
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between  the  component  parta  of  the  country.  They 
might  enter  separtitely  into  foreign  alliauces.  During 
tlie  reign  of  M;ixiiiiili;ui  great  ellorts  were  imide  to  estiib- 
hah  a  better  constitution,  but  they  mostly  fell  to  tUu 
ground  in  consequenee  of  the  mutual  unwillingness  of 
I  he  states  and  the  Emperor  thiit  either  party  should  ex- 
eruise  power.  The  PubUc  Peace  and  the  Imperial  Cham- 
ber were  constituted^  the  former  for  the  prevention  cf 
iiitestme  wur,  and  tlie  latter  a  supreme  judieia.1  tribunal; 
but  neither  of  these  measures  was  more  than  partially 
successful.  The  failure  to  create  a  better  organization 
for  the  Empire  iui'reased  the  ferment,  for  which  therp 
were  abundant  ciiuses  prior  to  these  abortive  attempts 
Tbe  efforts  of  the  princes  to  increase  their  power  within 
tliuir  several  priuripalities  brouglit  on  quarrels  with 
bishops  and  knights,  whose  traditional  privileges  were 
curtailed.  Especially  among  the  knights  a  mutinouB 
feeling  was  every\vhere  rife,  which  often  broke  forth  in 
detids  of  violence  and  even  in  open  warfare.  The  cities 
complained  of  the  oppression  which  they  liad  to  endure 
fruju  the  imperial  government  and  of  the  wrongs  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  princes  and  by  the  knights.  Tliriving 
communities  of  tradesmen  and  artisans  invited  hostility 
from  every  quarter.  The  heavy  burdens  of  taxation,  the 
ijiaecurity  of  travel  and  of  commerce,  were  for  them  an 
Intolerable  grievance.  At  the  same  time,  all  over  (jer- 
nuiny,  the  rustic  population,  on  account  of  the  hardship 
of  their  situation,  w^ere  in  a  state  of  dis:ilTection  which 
might  at  any  moment  burst  forth  in  a  foiMuidahle  rebel- 
'Jon.  In  addition  to  all  these  troubles  and  grievancea, 
the  extortions  of  Rome  had  stirred  up  a  general  feeling 
of  indignatioTi,^  Vast  sums  of  money,  the  fruit  of  taxa- 
tion or  the  price  of  the  virtual  sale  of  Church  offices, 
were  carried  out  of  t!ie  country  to  replenish  the  coSew 
A  the  Pope. 

1  lUnke,  i.  m  Boq. 
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On  the  deatli  of  Maximilian  (Junuary  12,  1519),  the 
principal  aspirants  for  the  succession,  were  Charles,  the 
youthful  King  of  Spain,  and  Francis  L,  the  King  of 
France.  Charles,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Maximilian, 
and  the  son  of  Philip  and  of  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  inherited  Austria  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  of  Navarre,  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  together  with  the  vast  territories  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World.  The  Electors  offered  the  im-^ 
perial  office  to  Frederic  of  Saxony,  a  prince  held  in 
universal  esteem  for  his  wisdom  and  high  character ;  but 
he  judged  that  the  resources  at  liia  command  were  not 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  govern  the  Empire  with  effi- 
ciency, and  cast  liis  influence  with  decisive  effect  in  favor 
of  Charles.  The  despotism  of  the  French  King  was 
feared,  and  Charles  was  preferred,  partly,  because,  from 
the  situation  of  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany 
and  from  the  extent  of  his  power,  it  was  thought  that 
he  would  prove  the  best  defender  of  the  Empire  against 
the  Turks.  But  the  princes  took  care,  in  the  "  capitu- 
lation" which  accompanied  the  election  of  Charles,  to 
interpose  safeguards  against  encroachments  on  the  part 
of  the  new  Emperor.  He  promised  not  to  make  war  or 
peace,  or  to  put  any  state  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire 
without  the  assent  of  the  Diet ;  that  he  would  give  the 
public  offices  into  the  hands  of  Germans,  fix  hia  resi- 
dence in  Germany,  and  not  bring  foreign  troops  into  the 
country. 

The  concentration  of  so  much  power  in  a  single  indi- 
vidual excited  general  alarm.  Such  an  approach  to  a 
universal  monarchy  had  not  been  seen  in  Europe  smee  the 
days  of  Charlemagne.  The  independence  of  all  other  king- 
doms would  seem  to  be  put  in  peril.  It  was  reasonably 
feared  that  Charles  wouH  avail  himself  of  his  vast  strength 
to  restore  the  Empire  to  its  ancient  limits,  and  to  revive 
»ts  claim   to  supremacy.      This   apprehension,  of  itself, 
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would  caccount  for  the  hosLllity  of  Fniin  Is,  apart  from  hiM 
pi^raonal  dis;i|>poltitineiit  at  tlie  rL*siilt  of  the  imjitrial 
election.  But  there  were  partitnil:ir  aiu&es  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  riviil  monarchs  wliidi  eouki  not  fail  to 
prmiuoe  an  open  rupture.  In  behalf  of  the  Empire,  Chai  lea 
claiitji-d  Lorabartly  an<l  especially  ]\Iilan,  together  with 
a  pr>rtion  of  Southern  France  —  the  okl  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy or  Aries,  As  the  ht-ir  of  the  Jukes  of  Burgundy, 
Jie.  ckiiined  the  parts  of  the  old  dukedom  whieh  had  bet-n 
incorporated  in  France,  after  the  death  of  Charles  the 
Bold.  It  had  been  the  ambition  of  France,  since  the 
expedition  of  Charles  VIII,,  to  estabhsh  its  power  in 
Italy.  Francis,  besidi^'i  his  determination  to  cling  to  the 
conquests  which  he  had  already  made,  claimed  Naples  in 
virtue  of  the  righta  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  which  had 
reverted  to  tlie  French  crown  ;  he  claimed  also  Spanish 
Navarre^  which  hiid  been  seized  by  Ferdinand,  and  the 
suzerainty  of  Flamkrs  ;iml  Artois.  The  scene,  as  well 
as  tlu'  main  prixe  of  the  conflict,  was  to  be  in  Northern 
Italy*  The  preponderance  of  sti*ength  was  not  so  de- 
cidedly on  the  side  o(  Charles  as  niiglit  at  fii-st  appear* 
The  Turks  pei-petuKlly  menaced  the  eastt^rn  frontiers  of 
his  hereditary  German  dominions,  which  were  given  over 
to  Ferdinand  Km  brother.  His  territories  were  widely 
SL-paraled  from  one  another,  not  only  in  spuee,  but  also  in 
langiuige,  local  institutions,  and  customs.  Several  of  the 
countries  over  which  he  reigned  were  hi  a  state  of  internal 
confusion.  This  was  true  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  Ger- 
many. 

For  moiitiis  after  the  death  of  Maximiliim,  t!ie  Empire 
wjia  without  a  head.  Frederic  of  Saxony,  '^vhn  was  dis- 
posed to  protect  rather  t!ian  repress  the  nK.vement  of 
T^uther,  wafl  regent  in  Northern  Germany.  II:id  he  been 
in  middle  life  and  been  endued  ^vith  an  energy  equal  Ui 
his  sagacity  and  excellence,  he  might  have  complied  with 
the  preference  of  the  electors  and  have  placed  himself  at 
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the  head  of  the  German  nation,  which  was  now  conscious 
of  the  feeling  of  nationality,  and  full  of  aspirations  after 
unity  and  reform.^ 

Charles  V.  was  not  the  man  to  assume  such  a  position. 
He  developed  a  tenacity  of  purpose,  a  restless  activity, 
and  a  far-sighted  calculation,  which  were  far  in  advance  oi 
the  expectations  entertained  respecting  him  in  bis  earl\ 
youth.  But  his  whole  history  shows  that  he  had  no  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  the  moral  force  of  Protestantism. 
His  personal  sympathies  were  with  the  old  system  in 
which  he  had  been  educated,  and  this  was  more  and  more 
the  case  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career.  But  apart  from 
his  own  opinions  and  predilections,  his  position  as  ruler 
of  Spain,  where  the  most  bigoted  type  of  Catholicism 
prevailed,  would  have  the  effect  to  prevent  him  from 
severing  his  connection  with  the  Roman  Church.  More- 
over, the  whole  idea  of  the  Empire,  as  it  lay  in  his  mind 
and  as  it  was  involved  in  all  his  ambitious  schemes,  pre- 
supposed the  unity  of  the  Church  and  union  with  the 
Papacy.  The  sacred  character,  the  peculiar  supremacy 
of  the  Empire,  rested  upon  the  conception  that  it  was 
more  than  the  kingdom  of  Germany,  more  than  a  German 
empire,  that  it  Avas  the  ally  and  protector  of  the  entire 
Catholic  Church.  Germany  was  regarded  by  Charles  V. 
as  only  one  of  the  countries  over  which  he  ruled.  The 
peculiar  interests  of  Germany  were  subordinate,  in  his 
thoughts,  to  the  more  comprehensive  schemes  of  political 
.aggrandizement  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  He  acted 
in  the  affair  of  the  Reformation  from  political  motives. 
These,  at  least,  were  uppermost ,  and  accordingly  his  con- 
Juct  varied  to  conform  to  the  interest  of  the  hour.  He 
might  deplore  the  rise  and  progress  of  Lutheranism,  but 
he  desired  still  less  the  success  of  Francis  I.  in  the  Italian 
peninsula.  Moreover,  in  carrying  out  his  plans  for  him- 
lelf,  and  for  the  realization  of  the  idea  of  the  Empire,  he 

1  Bryce,  Floiy  Roman  Empirej  p.  813 
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might  fall  into  conflict  with  the  hcatl  of  the  Church.  Tlit? 
old  contest  of  pope  iiDcl  omperor  niight  he  re\ive(L  TJiis 
was  the  more  liahle  to  owiit  in  a  period  when  the  popes 
were  anxiously  laboring  for  their  own  temporal  power 
and  for  the  advancement  of  their  i"elatives,  in  Italy.  A 
combination  of  all  the  forces  opposed  to  the  new  doctrite 
might  suffice  to  cruali  it.  But  would  this  combination  be 
effect-eel  ?  In  iidtlkion  to  the  jealousies  that  existed  Ix!- 
tween  the  princiiml  potentates,  the  Emperor,  the  Pope,  and 
tlie  King  of  France,  divisions  might  easily  arise  among  the 
Catholic  princes  in  Germany,  from  tlie  fear,  for  example, 
of  the  increasing  power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  conflicting  interests  out  of  which  the  Lutheran 
movement  might  find  its  profit,  Germany  and  the  shorea 
of  tlie  Mediterranean  were  incessantly  threatened  by  the 
Turks.  It  might  be  inipnicticable  to  persecute  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  new  doctrine^  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
their  help  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom. 

When  Charles  V.  fii-st  arrived  in  Germany,  he  had 
reasons  for  cooperating  ivith  the  Pope,  and  when  this  was 
the  case  his  own  preferences  seconded  the  ijiotive  of  pt>l- 
icy.  Yet  Luther  and  the  Lutheran  cause  had  attracted  a 
religious  and  national  sympathy  that  was  too  strong  to 
permit  hira  to  be  condemned  by  the  Emperor  witliout  a 
hearing.  A  less  summary  course  must  be  taken  than 
that  which  the  papal  party  urged  upon  him,^  Hence  the 
Rummons  which  Luther  received  to  appear  and  answer 
for  himself  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  In  this  summons  ho 
recognized  a  dkW  of  God  to  give  testimony  to  the  truth. 
As  ho  made  his  journey  in  the  farmer's  wagon — when 
ho  went  to  Augshm'g  to  meet  Cajetan,  he  had  worn  a 
borrowed  coat  —  ho  was  an  object  of  universal  intereat 
nnd  attention.     At  Erfurt,  the  University  went  out  in  a 

I  Of  the  two  nuncios  who  were  sent  to  the  Inipenal  court,  CAraccioll  and 
.U««nder,  tlie  latter  waa  most  disitinguiahed.  He  fiffured  in  iht  l>iet  of 
Wormii.  or  liim  Liitli«r  bas  j^jvcn  a  sarcMiic  description,  wfatcb  is  c|uoted  bj 
H«ckemlorf,  lib.  i.,  sect.  -14,  §  31. 
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procession  to  meet  him,  some  on  horseback,  with  a  great 
throng  on  foot,  and  welcomed  him  with  a  speech  from 
the  rector.  He  persevered  in  his  journey,  notwithstand- 
ing iUness  by  the  way  and  many  voices  of  discourage- 
ment —  mingled,  to  be  sure,  with  others  more  cheering 
—  which  met  him  at  every  step.^  When  he  reached  the 
last  station  he  was  advised  by  a  councillor  of  Frederic 
not  to  go  on  ;  the  fate  of  Huss,  it  was  said,  might  befall 
'iijn.  To  which  he  replied  :  "  Huss  has  been  burned, 
but  not  the  truth  with  him.  I  will  go  in,  though  as  many 
devils  were  aiming  at  me  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  roof." ' 
He  rode  into  the  town  at  midday,  through  streets 
crowded  with  people  who  had  gathered  to  see  him.  On 
the  following  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  hav- 
ing first  solemnly  commended  himself  to  God  in  prayer, 
he  was  escorted  by  the  imperial  master  of  the  horse, 
Ulrich  of  Pappenheim,  to  the  hall  of  audience.  He  was 
conducted  by  a  private  and  circuitous  way  in  order  to 
avoid  the  press  of  the  multitude ;  yet  the  windows  and 
roofs  that  overlooked  the  route  which  he  took,  were 
thronged  with  spectators.  As  he  entered  the  august  as-, 
sembly  he  beheld  the  youthful  Emperor  on  his  throne, 
with  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  at  his  side, 
and  a  brilliant  retinue  of  princes  and  nobles,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical,  among  whom  were  his  own  sovereign,  Fred- 
eric the  Wise,  and  the  Landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse,  who 
was  then  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  together  with  the 
deputies  of  the  imperial  cities,  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
a  numerous  array  of  dignitaries  of  every  rank.  It  was 
estimated  that  not  less  than  five  thousand  persons  were 

>  Some  interesting  details  are  given  by  Myconius,  UUt.  Refotmat.f  p.  88  (in 
C/prian'e  Urhuf^en). 

s  Concorning  the  precise  form  of  the  expression,  see  Ranke,  i.  334,  and  his 
reference  to  De  Wette,  ii.  139  But  Spalatin  gives  the  expression  in  the  more 
4ft  lal  form  in  which  it  is  quoted:  "Dasser  mir  Spalitino  aus  Oppenheim 
^n  Wurmbe,  schriebe:  *Er  wollte  p'n  Wurmbs,  wenngleich  so  viel  Teufel 
larrinnen  waren,  als  immer  Zeigel  da  waren.'  "  Jahrb.  von  d.  Ref,  Luth.  (1591' 
9.  39  (in  Cyprittu's  Urhunden).    He  arrived  at  Wonps,  April  16, 152L 
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tJoUecied  in  and  around  the  hall.  For  a  moment  he 
Beemed  to  be  some  what  diizzled  by  the  imposing  charac- 
ter of  the  assembly.  He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  and  many 
thought  that  he  was  afraid.  In  veply  to  the  question 
whether  he  retracted  what  he  had  written  in  his  books, 
the  titles  of  which  were  read,  he  asked  for  time  to  frame 
an  answer  siutable  to  so  grave  a  question.'  Time  wa« 
given  liim,  and  on  the  following  evening,  at  an  hour  so 
late  that  lamps  were  lighted,  he  was  once  more  uahered 
mfco  the  assembly.  He  exliibited  no  sign  of  emban-ass- 
ment,  but  in  a  calm^  determined  manner,  in  strong  and 
mauly  tone^  of  voice,  declined  to  revoke  his  opinions  or 
condemn  his  writings,  until  they  should  be  disproved  by 
Rome  other  authority  than  pope  or  council,  even  by  clear 
ttK-stimonies  of  Scrijiture  or  conclusive  arguments  from 
reason,  A  council  could  err,  lie  said  ;  and  he  declared 
himself  ready  to  prove  it.  When  a  final,  definite  answer 
to  the  question  whether  he  would  recant,  'was  demanded, 
he  repHed  that  his  conscience  would  noj^ permit  him: 
"  Here  I  stand  ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  God  help  me. 
Amen."  There  were  many  besides  the  Saxon  Elector, 
whose  German  hearts  were  thrilled  by  the  noble  de- 
meanor of  Luther  on  that  momentous  day.'  Tokens  of 
admiration  and  sympathy  were  not  wanting.  Had 
violence  been  attempted,  there  were  too  many  young 
knights,  armed  to  the  teeth  and  resolved  to  protect  him, 
to  give  to  such  an  attempt  an  assurance  of  success.     One 

I  Thiit  Lulhor  asked  for  delay  has  been  made  a  ground  of  reproach  by  ad- 
rBTsariefl.  .See  the  answer  to  MaJmbourg,  in  Seckendorf,  lib.  i-  sgkL  40,  §  94. 
[t  haa  occasioned  perplexity  to  rrotefttaiit  writers.  See  Waddin;^an,  L  348* 
Bat  the  exfilaimtlon  ia  that  he  had,  in  all  probability,  not  expected  a  peTemp- 
aory  demand  of  ihia  nature,  and  wished  for  time  to  frame  an  answer  —  espe- 
cially in  x'iew  of  (he  fact  that  his  writing*  contained,  among  other  thinffi, 
qiioy  personalities.  The  retjuest  fur  postponemeni  was  doubtless  in  accord' 
ance  with  (he  advice  of  .Jcrfjiue  SchurfT,  his  Ifgal  a.ssl-lant  On  thia  topic  aec 
Gieseler,  iv,  i.  l.§l,  n.  79.  liaiike  observes:  "Attch  er  Bakia  dia  Fiiroiliclv 
leiten  des  HtfielR-*  fur  «jch  in  AnKpnich.*'    IMuUeh.  Gsch,-,  i.  J34. 

*  Be^pecttng  the  iuipresiiion  made  by  Luther  on  various  pertona,  ie«  flarkt 
lS36>eq. 
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who  was  present  testifies  that  Luther  returned  to  hia 
lodgings,  full  of  courage  and  cheerfulness,  and  declared 
that  had  he  a  thousand  heads  he  would  have  them  aU 
struck  off  before  he  would  make  a  retraction.^  Some 
advised  Charles  to  disregard  his  safe-conduct,  but  he  re- 
membered the  blush  of  Sigismund,  when  Huss  looked 
him  in  the  face  at  Constance,  and  refused.  Even  Duke 
George  of  Saxony  cried  out  against  an  act  so  derogatory 
to  German  honor.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Em- 
peror, in  his  last  days,  at  the  Convent  of  Yuste,  when 
superstition  had  more  sway  over  him,  regretted  his  own 
fidelity  to  duty  and  honor  at  the  time  when  he  had 
Luther  in  his  power.^  When  a  part  of  the  assembly  had 
gone  home,  the  decree  was  proclaimed  that  placed  Luther 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  Bearing  the  same  date  aa 
the  sentence  of  outlawry  against  him  was  a  treaty  be- 
tween Leo  X.  and  Charles  for  the  reconquest  of  Milan 
by  the  latter.^  The  Pope  was  also  to  abstain  from  com- 
plying with  tW^  wish  of  the  Spanish  Estiites  that  he  would 
soften  the  rigors  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  a  necessary 
instrument  of  Charles's  tyranny.* 

Leo  X.  had  opposed  the  election  of  Charles,  and  had 
made  great  exertions  to  secure  the  elevation  of  Francis 
to  the  imperial  station.  Tlie  Pope  was  resolved  to  pre- 
vent, if  he  could,  the  sovereignty  of  Naples  and  the  im- 
perial office  from  being  in  the  same  hands.  He  dreaded 
the  consequences  to  his  own  states  and  the  effect  upon 
Italy  generally  that  would  result  from  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  power.  But  after  Charles  had  been  chosen,  both 
the  Emperor  and  Leo  saw  the  advantages  that  would  at- 
tend upon  their  union,  and  the  <lamage  that  each  could 
inflict  upon  the  other  in  case  tlu^y  pei*severed  in  their 
hoBtility.       Accordingly  they  concluded   an   alliance,   a 

1  Spalatin,  p.  42. 

*  Robertson,  History  of  Charkt  ^.,  PrescoU's  Appendix  (iii.  489). 

*  Banke,  Histort/  of  the  PoptSt  i.  86. 

*  Banke,  Deutsche  Geschieht;  L  899. 
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main  provision  of  which  was  that  the  parties  were  to 
divide  between  ilieni  the  places  to  be  conquered  by  the 
Emperor  in  LombiU'dy. 

Thus  I^uther  was  placed  under  tlie  ban  of  the  Empire 
and  of  the  Church.  The  two  great  institutions,  the  two 
potentates,  in  whom  it  had  been  imagiut'd  tliat  uU  au- 
Uiority  on  earth  is  embodied,  [pronounced  against  him. 
The  movement  that  had  enlisted  in  ita  support  to  so  great 
an  extent  the  literary  and  political,  as  %vell  as  the  dis- 
tinctively religious^  elements  of  opposition  to  Rome,  waa 
condemned  by  Churcli  and  State.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  decree  of  the  Diet  could  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

Now  we  find  Luther  in  the  Wartbnrg,  the  place  of 
refuge  chosen  for  him  by  the  firm  but  discreet  Elector. 
It  is  a  very  fine  remark  of  Melanetlmn  respecting  the 
Elector  to  whose  honest  piety  and  discerning  spirit  the 
Reformation  owes  so  much  :  **  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  would  stifle  changes  in  their  very  birth.  He  waa 
subject  to  the  will  of  God.  He  read  the  writings  that 
were  put  forth,  and  would  not  permit  any  power  to  crush 
what  he  thought  true."  Here,  though  enduring  much 
physical  pain  consequent  upon  neglect  of  exercise,^  Luther 
IS  incessantly  at  work,  sending  forth  controversial  pam- 
phlets, writing  letters  of  counsel  and  encouragement  to 
his  friends,  and  laboring  on  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testtiment,  the  firet  portion  of  that  version  of  the  entire 
Scriptures,  which  is  one  of  his  most  valuable  gifts  to  the 
German  people.^  Idiomatic,  vital  in  every  part,  clothed 
in  the  racy  language  of  common  life,  it  created,  apart 
from  its  religious  influence,  an  epoch  in  the  literary  de- 
velopment of  the  German  nation.'^     Troubles  at  Witten- 

*  Hfl  advDrta  to  lii*  phyaical  diaonkT^,  Do  Wcttp,  iL  pp.  2,  17,  29,  33,  5(»,  59. 

'  On  the  previous  translations  of  ihe  Bible  into  Hi^h  and  Low  Gerroftn,  and 
tn  their  small  circulation,  especiaLly  among  the  laity,  see  Herzug'f  Real-E^aye.; 
^.  "Deutsche  Bibcliiberpetzungen." 

■  On  the  incalcniabk  advantage  of  Luther**  Bible  as  fumhhing  a  "people' 
book  *^  —  a  *' fundamental  work  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  **  —  there  an 
food  remarka  by  Hegel,  PhiL  der  Oesckuhfe  :  Werke,  ix,  501,  504. 
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berg  called  him  forth  from  his  retreat.  An  iconoclastic 
movement  had  broken  out  under  the  lead  of  Carlstadt, 
for  the  purpose  of  sweeping  away  in  an  abrupt  and  vio- 
lent manner  rites  that  were  deemed  incongruous  with  the 
new  doctrine.  There  was  a  certain  consistency  in  this 
radical  movement,  and  many  of  the  changes  that  were  at- 
tempted, Luther  and  his  followers  themselves  effected 
{jfteriRards.  But  there  was  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and 
\  iolence,  of  which  Luther  saw  the  danger  ;  and  the  inno- 
vators were  associating  mth  themselves  pretended  prophets 
from  Zwickau,  who  claimed  a  miraculous  inspiration  and 
were  the  apostles  of  a  social  revolution.  Luther  compre- 
hended at  a  glance  the  full  import  of  the  crisis.  Should 
liis  movement  issue  in  a  sober  and  salutiiry  reform,  or  run 
out  uito  a  wild,  fanatical  sect  ?  It  is  a  mark  of  the  sound 
conservatism  of  Luther,  or  rather  of  his  profound  Chris- 
tian wisdom,  that  he  desired  no  changes  that  did  not 
result  sj)ont{ineously  from  an  insight  into  the  true  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel.  Better,  he  thought,  to  let  obnoxious 
rites  and  ceremonies  remain,  unless  they  fall  away  from 
their  perceived  inconsistency  with  the  Gospel,  as  the 
natural  result  of  incoming  light  and  the  education  of  con- 
science. "  If  we,"  he  said,  "  are  to  be  iconoclasts  because 
the  Jews  were,  then  like  them  we  must  kill  all  the  un- 
believers." ^  He  was  unwilling  to  have  the  attention  oi 
men  drawn  away  from  the  central  questions  by  an  excite- 
ment about  points  of  subordinate  moment ;  and  lie  counted 
no  clianges  to  bo  of  any  value,  however  reasonable  in 
themselves,  which  were  brought  to  pass  by  the  dictation 
of  leaders  or  by  any  form  of  external  pressure.  Seeing 
tlie  full  extent  of  the  danger,  he  resolved,  whatever  might 
befall  himself,  to  return  to  his  flock.  Luther  never  ap- 
pears more  grand  than  at  this  moment.  To  the  prudent 
Elector  who  warned  him  against  lc?aving  his  retreat,  and 
told  him  that  he  could  not  protect  him  against  the  con- 

1  De  Wettc,  ii.  MR. 
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uequences  of  the  edict  of  Worms,  he  wrote  hi  a  lofty 
Btraln  of  courage  and  fiiith.  He  went  forth,  he  said,  un- 
der far  higher  protection  than  that  of  the  Elector,  Thia 
VV118  a  cause  not  to  be  aided  or  ilirecttnl  by  tlie  swoi'd.  lie 
who  has  most  faith  will  be  of  most  use.  "  Since  I  now 
perceive,"  be  wrote,  ^^  that  yuuL-  Electural  Grace  is  still 
very  weak  in  faith,  I  can  by  no  means  regard  yuiir  Eltic- 
toral  Highness  iia  the  man  who  is  able  to  shield  or  save 
me."  ^  If  he  liad  as  pressing  busin<^ss  at  Leipsic,  he  said, 
as  he  had  at  Wittenberg,  he  would  ride  in  there  if  it 
rained  Duke  Georges  niue  days  !  ^  Arriving  at  Witten- 
berg, he  entered  the  fjulpit  on  the  following  Sunday,  and 
by  a  series  of  eight  discourses  put  mi  end  to  the  formi- 
dable disturbance  (1522). 

Restored  to  Wittenberg,  Lutlier  continued  his  hercu- 
lean labors  as  a  preacher,  teacher,  and  author.  Commen- 
taries, tracts,  letters  upon  all  the  various  themes  on  which 
he  was  daily  consulted  or  on  which  he  felt  impelled  to 
speak,  continually  flowed  from  his  pen.  In  a  single  year 
ho  put  forth  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
publications.^ 

Meantime  the  Council  of  Regency,  who  managed  the 
government  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor,  steadily  de- 
clined to  adopt  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lu- 
thefans.  The  groimd  was  taken  that  the  religious  move- 
ment was  too  much  a  matter  of  conscience  ;  it  had  taken 
root  in  the  minds  of  too  great  a  number  \o  allow  of  its 
suppression  by  force.  An  attempt  to  do  so  wtmld  breed 
distm'bances  of  a  dangerous  character.  The  drift  of  feel- 
ing through  the  nation  was  unmistakably  in  the  direction 

I  Do  WeUe,  ii.  139. 

*  Dfl  WeUe,  ii.  140. 

«  Hesayn:  "Sumccrte  irelocis  TUoriLiit  ot  pn^uiitt  mernoria*  c  qua  milii  fiuiL 
[Uiim  promatur,  quk-quid  scribo."  I.elt<*rtt>  SpHlaliii  (Feb.  *},  152(1);  De  Wrtt* 
I.  4^)5.  Nine  year*  hiU'-r  he  wrile-s:  "  Sic  obnjur  quotulie  liU'ris,  ut  i)i{;nFii»  sojun 
Oft,  senbisllii,  pulijita,  fvnestric,  arcai,  aj^SLTv,  et  ouiiiiu  ]>hua  juccaDt  liu-riti 
qiua^ii;t!o»Ibu5)  qucrelis,  (itvtjliuinbiis,  etc.  In  lae  ruit  tota  iuoIcj}  eccleAJajitlcA  t 
aolitica,"  titc.     UUer  to  Wenc  I  uik.  (June  20,  1521*);  De  W*:Ue,  iii.  i7t. 
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of  reform.  Adrian  VI.,  who  was  a  man  of  strict  morals, 
the  successor  of  Leo.  X.,  found  himself  unable  to  remedy 
the  abuses  to  which  he  attributed  tlie  Lutheran  move- 
ment. The  demand  Avhich  he  made  by  liis  legate  at  the 
Diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1522,  that  the  decree  against 
Luther  should  be  enforced,  was  met  by  the  presentation 
of  a  list  of  a  hundred  grievances  of  which  the  Diet  liad  ti» 
complain  to  the  Roman  see.  His  successor,  Clement  VI L, 
in  whom  the  old  spirit  of  worldliness,  after  the  brief  in- 
terval of  Adrian's  reign,  was  reinstated  in  the  papal 
chair,  fared  little  better  at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  in 
1524,  when,  through  his  legate  Canipeggio,  he  demanded 
the  unconditional  suppression  of  the  Lutheran  heresy. 
The  Pope  and  the  Emperor  could  obtain  no  more  than  an 
indefinite  engagement  to  observe  the  Worms  decree,  "  as 
far  as  possible."  This  action  was  equivalent  to  remand- 
ing the  subject  to  the  several  princes  within  their  respec- 
tive territories.  It  was  coupled  with  a  reference  of  dis- 
puted matters  to  a  general  council,  and  with  a  resolution 
to  take  up  the  hundred  complaints  at  the  next  diet.  A 
majority  could  not  be  obtained  against  the  Lutherans  and 
in  favor  of  the  coercive  measures  demanded  by  the  Pope 
and  by  Charles.  And  the  movement  of  reform  was 
spreading  in  every  part  of  Germany. 

This  aspect  of  affairs  moved  the  papal  party  to  the 
adoption  of  active  measures  to  turn  the  scale  on  the  other 
Bide  —  measures  which  began  the  division  of  Germany. 
Up  to  this  point  no  division  had  occurred.  The  nation 
lad  moved  as  one  body :  it  had  refused  to  suppress  the 
new  opinions.  Now  strenuous  efforts  were  put  forth  to 
combine  the  Catholics  into  a  compact  party  for  mutual 
aid  and  defense.  At  Ratisbon  an  alliance  of  this  charac- 
ter was  formed  by  the  Catholic  princes  and  bishops  of 
South  Germany,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Wittenberg 
acTCsy  was  to  be  excluded  from  their  dominions,  and  they 
urere  to  help  each  other  in  their  common  dangers.     Al 
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the  Diet  of  Niu'emberg  it  had  been  determined  to  bold 
an  assembly  shortly  after  at  v^pires  for  the  regulation  oi 
eeclesiastieul  alTairi*.  The  prliiees  were  to  procure  before- 
liand  from  their  eomieilloi-s  and  scholar  a  statement  of 
the  points  in  dispnt4\  Tlie  grievances  of  the  nation  were 
to  be  set  forth,  and  remedies  were  to  bo  80i]ght  for  them. 
Tlie  nation  was  to  deliberate  and  act  on  the  gi'eat  matter 
of  religious  reform.  Tlic  prosptrt  wjjrthat  the  evangel- 
ieid  party  woidd  be  in  the  majority.  The  papal  coui't 
saw  the  daiiy r  that  was  involved  injui  assembly  gathered 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  determined  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ing. At  tliis  moment  war  was  breaking  out  between 
Charles  and  Fniueis.  Charles  had  no  inclination  to  offend 
the  Pope.  He  forbade  the  tissend>ly  at  Spires  and,  by 
letters  adch-esaed  to  the  princes  indiviilnally,  endeavored 
to  drive  them  into  the  exeyiution  of  the  edict  of  WVinns, 
In  consequence  of  these  tlireatening  movements,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgi^ave  of  Hesse  enteretl 
into  the  defensive  league  of  Torgau,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  sevend  Protestant  communities.  The  battle 
of  Pavia  and  the  rapture  of  ^Francis  I.  were  events  that 
appeared  to  bi*  fnuigbt  with  peril  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
In  the  Peace  of  Ma<lrid  (January  14, 152l>)  both  sovereigns 
avowed  the  detenu mation  to  suppress  heresy.  But  the 
dangerous  prepoi  ale  ranee  (jbtalned  by  the  Emperor  created 
an  alann  tlu'oughout  Europe;  and  the  release  of  Francis 
was  followed  by  the  organization  of  a  confederacy  against 
Charles,  of  wliieh  Clement  wiia  the  leaduig  prornoter. 
This  changed  the  imperial  policy  in  refei'ence  to  tlie 
Lutherans.  The  Diet  of  Spires  in  152lj  unanimously  re- 
bolved  that,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  cveiy 
Btat«  should  act  in  regard  to  the  edict  of  Worms  as  it 
might  answer  to  God  and  his  im|>erial  majesty.  Once 
more  Germany  refused  to  stifle  the  Reformation,  and 
adt^pted  the  principle  that  each  of  the  comjjonent  parts  ol 
''he  Empire  .diould  be  left  fi"ee  to  act  according  to  *ts  owe 
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mil.  It  was  a  measure  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  It  is  a  great  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  German  Reformation.  The  war  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope  involved  the  necessity  of  tolerating 
the  Lutherans. 

In  1527,  an  imperial  army,  composed  largely  of  Lu- 
theran infantry,  captured  and  sticked  the  city  of  Rome. 
For  several  months  the  Pope  was  held  a  prisoner.  For 
a  number  of  years  the  position  of  Charles  with  respect  to 
France  and  the  Pope,  and  the  fear  of  Turkish  invasion, 
hiid  operated  to  embolden  and  gi'eatly  strengthen  the 
cause  of  Luther.  But  now  that  the  Emperor  had  gained 
a  complete  victory  in  Italy,  the  Catholic  pai'ty  revived  its 
policy  of  repression ;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  in  1529, 
a  majority  was  obtained  for  an  edict  virtually  forbidding 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  states  which  had 
not  accepted  it,  at  the  same  time  that  hberty  was  given 
to  the  adherents  of  the  old  confession  in  the  reformed 
states  to  celebrate  their  rites  with  freedom.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  here  the  methods  by  which  a  reversal  of 
tlie  national  policy  was  thus  procured.  The  decisive  cir- 
cumstance was  that  Charles  V.,  in  consequence  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit  of  Spanish  CathoHcism,  instead  of 
putt^g  himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  rehgious  and 
national  movement  in  Germany,  chose  to  maintain  the 
ancient  union  of  the  Empire  with  the  Papacy.  The  pio- 
test  against  the  proceeding  of  the  Diet,  which  gave  the 
name  of  Protestants  to  the  reforming  party,  and  the  ap- 
peal to  the  Emperor,  to  a  general  or  a  German  council,  and 
\o  all  impartial  Christian  judges,  was  signed  by  John,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  the  Margi-ave  of  Brandenburg,  the 
Doke  of  Brunswick-LUneburg,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
tlic  Prince  of  Anhalt ;  to  whom  were  united  fourteen 
cities,  among  which  were  Nuremberg,  Strasburg,  and  Con 
itance. 

The  party  of  reform  did  not  consider  itself  bound  \»f 
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die  action  of  the  Diet,  not  only  beciiuse  ita  edict  lookoil 
to  compulsiun  in  a  matter  tLat  slioiild  be  left  to  the 
conscience,  but  also  because  it  overthrew  a  poUcj  which 
had  been  solemnly  estabHshed ;  a  policy  on  the  fa>th 
of  which  the  princes  and  cities  that  were  favorable  to 
the  evangelical  cause  had  proceeded  in  shaping  theii"  re- 
ligious polity  and  worship.  The  efforts  made,  especially 
by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  combine  the  supporter  of 
the  Reformation  in  a  defensive  league,  were  chiUed  by  the 
opposition  of  Luther  to  measures  that  looked  to  a  war 
with  the  EmiK^-or,  and  atill  more  prevented  from  being 
succeggful  by  his  determined  unwiUingness  to  unite  with 
the  Sv^-iss,  on  account  of  what  he  considered  their  heretical 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament »  Luther  and  his  associatt^a 
were  inihued  with  a  sense  c)f  the  obligJition  of  the  subjcL't 
to  the  powers  that  be  and  with  the  sacredness  of  the  Em- 
pire, The  couitio  for  the  Christian  to  take,  in  their 
judgment,  was  that  of  passive  obedience.  They  like- 
wise deemed  it  an  uidawful  thing  to  join  with  errorista 
—  with  men  who  rejected  material  parts  of  Christian 
truth.  However  open  to  criticism  the  position  of  the 
Siixon  reformers  was  on  both  of  these  points,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  their  general  motive  wtis  the  sub- 
lime disregard  of  mere  expediency,  wlucli  had  character- 
ized, and,  we  may  add,  had  ennobled  their  movement  at 
every  step. 

In  this  state  ot  things,  the  Emperor,  flushed  with  aoc- 
ccBS,  met  the  representatives  of  the  Empire  in  1530,  at 
the  memorable  Diet  of  Augsburg,  The  inconvenience.^ 
and  danger  of  keeping  the  I'ope  in  captivity  had  caused 
Charles  to  wish  for  an  accommodation  with  him.  The 
desire  of  Clement  VH.,  a  self-seeking"  i>olitician,  to  have 
Florence  rt>«tored  to  his  faiuih%  in  conneetion  ivith  other 
less  influential  considerations,  iiis|Mred  liim  with  a  like 
feeling ;  so  that  amity  was  reestablished.  At  the  same 
time  tlie  Peace  of   Cam  bray  terminated  for  a  time  the 
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conflict  with  France.  The  Emperor  was  freed  from  the 
embarrassments  which  had  hindered  him  from  putting 
forth  determined  endeavors  to  restore  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  He  had  been  crowned  at  Bologna,  and  was 
filled  with  a  sense  of  his  responsibility  as  the  head  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  guardian  of  Christianity  and  of 
the  Church.  He  was  surrounded  by  the  Spanish  nobility 
as  well  as  by  the  princes  and  representatives  qf  the  Em- 
pire. The  design  was  to  persuade,  and,  if  this  should 
prove  impracticable,  to  overawe  and  coerce  the  Protes- 
tants into  an  abandonment  of  their  cause.  A  faith  and 
heroism  less  steadfast  would  have  yielded  to  the  tremen- 
dous pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  It 
was  not  considered  \vise  or  safe  for  Luther  to  go  to 
Augsburg.  He  was  left  behind  in  the  castle  of  Coburg, 
within  the  limits  'of  the  Elector's  dominion,  but  he  held 
frequent  communication  with  the  Saxon  theologians  who 
attended  the  Elector.  The  celebrated  Confession,  drawn 
up  by  Melancthon,  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  but  clearly 
defining  th^  essential  tenets  of  Protestantism  —  a  creed 
which  has  obtained  more  currency  and  respect  than  any 
other  Protestant  symbol  —  was  read  to  the  Assembly.  Tlie 
reply,  composed  by  Eck  and  other  Catholic  theologians, 
was  also  presented.  Then  followed  efforts  at  compromise, 
in  which  Melancthon  bore  a  prominent  part,  and  showed 
a  willingness  to  concede  everything  but  that  which  was 
deemed  most  vital.  These  efforts  fell  to  the  ground. 
They  could  invent  no  formulas  on  which  they  could  agree, 
xpon  the  merit  of  works,  penance,  and  the  invocation  of 
Bdints.  The  elaborate  and  able  Apology  by  Melancthon, 
in  defense  of  the  Confession,  was  not  heard,  but  was 
published  by  the  author^x^he  matnrtty^T  the  Dtetr en- 
jnimMJ-^fchtrTT^foralTOTi  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  institutions, 
allowing  the  Protestants  time  for  reflection  until  the  10th 
of  November  of  the  following  year ;  after  which,  it  wa« 
implied,  coercion  would  be  adopted.     Nothing  in  the  hi* 
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fcory  of  tlie  Reformation  is  more  pathetio  than  the  conduct 
i>f  the  Elector  John  at  Augf^burg,  who,  in  the  full  pros- 
pect of  the  ruin  of  every  I'arthly  interest,  and  not  without 
the  deepest  sensibihty  (ixnii  liis  attiichment  to  the  Em* 
peror  and  to  the  peace  of  the  Empire,  nevertheless  resolved 
to  stiuid  by  **  the  imperishable  Word  of  God."  The 
Reformers  were  willing  to  release  hhn  from  all  obhgation 
to  protect  them,  to  take  whatever  lot  Providence  might 
send  upon  them  ;  but  this  truc-heiU'ted  prince  refused  to 
compromise  in  tlie  least  his  sacred  convictions.^ 

The  letters  written  by  Luther  during  the  sessiuns  of 
the  Diet  exliibit  in  bohl  relief  tlie  noblest  and  most  at- 
tractive sides  of  his  character.  The  fine  mingling  of  jest 
and  earnest,  the  gi-and  elevation  of  liis  faith,  his  serene, 
dauntless  ccmrage,  and  his  broad  sagacity,  are  never  more 
striking.  He  takes  time  to  write  a  charming  letter  to  his 
little  son.  ^  To  his  friends  lit  Augsburg  he  sportively  writes 
that  in  the  flock  of  crows  and  nuiks  luu'rying  to  and  fro, 
and  screaming  in  a  thicket  before  his  Avindow,  he  finds 
another  Diet,  with  its  dukes  and  lords,  which  quite  re- 
sembles the  imperial  asseuibly.  "  They  care  not  for  hirge 
halls  and  palaces,  for  their  hull  is  roofed  by  the  beautiftd, 
wide-spreading  sky,  its  floor  is  the  simple  turf,  its  tables 
are  pretty  green  branches,  and  its  walls  are  as  wide  aa 
the  world's  end."  ^  He  will  build  there,  in  his  seclusion, 
three  tabernacles,  one  for  the  prophets,  one  for  the  Psal- 
ter, and  another  for  ^sop ;  for  not  only  will  he  expound 
the  Scriiitures,  he  will  tra.nalate  j^iisop,  too,  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  Germans.*  Why  liad  ]\hister  Joachira 
twice  wntten  to  him  in  Greek  ?  He  would  reply  \h 
ruikish,80  that  Master  Joachim  nnght  also  read  what  he 

I  J  >hn  theCoQKtaat  succeeded  \iU  brother,  Fn-^lcrk  the  WifC,  in  1525* 

4  I>e  Wette,  W.  41. 

"  t)e  Wette,  W.  4,  8,  U*    Thcj  Idler  is  datetl  fn»in  "  the  Diet  of  Grain 
Tcckers,"  April  28,  15-30.     Wriliuj,'  lo  SpAlnthi  h.  few  dnys  after  in  the  sami 
»tr«in,  IjeafMs:  *'  Yet  it  is  in  seriousnesa  and  by  eumintlsiim  th;it  I  jest,  Ihat 
tQAy  repel  the  retlectioui  which  rush  in  upon  me,  if  indeed  I  may  rvpel  Jiem/ 
">t  Wette.  iv  14.  *  De  Wette,  iv.  8. 
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could  not  understand.^  He  sets  a  trap  to  decoy  a  fastidi- 
ous musical  critic  into  an  approval  of  a  piece  which  Luther 
had  himself  partly  composed,  but  which  he  contrives  to 
liave  passed  off  as  a  performance  at  Augsburg,  to  cele- 
brate the  entrance  of  Charles  and  Ferdinand.^  Suffering 
himself  from  prostration  of  strength  and  from  a  thundei- 
ing  in  the  head,  which  forced  him  to  lay  down  his  books 
for  days,  he  enjoins  Melancthon  to  observe  the  rules  for 
the  caro  of  his  "  little  body."  ^  He  exhorts  the  anxious 
Philip  to  the  exercise  of  greater  faith.  If  Moses  had  re- 
solved to  know  just  how  he  was  to  escape  from  the  army 
of  Pharaoh,  Israel  would  have  been  in  Egypt  to-day.* 
Let  Philip  cease  to  be  rector  mundi  and  let  the  Lord 
govern.^  In  bearing  private  griefs  and  afflictions,  Phihp 
was  the  stronger,  but  the  opposite  is  true,  said  Luther, 
of  those  which  are  of  a  public  nature.^  If  we  fall,  he 
says,  Christ  falls,  and  I  prefer  to  fall  with  Christ  than 
stand  with  Caesar .^  He  rejoices  to  have  Uved  to  have  the 
Confession  read  before  the  Empire.^  He  bids  Melancthon, 
if  the  cause  is  unjust,  to  abandon  it ;  but  if  it  be  just,  to 
cast  away  his  fears.  He  is  full  of  that  sublime  confi- 
dence which  rang  out  in  the  most  popular  of  his  hymns, 
"  the  Mareeillaise  of  the  Reformation"  — 

"  Ein  fester  Burg  ist  unscr  Gott"  — 

Three  hoiu*s  in  the  day  he  spent  in  prayer.®  He  writes 
to  the  Elector's  anxious  Chancellor :  "  I  have  Lately  seen 

1  De  Weltc,  iv.  10.      «  Ibid.  »  Ibid.,  p.  36.         /  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  55.  •  Ibid.,  p.  62.       t  Ibid.,  p.  63.        ^8  Ibid.,  p.  71. 

0  Velt  Dietrich,  who  was  with  him,  wrute  to  Melancthon:  "I  cannot  suffi- 
ciently wonder  at  this  man's  admirable  steadfastness,  cheerful  courage,  faith,  and 
hope,  in  so  doleful  a  time.  lie  nourishes  these  tempers,  however,  by  studious, 
uninterrupted  meditation  of  Goa'a  Word.  Not  a  day  passes  when  he  does  not 
^pcnd  three  hours,  and  those  best  suited  for  study,  in  prayer.  Once  I  had  the 
jTood  fortune  to  hear  liim  pray.  Good  God,  what  a  faith  api)earcd  in  his  words! 
He  prayed  with  sucli  reverence  that  one  saw  he  was  talking  with  God,  and  yet 
with  such  faith  and  hope  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  talking  with  a  father  and 
a  friend.  'I  know,'  he  said,  'that  Thou  art  our  God  and  Father.  So  I  am 
certain  Thou  wilt  bring  to  shame  the  persecutors  of  Thy  children.  If  Thoo 
loest  it  not,  the  hazard  'h  Thine  as  well  as  ours.    In  truth,  the  whole  matter  is 
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hiro  wondei'S,  —  first,  jis  1  looked  out  of  the  window,  1 
saw  the  stars  in  the  husivens  and  the  entire  beautiful 
vault  T\  hicli  God  has  raided ;  yet  the  heavens  fell  not, 
and  the  vault  still  stands  firm,  Now  some  would  be  glad 
to  find  the  pillars  that  sustain  it,  and  grasp  and  feel 
tlieni,**  "  The  other  was :  I  saw  great  thiek  elonds  liang< 
ing  above  us  with  such  weight,  that  they  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  great  sea  ;  and  yet  I  saw  no  ground  on  which 
they  rested  and  no  vessel  wherein  they  were  contained  ; 
yet  tlrey  did  not  fall  upon  us,  but  sahited  us  with  a  harsh 
look  and  fled  away.  As  t!iey  puns  away,  a  rainbow  shines 
forth  on  tlie  ground  and  on  our  roof,"  ^  *'  All  things," 
lie  writes  In  another  place,  *'  are  in  the  hands  of  God, 
who  can  cover  the  sky  with  clouds  and  brighten  it  again 
in  a  moment."*^  It  is  painfid  to  htm  that  God's  Word 
must  be  so  silent  at  Augsburg  ;  for  the  Protestants  were 
not  allowed  to  i^reaeli.^  He  had  a  settled  distmst  of 
Canipeggio  and  the  otlier  Italians:  "where  an  Itahan  is 
good,  he  is  most  good,"  but  to  find  such  an  one  is  as 
hard  as  to  find  a  black  swan.  He  went  along  with 
Melanctbon  in  a  willingness  to  make  concessions,  pro- 
vided the  evangelical  doctrine  and  freedom  in  preaching 
it  were  not  sacrificed.  He  had  no  suspicion  of  Philip,  as 
gome  had.  There  were  many  ceremonies,  which  were 
trifles — hvkulm  —  not  worth  disputing  about»  Yet  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  magistrate  to  dictate  to  the  Church 
in  these  points,*  He  would  go  so  ftu-,  though  not  wthout 
reluctance,  as  to  allow  bishops  to  continue,  but  would 
permit  no  subjection  to  the  Papacy.  But  Luther  had  no 
liehef  in  ih\i  possibility  of  a  compromise  or  reconcihation. 


Thine  own;  we  have  been  only  cumpelled  lo  Iny  bands  trn  It;  Thou  m^jst  thea 
gti«rd,"  X:c.     Corpm  Ref,^  ti.  159. 

1  De  Wetto,  iv.  128.  At  an  t-nrlier  (hiy,  on  the  txva!*ion  of  lii^  interview  will 
Cijetmn,  in  reply  to  the  (iiiLi^iimi  whert'  he  woiihlstatnl  if  tlie  Ele^.-tor  ghould  cc< 
lupport  him,  he  answered,  *'  Cnlrr  doi«  weiten  llnnmtil:  " 

*  l>e  Welto,  IV.  im.  »  Ibid.,  p.  \l%. 

<  1*8  Wctte,  iv.  21Df  106. 
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There  was  a  radical  antagonism  that  could  not  be  bridged 
over.  There  could  be  no  agreement  in  doctrine  ;  politi- 
cal peace  alone  was  to  be  aimed  at  an<l  hoped  for,*  Hence 
he  rejoiced  when  the  perilous  negotiations  bet'^^een  the 
opposing  committees  of  theologians  were  brought  to  an 
end* 

There  are  several  occurrences  not  yet  noticed,  whiot 
took  phi/cc  in  the  interval  between  the  Diets  of  WoriiiE 
and  of  Augsburg,  and  which  are  of  marked  importance 
both  in  tht^ir  bearing  on  tlie  Reformation,  and  iis  illus- 
trating the  personal  character  of  Luther* 

One  of  these  events  was  Iiis  maniage,  in  1525,  to 
Catharine  von  Bora.  He  resolved  upon  this  measure,  aa 
we  learn  from  himself,  partly  because  ho  expected  that 
Ms  life  would  not  continue  long,  and  he  was  determined 
to  leave,  in  the  most  impressive  form,  his  testimony 
against  the  Romish  law  of  celibacy.  Another  motive 
was  a  yearning  for  the  happiness  of  domestic  life,  whicli 
his  parents,  who  had  embraced  the  new  faith,  eneouraged. 
The  scandal  that  his  marriage  caused,  first  among  his  own 
friends  and  then  the  world  over,  hardly  fell  short  of  that 
occasioned  by  the  posting  of  his  theses.  The  example 
of  Luther  was  followed  by  many  of  his  associates,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  characteristic  jest  of  Erasmus,  that  what 
had  been  called  a  tragedy  seemed  to  be  a  comedy,  as  it 
came  out  in  a  ma  mage.  The  marriage  of  an  apostate 
monk  with  a  runaway  nun  betokened,  in  the  view  of 
the  superstitious,  the  coming  of  Antichrist  as  the  fmit 
of  the  unhallowed  union.  But  it  wjta  one  of  those  bold 
steps,  characteristic  of  Luther,  which,  in  the  long  run, 
proved  of  advantage  to  his  cause.  It  gave  him  the  solace 
of  home,  in  the  intense  excitemeLt  and  prodigious  labors 
in  which  he  was  immersed  for  the  rest  of  hia  days. 
There,  with  music,  and  song  and  frolics  with  his  cbil- 
ftren,  in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  he  poured  ou*^  his  liumoi 

I  De  Wette,  it.  110. 
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a:id  kindly  feeling  without,  stint.  His  diverting  letters  to 
his  wife  —  his  "^listress  Kate,"  "  Doctoress  Luther,"  as 
he  styled  her  —  iiii'l  the  tender  expressions  of  his  grief 
ftt  the  death  of  his  children  could  ill  be  spared  from  the 
records  of  this  deep-hearted  nian.^ 

Amunt"-  these  events  are  his  controversies  with  Kin^ 
llonry  VI IL  and  with  Erasmus.  From  the  'xy*<aet  it 
»vas  evident  tliafc  Luther  must  either  give  up  his  c^'iuse 
or  contend  for  it  against  coiintlean  adversaries.  His 
poleuiiciil  writings  are  therefore  qnite  numerous,  and  it 
shows  the  amplitude  of  his  mind  that  he  did  not  allow 
himself  to  be  so  far  absorbed  in  this  sort  of  work  as  to 
neglect  more  positive  labors,  through  liis  Bible,  cate- 
ihisms,  sermons,  tracts^  for  tlie  building  up  of  the 
Church.  He  liad  to  fight  his  own  friends  when  they 
swerved  from  the  truth,  aa  did  Carlstadt,  and  also 
Agrieola,  who  set  up  a  it>v\n  of  Antinomianism.  But 
his  principal  literary  battles  were  with  HcJiry  VOL  and 
with  Erasmus.  Tlie  intemperance  of  Lnther'a  language 
lias  been  since,  as  it  was  t!ien,  a  subject  of  frequent  cen- 
sure. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  what  a  tem[)e3t 
of  denunciation  fell  upon  1dm  j  how  he  stOLnl  for  all  his 
life  a  mai*k  for  the  pitiless  hostility  of  a  great  part  of  the 
world*  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  for  a  time  he 
stood  alone,  and  everything  depended  on  his  constancy, 
determination,  and  dauntless  zeal  in  the  maintenance  of 
his  cause.  Had  he  wavered,  everything  would  have  been 
lost.  And  niiltlnesa  of  language,  he  said,  was  not  his 
gift ;  he  could  not  tread  so  softly  and  lightly  as  Melanc- 
thon.*    His  convictions  were  too  intense  to  admit  of  an 


V 


J  See,  for  example,  the  letter  (to  Nic.  llimBmann),  August  5,  1528,  after  the 
ieath  of  his  dftughter.  Da  Wetle,  iii.  3G4,  A  complete  account  of  Ltither'i 
lomestk  character  and  relations  is  given  by  F.  G.  Hofninn,  Katkarimt  von 
Bjni,  odtr  Br.  Martin  Luther  aU  GatU  un4  VnUr  (Leipzig,  1845).  There  if 
jouch  af  interest  on  tliu  eaine  subject,  in  a  quaint  little  book,  D.  Martin  Im 
t*er'f  Zeiti^erkdrzunyenf  von  M.  Jolmon  Nicolana  Anton  (Leipzig,  liOi) 

«  Jitter  to  the  Elector  John,  Do  Wette,  iv.  IT. 
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expresaion  of  them  in  any  but  the  strongest  language  ;  in 
words  that  were  blows.  Moreover,  be  beUeved  it  to  be  a 
Boaud  and  wise  policy  to  fling  away  reserve  and  to  speak 
out,  in  tbe  most  unsparing  manner,  the  sentiment  of  bis 
BouL  It  was  not  a  disease  to  be  ciu'ed  by  a  pjilbative.^ 
Tlie  formidable  enemy  against  wbicb  be  was  waging  war, 
was  rendered  more  arrogant  and  e.^aeting  by  every  act  of 
deference  8bo\\ai  bim,  and  by  every  concession-  There 
was  no  middle  coui-se  to  be  pursued/^  There  must  bo 
surrender,  or  open,  uncompromising  war.  Besides,  in  bia 
study  of  the  Bible,  be  conceived  himself  to  find  a  war- 
rant for  all  bia  hard  language,  jn  the  course  taken  by  tlie 
prophets,  by  Christ,  and  by  Paul.^  He  felt  that  he  was 
in  conflict  with  tbe  same  Pharisaical  theology  and  ethics, 
which  called  forth  the  terrible  denunciations  recorded  in 
tbe  New  Testament.  If  it  was  proper  to  call  things  by 
their  right  names  then,  it  ^vas  proper  now.  He  had 
been  hampered  at  the  beginning,  he  came  to  think,  by 
a  false  humility,  by  a  lingering  reverence  for  an  author- 
ity that  deserved  no  reverence.  He  regretted  that  at 
Worms  he  had  not  taken  a  different  tone  ;  that  he  had 
said  anything  about  retracting  in  Ciise  he  could  be  con- 
Tinced  of  his  error.  He  would  cast  all  such  qualiUcationa 
and  cowardly  scruples  to  the  winds ;  he  woidd  stand  by 
what  be  knew  to  b*^  truth,  without  any  timid  respect  for 
its  adversaries.*      These  considerations  are  not  without 

1  **  Aut  ergo  deii}>eranduin  >e«t  de  pAce  ct  tranqui]tltAtei  hujus  rei,  aut  i^rbois 
OfifrAndum  est,"    UtttT  to  Spalatin  (Februaty,  1620).     De  Wette,  I  425. 

s  "Mein  Handel  bt  iiicht  eki  MiUelhaiidel,  der  etwfta  weiclieQ  cder  aach- 
fi;«teR,  Oder  ft'cli  unlcrlajsen  soli,  wie  ich  Narr  bi^hcr  gothan  habe,*'  De  Wetl*, 
\l  844. 

*  He  gives  reMoni  for  his  vehemence  jn  a  leltor  to  Wenceslnas  Link  (Aiigiurt 
W,  IfiaO).  Dt  Wette,  i.  479»  Among  other  thingti  he  snys:  **  Video  enim  ca, 
\um  nottro  sacuIo  ttactajitur,  naox  cadere  iq  obllvioneni,  nemine  e^  curaute.** 
Hi  oaya  elsewhere  ilmt  love  and  geverity  are  compAtiblc,  Dc  Wette,  U.  212. 
See  al^,  pp.  2^,  243, 

*  Tlallam  ctTiimreft  Lutlier  for  '"bellowing  i«  bud  Iji'jn."  But  it  was  a  C17 
<rilh  which  jilJ  Kiimpe  mng  "  fr^im  side  to  side."  Had  he  been  a  man  of  thd 
eeoipcrauieat  of  Ilallam,  where  would  have  been  the  Reformation?  The  Eima 
raians  can  n<>]dotn  appreciati*,  nineh  le*s  look  with  complnrency  up<'n  Luther. 
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weight.  A  man  whose  natural  weapon  is  a  biittlt3-axe 
must  not  be  rebuked  for  not  handling  a  nupler.  There  is 
gymetimes  work  to  be  done  which  the  lighter  and  mi»re 
gi-aeeful  weapon  could  never  aceoinpliah.  At  the  suiiie 
time,  with  all  Lutlier'a  tenderness  of  feeling^,  with  hifl 
fine  and  even  i>oetie  senaibility,  there  was  a  vvm  (jf 
coarseness,  a  plebeian  vehemence,  which,  when  he  wa? 
g<?.tded  by  opposition,  engendered  seorrility. 

The  book  of  Henry  VIII.  was  directed  against  Ln- 
dier's  work  on  the  sacr;iments,  "The  Babylonian  Cap- 
tivity." *  It  is  marked  by  extreme  haugbtinesa  toward 
Luther,  and  is  hardly  less  vitupenitive  than  the  Reformer's 
famous  reply.  Luther  was  the  bound  who  bad  brouglit 
up  heresies  anew  out  of  bell ;  princ-ea  would  combine  to 
burn  him  and  his  books  b^gether.  It  was  throughout  an 
appeal  to  authority;  Liitber  bad  audaciously  presmned 
to  set  himself  against  popes  and  doctors  without  nuuiber. 
The  impression  of  Henry's  book  itself  wholly  depended 
on  the  fact  that  its  author  was  one  of  the  rulers  of  the 
earth,  Luther  probably  meant  to  neutralize  this  impres- 
Bion  by  bemiring  the  i.uirfde  o£  this  regal  disputant  who 
had  stepped  forth,  with  his  crown  on  bis  bead,  into  the 
arena  of  theological  debatf^  to  win  from  the  Pope,  whom 
he  obsequiously  llattered,  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  Subsequently,  when  llemry  was  reputed  tu  be 
favorable  to  the  Protestant  eause,  at  the  earnest  sobeita- 
tion-of  King  Christian  II.  of  Denmark  and  of  other 
friends,  Luther  wrote  to  the  King  a  liuuible  apolog}*  for 
the  violence  of  his  languag<»  —  making  no  withdrawal, 
howe\'er,  of  any  portinn  of  his  doctrine.  In  composing 
this  apologetic  letter  he  was  carried  away,  he  says,  by  the 
promptings  of  others,  to  do  what  of  himself  he  would  never 
fiave  done.  Yet,  notwithstanding  thi'  ungenerous  reception 
and  use  of  the  letter  by  Henry,  Lutlui-  did  not  regret 

1  Ailteftio  Srpfem  Sact'fi mentorum  adce$'gu$  Muttimtm  Luthf.rum    ^521' 
tliipublwbeft  in  a  Gennan  tmnf^Itttion  in  Wakh's  ed.  of  Lufht-r's  Writing*- 
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that  he  ha>!l  written  it,  as  he  did  not  regret  the  sending 
of  a  similar  epistle  to  Duke  George.  As  far  as  his  own 
person  was  concerned,  he  said,  he  was  -willing  to  humble 
liimself  to  a  child ;  his  doctrine  he  would  not  compromise. 
But  such  experiences  established  hini  in  the  feeling, 
which  he  had  entertained  before,  that  humility  was 
thrown  away ;  that  here  was  a  mortal  conflict,  in  which 
gentle  words  were  misinterpreted,  and  therefore,  wastetl, 
and  into  which  it  was  worse  than  folly  to  enter  with  liis 
hands  tied.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  man  must 
neither  think  of  retreat  nor  of  the  possibility  of  placat- 
ing the  foe.  It  was  natural  that  his  experiences  of  con- 
troversy, in  their  action  on  a  temper  naturally  combative, 
should  contribute  to  carry  Luther  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  charity,  as  well  as  of  civility,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Sacramentarians,  the  adherents  of  Zmngle.  Of  this 
matter,  where  his  intemperance  was  more  mischievous, 
we  shall  speak  in  another  place. 

As  to  Erasmus  and  the  Saxon  Reformers,  there  was  an 
earnest  wish  on  both  sides  that  he  should  not  take  part 
against  thern^  Luther,  and  Melancthon  still  more,  re- 
spected him  as  the  patriarch  of  letters,  the  restorer  of  the 
languages,  and  the  effective  antagonist  of  fanaticism  and 
superafition.  When  Luther  published  his  work  on  the 
Galatians,  he  regretted  that  Erasmus  had  not  put  forth  a 
book  on  the  same  subject,  which  would  have  rendered  his 
own  unnecessary.^  Erasmus,  in  turn,  could  not  but  ap- 
plaud the  first  movement  of  Luther.  His  love  of  litera- 
ture, not  less  than  his  religious  predilections,  would  in- 
tline  him  strongly  to  the  Lutheran  side.  The  Witten- 
berg theologians  were  earnest  champions  of  the  cause  of 
learning.  But  the  caution  of  Erasmus  was  manifest  from 
the  beginning.  He  avoided  the  need  of  committiii^j  him- 
self by  profcKsing  to  Iiis  various  correspondents  that  he 
had  not  read  the  books  of  Luthor.     He  told  the  Electo* 

1  IHWette   i.336. 
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of  Saxony,  m  an  interview  at  Cologne,  shortly  before  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  that  the  two  great  offences  of  Luther 
were  that  be  bad  touched  the  ci'owu  of  the  I^ope  and  the 
bellies  of  the  monks.  The  expressions  of  -synipatby  with 
the  Wittenberg  movement  that  escaped  liira,  notwith- 
stantling  his  prudence,  or  which  reached  the  ear  of  the 
public  through  the  unauthorized  publication  of  las  lettera, 
kept  hini  busy  in  allaying  the  auspicious  and  anxieties  ol 
Cathobc  friends  aud  patrons.  But  Luther  and  Erasmus 
were  utterly  diverse  from  one  another  in  character  j  and 
"  such  imlikes,"  as  Coleridge  has  said,  "end  in  dislikes." 
Erasmus,  it  has  been  remarked  %vith  truth,  lacked  depth 
and  fervor  of  religious  convictions.  He  was  a  tyijieal 
latitudinarian,  in  the  cast  of  his  miud.*  His  absorbing 
pjission  was  for  literature.  He  could  not  conceive  bow 
any  man  of  taste  could  prefer  Augustine  to  Jerome  , 
while  Luther  could  not  see  how  any  man  that  loved  the 
Gospel  coidd  fail  to  set  Augustine,  with  his  little  Greek 
and  less  Hebrew,  infinitely  above  Jerome.^  As  tlie  con- 
flict which  Luther  had  excited  grew  warm,  attention 
wiia  inevitably  drawn  away  from  the  pursuit  of  letters 
and  absorbed  in  theological  inquiry  and  controvers}'^ ;  and 
this  change  Erasmus  deplored.  The  heat  which  Luther 
manifest^'d  was  repugnant  to  his  taste.  The  Reformer's 
vehemence  and  roughness  became  more  and  more  olfen- 
sive  to  him.^  Eraiimus  hated  a  commotiou,  and  said  him- 
raelf  that  he  would  sacrifice  a  pail  of  the  trutli  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  and  that  be  was  not  of  tlie  stull  which  martyrs 
ara  uuwle  of.  He  could  be  an  Arian  or  a  Pelagian,  he  said, 
if  the  Church  had  so  made  its  creed ;  and  yet,  in  his  in- 


^  It  is  llie  "  nioile ration  "  of  Erjwmus  that  leads  Gibbon  (ch.  liv. 
cmr:  '•Erasmus  may  lie  consiHered  Ihc  (ather  of  rnlionnl   tli*!olo|jy 


n.  'M)  to 
After  • 

stumbLr  of  an  liundnul  ycan<,  it  was  revived  by  Llie  Aniilnians  of    Holland, 
Grotius,  Liinborcli,  and  l^e  C!t*rc;  jn  F.nijlund  by  Chillmf^vorih,  Ihe  lAHtudinA- 
ruina  i>i  Carnbrtd^jii  (Bumet,  tlist.  of  hit  uu:n  Times,  vol.  i.  ij.  21)1-288,  oci»vt 
HlitifHi),  Tilloi^n,  Clarke,  H&adley,"  etc. 
i  Ik  \^>tle,  I  52. 
*  Straii4>i»  Uirich  von  nuU€%  p.  486. 
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most  heart,  and  apart  from  the  feeling  that  he  must  be 
anchored  somewhere,  the  authority  of  tl.e  Church  counted 
for  little.  Being  by  temperament,  by  his  personal  rela- 
tions, and  by  the  effect  of  years,  and,  we  might  add,  on 
principle,  a  time-server,  he  found  himself,  being  also  the 
most  prominent  man  of  the  age,  in  an  embarrassing  situ- 
ation. He  must  stay  in  the  Church,  yet,  if  possible, 
ofEend  neither  party .^  Luther  saw  through  him,  and  in  a 
letter  that  was  meant  to  be  friendly,  he  irritated  the  great 
scholar  by  inviting  him  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  magnifi- 
cent tragedy  in  which  he  was  not  fitted  to  be  an  actor.^ 
The  refusal  of  Erasmus  to  see  Ulrich  von  Hutten  when 
he  visited  Basel,  and  the  furious  controversy  that  ensued 
between  them  —  for  Erasmus  was  provoked  into  the  use 
of  a  style  which  he  very  much  deplored  in  Luther,  an 
inconsistency  which  Luther  did  not  fail  to  point  out  — 
was  the  first  decided  step  in  the  alienation  of  the  great 
scholar  from  the  evangelical  party.  Then  Erasmus  at 
length  yielded  to  the  persuasions  that  had  long  been  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  the  papal  side,  and  took  the  field 
against  Luther,  in  a  treatise  on  free-will ;  in  which  the 
Reformer  was  assaulted  on  a  subject  where  his  extrava- 
gant language  exposed  him  to  an  easy  attack,  and  on 
which  Erasmus  could  write  with  some  warmth  of  convic- 
tion. He  and  his  associates  preferred  the  Greek  theology 
to  that  of  Augustine,  on  this  subject  of  the  will.  More 
once  complained  that  Luther  "  clung  by  tooth  and  nail 
to  the  doctrine  of  Augilstine."  Theologians  who  explain 
difficulties  by  referring  to  "  original  sin,"  Erasmus  had 
once  likened  to  astrologers  who  fall  back  on  the  stars. 
The  moderation  of  the  personal  references  to  Luther  in 
tiie  book  of  Erasmus  did  not  restrain  the  former  from  the 
use  of  the  severest  style  m  his  reply.  Erasmus,  he 
thoaght,  had  taken  his  place  under  the  banner  of  the 

1  Luther  notices  the  "  dexterity  "  of  Erasmos,  De  Wette,  L  SM. 
•  Letter  to  Enuimaa  (April,  1024),  De  Wette,  U.  498. 
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Pope  J  he  had  come  out  on  the  seiui-Pelagian  side,  from 
which  the  whule  system  of  salvation  hy  merit  wiis  iiisep- 
arable ;  and  the  higlier  his  standing  the  more  unsparing 
must  be  the  attack  upon  him,  Tlie  rejoijider  of  Erasniiia 
—  the  *' Ilyperaspistea/'  the  first  part  of  which  appeared 
in  ir>25,  and  the  second  in  1527  —  completed,  if  anything 
was  wanted  to  complete,  their  mutual  estrangement. 
From  that  time  Luther  habitually  spnke  of  him  as  a  dis- 
ciple of  Lucian,  a  disciple  of  Epicurus,  an  enemy  of  all  re- 
ligious, especially  the  Christian,  and  Hung  at  him  other 
appellations,  which,  if  literally  unjust,  sometimes  had  the 
truth  of  a  caricature*  Finally,  a  long  letter  of  Lntlier 
to  his  friend  Nicholas  von  Amsdorf,  in  which  the  author 
undertook  to  maintain  a  charge  of  scepticism,  as  well  stf 
of  frivolous  levity,  against  Erasmus,  by  reference  to  hifi 
comments  on  Scripture,  drew  out  a  reply  wluch  is 
marked  by  all  the  reJinement,  ingenuity,  and  wit  for 
which  Erasmus  wiia  deservedly  famous.  From  this  time, 
his  animosity  agaiust  the  Protestant  cause  went  on  in- 
creasing. Luther  more  than  once  complaina  that  Eraa- 
mus  could  make  the  sins  and  distress  of  the  Churcli  a 
theme  for  jesting.^  In  the  epistle  to  Amsdorf,  he  charges 
him  with  infusing  into  the  young  a  spirit  at  war  with 
religrious  earnestneaa.* 

1  Do  WetteJ.  7fl.  He  finda  faufl  with  Erasmiw,  "senex  et  theologuft,"  for 
tr(»ftt{ng'<iacretl  things  Id  a  lesti&g  way,  la  a  period  "  negotbsisAimo  et  laboriosto.'* 
Ibi.L,  lY.  50Si  lvQtt«rtoNlc.  Amsdorf.  Lutheri  it  will  be  rcmembHored,  htkd 
lut  thought  well  of  the  Kp!.<{ohr  Ohnrurifrum   I'trorvm. 

2  Ibid-,  iv,  519,  Th«  lettcra  of  Lulher  set  forth  the  riafi  and  progress  of  hUi 
C5tmng©iiiciit  frond  Erasmus,  In  a  letter  to  Spalatin  {Oftolwr  19,  151(1)  he 
exprcwM!*  his  dissent  from  the  ideft  of  Erasmus  that,  by  "works  of  the 
Iaw,"  Paul  mean*  cer«mrniial  works  olono,  g>es  his  own  view  of  juBtilica^ 
tion»  and  wishes  Spal^iti  lo  try  to  alter  tho  v  ewa  of  Erasmus  tm  Ihin  point. 
He  writca  to  T^n/;c  (March  1,  1617},  that  he  reads  Erasmus  —  *'^no»truni 
Erumum,"  he  ftylcs  him  —  but  that  hia  esteem  for  him  dintinishi-ft  djiily, 
that  Erasmus  exposrs  well  the  ignorance  of  priests  and  monks,  but  ilws  nol 
dwell  BufRcientlj  on  Christ  and  the  grace  of  God :  **  humana  pnvvultjnt  in  ec 
pliw  quam  divina."  IJe  cnmes  to  this  conclusion  reluct  an  tly^  and  is  careful  not 
to  diBclosfi  it,  in  order  not  to  give  aid  to  the  enemies  and  rivalu  of  Eri^nnis 
Wthar'i  ccnB'ire  of  ^hc  ]«vlty  of  Erasmus  in  reference  (o  the  ralaniitiea  of  thx 
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If  we  look  below  the  accidents  of  the  conti*oversy,  and 
cast  aside  particulars  in  which  Luther  was  often  incorrect, 
as  he  was  uncharitable  in  his  general  estimate  of  his  an- 
tagonist, we  must  conclude  that  Luther  was  still  in  the 
right  in   his    judgment    respecting   the   reform    of    the 

Church  is  frequently  expressed.  Erasmus  (April  14,  1519)  wrote  to  the  Elector 
a  leUer,  in  which  he  compliraented  Luther.  In  >vriting  to  Spalatin  (May  22, 
1519),  Luther  expresses  his  gratification.  On  the  28th  of  the  previous  March, 
Luther  liad  written  a  respectful  letter  to  Krasmus  himself,  in  which  his  talents 
and  ser\'ices  are  fully  appreciated ;  to  which  Erasmus  replied,  in  May,  in  gra- 
cious hut  cautious  terms.  Everything  shows  that  Erasmus  was  favorable  to 
Luther,  but  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  betray  the  extent  of  his  sympathy.  Hia 
position  Luther  fully  understood,  as  is  shown  in  many  passages  of  his  letters. 
In  a  letter  to  Spengler  (November  17,  1520)  Luther  remarks  that  he  has  private 
dispute?  with  Melancthon  on  the  question  how  far  from  the  right  way  Erasmus 
is  —  Melancthon,  of  course,  being  more  favorable  to  the  great  Humanist.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  advice  of  Erasmus  that  Lather  would  be  more  moderate,  he  writes 
(to  Spalatin,  September  9, 1521)  that  Erasmus  looks  "  non  ad  crucem,  sed  ad  pa- 
cem  ":"memini  me,  dum  in  pnefatione  sua  in  Novum  Testamentum  de  se  ipso 
dicerct:  'gloriam  facile  contemnit  Christ ianus ' — in  corde  mea  cogitasse  :  *0 
Erasme,  falleris,  timeo.  Magna  res  est  gloriam  contcmnere.'  "  To  Spalatin  (May 
15,  1022),  he  charges  Krasmus  with  betraying,  "in  sua  Epistolarum  farragine," 
his  secret  hostility  to  him  and  his  doctrine,  and  declares  that  he  prefers  an  open 
foe  like  Eck  to  a  tergiversating  person,  now  friendly  and  now  hostile.  To  Caspar 
Bilmer  (May  28,  1522),  he  writos  that  he  is  aware  that  Erasmus  dissents  from 
him  on  predestination,  but  that  he  has  no  fear  of  Erasmus's  eloquence:  "  poten- 
tior  est  Veritas  quara  eloqucntia,  potior  spiritus  qium  ingenium,  major  fides 
quam  emditio."  To  (Ecolampadius  (June  20,  16S3),  he  speaks  of  the  covert 
hostilit^r  of  Erasmus  to  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  and  characterizes  him  thus: 
**  Ldnguas  introduxit,  ct  a  sacrilcgis  studiis  revocavit.  Forte  et  ipse  cum  Mose 
in  campestribus  Moab  morictur :  nam  ad  meliora  studia  (quod  ad  pietatem  perti- 
net)  non  provehit.''  In  April,  1524,  Luther  wrote  a  letter  to  Erasmus,  in  which 
he  makes  an  offer  of  peace,  but  in  a  manner  so  condescending  and  with  such 
plain  obser^'ations  upon  the  limitations  of  Erasmus  as  to  courage  and  discern- 
ment, that  he  could  not  fail  to  be  irritated  by  it.  In  this  singular  epistle,  which 
was  well  meant  but  very  ill  calculated  to  produce  amity,  Luther  expresses  the 
wish  that  his  friends  would  desist  from  assailing  Erasmus;  as  they  would  do,  it 
is  added,  "  if  they  considered  your  hubccility  and  weighed  the  greatness  of  the 
cause,  which  has  long  since  exceeded  the  measure  of  your  powers.'^  He  con- 
doles with  his  correspondent  in  view  of  the  great  amount  of  enmity  which  Eras- 
mus had  excited  against  himself,  *'  since  mere  hun.an  virtue  such  as  yours  is 
insutficient  for  such  burdens."  The  reply  of  Erasmus,  though  dignified  in  tone, 
shows  how  deeply  he  was  offended.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  gave 
way  to  the  importunities  of  the  opponents  of  Luther  and  wrote  his  book  De 
hibtro  Arbitrioj  which  was  followed  by  an  acrimonious  controversy.  From 
jiis  time  Luther  denounces  him  without  reserve.  He  calls  Erasmus  that  ''most 
vmin  animal'*  (De  Wette,  iii.  98),  predicts  that  he  ▼rll  "fall  between  .ira 
dnoiU  "  tlbtd.^  427);  and  characterises  him  in  th-a  manner  stated  above. 
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Chorch.  It  coiild  not  come  from  literature.  ErasniuR 
could  assail  the  outworks,  such  as  the  follies  of  monkery, 
but  the  principles  out  of  which  these  obuoxious  practices 
had  grown,  he  would  touch  only  so  far  as  it  could  be 
done  without  danger  to  himself  and  without  disturbance. 
Luther  had  been  himself  a  monk,  not  like  Erasmus  for  a 
brief  time  and  through  compulsion,  but  of  choice,  with  a 
profound  inward  consecration.  He  had  personally  tested, 
with  all  smcerity  antl  earnestness,  the  prevailing  system 
of  religion,  until  he  discerned  thejpa^iig  foundatioiis  on 
which  it  rested.  He  saw  thatlEetree  must  be  madego^^d 
before  the  character  of  the  fruit  could  be  changed.  And 
there  was  still  a  vitality  in  the  old  system  with  which  the 
weapons  of  Erasmus  were  quite  insufficient  to  cope.  It 
is  humiliating  to  see  Mm  resorting  to  the  Pope  s  legate, 
and  then  to  the  Pop<3  himself,  for  leave  to  read  the 
writings  of  Luther.  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  Era^- 
^  mian  school  would  eventually  have  been  driven  to  the 
wall  by  the  monastic  party,  which  sooner  or  later  would 
have  combmed  its  energies ;  and  that  without  the  sterner 
battle  waged  by  Luther,  the  literary  refonners,  with  their 
lukewarm,  equivocal  position  in  relation  to  fundamental 
principles  would  have  succumbed  to  the  terrors  of  the 
Inquisition.  There  was  certain  to  be  an  aroused,  im- 
placable earnestness  on  the  papal  side  ;  a  like  spirit  wae 
required  in  the  cause  of  reform.  At  the  same  time,  jus- 
iice  to  Erasmus  requires  that  he  should  be  judged  rathei 
by  his  relation  to  the  preceding  age,  than  by  compari- 
son with  Luther.*  The  forerunner  is  not  to  be  weighed 
by  the  standards  of  the  era  which  ho  has  hel j  ed  to  in- 
troduce. 

Afl  we  have  touched  on  the  personal  traits  of  Lather  bm 
a  controversialist,  it  is  well  to  add  here  that  of  all  men 
he  may  most  easily  be  misrepresented.  A  man  of  imagi- 
nation and  feeling,  with  Intenfle  convictions  that  burned 

^  gtimafls,  Cririek  vom  /fitlfeii,  p.  IflL 
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fur  utterance,  he  never  took  pains  to  measure  Lis  lan- 
guage. He  put  forth  his  doctrme  in  sUirtling,  paradox- 
ical forms,  out  of  which  a  cold-blooded  critic,  or  aitful 
polemic  could  easily  make  contradictions  and  absurdities. 
In  this  respect,  he  was  as  artless  and  careless  as  the 
writera  of  the  Bible.  Like  Paul,  and  on  the  sanio 
grounds,  he  has  been  charged  with  favoring  an  anti- 
nomian  laxness  and  positive  immorality.  It  is  a  charge 
which  emanates  from  ignorance  or  malice.  It  is  fre- 
quently made  by  plodders  who  are  incapable  of  inter- 
preting the  fervid  utterances,  of  entering  into  the  pro- 
found conceptions  of  a  man  of  genius,  but  are  simply 
shocked  by  them.^ 

One  other  event  of  which  we  have  to  speak  is  tJie 
Peasants'  War.  The  preaching  of  Luther  and  liis  asso- 
ciates produced  inevitably  a  ferment,  in  which  tendencies 
to  social  disorder  might  easily  acquire  additional  force. 
The  discontent  of  the  nobles  or  knights  with  the  princes 
sought  to  ally  itseK  with  the  new  zeal  in  behalf  of  a 
pure  Gospel ;  but  this  revolt  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Francis  of  Sickingen.  The  dis- 
affection of  the  peasants,  on  account  of  the  oppression 
under  which  they  suffered,  had  long  existed.  It  had  led 
in  several  instances  to  open  insurrection.  Long  before 
tJie  Reformation  there  had  been  mingled  vnth  these 
poUtical  tendencies  a  religious  element.^  But  their  dis- 
content was  fomented  by  the  spread  among  them  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  Christian  Uberty,  from  which  they 
drew  inferences  in  accord  with  their  own  aspirations, 
and  by  the  popular  excitement  which  the  Reformation 
kindled.  There  was  a  secular  and  religious  side  to  the 
revolt.  Heavier  burdens  had  been  laid  upon  the  laboring 
class  by  their  lay  and  ecclesiastical  masters.    The  forcible 

1  Tlie  criticisnu  of  HalUin  upon  Luther,  together  with  the  erroneous  state- 
ments of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  are  thoroagh.y  answered  oy  Archdeacon  Bars, 
VindictiHon  of  Luther,  etc  (3d  ed.,  l&W). 

«  lianke,  I  137. 
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repression  of  the  evangelical  doctrine  was  an  added  griev- 
ance. Their  rull  of  eomphiinta  carries  ua  forward  to  th<* 
days  of  the  Freiicli  Rcvohitiou  ;  nor  can  it  be  questioned 
that  many  of  them  cjtlled  loudly  for  redress.*  Luther 
had  much  eympathy  with  them  ;  he  advised  mutual  con- 
cessions ;  but  he  was  inflexibly  and  on  prniciple  opposed 
to  a  resort  to  arms.  He  had  counseled  Siekingen  and 
Hutten  against  iL^  In  general  he  set  his  face  against 
every  attempt  to  remove  the  cause  of  reform  from  the 
arena  of  discussion  to  the  field  of  battle.  What  would 
become  of  schools,  of  teaching,  of  preaching,  he  sjiid, 
when  once  the  sword  was  drawn  ?  It  was  a  part  of  his 
dehberate  resolution  to  keep  the  minds  of  men  upon  the 
main  questions  in  controversy,  that  there  might  be  an  in- 
telligent, enlightened,  free  adoption  of  the  truth.  The 
peasants,  he  held,  had  no  right  to  make  an  insurrection. 
Like  the  early  Christiana,  he  felt  that  it  was  a  spirit- 
ual agency  and  not  force  that  could  give  to  the  truth  a 
real  victory.  He  wanted  to  keep  the  cause  of  God  clear 
of  the  entanglements  of  worldly  prudence  and  worldly 
power.  Hence,  when  their  great  rebellion  broke  out,  in 
1524  and  L'j2r),  he  exhorted  the  princes  to  put  it  down 
with  a  strong  hand.  He  saw,  m  the  event  of  the  success 
of  it,  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  civil  order  and  a 
wild  reign  of  fanaticism.^  The  abolition  of  all  existing 
authority  in  Church  and  state,  equality  in  rank  and  in 
property-,  were  a  part  of  the  pcasunts'  creed.  If  the  fact 
of  the  revolt,  evidently  occasioned  as  it  was,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  the  Reformation,  produced  a  temporary  reaction 


i  HSaaser,  Gach.  d  Ztttalt,  d,  Rtf.,  p.  103  seq. ;  Ranko,  Deatsrh*  Gsch.,  1 184- 
»  Letter  to  Spalalin  (Januftrj-  16,  l-'ai),  De  WetJe,  t.  bll 
'  Raiikcii  Ihut$tht  Gsch.^'x.  149.  Wtifldin^oii  Hi.  I.'i4  st-ti. ),  Jiod  other  writers^ 
cenBuri!  LuthiT  with  mttch  severity  For  hi*  dcnuncialiou  of  the  pi«a5ants.  Bui 
Luther  considered  that  there  was  a.  luarful  crisis,  lu  vrhich  the  foundatiutu  of 
«fQci«ty  were  in  peril.  The  LnsarrectiaD  was  ver/  formidable  in  nuuib'tn  aat 
■trengU:. 
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against  it,  tliis  effect  was  diminished  by  the  outspoken, 
strenuous  opposition  which  Luther  had  made  to  the  ill- 
fated  enterprise.     The  Reformation  iajao^.  responsible  for 
the  Peasants'  War.     It  would  have  taken  place  if  thcK 
Protestant  doctrines  had  not  been  preached;  and  it  was  n^ 
caused  by  inveterate  abuses  for  which  the  ecclesiastical    j 
princes  in  Germany,  by  their  nYtortions  and  tyranny, y 
were  diiefly  accountab.o  ^^^.v 
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fffS  OKBMAN  EEFOEMATION  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  ATJOe- 
EURO,  15r»o:  ZWIKGLE  AND  THE  SWISS  (GERMAN) 
REFORMATION. 


At  the  time  when  Luther  was  beginning  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Europe,  another  reformatory  moveraent,  of  a 
type  somewhat  peculiar,  was  springing  up  on  a  more  con- 
tracted theatre.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Swiss, 
whose  military  strength  had  been  developed  in  tlieir  lout; 
and  victorious  struggle  fi>r  independence,  and  who  hail 
done  much  to  revolutionize  the  art  of  war  by  showing 
that  infantry  might  be  more  than  a  match  for  cav^ilry, 
were  employed  in  large  numbei-s,  as  mercenary  soldiers, 
in  Italy.  The  Pope  and  the  French  Iving  were  the  chief 
competitors  in  efforts  to  secure  these  vahiable  auxiliaries. 
The  means  by  which  this  was  accomplished  were  dcs 
moralizing  in  their  iniuence  upon  the  country.  The 
foreign  potentates  purchased,  by  bribes  and  pensions, 
the  cooperation  of  influential  persons  among  the  Swiss, 
and  thus  corrupted  the  spirit  of  patriotiam.  The  patron- 
age of  the  Church  was  used  in  an  unprinciplfd  nianner, 
fof  the  furtherance  of  this  worldly  interest  of  the  Voye, 
Ecclesiastical  discipline  was  sacrificed,  preferments  and 
indulgences  lavishly  bestowed,  in  order  that  the  hurdy 
peasantry  might  be  enticed  from  their  homes  to  fig!it  hia 
battles  in  the  Italian  peninsula*  These  brought  home 
from  their  campaigns  vicious  and  lawless  habits.  At  the 
•ame  time,  in  consequence  of    what  they  witnessed  in 
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Italy,  much  of  their  reverence  for  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
was  dispelled.  The  corrupt  administration  of  the  Church 
had  a  like  effect  on  their  countrymen  who  remained  at 
home.  Thus  there  was  a  combination  of  agencies  which 
operated  to  debase  the  morals  of  the  Swiss  people,  at  the 
same  time  that  their  superstitious  awe  for  ecclesiastical 
superiors  was  vanishing.  The  influence  of  the  literary 
culture  of  the  age,  also,  made  itself  felt  in  Switzerland. 
High  schools  had  sprung  up  in  various  cities.  A  circle  of 
men  who  were  interested  in  classical  literature  and  were 
gradually  acquiring  more  enlightened  ideas  in  religion 
had  their  centre  in  Basel,  where  Ei*asmus  took  up  \m 
abode  in  lolG  and  became  their  acknowledged  head.^ 

Ulrich  Zwingle,  the  founder  of  Protestantism  in  Swit- 
zerland, was  born  on  the  1st  of  January,  1484,  in  Wild- 
haus,  an  obscure  town  situated  high  on  the  mountains 
which  overlook  the  valley  of  Toggenburg.  He  was  only 
a  few  weeks  younger  than  Luther.  The  father  of 
Zwmgle  was  the  principal  magistrate  of  the  town.' 
Young  Zwingle  spent  his  boyhood  at  home,  until  he  was 
sent  to  school  first  at  Basel,  and  then  at  Berne.  Bright- 
minded  and  eager  for  knowledge,  he  was  also  early  dis- 
tinguished for  Ins  love  of  truth,  which  never  ceased  to  be 
one  of  the  marked  virtues  of  his  character.  Like  Luther, 
he  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for  music.  He  learned 
afterwards  to  play  on  various  instruments.  Among  his 
associates  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he  was  first 
pUiced,  was  the  famous  Eck;  and  at  Basel,  to  which 
pla)e  he  was  transferred,  Capito  and  Leo  Juda,  who  were 
1  ()  be  his  confederates  in  the  work  of  reform,  were  among 
his  fellow-students.  Here  his  principal  teacher  was 
Tliomas  Wyttenbach,  a  man  of  liberal  tendencies,  as  well 
,\8  of   devout  character,  who  predicted  the  downfall  of 

1  There  was  a  literary  publi:.    See  Ranke,  Dcutsch.  Gsch.,  ii.  40,  41. 
3  See  the  account  of  Zwingle's  family  in  the  exccUviit  biography  of  J.  G 
Hurikofer,  Ulrich  Zwinglinach  den  nvlufufUchcn  Quellen,  2  vols.  (1867). 
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tbe  scholastic  theology,  an<l  imparted  impulses  to  liii 
pupils  wliifh  eventually  carritHl  tliein  bi'voiid  his  twii 
position.  Zwinglti  wa8  a  zealniis  student  of  the  Latin 
classicR,  and  after  becoming  a  pasttir  at  GbiruH,  he  pru^ie- 
cuted  the  ivudhig  of  thi*  Roman  authors^  pailly  f<.>r  the 
truth  which  he  loved  to  seek  in  them,  and  pai"tl>  to  make 
himself  an  orator.  He  entered,  also,  with  dilii^^ence  upon 
the  study  of  Greek.  He  carefully  copied  with  Ins  own 
hand  the  epistles  of  Paul  in  the  original,  that  he  might 
have  them  in  a  portable  volume  and  commit  thein  to 
memory.  More  and  more  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
examination  of  tlie  Bible  and  deferri'd  to  its  authority. 
He  read  the  Fathers,  as  coimseloi-s,  not  as  authorita- 
tive guiiies.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  (ilaruH,  on  jiecount 
of  his  liold  opposition  to  the  system  of  pensiuuhj  ajid  of 
mercenary  service  under  the  French.  Zwiugle  was  a 
thorough  patriot  from  his  early  boyhood.  He  listened  by 
the  hearthstone  to  tales  of  gallant  w^ork  dune  by  his  rcla 
tives  and  townsmen  in  the  recent  war  against  Charles  of 
Burgundy.  As  he  grew  older  he  witiu'ssrd  the  delete- 
rious effect  of  the  French  influence,  to  \vliich  we  have 
adverted.  He  saw,  moreover,  the  low  condition  of  morala 
nmong  the  clerg}%  and  becami-  more  alive  to  the  deplor- 
ible  state  of  things  from  the  bitter  compunelioii  which 
his  own  compliance  with  temptation  in  a  single  instance, 
eo.st  hini.^  At  first  he  did  not  h>ok  upon  military  service 
which  was  rendered  at  the  call  of  the  Pope,  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  with  tlie  same  disai>probatifUi  which  he  felt 
in  regard  to  the  French.  He  even  accompanied  his 
parishioners  to  war,  and  was  presont  on  the  field  of 
Marignano,  He,  moreover,  thought  it  no  wrong  to  re- 
ceive a  pension  from  the  Po])e,  wliirh  was  first  given  him 
for  the  pnrchas*^  of  books.       But  his  pidili<'  op[)08it]oii  ni 


I  Ltbenund.  AusgtwdJdtt  Schrifltn  d.  V^tfrn.  Bfyrtimft-r  tl.  Rtf,  KitcKe 
Chti«toffet,  Huldrticli  ZtrinyU,  Ltben  u.  Au^tjticfOiUt  Schr\/ltn^  i.  VI 
Optra  Zvingtiif  \\\L  54  »tM). 
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Glarus  to  the  French  party,  which  wiis  strong  there, 
obliged  him  to  leave  and  to  take  up  his  abode  at  a 
smaller  place,  Einsiedeln,  where  he  took  the  office  of 
pastor  and  preacher  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgo  Eremi- 
tana — Virgin  of  the  Hermitiige.  This  was  in  1516. 
Here  was  a  cloister  as  well  as  a  church,  with  a  store  of 
Wgeitds.  It  was  the  cliief  resort  of  pilgi*ims  from  all  the 
adjacent  r^ion.  Indulgences  were  liberally  bestowed, 
and  an  image  of  Mary,  of  peculiar  sanctity,  attracted 
Ci-owds  of  devotees.  Z\vingle,  without  directly  assailmg 
the  worship  of  the  Virgin,  preached  to  the  throng  of 
visitors  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ,  and  of  his 
mercy  and  sufficiency  as  a  Saviour,  which  had  been  more 
and  more  impressed  on  his  mind  by  the  investigation  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  people  felt  that  they  were  hearing 
new  truth,  and  a  striking  effect  was  produced  on  many. 
He  had  now  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  Word 
of  God  as  the  ultimate  authority,  in  preference  to  the 
dogmas  of  men.  To  individuals,  to  his  friend  Capito  and 
to  Cardinal  Sitten,  he  stated  that  he  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures no  foundation  for  the  rule  of  the  Papacy.^  He 
even  said  to  Capito,  in  1517,  that  he  thought  the 
Papacy  must  fall.  In  1518,  he  preached  against  one 
Samson,  who,  like  Tetzel,  was  a  peddler  of  indulgences, 
80  that  the  traffic  was  stopped  in  the  Canton  of  Schweitz, 
and  Samson  obliged  to  decamp.  In  1519,  owing  very 
much  to  the  influence  of  leading  opponents  of  the  French 
party,  Zwingle  was  transferred  to  the  Cathedral  Chuicli 
of  Zurich,  then  a  city  of  about  seven  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. Here  he  carried  out  his  purpose,  which  he  an- 
nounced at  the  outset,  of  expounding  the  Bible  to  his 
hearers,  and  of  inculcating  the  truth  which  he  found  there. 
In  this  way,  in  sermona  which  were  heard  by  a  multitude 
with  eager  interest,  he  went  thrDugh  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew.    He  explained,  also,  the  epistles  of  Paul ;  and  for 

1  CluristoffeUi.S4. 
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fear  tliat  uomo  would  have  less  respect  for  P*i  li,  as  be  UBi 
not  Olio  of  the  twelvL^  lit;  showed  the  identity  of  Potei*i 
doctrine  by  an  oxpnsitioB  of  his  epistles.  He  had  grei  t 
power  as  a  preacher  :  one  uf  his  hearers  siud  that  it 
seemed  to  him  thut  Zwingle  held  him  by  the  hiiir  of  his 
heail.  When  Sumsun  uppeared  witli  Ids  indiilgrncts  (iii 
lolO)i  ^^^  iigaiii  denuuueed  him  iind  his  trade,  and  waa 
supported  in  his  opposition  by  the  ni.slio|)  of  C* distance, 
to  whom  Samaou  had  neghn/ied  to  exhibit  iiis  credentials ; 
&o  that  the  fiiar  was  denied  permission  to  vend  Ilia  wares 
in  Zurieh.  Zwingiti  wiis  a  man  uf  robnst  hcaltli,  cheer- 
ful countenance  and  kindly  manners,  affable  ^vith  all 
classes  J  a  man  of  indefatigable  hidastiy,  yet  enjoying 
domestic  life  to  the  full  —  he  was  married  in  1524  ^—  aiid 
fond  of  spending  an  evening  at  the  inn»  in  familiar  con- 
versation with  magistrates  or  leading  citizens,  or  with 
strangers  who  hapjx'ned  to  be  present«^  Upright,  hum- 
ble before  God,  but  fearless  before  men»  devoted  to  the 
work  of  a  preacher  and  pastor,  but  taking  an  active  part 
in  wliatever  concerned  the  well-being  of  his  country, 
Zwingle  ai  spared  by  deglM.'e^5»  though  not  without  oppo- 
sition and  occasional  exp<xsure  to  extreme  danger,  a  con- 
trolling influeiiee  in  Zurich.  A  turning  point  in  his 
career  was  the  public  disputation,  wliieh  was  held  at  his 
own  request,  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of 
Zurich,  on  the  29th  of  Januiuy,  1523,  m  the  great 
Council  Hall,  where  he  had  proposed  to  defend  himself 
against  all  who  chose  to  bring  against  him  uluirges  of 
lieresy.  He  had  really  won  the  battle  befort'hjuid,  in 
jjcrsuading  the  Council  to  take  the  part  of  judges,  and  to 
have  all  questions  decided  by  reference  t<j  the  Scriptures 
nlone.  In  an  open  space,  in  the  midst  o!  an  assembly  of 
more  than  six  hundred  men,  he  sjit  by  a  table,  on  which  he 

1  '"  tSeriia  eL  jiico»  miacuit  cl  ludoa:  nanin  iu^uniu  Hmoviius,  el  ore  juciuidm 
•lupra  "iuam  dici  ptpfjiU,  crmU  Duin  mu'^irn.s  omniR  pjii  ris  in^t^.3^L'^lla  pcnii- 
licit  *•{  t'xcrc nil,  n on  nh\  tit  inui^nia  acriis  illis  »lcfn»lKHloet  recrcjiri  et  ad  bi 
twralror  ndire  posset/'     Blyconiua,   Vita  iluid,  Htcinylii,  iiL 
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had  placed  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptuies  and  the  Latin 
version.  Ills  triumphant  maintenance  of  his  opinions 
against  his  feeble  assailants,  resulted  in  an  injunction  fi'om 
the  Council  to  persevere  in  preaching  from  the  Scriptures 
alone,  and  a  like  command  to  all  the  clergy  to  teach 
nothing  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  wan-ant.  In  this 
conference  he  defended  sixty-seven  propositions  which 
were  leveled  against  the  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chui-ch.  The  authoiity  of  the  Gospel  is  substituted  for 
the  authority  of  the  Church ;  the  Chiu-ch  is  declared  to 
be  the  commimion  of  the  faithful,  who  have  no  head  but 
Christ ;  salvation  is  through  faith  in  Him  as  the  only 
priest  and  hitercessor  ;  the  Papacy  and  the  mass,  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  justification  by  works,  fasts,  festivals,  pil- 
giimages,  monastic  orders  and  the  pnesthood,  auricular 
confession,  absolution,  indulgences,  penances,  purgatory, 
and  indeed  all  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Ro- 
man Catliolic  creed  and  cultus  are  rejected.  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  authorities  of  the  Church  is  claimed  for  the 
civil  magistrates.*  Again,  in  another  disputation,  before  a 
nuich  more  numerous  audience,  on  the  26th  of  October 
following,  he  obtained  a  decree  of  the  Council  against 
the  use  of  images  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass.  After  a 
severe  contest,  he  established  the  principle  that  the  fasts 
of  the  Church  are  optional,  not  obligatory.  In  all  the 
changes  of  this  sort,  radical  as  they  were,  extending  even 
to  the  disuse  of  the  organ  in  the  minster,  Zwingle  pro- 
<:eeded  temperately,  with  the  same  regard  to  weak  con- 
•ciencea  which  Luther  luid  shown,  and  taking  care  that 
cvei-ythuig  should  be  done  in  in  orderly  manner,  and  by 
public  authority.  Like  Luther,  he  had  a  contest  to  sus- 
tain with  Anabaptist  enthusiasts.  Zurich,  separated 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  became 
%  Chuivh,  at  the  head  uf  which  were  tlie  magistrates, 
who  were  proper  representatives,  in  Zwingle's  view,  >l 
ihe  body  of  the  congregation  (1524). 

»  Zwingle,  Ojura^  vii.  Ileriog,  Jlea/-Jri»cvc/.,«rt.  "Zwingli."  «t!II.  T:> 
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Id  1525  Zwingle  piiblisluxl  his  princijal  work^  the 
"  rommeiittvry  on  True  luid  Fidse  Rj'lji^ioii,"  wljich  whjj 
J€(lictit*id  to  Francis  I. ;  unci,  iibuLit  tliu  same  time,  a 
treatise  on  ongimil  sin.  In  these  and  other  wdtingn  he 
Bet  forth  his  thiMilnglcal  system.  In  most  points  he.  coin* 
cidea  with  the  iistuil  Prott'^-^itaut  doctriuu.  But,  as  will 
be  explained,  he  departed  farther  from  the  old  system  hi 
hia  conception  of  the  sacraments ;  he  ascribed  to  them  i\ 
leas  important  function ;  and  he  considered  original  sin 
a  disorder  ratlier  than  a  state  involving  gnilt.^  It  is  re- 
markable that  Zvvingle  in  hia  plnlosophy  was  a  predesti- 
narian  of  an  extreme  type,  and  anticipated  Calvinism  hi 
avowing  thesnpralapaarian  tenet;  in  this  particular  going 
beyond  Augustine,  But  he  held  that  Christ  has  redeemed 
the  entire  race,  which  has  been  lost  in  Adiiui  ;  and  that 
infants,  not  only  sue!i  as  are  nnbaptized  in  Cluistian 
lands,  but  the  offspring  of  the  heathen,  also,  are  all 
saved.  Moreover,  he  did  not  accept  the  prevailing  belief 
in  the  universal  condemnation  of  the  heathen.  The  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  seem  to  assert  this  he  regarded 
aa  intended  to  apply  only  to  such  as  hear  the  Guspel  and 
willfully  reject  it.  llie  divine  election  and  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  Spirit  are  not  confined,  he  thought,  within  the 
circle  of  revealed  religion,  or  to  those  who  receive  the 
Word  and  sacrainenta.  The  virtues  of  heathen  s;tges  and 
heroes  are  due  to  divine  grace*  By  grace  they  were  led 
to  exercise  fiiith  in  God.  A  Socrdtes,  he  says,  was  more 
pious  and  holy  than  all  Dominicans  and  Franciscans.  On 
I  he  catalogue  of  sain ta  with  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament  he  associates,  besides  Socrates,  the 
names  of  the  Scipios,  Camilkis,  tne  Catos,  Noma,  Aristi- 
des,  Seneca,  Pindar,  even  Theseus  and  Tlerctdes.^     Tlie 

1  Kit  opiuTon  in>  tlii»  subject  varied  »oin*;whfl(  »t  <ltf!tiv«l  thavn.  Se€  Zellur, 
fi,i*  fheoL  8y$L  ^trini/U»  ttitr;,isUUl  (Abilnjck  aufi  Jnhr^'.  1853,  Tkeol  Jahi'b. 
i.  51  «H]. 

<  Fitiei  Estptmth^  Opera^  Iv.  AD.  '*  Non  fuit  vir  boaus,  nan  erit  mtni  MrusU 
Qoti  fldrUi^  ftnittmi,  nh  l^vMy  nuindi  cxunliu  U.Hint'  m]  ejus  ct>ns>iiiuiuiitUHi«iT:|  quMi 
^*  n  *]*  Iwlliii  itiiii  Peu  vii'lfu.i/* 
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Infliieiice  of  Zwingle's  humanistic  culture  is  obvious  in 
this  portion  of  his  teaching.  "  He  had  busied  himself," 
says  Neander,  "  with  the  study  of  antiquity,  for  which  he 
had  a  predilection,  and  had  not  the  right  criterion  foi 
distinguishing  the  ethical  standing-point  of  Christianity 
from  that  of  the  ancients."  ^ 

From  Zurich  the  Reformation  spread.  In  Basel  it  had 
for  a  leader  CEcolampadius,  who  had  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Erasmus,  was  an  erudite  scholar  of  mild  tempor, 
and  in  his  general  tone  resembled  Melancthon.  In  that 
city  it  gained  the  upper  hand  in  1529.  In  Berne  it  was 
established  after  a  great  public  disputation,  at  which 
Zmngle  was  present,  in  1528.  The  same  change  took 
place  in  St.  Gall  and  SchafiPhausen. 

This  ecclesiastical  revolution  was  at  the  same  time  a 
political  one.  There  was  a  contest  between  the  republi- 
can Jind  reforming  party  on  the  one  hand,  who  were  bent 
on  purifying  the' country  from  the  effects  of  foreign  in- 
fluence, from  the  corruption  of  morals  and  of  patriotism 
which  had  resulted  from  that  source,  and  an  oligarchy, 
on  the  other,  who  clung  to  their  pensions,  and  to  the  sys- 
tem of  mercenary  service  with  which  their  power  was 
connected.  The  party  of  Zwingle  were  contending  for 
a  social  and  national  reform,  on  a  religious  foundation. 
They  aimed  to  make  the  Gospel  not  only  a  source  of 
light  and  life  to  the  individual,  but  a  renovating  power  in 
the  body  politic,  for  effecting  the  reform  of  the  social  life 
and  of  the  civil  organization  of  the  country. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  Lutheran 
jind  Zwinglian  movements  to  one  another.     There  were 

A  Dofftaenguchichte,  ii.  263.  On  this  topic  Xeander  has  written  an  able  dig* 
cnwon:  Uhtrdat  VerkdltntM  d.  hellenisrhen  Ethik  zur  Christlichtn ;  Wissen- 
chaftl.  Abhandlungen,  p.  140.  It  had  not  been  uncommon  for  the  strictest  Roman 
Catholics  to  believe  in  the  uL  vation  of  Aristotle.  Of  Zwingle,  Henri  Martin 
«7S  (ffittmre  de  France,  viii.  166):  "On  pent  consid^rer  rceuvre  de  Zuingfi 
aomme  le  plus  puiteant  effort  qui  ^t^  fait  pour  sanctiHer  .a  Renaissance  it  Puait 
k  Ift  R^orme  en  J^sns  Christ" 
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great  diffei-ences  between  the  two  leaders.     Luther  had, 

50  to  spoak,  lived  Into  the  system  of  the  Latin  Church  t<: 
a  degree  tliut  was  not  true  in  the  c^ise  of  Zwingle.  Out 
of  profound  agitation,  through  long  mental  struggles,  in 
which  he  received  little  aid  or  direction  from  abroad, 
Luther  had  eume  out  of  the  old  system.  It  was  a  procfSfl 
r^f  personal  experience  with  which  his  intellectual  enlight- 
enment kept  pace.  One  truth,  that  of  salvation  hy  faith, 
in  contrast  \7ith  sidvation  by  the  merit  of  \voi*ks,  stood 
prominently  before  the  eyes  of  Luther.  The  method  of 
forgiveness,  of  reconciliation  with  God,  liad  been  witli 
him,  frojn  Ui^  early  youth,  the  one  engrossing  problem. 
The  relation  of  the  individual  to  God  had  absorbed  hia 
thonglits  and  moved  his  sensibilities  to  the  lowest  depths. 
Tlio  renunciation  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  an 
act  to  which  nothing  would  have  driven  him  but  the  force 
of  his  convictions  respecting  the  central  trutli  o(  justifica- 
tion by  faitli  alone,  Tlie  course  of  Zwingle's  personal 
development  had  been  different.  Of  cheerful  temper  and 
fond  of  his  classics,  he  had  felt  no  iucHnation  to  the  mo- 
nastic life.  He  came  out  of  the  Erasmian  school.  The 
authority  of  the  Church  never  had  a  very  strong  hold 
upon  him,  even  before  he  explicitly  questioned  the  validity 
of  it.  As  he  studied  iha  Scriptures  and  felt  their  power, 
he  easily  gave  to  them  the  allegiance  of  his  mind  and 
heait.  It  cost  him  httle  inward  effort  to  cast  off  what- 
ever in  tlie  doctidnal  or  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Latin 
Church  appeared  to  him  at  variance  with  the  Bible  or 
with  common  sense.  In  his  mind  there  w;us  no  hard  con- 
flict with  an  established  prejudice.  It  would  be  very 
unjuflt  to  deny  to  Zwingle  religious  earnestness  ;  but  the 
coui-se  of  his  inward  life  was  su<di  that,  although  he 
henrtily  accepted  the  principle  of  jusllileation  by  faitlv 
he  had  not  the  same  vivid  idea  of  its  transcendent  impor- 
tance which  Luther  had.  Zwingle,  a  bold  and  independ 
mi  student)  toak  the  Bible  for  his  chnrt,  and  was  d& 
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tarred  by  no  scruples  of  latent  reverence  from  abniptly 
discarding  usages  which  the  Bible  did  not  sanction.  While 
Luther  was  disposed  to  leave  untouched  what  the  Bible 
did  not  prohibit,  Zwingle  was  more  iuclined  tt  reject 
what  the  Bible  did  not  enjoin.  Closely  related  to  this 
difference  in  personal  character,  is  the  very  important  di- 
versity in  the  aims  of  the  two  reformers.  Luther  was 
practical,  m  one  sense  of  the  term  ;  he  sympathized  T^dth 
the  homely  feehngs,  as  he  was  master  of  the  homely  lan- 
guage of  the  people.  No  man  knew  better  how  to  reach 
their  hearts.  He  was  a  German  who  was  inspired  with 
a  national  sentiment,  and  indignantly  resented  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  his  countr3\  But  his  aim  was  throughout 
a  distinctly  religious  one.  He  drew  a  sharp  line  between 
the  function  which  he  conceived  to  belong  to  liim,  as  a 
preacher  and  theologian,  and  the  sphere  of  political  ac- 
tion. Absorbed  in  the  truth  which  he  considered  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  Gospel,  and  intent  upon  propagating  it, 
he  had  no  special  aptitude  for  the  organization  of  the 
Chm'ch  ;  much  less  did  he  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  civil 
government,  except  in  the  character  of  a  minister,  to  en- 
join obedience  to  established  authority.  Zwingle 's  aim 
and  work  were  so  diverse,  his  tm*n  of  mind  and  his  cir- 
cumstances being  so  different,  that  Luther  and  the  other 
Saxon  theologians  were  slow  in  understanding  him  and  in 
doing  justice  to  him.^  Zwingle  was  a  patriot  and  a  social 
reformer.  The  salvation  of  his  country  from  misgoveni- 
ment  and  immorality  was  an  end,  inseparable,  in  his 
mind,  from  the  effort  to  bring  individuals  to  the  practiciil 
acceptance  of  the  Gospel. ^  The  Swiss  people  must  be 
lifted  up  from  their  degeneracy ;  and  the  insti*ument  of 

1  Th ire  IS  an  excellent  essay  by  Hundeshagen,  Zu^  Characteiistik  Ulrich 
i^ioinglU  u,  seines  Reformationswtrkts  unter  VtryUichung  mil  Luther  und 
C(Uvin.    Btudien  u.  Kriliken^  1862.  4. 

3  Of  his  attack  upon  the  system  of   pensions,  his  friend  Myconius  says- 
*  Hunc  videbat  tunc  dcinum  doctrina!  caOvsti  locum  f u^irum,  ubi  fons malorun 
iMet  exhaustui  oumiuin." —  Vita  Ztcinylli,  it. 
10 
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Ifiiiig  tliis  \\,\fi  till'  {ruth  t>f  tin*  Uihlc,  to  1m^  MppliiHl  no\ 
uily  t(»  ihn  iiuliviilital  in  Iuk  jk'VsoiuiI  rehituum  to  0(4, 
but  who  to  convtH  {iliu8t»a  in  tin*  wodul  :ui*l  civil  lifLMif  tho 
niitioii,  Tln'st'  j^nu'w  out  of  sollishiK^rts,  itrnl  tla'n*  wji8  n** 
run*  for  (luit  s:ivi»  in  tlu^  Word  of  (ituL  AfU'V  Zwiiigli^ 
ronouiu'i*(l  tht?  I*i  jic'«  pmBJun,  und  iU^rVnird  lii»  flattering 
offer  to  makt?  it  largt-Ti  iintl  took  Inn  hIjujcI  ngaitmt  foi\*ign 
innnt^noe,  vumv  from  what  quiirti^r  it  iiiiglil,  whinli  ut- 
taiiH'«l  itn  i^nds  at  the  cost  of  niitioniil  ^Mtrruption,  ho  rt?- 
■einbled  in  his  position,  in  hin  nnTiglod  putriotiani  and 
pii'ty,  fhr  o!(J  H(»!»ri'W  prophets.  "  Tho  Cjirdinjil  of  Sit- 
tiMi,"  ho  saiil,  "  witli  right  wcurfl  a  rod  hat  and  flouk  ; 
yon  IniM'  fnily  to  wring  thi^ii  and  yon  will  ^<'hold  tlif 
l^Mod  itf  your  n«';uvst  kiosnion  drijjping  fnMu  Ihoni  !  " 
lit*  would  have  tfi«  Swififl  iihMtain  fnnu  nil  tlioHo  dislionm'- 
nhU%  porniciouH  idlianw»3, 

Tho  qnestion  of  priority  a«  to  tinus  hrtwopu  LuUht'» 
inovoincnt  and  tli:d.  of  Zwioglo,  has  oft  on  boon  disciHsod. 
Zwiugle  assorted  witli  truth  that  hia  opinionH  controrning 
tho  anthority  of  tho  Scrijiturrw  siud  tho  mothod  <tf  Ridvjv- 
tioii,  woro  formed  iu<li'priidonHy  of  tho  inlhiruto  itf  jjilher. 
It  is  Iruo  tJiat,  indopondontly  of  Luthor,  Zwiiiglr,  sui 
4»arly  as  ITilS,  profu'lu'd  against  t!io  salo  of  indnlgonoort. 
But  the  oxpnvsKituis  of  Zwinglo  on  thcso  topifs  vvoro  such 
lis  might  Im*  ln'ard  ehovvhero  from  oilier  good  nn^n.  In 
this  inattm*  ho  htul  the  support  of  tho  Biaho}*  of  (^)n- 
stimop,  and  did  ntU  incur  tho  disploaMnrv  of  Leo  X.,  whc 
had,  perhnji.s,  It^arufil  ni(»derutlon  from  tho  f)rpniTenco8  in 
Saxon)*.  The*  gn-nt  [H)iut  in  Lniher^s  vhhv  wan  liin  rrdiiB- 
ion  with  the  iudliority  of  tho  Cfuireh.  It  in  jnMtly  elairned 
for  LntleT  that  he  broke  th«j  path  in  thiM  momentous  and 
|M?rilons  confliel,  Wlien  Lnthor  was  put  under  the  ban 
(Kf  the  Chuirli,  Zwingle  wan  still  the  n-eipirnt,  of  a  poii- 
Hiofi  from  tho  Popo.  When  Lutla^r  at  Wurnirt,  in  th© 
faco  of  the  (jorma,n  Empire,  rofuscd  t'O  subtiiih  to  tho 
ntfiority  of  Tope  or  t'Ouneil,  Zwingle  hnd   uv»t  yet  kwiea 
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8i»riously  attackod.  As  lato  as  1523  lio  huhmvovI  a  com- 
plinuMitary  letter  from  Pope  Adriau  VI.  Zwinglo  from 
th«  boginniiig  wjus  treated  with  the  utmost  forbearance, 
from  tlie  eoiujern  of  the  papal  court  for  its  politicid  and 
Belfish  interests.  These  eireumstanees  involve  nothing 
discreditable  to  Zwingle,  wJien  the  Avhole  history  of  liis 
relations  to  the  Papacy  is  understood.  liut  they  de.nion- 
Rtrato  that  the  distinction  of  sounding  the  trumpet  ol 
revolt  against  the  Ilomiui  see  belongs  to  tlu*  Saxon  nv 
former.  Luther's  voice,  which  was  heard  in  ev(»ry  country 
of  Kurope,  rtMiehed  the  valleys  of  Switzerland.  It  wjis  then 
that  Zwingle  wjis  charged  by  his  enemies  with  being  a 
follower  of  Luther.  This  he  denied,  at  the  sjvnn^  time 
that  ho  avowed  his  agreement  with  Luther  in  the  great 
points  of  doctrine,  and  courageously  spoke  of  him  in 
terms  t)f  warm  praisi^  Hut  it  was  the  noise  of  thi^  battlo 
which  Luther  wjuj  waging  that  opentul  the  vyv»  of  men 
to  the  real  drift  of  Z wingless  teaching. 

An  unhappy  event  for  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
was  the  outbreaking  of  the  great  controvei'sy  between  the 
Liithenins  and  the  Swiss,  upon  the  Kucharist.  In  1624, 
at  the  very  time  when  the  division  of  Gennany  into  two 
hostih^  parties,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  was  taking  place, 
tlie  evangelical  forces  were  weakened  by  this  intestine 
conflict.^  'I'he  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  not  a  doc- 
trine (»f  the  ancient  Church.  The  vi(»w  of  Augustine, 
which  was  that  a  spiritual  power  is  imparted  to  the  bread 
and  wine,  analogous  to  the  virtue  supposed  to  inhere  in 
he  baptismal  water,  long  prevailed  in  th(»  Latin  Church, 
even  after  the  more  extreme  opinion  had  been  broached 
by  John  of  Damascus  and  the  (ireek  theologians.  This 
IB  evident  fi*om  the  ofTect  that  was  produced  when  literal 
transubstantiation,  or  the  convei'sion  of  the  bread  an<l 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  t»f  Christ,  wjis  advooattul 
in  the  ninth  century  by  Hadb(»rt,  the  Abbot  of  (^)rvi*y 
t  lUuki«,  Ptufck   G$ck.  li.  59. 
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Tbid  thuuiy  was  opposed  by  liis  contemporaries,  Kabaiiua 
Maunis  and  by  Ratrmimus,  who  ?nllieretl  to  the  views  of 
Ao^stine.  The  bicud  aiul  wine  iiounsb  tliti  butly,  but 
the  spiritual  puwur  imparted  to  tbom  —  tho  spiritual 
body  of  Clirist,  of  wliicb  tliey  are  tlie  sign — la  received 
by  faith  and  nouriahes  tbu*  soul  to  an  ijuitiortal  life.  In 
the  ele\L*iit!i  century,  the  view  of  UadWnt  had  so  far 
gf lined  the  ascentlenry  that  Berengar,  wlio  defended  tlio 
more  aneient  theory,  was  coudemned,  although  it  waa 
elaimed  that  bis  opiniun  was  favored  by  Hildebrand. 
TransubstantiatioDy  the  cliangG  of  substance,  was  defeudt-il 
b}^  the  leading  schoolmen  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
was  made  an  article  of  faitli  by  the  fourtli  Lateran  Coun- 
cil, in  1215,  under  Innoecnfc  III. 

The  Reformers,  with  one  accord,  denied  this  dogma, 
together  with  the  aasociati-d  doctrine  of  the  sacriiirial 
character  of  the  Eueliarist.  ISut  in  otlier  respects  they 
were  not  agreed  among  themselves.  Lutlier  affirmed  the 
actual,  objt-'ctive  presence  of  the  gloriiied  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  in  connection  with  tlie  bread  and  wine,  so  that 
the  body  and  blood,  in  some  mysterious  way,  are  received 
by  the  commmiicani  whether  he  be  a  believer  or  not.  It 
is  the  doctrine  of  two  substances  in  the  saci'ament,  or  eon- 
substantiation.  His  doctrine  included  a  belief  in  the 
ubiquity  of  the  liuman  nature,  of  the  ascended  Christ. 
Zwlngle,  on  the  contrary, had  comti  to  consider  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  ha\ing  principally  a  mnemonic  significance  ; 
as  a  symbol  of  the  atoning  deatli  of  Ckrist  and  a  token  or 
pledge — as  a  ring  would  be  a  pledge  — of  its  continual 
efficacy.^  A  middle  view,  which  was  that  of  Calvin,  though 
suggested  by  others  b*!fore  him,  was  that  of  a  real  but 
spiritual  reception  of  Christ,  by  the  believer  alone,  where- 
by there  is  implanted  in  the  soul  the  germ  of  a  glorified 
b^idy  or  form  of  being  Hk«i  that  of  Christ.  In  this  view 
the  elements  are  the  symbol,  the  pledge,  or  authentic^ 
»  Thij  idea  of  a  token  or  pleiigc,  however^  lie  soon  dropped.    Miirikofer,  if  lu"* 
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fcion  of  the  gi-ace  of  God  through  the  death  of  Christ , 
and  at  the  same  time  to  the  believer,  though  to  no  other, 
Christ  is  himself  mysteriously  and  spiritually  imparted, 
as  the  poTFer  of  a  new  life  —  the  power  of  resurrection. 
From  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  is  now  exalted 
to  heaven,  or  from  his  flesh,  there  enters  into  the  soul  of 
the  believer  a  life-giving  influence,  so  that  he  is  united  in 
the  most  intimate  union  to  the  Saviour.^ 

The  vehemence  of  Luther's  hostility  to  the  Z^vinglian 
doctrine  is  manifest  in  his  correspondence  for  a  consider- 
able period  after  the  lise  of  the  controversy.  There  were 
no  terms  of  opprobrium  too  violent  for  him  to  apply  to 
the  tenet  and  the  persons  of  the  Sacramentarians.  There 
were  times  when  for  special  reasons  —  chiefly  from  the 
hope  that  they  were  coming  over  to  his  opinion  —  his 
hostility  was  sensibly  abated.  But  his  abhorrence  of  the 
Zwinglian  doctrine  never  left  him.  The  reasons  that 
misled  him  into  an   intolerant  and  uncharit^xble  course 

1  Lather  did  not  hold  that  the  heavenly  body  of  Christ,  which  is  offere«l  and 
received  in  the  »acrament,  occupies  space.  Yet  it  is  received  by  all  who  paitake 
of  the  bread  and  wine  —  not  a  portion  of  the  body,  but  the  entire  Christ  by  each 
communicant.  It  is  received,  in  some  proper  sense,  with  the  mouth.  Sometimes 
he  uses  crass  expressions  on  this  point.  See,  for  example,  the  instructions  to 
Mohmcthou  for  the  conference  with  Uucer  at  Cassel:  "  Und  ist  summa  das  unser 
Meiuung,  doss  wuhrliafti^  in  und  mit  dem  Brod  der  Leib  Cliristi  gessenwird, 
also  dass  alios,  wiu  dns  Ikod  wirket  und  leiilet,  dcr  T^ib  Christi  wirke  und  leide, 
das  er  ausgetheilt,  gesi^cn,  und  mit  den  Ziihnen  zubisnen  werde."  De  Wette,  iv. 
572.  Uo  asserts  that  the  body  of  Chriat  is  substantialUer  but  not  lucalittr-~af 
extended  or  occupying  space  —  present.  De  Wette,  iv.  673.  Zwingle,  on  the 
contrary,  denied  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present,  in  any  sense,  in  the  sacra- 
DiuQ  .  Thus  he  writes  to  Luther  hiuiiiclf  (April,  1527:  Ztc'iny.  O/Jeni,  viii. 
)U):  "  Nunquam  cnini  aliud  obtinebis,  quam  quoil  Christi  Corpus  quum  in  C(cna 
i|uuni  in  nientibus  piorum  non  alitersit,  quam  sola  contemplatione.''  Zwingk 
and  his  followers  were  more  and  more  disposed  to  attach  importance  to  a  qnric- 
uul  pretience  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  This  Calvin  emphasized  and  added 
the  positive  assertion  of  a  direct  influence  upon  the  believing  communicant, 
which  flows  from  Christ  through  the  medium  or  instrumentality  of  his  human 
nature.  His  flesh  and  blood,  though  locally  separated,  are  really  imparted  to 
the  soul  of  the  believer,  as  an  effect  of  his  faith,  by  "  the  secret  power  of  tht^ 
Holy  Spirit"  ftittltutes,  iv.  xvii.  9,  10,  23.  An  able  historical  discussiva  b.v 
•  ulius  Miiller,  entitled,  VtnjleicJiungder  Lehren  Luthert  und  Caltins  after  d(u 
k.  Ahendnmhl  is  in  Miiller's  Dnqmntiswhf  Ahhn^ 'Hurt gen,  pp  404  ^r^t 
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of  conduct  it  is  not  impossible  to  discover.  The  obnox- 
ious tlieory  wjis  first  proposed  by  Ciirlstiidt^  an  eiithn- 
Bimt  and  fiinutic  who  had  given  Liitljer  ij^Haite  troubU*. 
and  it  was  defended  by  him  through  a  weak  device  o( 
exegesis.  It  Wiis  asaoL-iiited  in  Luther's  mind  with  tho 
cxti*cme  spii'itiuilism,  or  the  suhjectivt*  teiuleiiey,  which 
imdiTviilued  and  tended  to  sweep  away  the  objective 
mians  of  grace,  the  Word  as  well  a-s  the  sacrairieuts,  and 
to  substitute  for  them  a  special  ilhituiiiatioii  or  insiiinition 
from  the  Spirit,^  The  Word  and  the  Sacraments  Luther 
had  made  tlie  criteria  ot  tlie  Church.  On  uj)holdiiig  them 
iu  their  jiist  phice,  everythuig  that  distinguished  his  re- 
form from  enthusiasm  or  rationalism  depended.  He  had 
nrver  thought  of  forsuhiug  the  dogmatic  systein  of  Latin 
Cliristianity  in  its  earlier  and  purer  diiys,  ;uul  he  looked 
with  alarm  on  what  struck  him  as  a  rationalistic  innova- 
tion. Besides,  over  and  above  all  these  consitlerations,  the 
real  objective  presence  of  Christ  in  his  human  nature, 
was  a  belief  that  had  taken  a  deep  hold  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  feelings.  He  had  been  tempted  to  give  to  the 
text — ''this  is  my  body" — a  looser,  more  figurative 
meaning  ;  but  the  text,  he  declared,  was  too  strong  for 
!\ini.  He  must  take  it  just  as  it  reads.  The  truth  is 
that  his  religious  feelings  were  intertwined  with  the  llterid 
interpretation.  Being  iminovably  and  on  such  grrainds 
established  in  his  o])inion,  he  would  have  no  fellowship 
with  such  as  rejected  it*     They  dcnietl,  its  he  eonsith-red, 

*  Liithor  was  in  the  hiibit  of  ^ti^mutizing  the  Zwin^Ihiiis  ft^  "  SLliwiimier." 
Th'in  sei^MH  at  first  inappoeitf,  evon  n»  a  U^nn  of  opprf>hruim.  Btd  T.tUher  would 
\ii\i\  fast  to  the  ohjtctivf  Ward  and  the  oA/rr/Zr*  JMtemnifHt.s.  As  the  truth  wm 
in  the  Wci'd  when  il  enl<jrod  the  ea.r  eve«  of  ihts  unbeliever;  as  it  wttsthti  Word 
>f  God,  however  it  might  he  rtneived;  w  msm  rhrJNl  In  thy  Mierametital  el««- 
ment'i,  wlatcver  thcholicfs  or  f**<'lii!««i  ^f  the  r^rlpii-nf  mii^lii  hi*.  Ttio  wiiTriment 
*aa  cwnplett:,  indepcndtiuly  of  tha  character  of  the  recipif^nt,  not  hm  thnii  nl 
'ii«  c'w,racter  of  Uie  (niuiMU'r,  It  tiwed  ilfc  twnipieleness  to  tha  iliviuu  msttlutiuu: 
fujit  as  the  rays  f>f  the  smn  are  the  p«me,  whethiT  Ihey  fnll  \mnu  the  eye  thai 
am  see  or  upon  ihe  hluid*  In  «  word,  Lntfter  fidt  sfrttn^ly  ihjit  the^  Zwincliani 
Ulributed  ffio  rnudi  lo  the  siibji'divo  factor,  lo  fnllU,  nml  thus  sttcTifiut'd  th» 
{Trnnd  ohipctiv<^  iharju  ttr  «f  flir^  Tincitn*of  {jmro  —  dfTHK  hy  the  «acrarn*mt<'  »h*j 
the  eutbusittsiH  did  by  Ihf  Siripluren 
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an  article  of  the  Christian  faith,  a  precious  fact  of  Chris- 
tian experience.  The  union  of  the  believer  with  Christ 
—  the  unto  mystiea — is  a  theme  on  which  he  has  writ- 
ten more  impressively,  perhaps,  than  upon  any  othei  topic 
of  Christian  doctrme.^  Philosopliical  objections  counted 
for  nothing  with  him  against  the  intuitions  of  the  ethical 
or  religious  nature.  He  was  profoundly  sensible  that  tlie 
truths  of  religion  transcend  the  limits  of  the  understand- 
ing. Difficulties  raised  by  the  mere  imdei-standing,  in 
however  plausible  form  they  might  be  presented,  he  f,on- 
sidered  to  be  really  superficiiU.  Yet,  in  defending  his 
own  view  he  sometimes  condescended  to  fight  with  weap- 
ons of  philosophy  which  he  had  drawn  ui  earlier  days 
from  the  tomes  of  Occam. 

Of  course  the  most  urgent  exertions  would  be  made  to 
heal  a  scliism  that  threatened  to  breed  gi*eat  disasters  to 
the  Protestant  cause.  Not  only  was  it  a  scandal  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  would  only  be  too  happy  to 
make  an  abundant  use,  but  it  distracted  the  counsels  and 
tended  to  paralyze  the  physical  strength  of  the  Protestant 
interest.  The  theologian  who  was  most  industrious  in  the 
work  of  bringing  about  a  union,  was  Martin  Bucer,  who 
from  his  position  at  Strasburg  was  well  situated  with  refer- 
ence to  both  of  the  contendhig  parties,  and  who  wiis  un- 
commonly ingenious  at  framing  compromises,  or  at  devising 
formulas  sufficiently  ambiguous  to  cover  dissonant  opinions. 
Rude  and  violent  though  lAither  sometimes  was,  he  was 
always  utterly  honest  and  outspoken,  and  for  this  reason 
pr  )ved  on  some  occasions  unmanageable  ;  and  Zwinglo, 
ej  mest  as  was  his  desire  for  peace,  was  too  sincere  ami 
self-respecting  to  hide  his  opinion  under  equivocal  phrase- 
ology. At  least,  when  it  was  openly  attacked,  he  would 
as  openly  stand  for  its  defense.  Of  tlie  princes  who  were 
active  in  efforts  to  pacify  the  opposing  schools  and  bring 

I  Passages  from  Luther  un  this  subje:t  mny  be  read  in  Dorner,  Entwidchmgn. 
;ftcn.  a.  Lehre  r.  d.  Ptrum  Ckrlft.,  ii.  510  ser  . 
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them  upon  some  coumioii  ground,  Pliilip,  the  Lautlgravt: 
of  Hesse,  was  most  conspicuous.  The  most  memorable 
attempt  of  tliis  sort  wiis  the  Conference  at  Miirbnrg  in 
1529,  where  the  S\ms  theologitms  met  Luther  and  Me- 
hmcthon.  The  former  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
views  of  the  Liitheiuns  on  the  subject  of  original  ain,  and 
'  *n  some  other  points  respecting  wliich  their  orthodoxy  liatl 
been  questioned.  The  only  point  of  difference  was  tlio 
Eueharist  ;  but  here  the  diifereuce  proved  UTecoucilable. 
The  Landgrave  lu-ranged  that  private  conferences  should 
first  be  held  between  Qiicokimpadius  and  Luther,  and  be- 
tween Mehuicthon  and  Zwingle ;  Zwingle  and  Lutlier 
being  thus  kept  apart,  and  each  put  by  the  side  of  a 
tlicohigian  of  mild  and  concihatory  temper.  But  the 
experiment  was  fi'uitless.  No  more  could  an  agreement 
be  reached  when  all  were  assembled  with  the  Landgi-ave 
and  a  select  company  of  spectators.  The  theologians  sat 
by  a  table,  the  Saxons  on  one  side  and  the  Swiss  opposite 
them.  Luther  wrote  upon  the  table  wit!i  chalk  liis  text, 
—  *'hoc  est  meum  corpus" — and  refused  to  budge  an 
ioti  from  the  Uteral  sense.  But  his  opponents  wuukl  not 
admit  the  actual  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the 
sacraraent,  or  that  his  body  im  received  by  unbelievers. 
Finally,  when  it  was  evident  that  no  common  ground 
could  be  reached,  Zwir^gle,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  offered 
the  hand  of  fi-atemal  fellowsbip  to  Liitber.  But  tliis 
Luther  refused  to  take,  not  willing,  snys  Riinke,  to  rec- 
ognize theui  as  of  the  same  eomniunion,  But  more  wiiS 
meant  by  this  refusal ;  Luther  would  regard  the  Swiss  as 
ttirnds,  btit  surli  was  the  influeucp  of  his  dngniatic  sys- 
tem nvcr  bis  feelings,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
regard  them  as  Christiaji  brethren,  lAither  and  Melanc- 
thon  at  tjiia  time  appear  to  have  supposed  that  an  agree- 
ment in  rvery  article  oi  belief  is  tlir  necessary  condition 
of  tisristian  fellowsbip.  Both  parties  engaged  to  Im? 
friendly  to   one  anolbrr,  nnd   to  abstinn  from   iiTitntiuc 
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langnage.  Tlioy  signed  in  common  fourteen  articles  of 
faith  relating  to  tlie  great  points  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  promised  to  exercise  toward  one  another  all  the 
charity  which  is  consistent  with  a  good  conscience.  There 
was  a  considerable  time  during  which  the  sentiments  and 
language  of  Luther  in  relation  to  the  Sacramentariana 
were  gi'eatly  softened.  In  particular  was  this  the  caso 
while  he  was  at  Coburg,  during  the  sessions  of  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg.  The  imperial  cities  of  Southern  Gei-many, 
by  the  agency  of  the  indefatigable  Bucer,  although  they 
sympathized  -with  the  Zwinglian  doctrine,  were  admitted 
to  the  league  of  Smalcald.  In  1536  the  most  distin- 
goished  theologians  of  Upper  Germany  joined  Luther  and 
his  followers  in  subscribing  to  the  Wittenberg  Concord, 
which  expressed,  with  slight  reservations,  the  Lutheran 
view.  But  the  Swiss  adherents  of  Zwingle  refused  to 
sanction  this  creed.^  In  1543,  the  publication  of  Zwingle's 
writings  by  his  son-in-law,  Gualter,  with  an  apologetic 
essay  from  his  pen,  once  more  roused  the  ire  of  Luther, 
and  he  began  again  to  denoimce  the  Zwinglians  and  their 
doctrine  in  the  former  vituperative  strain.^ 

1  It  is  asserted  that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly  present,  and  offered 
in  the  sacrament,  and  are  received  even  by  the  "  unworthy."  Bucer  distin- 
guished between  the  "unworthy  "  and  "godless."  On  this  agreement  see  the 
article  "  Wittenberger  Concordie,"  in  Hcrzog's  Renl-Enct/cL,  and  Gieseler,  m. 
iv.  1,  §  7. 

<  The  story  that  Luther,  shortly  before  his  death,  acknowledged  to  Melanc- 
thon  that  he  had  gone  too  fai  in  the  sacramental  controversy,  is  given,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Christoffel,  i.  331.  It  is  a  fiction:  see  Galle,  Versuch  einer  Character- 
istik  Melancthons  aU  Theolo(/en,  etc.,  p  433.  Luther  and  Melancthon  depended 
very  much  for  their  information  on  Swiss  affairs  upon  travellers  and  students,  and 
had  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  real  character  of  Zwingle's  services  to 
reform.  Neither  of  the  disputants  at  Marburg  fully  grasped  the  opinion  of 
the  other.  The  Zwinglians  often  understood  Luther  (o  hold  to  a  local  pres- 
ence, whereas  the  Lutheran  doctrine  rests  upon  the  idea  of  a  spiritualizing 
of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  of  an  effect  wrought  upon  it  by  its  relation  to 
Divinity,  so  that  it  no  longer  fills  space  or  is  fettered  by  spatial  relations. 
The  state  of  Luther's  health,  and  the  particular  circumstances  under  which  h« 
wrote,  affected  his  tone  respecting  Zwingle.  There  was  a  certain  bluntness  lo 
Zwingi«  which  was  offensive  to  Luther,  and  was  interpreted  bv  him  as  personal 
4ianq)ect.    Zwingle's  letter  to  Lather  'April,  1627;    Ziring.  Qpera,  viU,  3»>, 
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We  tum  ,io\v  to  the  catiistroplie  of  tlio  SwifB  Iteformit 
fcion.  There  was  a  growing  hostility  Ix'twecn  the  five 
mountain  cantons  that  remained  Catholic  mid  the  cities 
in  wliieh  Protestantism  had  been  estiiblishocl.  The 
Catholic  e^intons  entered  into  a  league  with  Ferdinand  of 
Austria.  Protestant  preachers  who  fi'U  into  the  liauda 
of  the  Catholics  were  put  to  death.  The  jiew  doctrine 
was  suppressed  within  their  limits.  The  districts  that 
belonged  in  common  to  the  several  canttms  furnished  the 
occasion  for  bitter  controversy.  At  length  Zuneh  took 
up  arms,  and  without  bloodshed  forced  the  five  cantons 
to  tear  up  the  compact  with  Austria,  tn  concede  that  eaeh 
government  should  be  free  to  decide  for  itstdf  upon  the 
religious  question,  and  to  pay  tlie  costs  of  the  lu'ojeeted 
war.  The  behavior  of  the  five  cantoas,  however,  Wius 
not  improved.  Their  threatening  attitude  Ird  Zurich  to 
form  alliances  with  the  city  of  Str.isburg  and  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesee,  The  force  of  the  Protestants,  apart 
fi'om  f<»reign  help,  was  greater  than  that  of  their  adver- 
saries. Zwingle  recommended  bold  measures.  He 
thought  that  the  constitution  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy 
should  be  changed,  so  that  the  propondt-rance  might  be 
given  to  the  cities  where  it  justly  belonged,  and  taken 
fi'om  the  mountain  districts  which  had  so  shamefully  mis- 
itsed  their  power.  The  chief  demands  that  were  really 
made,  were  that  the  Protestant  doctrine,  which  was  pro- 

however  itinay  bavabcen  provoked,  wan  ad aplod  to  irrltnte  llie  Saxnii  reformer. 
Referring  in  it,  l.ulher  Mp«aiks  of  the  "lltlvetira  ferucna  "  of  hJ-^  opponent  (tf 
Spalntin^  May  U,  1537 ;  De  Wette,  iii.  1S2).  In  a  letter  to  nullinger  (May  1  i, 
loilS;  Uf!  WttU't  V.  «J),  he  ap&aka  kindly  of  Zwinyle:  '*  l.iljert'  tnhn  dicjiiii: 
ZwiuiiliuiTi,  poslfiiiHin  Marpnrfri  mihi  visus  ct  audittiK  cst|  vfriim  opiintntn  i'h**^ 
jildicnvi,  sicut  et  CBcolampadiumj"  etc,  ITe  speaks  of  the  t;riof  lie  had  ejcperi- 
eoced  Bt  Zwingle's  denth.  Hut  when  hh  displeaauro  was  excited,  hv  wrote  in  a 
difforanl  spirit.  See,  for  example,  a  letter  to  Wenc.  I  ink  {Jnnun»v  3,  15-J2,  De 
Wetle,  iv.  '131).  But  Zwinglet  in  the  FUlti  Af/i//o  — ilip  treed  uliieh  he  |ir4'. 
iented  ftt  Augsburg  —  had  desKTtbed  l.utber*:*  opinion  as  tlie  tenet  vf  tho*e  "  who 
look  hack  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Kgypl:  '*  <iui  adullas  vEgyptiactu  reapuvtant  *'  — 
&D  iMperfion  ea  unjust  m  it  wnn  trriluting  iR'it.  Ful.,%),  I-iithe-*i  lates- 
ebullition,  occAsioaed  by  the  intelligence  that  the  Swiss  w«re  dtiJiJuccJE^  him 
J  in  a  letter  to  J*c.  Pn.b^t  (Jjujuurf  17,  IM«;  l>e  Welte.  v.  77TJ, 
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CeBsed  in  the  lower  cantons,  should  be  tolerated  in  the 
upper,  and  that  persecution  should  cease  there.  But  the 
question  was  wlietlier  even  these  demands  would  be  en- 
forced. Zwingle  was  in  favor  of  overpowering  the  enemy 
by  a  direct  attack,  and  of  extorting  from  them  just  con  • 
cessions.  But  he  was  overruled,  and  half  measures  wero 
resorted  to.  The  attempt  was  made  to  coerce  tlie  Catholic 
cantons  by  non-intercourse,  by  thus  cutting  off  their  sup- 
plies. The  effect  was  that  the  Catholics  were  enabled  to 
collect  then*  strength,  while  the  Protestant  cities  were  di- 
vided by  jealousies  and  by  disagreement  as  to  what  might 
be  the  best  policy  to  adopt.  Zurich  was  left  without 
help,  to  confront,  with  hasty  and  inadequate  preparation, 
the  combined  strength  of  the  Catholic  party.  The 
Zurich  force  was  defeated  at  Cappel,  on  the  11th  of 
October,  1531,  and  Zwingle,  who  had  gone  forth  as  a 
chaplain  with  his  people  to  battle,  fell.  He  had  antici- 
pated defeat  from  the  time  when  his  counsels  were  disre- 
garded, and  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  bring  the 
magistrates  of  Berne  to  a  resolution  to  act  ^vith  decision. 
In  the  thick  of  the  fight,  he  raised  his  voice  to  encourage 
liis  companions,  but  made  no  use  of  his  weapons.^  As  he 
received  his  mortal  wound,  he  exclaimed :  "  What  evil  is 
this  ?  they  can  kill  the  body,  but  not  the  soul !  "  ^  As  he 
lay,  still  breathing,  on  the  field,  with  his  hands  folded 
and  his  eyes  directed  to  heaven,  one  or  more  brutal  sol- 
diers asked  him  to  confess  to  a  priest,  or  to  call  on  Mary 
and  the  saints.  He  shook  his  head  in  token  of  refusal. 
They  knew  not  to  whom  they  were  speaking,  but  only 
that  he  was  a  heretic,  and  with  a  single  sword-thrust  put 
an  end  to  his  life.^  Notwithstanding  this  defeat,  the 
party  of  the  reformed  might  have  retrieved  their  cause. 
But  they  lacked  union  and  energy.      Zurich  ard  Berne 

1  lldrikofer,  ii.  417.  >  Myconius,  xii. 

3  The  death  of  Zwingle  is  descried  with  toxhing  sim; licity  by  his 
■t  Zorich,  BulUnger,  ReforimUiontgeichichte  Zvich  ec..,  1838),  iii.  186 
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concluded* a  biimiliiitiiig  peace,  tlie  effect  of  which  waa  tw 
inflict  a  serious  check  ujwu  t!ie  Protestsuit  interost  and  to 
enable  the  Catholics  to  repossess  themselves  of  portions 
of  the  ground  which  they  had  lost* 

The  menace  addressed  by  the  Catholic  majority  at  the 
Diet  of  Augsburg  to  the  Protestants,  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Protestant  Defensive  League  of  Sinalciild,  to 
which  the  four  imperial  cities  of  South  Gennany  that  hekl 
the  Zwinglian  opinions,  but  were  now  disconnect**d  from 
the  confederacy  of  their  Swiss  brethren,  were  admitted 
ux  1531.  The  Imperial  Chamber  had  been  purged  by 
the  exclusion  of  all  who  were  supposed  to  sympathize  with 
the  new  opinions.  This  tribunal  was  to  be  made  the  in- 
strument of  a  legal  persecution.  The  Emperor  procured 
the  election  of  his  brother  as  Roman  King,  in  a  manner 
w^hich  involved  a  violation  of  the  riglits  of  the  Electors, 
and  was  adapted  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  the  Prot 
estants.^  The  Wittenberg  theologians  waived  their  op- 
position to  the  project  of  ^withstanding  the  Enipexor. 
Luther  took  the  ground  that,  while  as  Christians,  they 
ought  not  to  resort  to  force,  yet  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  princes  in  reference  to  the  Emperor  were  a  political 
question  for  jurists  to  determine,  and  that  Christians,  as 
members  of  the  state,  were  bound  to  take  up  arms  in 
defense  of  their  princes,  when  these  are  unlawfully  as- 
saulted. The  political  situation  for  ten  years  after  t!uj 
Diet  of  Augsburg  was  such  as  not  only  to  disable  Charlca 
trora  the  forcible  execution  of  its  decree,  but  also  such  as 
to  favor  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  The  League 
of  Smalcald,  strengthened  by  a  temporary  alliance  with 
the  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and  by  treaties  with  France  and 
Denmark,  was  too  formidable  to  be  attacked.     The  irnip- 


^  Ranke,  iii.  220  aeq.  The  "  King  of  tlie  RonianB  **  iraa  Lhe  title  of  the  t^uc- 
Lwmr  of  the  Emperor  during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  latter  f  rloi 
to  hk  coronation  at  Kome.    See  Br>'*"6»  ^^^^S  ^'>'«'"»  Empire,  p,  40i. 
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fcion  of  the  Turks  under  Soliman  was  another  insuperable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  repressive  policy.  Hence,  in 
1532,  "  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  '*  provided  that  religiou? 
affairs  should  be  left  unchanged,  until  they  could  be  ad- 
justed by  a  new  Diet,  or  by  a  new  Council.  Such  a  Coun- 
cil the  Protestants  had  demanded  at  Augsburg  and 
Charles  had  promised  to  procure.  Notwithstanding  the 
disturbance  produced  by  the  Anabaptist  communists  at 
Miinster,  the  Reformation  advanced  with  rapid  strides. 
Tlie  Protestant  Duke  of  Wiirtemburg  was  reestablished 
in  his  possessions  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  1534. 
Brandenburg  and  ducal  Saxony,  by  the  death  of  the 
Elector  and  of  the  Duke,  became  Protestant.  Catholic 
princes  were  beginning  to  grant  religious  liberty  to  their 
subjects.  The  war  with  France,  which  broke  out  in  1536, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Emperor  to  hinder  this 
progress.  The  Smalcald  League  was  extended  by  the 
accession  of  more  princes  and  cities.  The  Protestants 
refused  to  comply  with  the  summons  to  a  Council,  in 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  invitation,  their  condemnation 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Alarmed  at  the  growing 
strength  of  Protestantism,  the  leading  Catholic  estates 
united  in  a  Holy  League  at  Nuremberg,  in  1538,  which, 
like  the  League  of  Smalcald,  was  ostensibly  for  defense.^ 
The  next  three  years  are  marked  by  efforts  to  secure 
peace,  of  which  the  Conference  and  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  in 

1  The  caose  of  the  Refommtion  was  weakened  by  the  discord  of  I^rotestant 
lirinces,  especially  of  the  Elector  and  Duke  Maurice.  It  suffered  still  more  in 
:x)nseqncncc  of  the  "  dispensation  "  which  Luther  and  Melancthon  granted  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  which  allowed  him  to  contract  a  second  marriage  withoat 
b«ing  divorced  from  his  wife,  who  had  become  repugnant  to  him  on  account  of 
her  bodily  disorders  and  personal  habits.  This  "double  marriage"  brought 
reproach  upon  the  reformers  and  carried  with  it  political  consequences  that  wew 
disastrous.  See  Ranke,  iv.  186  seq.  Unfounded  charges  against  Luther  in  con- 
nection with  this  unhappy  event,  by  Protestant  il»  well  as  Catholic  writers  — 
lur  example,  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  selfish  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
VotC'fttant  party ;  that  he  was  in  favor  of  polygamy,  etc. —  are  exposed  by 
Hare,  Vindication  of  Luther^  etc.,  p.  225  seq.  I'hc  transaction  is  fully  narrated 
by  Seckendorf,  iii.  sect  21  §  Ixxix  See  abo.  Komuicl,  Phiiip  d.  QrottmiUkuft^ 
x.  486,  ii.  409. 
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1541,  IB  the  '.iiost  rffn*irk;»l»!«i.  On  tliia  occasiivn  the  I\>p€ 
was  repit?a«iitocl  by  his  Lt»g;it4s  (Vmtju'ini,  who  held  a 
view  of  jusiiriratioti  nut  tlissiniihir  to  tli;it  of  the  Prot 
estaiits,  and  was  ready  to  meet  Meliiucthon  half-wny  on 
the  path  of  concession.  In  these  negotiations  an  actual 
agreement  was  attained  in  tlie  statement  of  four  doc- 
tiinal  points,  which  embraced  the  subjects  of  the  nntme 
of  man^  original  sin,  redemption^  and  justification ;  but 
upon  the  Church,  sacraments,  and  liindred  topics,  it  was 
found  that  no  concord  w;ts  attidnable.  The  King  of 
France,  from  the  selfiHli  purpose  to  tliv\'art  tlie  effort  for 
union,  with  othei-s  on  the  Cathohc  side  who  WL*re  aetu- 
ated  by  different  motives,  comjjhiined  of  the  concessions 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Catliolic  party ;  and  Con- 
tarini  was  checked  by  orders  from  the  Pope,  Thy 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  pi-o- 
ceedings  of  Melancthon»  and  together  with  Luther,  ^^]w 
regarded  the  hope  of  a  compromise  as  wholly  futile,  aiul 
as  inspired  by  Satan,  was  gratified  when  the  abortive 
conference  wjis  brouglit  to  an  end.  The  necessity  of 
getting  help  at  once  against  the  Turks  compelled  Charles 
oncse  more  to  sanction  the  peace  of  NuremlK-rg  with  ad- 
ditional provisions  to  the  advantage  of  the  Protestants, 
His  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Algiers,  in  1541,  antl 
the  renewed  war  %vith  France,  together  with  the  Turkish 
war  in  which  his  brotlier  Ferdinand  wixb  involved,  obliged 
the  latter,  at  a  Diet  at  Spires  in  ITj-ti!,  tr>  grant  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  religious  peace.  The  imperial  declaration 
at  Uatisbon  \vi\s  ratified  by  the  Diet  of  Spires,  held  in 
1544.  The  prospects  of  tlie  Protestiuit  cause  had  been 
bright.  For  a  time  it  seemed  probable  that  all  Germany 
would  adopt  the  new  faith.  But  the  League  of  Smalcald 
was  grievously  weitkened  by  intijrnal  dissension.  The 
citiea  compkined  of  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  ihe  Landgi-ave  of  llosse;  for  example,  i« 
the  expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  frwn  his  land,  ^ 
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measure  that  brought  them  into  conflict  with  the  imperial 
court.  But  the  fatal  event  was  the  hostility  of  Maurice, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  to  the  Elector,  which  rested  on  various 
grounds,  and  which  had  once  before  brouglit  them  to  the 
verge  of  war;  and  the  abandonment  of  the  League  by 
Maurice,  in  1542.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  not 
joined  the  League,  and  was  followed  in  this  course  by 
the  old  Elector  Palatine,  who  adopted  the  Reformation 
in  1646.  The  Emperor  forced  France  to  conclude  the 
peace  of  Crespy,  in  1544.  At  the  Diet  of  Worms  in 
March,  1545,  the  Protestants  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  hostility  of  the  Elector  to 
Maurice  prevented  the  formation  of  a  close  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  Saxonies  and  Hesse.  Maurice,  an  adroit 
and  ambitious  politician,  loving  power  more  than  he 
loved  his  faith,  at  length  made  his  bargain  with  Charles, 
and  engaged  to  unite  with  him  in  making  war  upon  the 
Elector,  whose  territories  Maurice  coveted,  and  upon  the 
Landgrave,  the  two  piinces  whom  the  Emperor  professed 
to  attack,  not  on  rehgious  grounds,  but  as  offenders  against 
the  laws  and  peace  of  the  Empire.  While  the  Emperor 
was  dallying  with  the  Protestants  that  he  might  prepare 
to  strike  a  more  effective  blow,  Luther  died  at  Eisleben, 
the  place  of  his  birth,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1546. 
His  last  days  were  not  his  best.  His  health  was  under- 
mined, and  he  suffered  grievously  from  various  disorders, 
especially  from  severe,  continuous  headache.  He  was  op- 
pressed with  a  great  variety  of  little  employments  relat- 
ing to  public  and  private  affairs,  so  that  going  one  day 
from  his  writing-table  to  the  ^vindow  he  fancied  that  he 
iftw  Satan  mocking  him  for  having  to  consume  his  time 
in  useless  business.^  His  intellectual  powers  were  not 
onfeebled.       His  religious  trust  continued  firm  as  a  rock. 

I  '  Here  to-day  have  I  been  pestered  with  the  knaveries  and  lies  of  a  baker, 
brocgbt  before  me  for  using  false  weights;  though  such  matters  concern  th€ 
Bugiatrate  rather  than  the  divine.  Yet,  if  no  one  were  to  check  the  thefts  of 
tkese  bakers,  we  bhould  have  a  fin*  sUte  of  things."  —  Tisckreden, 
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His  cijurage  and  his  assnmnre  of  the  ultimate  victory 
of  the  trutli  never  fiiltcrerL  lint  Im  loiat  the  cheerful 
Bpirits,  the  joyoufl  tone,  th:it  ha<l  before  characterized 
lirm.  He  took  dark  views  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
Limes  r.nd  of  "society  about  him.  He  was  weary  of  the 
world,  weary  of  life,  and  longnd  to  be  re!e^ifled  from  Ifj 
hardenfl*  He  was  old,  he  said,  useless,  a  cumberer  of  the 
ground,  and  he  wanted  to  go.  His  disaffection  with 
Wittenberg,  on  account  of  what  he  considered  the  laxneas 
of  family  goveninicnt  and  reprehensible  fashions  in  re- 
Bj3ect  to  dress,  wa^i  siieh  that  he  determined  to  quit  the 
place,  and  he  wjvs  dis^suaded  only  by  the  united  interces- 
sions of  the  Elector,  and  of  tlio  authorities  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  town.  He  fell  into  a  conflict  with  the 
jurists  on  account  of  their  declaration  that  the  consent  of 
parents  is  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  validity  of 
a  marriage  engagement,  and  he  attacked  them  publicly 
from  the  pulpit.*  The  friendship  of  Luther  and  Melanc- 
thon  was  not  broken,  but  partially  chilled  in  consequence 
of  theological  differences.  There  were  two  points  ou 
which  Melancthon  swerved  from  his  earlier  views.  From 
the  time  of  the  controversy  of  Luther  and  Erasmus, 
Mehmcthon  had  begun  to  modify  his  ideas  of  predestina- 
tion, and  to  incline  to  the  view  that  was  afterwards  called 
Synergism,  which  gives  to  the  will  an  active,  thougli  a 
Bubordinate,  Teceptive  agency  in  conversion.  On  this  sub- 
iect,  however,  the  practical,  if  not  the  theoretical  views  of 
Luther  were  also  modified,  as  is  evident  from  the  letters 
which  he  wrot^e  in  reply  to  perplexed  persons  who  ap- 
plied to  him  for  counsel.  The  difference  on  this  subject 
between  him  and  Melancthon,  if  one  existed,  occ^isioned 
no  brejich.  It  was  not  until  after  Luther*s  death  that 
his  followers  made  this  a  ground  of  attack  on  Melanc- 


1  Gftlle,  I    130,    Luthpr  writes  to  Sptttatin  thnt  in  his  whole  life  And  In  ftL 
hit  labors  fo.  the  Gospel,  be  bud  nerer  hAd  more  anxiety  than  timing  that  j«ti 
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thon  and  the  subject  of  a  theological  contest.  But,  on 
the  Lord's  Supper^  the  matter  on  which  Luther  wtia  most 
sensitive,  Melancthou,  from  about  the  time  of  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg,  began  to  deviate  irom  his  furjutji*  opinion. 
The  spell  which  Luther  had  cast  over  him  in  his  youth 
was  broken  >  and,  influenced  by  the  arguments  of  CEco- 
lampadius  iuid  by  his  own  independent  study  of  tlju 
Fy/iiers,  he  really  embraced,  iu  his  own  mind,  the  Calvin- 
mh  doctrine,  which  was,  in  substance,  the  opinion  advo- 
ciited  by  CEcolampadius  and  Bucer.  Jielancthon  still 
rejected  the  Zwingliaii  theory  which  made  Christ  in  the 
sitcrament  merely  the  object  of  the  contemplative  act  of 
faith  ;  but  the  other  hypothesis  of  a  real  but  spii-itual  re- 
ception of  Hira,  in  connection  with  the  bread  and  wine, 
Biitisfied  him,  Melancthou  s  reserve  and  auxiet}^  to  keep 
the  peace  could  not  wholly  conceal  this  change  of  opin- 
ion;  and  pel-sons  were  not  wanting,  of  whoui  Nichokia 
Amsdorf  was  the  chief,  to  excite  aa  far  as  they  could,  the 
jealousy  and  hostility  of  Luther.  The  result  was  that 
the  confidential  intimacy  of  the  two  men  was  interrupted. 
For  several  years  Melancthon  lived  in  distress  and  iu 
daily  expectation  of  being  driven  froui  his  placc,^ 
**  Often,"  he  says,  writing  iu  Greek  as  he  frequently  did, 
when  he  wanted  to  express  something  which  he  wiia 
afraid  tn  divulge  —  ^"^  Often  have  1  said  that  1  dreaded  the 
old  age  of  a  nature  so  passionate,  like  that  of  Her- 
cules, or  Philoctetea,  or  the  Roman  General,  Marios.*'^ 
In  remarks  of  this  sort  he  referred,  iis  he  explained  later, 
to  the  vehemence  common  to  men  of  a  heroic  make.^  Yet, 

I  Coiyms  Be/.,  v.  474.  Guile,  p.  142,  A  tetter  of  Melancthon  to  Carloiriu, 
l»f  Ctiuiu'ilor  of  Duke  Maurice  {Corpus  Re/,,  vl-  879),  AfriUen  juat  after  the 
lUibcof  the  SmAicaldic  War,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  ./.iXoieKt*  of  Luther, 
•ffordfi  prcof  of  tlie  uncomfortable  TelationB  in  vrbieh  he  had  dtood  with  the 
■trictly  Lutheran  Court  of  the  Elector.  This  lett^^r,  which  waa  written,  »sja 
lUake,  Al  au  un^ujirtleil  moment,  gave,  under  the  circuinatAnce»,  ju^t  otIeiiM 
lo  thoM  who  i-lierii^hed  the  uietnory  of  Luther.      See  She  reu^arka  of  Ranke,  r 


1  Carpus  Ee/.f  v.  310.     Gdle,  p.  140. 
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in  i>reviou8  years,  none  had  been  more  jii^t  and  forbuarliig 
in  reference  to  the  iindae  tendency  to  concession  and  coin- 
proniise  on  the  part  oi  Melancthon,  than  Lnthor,  For 
the  change  in  their  relations.  t!ie  fear  and  consequent  n.- 
tjt-rvu  and  shyness  of  the  one  were  not  less  responsible 
than  the  imperious  disposition  of  the  otliiT.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  supiiose  that  Luthur  lost  Iris  conlidence  and  hjve 
towards  his  younger  associate ;  for  expressions  of  Luther, 
ij)  hi  J  very  last  days,  prove  the  contrary.  It  would  be  an 
error,  Likewise,  to  suppose  that  Mulanethon  ever  came  to 
regard  bim  as  other  than  one  of  the  foremast  of  men,  a 
hero,  endowed  with*  noble  and  admirable  tpialities  of 
heart  as  well  as  oiind.  But  the  original  contrariety  in 
Uie  temperament  of  the  two  men,  joined  to  the  iulirni- 
ities  of  character  in  Luther,  which  were  aggravated  by 
long  years  of  strenuous  combat  and  labor,  and  by  disease, 
had  the  effect  to  cloud  for  a  while  their  mutual  sympathy 
and  cordiality  of  intercourse.  But  the  great  soul  of  Lu- 
ther shines  out  in  the  last  letters  he  wrote  —  sevend  of 
them  affectionate  epistles  to  Melanctlion  —  and  in  the 
last  sermons  he  preached  at  Eisleben  ;  wln?re,  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  house  in  which  be  was  born,  fall  of  faith  and 
of  peace,  he  brciithed  his  last.  ^'  He  is  gone,'*  said  Me- 
lanctlion to  his  students,  "  tlie  ehariot  of  Israel  and  the 
horsemen  thereof,  who  ruled  the  Church  in  these  lust 
troubled  times."  In  the  course  of  the  funeml  address 
which  Jlelaucthon  pronounced  over  the  grave  beneath 
tho  pulpit  where  the  voice  of  Lutlier  had  so  long  been 
heard,  he  referred  to  the  complaint  mjule  agiiinst  Luther's 
excessive  vehemence,  and  quoted  the  frequent  remark  of 
Erasmus,  tliat  **  God  has  given  to  this  last  time,  on  account 
of  th«  greatness  of  its  diseases,  a  sharp  physician."  A\'ith 
gi'icf  and  tears,  he  said,  that  choked  his  utterance,  he  set 
forth  the  grand  labors  of  Luther,  the  kimlness,  geniality, 
and  dignity  of  his  character^  his  frt?edom  from  personal 
ttmbition,  the  wisdom  and  sobriety   that   were   mingled 
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with  his  in-tiiiisliljle  energy  as  a  reformer.  If  evvn  ui  tliia 
akldress,  and  still  more  in  subsequent  lettei*s  of  Melane- 
thon,  tniees  oi  :i  partliil  tat  range  me  nt  may  b*i  iletecteil 
in  liis  tune,  tln^  t'fTcct  is  only  a  discriminating  instead  of  a 
blind  admiration  nf  one  witli  whom  he  was  connected  by 
an  indissulubk'  Ijond  of  lovu.^ 

Luther,  wbutever  deduction  from  his  merit  may  bo 
mude  on  the  score  of  faults  and  infirmities,  was  one  of 
those  extraordinary  men  of  whom  it  may  be  saiil,  in  no 
spirit  of  hero-wt>rship,  but  in  sober  truth,  that  their 
power,  as  manifested  in  fiistory,  can  only  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  great  [jcrniancnt  forces  uf  nature.  ''  lie  is 
one  of  those  great  historical  figures  in  whicli  whole 
nations  recognize  their  own  tj^e.""^  A  life-long  oppo- 
nent of  rrotestantism,  one  of  the  first  Catholic  scliolai*8 
of  the  age,  says  of  him :  "It  was  Luther^s  overpowering 
greatness  of  mind  and  marvelous  many-sidedness  wbicb 
mtule  him  to  be  the  man  of  his  time  and  of  his  people  ; 
and  it  is  correct  to  say  that  there  never  hiis  been  a  Ger- 
man who  has  so  intuitively  understood  his  people,  and  in 
tni-n  has  been  by  the  nation  so  perfectly  comprehended, 
1  might  say,  absorbed  by  it,  as  this  Augustinian  monk  at 
Wittenberg,  Heart  and  mind  of  the  Germans  were  in 
hiu  hand  like  the  lyre  in  the  hand  of  tbe  musician. 
Mort^over,  he  has  given  to  his  people  more  than  any 
other  mail  in  Christian  ages  has  ever  given  to  a  people: 
\anguiige,  manual  for  popular  instruction,  Bible,  hymns 
of  worship ;  and  everything  which  Ins  opponents  in 
their  turn  had  to  offer  or  to  place  in  comparison  with 
these,  showed  itself  tame  and  powerless  and  colorless  by 
the  side  f>f  Lis  sweeping  eloquence.  They  stammered  ; 
he  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  an  orator ;  it  is  lie  only 
who  has  stamped  the  imperishable  st'.al  '»f  hia  own  soul, 
alike  ujton  the  German  language  and  u[>(Hi  the  German 

1  Gallo>  pp.  144,  145. 

»  Dom«r,  Hi$i,  of  PnH   Theolotfy,  i.  »1. 
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mind  ;  nud  cvc*n  Uiobg  Geriiiiins  who  abhorred  him  aa  th< 
powerful!  heretic  luuI  seducer  uf  the  nation,  cunuot  estiape 
they  must  diseuut'se   witii    his    words,    they   must  think 
with  liis  thoughts.'*  ^ 

The  Smalcaldic  war  begim  in  1546.  Notwitlistiuid- 
hig  the  disadvtintiigeoua  sitiuition  tjf  thy  Prot^jstants,  had 
the  military  managomeiit  been  good,  they  might  have 
aehieved  success.  But  n  spirit  of  mdecision  and  inac- 
tivity prevailed.  The  Elector,  John  Fi'ederic,  drove  from 
his  teiTitory  the  forces  of  Maurice,  but  was  surprised,  de- 
feated, and  captured  by  Cliarles  at  Hiihlberg,  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1547;  and  soon  after  the  Landgrave  surrendered 
himself  uud  sabmitted  to  the  Emperor.  The  victory  of 
Chai'les  appeared  to  be  almost  complete.  His  plan  was  to 
bring  the  Protestants  once  more  under  the  Catholic  hierar- 
cliy,  and  to  make  them  content  by  the  removid  of  exter- 
nal abuses.  His  estimate  of  the  true  eharaetor  and  moral 
strength  of  Protestantism  was  always  siiperticial.  Hence 
he  put  forth  a  provisional  formula — CidleJ,  after  the 
sanetion  of  it  by  the  Diet,  the  Augsburg  Interhn  —  at 
the  same  time  that  a  scheme  for  reformation  was  by 
his  authority  taid  before  the  German  bishopi?,  in  which 
cluuiges  were  proposed  in  points  of  external  order.  The 
work  ^vhich  he  had  thus  commenced  he  hoped  that  the 
CouncO  of  Trent  would  complete.  But  this  plan,  how- 
ever promising  it  seemed  to  the  Emperor,  had  to  contend 
not  only  mth  the  opposition  of  earnest  Protectants,  but 
also  with  the  discordant  ideas  and  projects  of  the  Pope. 
Charles  had  counted  upon  suppressing  Protestantism  by 
the  joint  influence  of  his  own  power  and  of  the  Council. 
But  the  Council  had  begun  its  worlc,  not  with  mtasurea 
looking  to  a  reformation,  but  with  the  coudenmation  of 
the  Protestant  doctrines.  Moreover,  Pope  Paul  III.,  al- 
Lliough  he  hoped  tbat  benefit  would  result  to  the  Church 

1  Dollinger,   T'orfrtfj^f,    etc.    (MimJcti,  1872).    See,  aIbo,  hif<  eiiHier  wjrk 
Wirehe  u.  Kirdien  (1801),  p.  386. 
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from  the  Smakaldic  war,  dreaded  a  too  absolute  success 
on  tliD  part  of  Cliarles,  wliieh  would  ivnder  him  danger- 
ous  in  Italy,  Hence  he  wished  that  tlu^  Elector  might 
hold  out  against  the  Emperor,  and  sent  a  messiigo  to 
Francis  I.  to  aid  the  former*  He  withdrew  the  ill-dis- 
eiphned  troops  mth  which  he  Lad  furiiishud  Charles^  and 
excited  the  Emperor's  intense  displeasure  by  removijig 
the  Council  to  Bologna,  The  Pope  and  Francis  were 
once  more  closely  allied,  and  at  work  on  the  Protestant 
side  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  power  of  Charles. 
The  iinj>enal  bishops  refused  to  leave  Trent,  and  tlie 
Council  was  rendered  powerless.  The  measures  under- 
taken by  Charles  were,  besides,  considered  by  the  Pope 
and  by  zealous  Catholics  to  be  an  encroaehment  upon  his 
spiritual  authority,  a  usurpation  of  powei-s  not  belonging 
to  a  secular  ryiler.  In  Southern  Geriiuiiiy  tlie  acceptance 
of  the  Interim  wtis  forced  upon  the  Protestant  states  and 
cities.  In  Northern  Germany  it  was  generally  resisted. 
The  city  of  Magdeburg  especially  signalized  itself  by  its 
persevering  refusal  to  submit  to  the  new  arrangements. 
Duke  Maurice  modified  the  Interim,  retainiiig  the  easen- 
tial  features  of  the  Lutheran  doctrine,  but  allowing  Cath- 
olic rites  and  institutions,  and  thus  framed  the  Leipsic 
Interim,  This  proceeding,  which  was  accomplished  by 
the  ;tid  of  Melancthou  and  the  other  Wittenberg  theolo- 
gians, led  to  a  bitter  controversy  in  the  Lutheran  Church 
on  the  same  question  which  came  up  elsewhere  in  connec- 
tion with  Puritanism,  whether  these  obnoxious  rites  and 
usages  might  be  adopted  by  tlie  Church  as  things  morally 
indifferent —  adiaphora^  when  the  magistrate  enjoins  it. 
Mclancthon  incurred  the  fierce  hostility  of  the  stricter 
Luther!:. T8,   and  the  controversy  was   of   long  continu- 


anoe. 


»  That  Metjtncthon  went  too  far  in  his  tnncpBRinni  In  the  period  of  tbelnteir  -n, 
{•allowed  by  judJLious  friends  of  the  Reffmnntinn.  8e«  Ranke,  v.  48  aeq.  It 
iboiild  be  i^membered,  bQW«r«r,  in  juatice  '.o  liini,  Uial  iii  sigmcg  th  3  Siimleald 
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Tile  Couiicnl  imd  been  reassembled  at  Trent  by  Pope 
Julius  III.,  who  was  wliolly  favorable  to  tlie  Eraperor, 
Pruk^staut  stiites  had  entered  into  negotiatiojis  with  it, 
and  it  seemed  probiible  that  Germany  must  bow  to  its 
authority,  when  the  whole  situiitiou  was  turned  by  the 
bcfld  movement  of  Duke  Miiurice  for  tlie  rescue  of  tlie 
cause  which  he  had  been  cliiefly  instrumental  m  crusMng, 
Notwithstanding  that  Germany  was  in  appearance  well- 
nigh  subjugated  to  the  Emperor,  there  wt^re  powerful 
elements  of  opposition*  The  Turks  had  captured  Tripoli 
from  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  and  kindled  iinew  the 
flames  of  Nvar  in  (luni^arY*  Henry  VIII.,  the  King  of 
EiigliUid,  had  died,  and  been  succeeded  by  Edward  VL, 
by  whrmi  PrtitestantiHiu  was  established  in  that  coun- 
try. Henry  11.  of  France  was  uniting  with  the  enemies 
of  the  Emperor  in  Itidy,  and  in  September,  1551,  hos- 
tilities once  more  commenced  between  the  two  rival 
powers.  The  lieroic  resistance  of  Mugdiibiu'g  had  stimu- 
lated the  enthusiasm  of  the  Protestants  of  North  Ger- 
many* The  project  of  Cliarles  V.  to  make  his  son, 
Philip  of  Spain,  his  snccessor  to  the  E)npire,  had  even 
threatened  for  a  time  to  produce  an  estrangement  be- 
tween the  Emjteror  and  Ferdinand.  The  German  princes 
were  offended  at  the  preference  given  to  Spanish  advisers 
and  at  personal  slights  which  they  had  suffered.  The  con- 
tinued presence  of  foreign  troujjs  in  violation  of  the  Em- 
jieror's  promise  at  his  election  was  offensive  to  the  nation. 
Maurice  had  become  an  object  of  general  hatred  among 
Jiose  whom  he  had  betrayi'd.  Curses,  loud  as  well  aa 
leep,  were  freely  uttered  against  him.  The  sufferings  of 
xhe  good  h^Iector,  whom  no  threats  and  no  bribes  could 
induce  to  compromise  his  religious  faith,  and  the  con- 


4rt1cte»,  be  hncl  append&d  the  quAlidcaiion  that  tor  himself  h«  was  w!LIng,  fK 
;he  iwke  of  unity,  to  lulinit  a  jure  humanty  Pttpemrity  of  the  Pope  over  otha 
!iish«if>«.    Si'e  the  leame^l  Article  "Melanctlioii,"   hy  I^ntlercr,  Id  Herzog' 
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tinned  imiirisonment  of  the  LandgraTe,  againat  the  spirit 
of  the  stipiilatioTis  given  on  tlie  occasion  of  his  Biirreiider, 
for  the  fulfillment  of  which  Maurice  wtis  held  to  be  au- 
sweniblc,  were  not  only  personally  displeasing  to  him, 
hut  they  brought  upon  him  increasing  unpopularity.  Hia 
applications  to  the  Emperor  for  the  release  of  the  Land- 
grave, Maurice's  fnther-in4aw,  had  proved  ineffectual 
The  Spaniards  were  threatening  that  the  German  princes 
should  be  put  down^  and  intimations  that  IMaurice  him- 
self might  have  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  Elector  had 
been,  were  occasionally  thrown  out.  The  siege  of  Mag- 
deburg which  Maurtre,  wlio  had  imdertaken  to  execute 
the  imperial  ban  against  that  city,  was  languidly  prose- 
cuting, served  as  a  cover  for  military  preparations.  Hav- 
ing secured  the  cooperation  of  several  Protestant  princes 
on  whom  he  could  rely  ;  liaving  convinced  with  difficulty 
the  families  of  the  ci\ptive  princes  that  he  might  be 
trusted  j  having,  also,  negotiated  an  aUiance  with  Henry 
H.,  who  was  to  make  a  diversion  against  Charles^  in  tlie 
Netherlands ;  having  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Magdeburg,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  refuge  in  case  of 
defeat ;  having  made  these  and  all  other  needfid  prepara- 
tions with  profound  secrecy,  he  suddenly  took  the  field, 
and  marching  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  increased  at 
every  step  of  his  advance,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  forced 
the  Emperor,  who  w*is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  the 
gout,  to  fly  fi'om  Tnnspruck.^  This  triumph  was  followed 
by  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Charles  left  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand to  negotiate  with  the  princes.  The  demand  of 
Maurice  and  of  hjs  assrw^iates  was  that  the  Protesfcmta 
should  have  an  assurance  of  toleration  and  of  an  equality 
of  rights  with  the  Catholics,  ivhether  the  efforts  to  secure 
•^ligious  ununimity  in  the  nation  should  succeed  or  not. 
To  this  Ferdinand  gave  his  assent;   but  the  Emperor 

1  Maurice  did  not  capture  Charles r  *'  H«  had  no  ca^,"  he  said,  '*  for  w  Iati^q 
%  liir-<  "    CbirU'g  flod  from  Inn^pmck,  M*y  1»  1562. 
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inipelled  alike  by  ooiiscieiice  iiiid  by  pride,  notwithatiiiid- 
ing  hift  butiiiliatitig  JofBiit,  ctuilil  iint  be  brought  tocuiicuf 
in  tliis  stipuliitloii.  The  ProtrisUiuts  obtained  iht*  plcd^u 
of  amnesty,  of  peace,  and  equal  rights,  until  the  rehgiauij 
ilifTerenees  should  be  settled  by  a  national  assembly  or  a 
gt^neral  couneil.  The  captive  princes  were  set  at  liberty. 
Charles  was  obliged  to  see  bis  long-t*!iensbed  plan  for  th^ 
destruction  of  Protestantism  terminate  in  a  mortifying 
failure.  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1555,  the  celebrated 
Religious  Peace  was  concluded.  Every  prince  was  to  be 
allowed  to  choose  between  the  Catholic  religion  jyid  the 
Angsbui'g  Confession,  and  the  religiou  of  the  prince  wiia 
to  be  that  of  the  land  over  wliich  be  reigned.  The 
Catholics  wanted  to  except  ecclesiastic^d  princes  from  the 
first  article ;  the  Protestants  objected  to  the  second.  Fi- 
nally the  ecclesiastical  reBervation  was  adopted  ioto  the 
treaty,  according  to  which  every  prelate  on  becoming 
Protestant  should  resign  liis  benefice  ;  and  by  an  accom- 
panying declaration  of  Ferdinand,  the  subjects  of  eccle- 
siastical princes  were  to  enjoy  religious  liberty.  The 
Imperial  Chamber,  which  had  been  a  principal  instru- 
ment of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Catholics,  was 
reconstituted  in  such  a  way  that  the  rights  of  the  Prot- 
estants were  protected.  Charles  took  no  part  personally 
In  the  proceedings  wliich  led  to  the  religious  peace.  It 
involved  a  eoncession  to  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession  —  the  liberty  to  practice  their  religion  with- 
out molestation  or  loss  of  civil  piivileges,  whether  a 
couneil  should  or  should  not  succeed  ui  uniting  the  oppos- 
ing parties  —  a  concession  which  lie  had  intended  never 
to  grant.  But  the  progre^ss  of  thought  and  the  strength 
of  religious  convictions  were  tew  mighty  to  be  oveicome 
by  force.  Mediaeval  imperialism  w;us  obliged  to  give  way 
before  the  forces  arrayed  against  it.  The  abdicAition  of 
Charles,  who  felt  himself  physically  unequal  to  the  carea 
of  his  office^  followed,  and  the  imperial  station  devolved 
in  his  b'-other  (155(}), 
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Thus  Protestantism  obtained  a  legal  recognition.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years,  the  Protestant  faith  rapidly  spread 
even  in  Bavaria  and  Austria.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Ecclesiastical  Reservation,  says  Gieseler,  all  Germanjr 
woold  haye  soon  become  Protestant.  ^ 

I  Gie8«ler,  nr.  i.  1  « 11. 


CHAPTER  VI.  _ 

■mE  itEFORMATION   IN  THE   SC.\JSrDINAVLlN   KmQDOMS 
IN   THE  SLAVONIC   NATIONS,   AND  IN   HUNGARY, 


When  we  inquire  into  the  moans  by  wbicli  the  Gor- 
man Reformation  extendtid  itself  into  tlio  adjiUH^nt  coun- 
tries, the  agency  of  the  Germans  who  ivere  settled  in 
these  lands  constantly  appears.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
diffusion  of  the  jyicient  Hebrews,  and  of  the  part  taken 
by  them  in  opening  a  way  for  Christianity  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Palestine.  Another  very  conspicnous  instru- 
ment in  tlie  spread  of  the  Lutlieran  doctrine  was  Witten- 
berg, the  renowned  school  to  which  young  men  were 
attracted  out  of  all  the  neighboring  lands.  The  use  of 
Latin  as  a  vehicle  of  teaching  and  as  the  common  bm- 
guage  of  educated  pei'sons  of  whatever  nationality,  ren- 
dered this  practicable.  But  the  Scandinavians  were  them- 
selves  a  bntnch  of  the  great  Teutonic  family,  near  kinsmen 
of  the  Germjins,  and  connected  with  them,  besides,  by  the 
bonds  of  commercial  mtercourse. 

In  1397,  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  were  imitcd  by  the  Union  of  Cal- 
mar,  in  which  it  was  pro^-ided  that  each  nation  should 
preserve  its  laws  and  institutions,  and  share  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  common  sovereign*  The  result,  however,  waa 
R  h>ng  struggle  for  Danish  supremacy  over  Sweden.  Wlien 
the  Refonnation  in  Germany  began,  Christian  II.  of  Den- 
mark was  engaged  in  a  contest  for  the  Swedish  throne. 
hi  all  these  countries  Uie  prelateij  were  possessed  of  great 
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wealth,  and  very  much  restricted   the  authority  of   the 
sovereign  as  well  as  the  power  of  the  scv  dlar  nobles.^ 

Christian  II.  was  surrounded,  in  Denmark,  by  a  body 
;>f  advisers  who  sympathized  with  the  Lutheran  move- 
ment in  Saxony,  He  was  himseK  disposed  to  dt^press  the 
power  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  aristoci'acy,  and,  fo? 
this  end,  though  not  without  the  admixture  of  other  an^i 
better  motives,  set  to  work  to  enlighten  and  elevate  the. 
lower  classes.  The  encouragement  of  Protestantism  ac- 
corded with  his  general  policy.  In  1520,  he  sent  for  a 
Saxon  preacher  to  serve  as  chaplain  at  his  court  and  as 
a  religious  instructor  of  the  people,  and  subsequently  in- 
vited Luther  himself  into  his  kingdom.  At  the  same  time 
that  Christian  availed  himself  of  the  papal  ban  as  a  war- 
rant for  his  tyranny  and  cruelty  in  Sweden,  he  continued 
in  Denmark  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Protestant- 
ism. In  1521  he  put  forth  a  book  of  laws,  which  contained 
enactments  of  a  Protestant  tendency ;  among  them  one 
to  encourage  the  man-iage  of  all  prelates  and  priests,  and 
another  for  dispensing  with  all  appeals  to  Rome.^  After 
his  sanguinary  proceedings  against  Sweden,  finding  that 
his  crown  was  in  danger,  he  retracted  his  reformatory 
measures,  at  the  instigation  of  a  papal  legate.  But  he 
was  deposed  by  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  Denmark,  and 
his  uncle,  Frederic  I.,  Duke  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
was  made  king,  in  1523. 

Frederic  at  his  accession,  though  personally  inclined  to 
Protestantism,  was  obliged  to  pledge  himself  to  the  Dan- 
ish magnates  to  resist  its  introduction,  and  to  gi*ant  it  no 
toleration.  The  exiled  Christian  identified  himself  with 
the  Protestant  cause,  though  not  with  constancy ;  for  if 
the   charge   lacks  proof   that,  at  Augsburg,  in  1530,  in 

*  Miinter,  K%rckengf»chichte  v.  Ddnemarku.  Norwegen,  Th.  iii. ;  Gieseler,  rv. 
;  c.  S,  §  17;  Geijer,  History  of  the  Swedes;  Herzog,  Real-EncycL^  artidar 
<  Schweden,"  <'  Danemark." 

>  Miiotor,  p.  56  leq. 
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oi*der  to  get  the  help  of  the  Emperor,  he  formally  ab» 
jured  tJie  eviiiigelical  faith,  it  is  trutj  that  in  1531  h« 
ju'oinisLnl  to  uphold  the  Ciitholte  Cimrch  in  Norway.  He 
rendered  a  good  service  by  causing  the  New  Test  amen  t 
to  be  trniishited  into  Diiinah,  which  was  done  by  two  of 
h'la  nobles.  I'he  immediate  occasion  of  the  successful  in- 
troiluction  of  [jutherauiam  into  Denmark  was  the  actiys 
propagation  of  it  in  the  Ducliles  of  Sohles\¥ig  and  Hol- 
Btein»  where,  m  1524,  Frederic  imposed  mutual  toleration 
on  both  parties.  In  Denmark  itself  the  study  of  tlie 
Bil>le  was  encouraged,  a  Bibhcal  theology  was  inculcated, 
and  ecclesiastical  abuses  censured  by  a  number  of  earnest 
preachers,  among  whom  was  Paul  Eha,  of  Helsingor,  Pro- 
vincial of  thi^  Carmelites,  who  worked  with  much  effect 
in  this  direction,  although  at  last,  like  Erasmus,  he  chose 
to  abide  in  the  old  Church,  and  even  turned  bis  weapons, 
with  a  bitter  antipathy^  against  the  Reformers.  In  1526, 
the  King  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  Reformation, 
the  doctrine  of  which  was  disseminated  rapidly  in  tlie 
aities.  The  most  zealous  advocate  of  the  new  doctrine 
was  John  Taussen,  sometimes  called  the  Danish  Luther, 
who  studied  at  Wittenbei^,  and  after  1524,  in  defiance 
of  the  opposition  of  the  bishops,  preached  Lutheranism 
witli  marked  effect.^  The  Danish  nobility  were  favorable 
to  the  King's  side,  from  jealousy  of  tlie  power  of  the 
prelates,  and  the  desire  to  possess  themselves  of  ecclesias- 
ticiil  property.  At  the  Diet  of  Odense,  in  1527,  it  was 
ordained  that  marriage  should  be  allowed  to  the  clergy, 
that  Luthei-anism  should  be  tolerated,  and  that  bishops 
should  thenceforward  abstain  from  getting  the  pallium 
from  Rome,  but,  when  chosen  by  the  chapter,  should 
look  to  the  King  alone  for  the  ratification  of  their  elec- 
tion. Converts  to  Lutheranism  were  made  in  great  num- 
bers, Wiborg  in  Juthuul,  and  Miilmo  in  Schonen,  were 
the  principal  centres,  whence  the  reformed  faith  was  dif 

1  Pautoppidfti,  AnntUcs  Eccl,  Dan.,  ti.  T74, 
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fosed  OTei  the  kingdom.  Books  and  tracts  in  exposition 
and  defense  of  it,  as  well  as  the  Bible  in  the  rernacular 
tongue,  were  everywhere  circulated.  The  Lutherans 
who,  in  1530,  presented  their  Confession  of  Faith  in 
forty-three  Articles,  acquired  the  preponderance  in  the 
land ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  pledges  of  Frederic  at 
his  accession,  the  bishops  were  not  deprived  of  their 
power.  His  death,  in  1533,  led  to  a  combined  effort  on 
their  part  to  abrogate  the  recent  ecclesiastical  changes 
and  restore  the  exclusive  domination  of  the  old  religion. 
They  accordingly  refused  to  sanction  the  election  of 
Christian  III.,  Frederic's  eldest  son,  who  had  been  active 
in  establishing  Protestantism  in  the  Duchies ;  until  their 
consent  was  compelled  by  the  attempt  of  the  Count  of 
Oldenburg,  a  Protestant,  to  restore  the  deposed  Christian 
II.,  whom  they  still  more  feared  and  hated.  By  Chris- 
tian III.,  whose  admiration  for  Luther  had  been  first 
kindled  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  where  this  prince  was 
present,  the  authonty  of  the  prelates  was  abolished,  at  a 
Diet  at  Copenhagen,  in  1536,  and  the  Reformation  uni- 
versally legalized.  The  bishops  were  forced  to  renounce 
their  dignities.  A  constitution  for  the  Danish  Church 
was  framed,  and  submitted  to  Luther  for  his  sanction. 
Bugenhagen,  a  prominent  fidend  of  the  Saxon  Reformer, 
came  into  the  kingdom,  on  the  King's  invitation,  and,  iu 
1537,  crowned  him  and  his  Queen,  and  perfected  the  new 
ecclesiastical  arrangements.  Bisbops,  or  superintendents, 
were  appointed  for  the  dioceses,  and  formally  consecrated 
bo  their  oflBces  by  Bugenhagen  himself,  "  ut  verus  episco- 
pus,"  as  Luther  expressed  it.  The  University  of  Copen^ 
hagen  was  reorganized,  and  other  schools  of  learning 
istablished  in  the  various  cities. 

This  final  triumph  of  Protestantism  in  Denmark  waa 
connected  with  events  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  Reformation.^    The  Lutheran  doctrine  had  quickly 
1  See  Banke,  Deut$ch.  Q$ch.,  W.  rO  seq.,  406  feq. 
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penetrated  into  every  place  where  the  Giinnuti  tongoa 
wiia  spoken.  Hie  cities  of  Northern  Germany,  thti  mem- 
bi^rs  uf  tin?  uUI  Iluiiseatic  league,  gave  it  a  hospitable  re* 
ceptioii.  'i1ie  strong  burgher  class  in  tliese  tuwns  lent 
a  willing  rar  to  the  preachers  from  Wittenberg,  Tbe 
Ifanfia^  at  ilm  peritKl  of  its  greatest  prosperity »  in  the 
fiiinttenth  centur)-,  comprised  in  its  confederar^y  all  the 
maritime  towns  of  Germany,  together  with  Magdeburg^ 
[Brunswick,  and  other  intermediate  places ;  and  exerted  a 
controlling  inlhience  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  It 
\yi\s,  weakened  by  the  separation  of  the  Netherlands^ 
after  1427.  Tlie  great  valne  of  the  trade  of  the  north- 
ern kingdoms,  of  ihe  products  of  their  mines  and  fish- 
eries, nmde  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  Lubeck,  the 
leading  city  of  the  Ilansa,  to  keep  its  commercial  and 
political  snprcmacy.  Christian  IL,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Cliarles  V.,  was  withstood  in  his  attempt  to  subdue  the 
northern  nations  by  the  Liibeckers,  by  whom  Gustavus 
Vasa  was  assisted  in  gaining  the  throne  of  Sweden.  The 
cities  wliich,  like  Hamburg  and  Magdeburg,  had  a  magis- 
tracy that  was  favorable  to  the  PrnteRtant  doctrine,  re- 
ceived the  ne%v  system  without  any  serious  political  dis- 
turbance. But  in  some  other  towns,  as  Bremen  and 
Liibeck,  the  acceptance  of  lAitheranism  was  attended  by 
elianges  in  the  goverinnentj  whicli  were  efTected  by  the 
burgliers,  and  were  democratic  in  their  character.  The 
new  Burgomaster,  at  Liibcck,  Wnllenweber,  whom  the 
revithdion  had  raised  to  power,  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  English  King,  Henry  VIII.  The  great 
object  of  Liilieck  was  to  keep  the  tnvde  between  tlie  Bal- 
tic and  the  North  Sea  in  its  own  Innds.  But  the  situ- 
ation in  Denmark,  after  the  death  of  Frederic  L,  was 
^icli  tfuit  l/iibcek  reversed  its  attitud<»  and  (*spous<'d  the 
i,.iuse  of  the  exiled  King,  Christiuu  I  L  The  Liibeckers 
foufid  that  they  could  not  longer  count  I'pim  the  coojiera- 
ti(jn  of   Denmark  in  their  commercial  policy,  and  tliat 
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Christian  Til.,  of  Holstein,  could  not  be  enlisted  in  nupport 
of  their  hostile  undertakings  against  Holland.  Hence, 
they  put  forward  the  Count  of  Oldenburg  as  a  champion 
of  the  banished  sovereign.  Mahno,  Copenhagen,  and 
other  cities  of  Denmark,  as  well  as  Stralsvmd,  Rostock, 
and  other  old  cities  of  the  Hansa.,  at  once  transformed 
then-  former  municipal  system,,  or  gave  to  it  a  democratic 
cast,  and  joined  hands  with  Liibeck  in  belialf  of  Christian 
II.,  whose  measures,  when  he  was  on  the  throne,  had 
looked  to  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  burgher  t  lass. 
The  confederate  cities  established  their  alliance  ^ith 
England,  and  gained  to  their  side,  a  German  prince, 
Duke  Albert  of  Mecklenburg.  This  combination  had  to 
be  overcome  by  Christian  III.,  before  he  could  reign  over 
Denmark.  His  energetic  efforts  were  successful;  and 
with  the  defeat  of  Liibeck,  the  democratic  or  revolution- 
ary movement,  the  radical  element,  which  threatened  to 
identify  itself  with  the  Reformation,  was  subdued.  Swe- 
den contributed  its  help  to  the  attainment  of  this  result. 
WuUenweber  liimself  was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  The 
principle  of  Luther  and  his  associates,  that  the  cause  of 
rehgion  must  be  kept  separate  from  schemes  of  political 
or  social  revolution,  was  practically  vindicated.  In  Miin- 
ster,  this  principle  had  to  be  maintained  against  a  social- 
ist movement  in  which  the  clergy  were  the  leaders.  In 
Liibeck,  it  was  political  and  commercial  ambition  that 
sought  to  identify  with  its  own  aspirations  the  Protestant 
reform .  Christian  III.  was  a  Protestant ;  his  triumph, 
and  that  of  liis  allies,  did  not  weaken  the  Protestant 
interest,  although  it  subverted  a  new  political  fabric 
which  had  been  set  up  in  connection  with  it. 

The  reception  of  Protestantism  in  N  )rway  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  ecclesiastical  revohition  in  Denmark. 
Christian  HL  was  at  first  opposed  in  that  country;  but. 
in  1537,  the  Archbishop  of  Drontheim  fled,  with  the 
treasures  of  his  Cathedral,  to  the  Netherlands,  and  Nor* 
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fray  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  province  of  Denmark 
III  Iceland,  Pr(»testantisni  gained  a  lodgment  through 
similar  iig<jnciL*a,  altlioiigh  the  Bishop  of  Skalholt,  who 
bad  hQiiii  a  student  at  VVitteiiberg,  was  an  active  and  in* 
fluential  teacher  of  the  new  doctrine. 


As  early  as  1519,  two  students  who  had  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Luther  in  Wittenberg,  Okif  and  Lawrence  Petersen, 
bo^aa  to  preach  the  evimgelictd  doctrine  in  Sweden.  The 
Krfuririjitiun  prevailed,  however,  tlirongh  ttie  political  rev- 
olution wliicli  Tciiaed  Gustiivua  Vasa  to  the  throne.  Chris- 
tinn  IL  of  Denmark  was  supported  in  his  endeavors  to 
IS nKpier  Sweden,  by  papal  edicts^  and  by  the  cooperation 
of  the  archbi8hoj>,  Gustavus  Trolle.  The  Swedish  prel- 
ate8  wfi'e  favorable  to  tfie  Danish  interest.  Gustavns  Vasa, 
a  tniiiU'inan  who  was  related  to  the  family  of  Stur^,  which 
had  furnished  several  adniinisti'ators  or  regents  to  Sweden 
pri<)r  to  its  conqupnt  hy  Christian  II.,  undertook  to  lib- 
I'nil  r  his  country  from  the  Danish  yoke,  and  succeeded  in 
h\n  [jatriotio  enterprise.  He  was  favorable  to  the  Lu- 
thi'iun  d«H'trine,  and  was  the  more  inclined  to  secure  for 
it  thii  uscoudfuey,  as  he  coveted  for  his  impoverished 
trtniKury  the  vast  wealth  which  had  been  accumulated  by 
the  ecelesisist ics,  lie  appointed  Lawi'ence  Andersen,  a 
convert  to  Lutheranism»  his  chancellor;  Olaf  Petersen  he 
made  a  preacher  in  Stockholm,  and  Lawrence  Petersen  a 
thr<i»lo»rirul  proft\s8i>r  at  Upsala.  Plots  nf  the  bishops  in 
hehalf  i»f  rhiiHtian  IL  natundl}^  stimulated  the  predileo 
tioii  of  Gustavus  for  the  Protestant  system.  A  public 
dlnpnt^ition  was  lu>!d  in  15*24,  by  the  appointment  of  tlie 
Iviirg,  at  Upsala,  in  which  Olaf  Petersen  maintained  the 
Luthiaiin  opinions,  'llio  pecuniary  burdens  which  Gua- 
U\\\\^  laid  n[vin  tho  ohM*j»y  excited  disaffection  among  tliem. 
Finally »  at  tht>  Dii*t  of  Westerns,  in  l'>27,  the  contmveray 
wiiH  brt>«jjfht  to  a  crisis*  Gustiivus  threatened  to  abdicate 
Uii»  thi>>ne  if  his  dtMuanda  w«rt  not  complied  with.     Tb<» 
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reimlt  w;i3  tliat  liberty  w«as  gninted  '^  for  tlie  pretKhtirs  to 
proclaim  th(j  pure  WiirJ  of  60(1,"'  a  FruteatiLnt  di-funtioii 
being  coupled  witli  this  phrase  ;  and  tlio  property  of  the 
Church,  with  the  authority  to  regulute  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, was  delivered  iJito  the  hand  uf  tlic  King,  The 
churches  which  embraced  the  Protestmit  faith  preserved 
their  revenues.  The  ecclesiiistical  jjroperty  fell  for  tho 
most  part  to  the  possession  of  the  nobles.  Tl^e  common 
people,  not  instrneted  in  tlie  new  di>ctrine,  were  generally 
attached  to  the  old  religious  system.  Gustavua  proposed 
to  Introduce  changes  gradiuilly,  tmd  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  the  peasantry.  He  had  to  put  down  a  dan- 
gerous insurrection  which  was  excited  in  part  by  priests 
who  were  hostile  to  the  religious  innovations.  By  de- 
grees the  Swedisli  nation  acquired  a  firm  attaelnnent  to 
the  Protestant  doctrine  and  worshi]>.  Gustavus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eric  Xiy.,  whose  partiiilityto  Culvhiism  made 
no  impression  oij  his  subjects.  Then  followed  John  III. 
(1568-1592),  V  lo  married  a  Catholic  princess  of  Poland, 
ttnd  who  made  a  prolonged,  and  what  at  times  seemed 
likely  to  prov  i  suceessful  effort,  with  the  aid  of  fistute 
Jesuits,  to  in*/  duce  a  moderate  type  of  Catholicism,  and 
to  reconcile  the  nation  to  its  adoption.  Popular  feeling 
was  a^inst  him  ;  and  after  his  death  the  liturgy  which 
he  had  established  and  obstinately  maintained,  was  abol- 
ished by  a  Council  at  Upsala  in  1593,  and  the  Augsburg 
Confession  accepted  as  the  creed  of  the  Nationnl  Church, 
Sigismund  III.  of  Poland,  on  account  of  his  Cathulicisni, 
was  prevented  from  reigning  ;  and  the  crown  of  Sweden 
was  given  to  Gustavus  Vasa*s  youngest  son,  Charles  IX  , 
who  became  king  in  1604. 

The  destruction  of  Huss  by  the  Council  of  Constancw 
m  1416,  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  execution  cf 
Jeroire  of  Prague,  sent  a  thrill  of  indignation  through  the 
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greater  portion  of  tbe  Bohemian  peopl^iJ  The  Bohe- 
iniaiis  wen'  converted  from  1ieaUii*nism  by  two  Greek 
muitks,  Mi'thudius  luid  Cyril ;  but  the  power  of  the  Ger^ 
mitns,  coupled  with  the  influence  of  the  Roman  see,  se- 
cured their  adhesion  to  the  Latiu  Church.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  however,  a,  struggle  took  phice  between  the  ver* 
iiacular  and  the  Latin  ritual.  An  application  for  leave 
to  use  the  former  was  denied  in  a  peremptory  manner  by 
(h-egory  VII.  Underlying  the  movement  of  which  Huaa 
wtis  the  principal  author,  was  a  national  and  a  religious 
feeling.  The  favortjrs  of  the  Hussite  reform  were  of  the 
Shtvic  population  ;  its  opponents  were  the  Germans.  The 
contest  of  the  two  parties  in  the  University  of  Prague  led  to 
an  academical  revolution,  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  University,  which  gave  the  preponderance  of  power 
in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  to  the  natives.  Hence,  the 
German  students  left  in  a  body  ;  und  out  of  this  gi'eat 
exodus  arose  the  University  o£  Leipsic.  The  effect  of 
this  academical  quaiTel  Wiis  to  establish  the  ascendency 
of  Hu&a  and  his  followers.  Wliile  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance was  in  session,  Jacobellus,  priest  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Michael  at  Prague,  began  to  administer  the  cup  to 
the  laity  ;  and  the  practice  obtained  the  sanction  of  Husg 
himself..  The  cup  had  been  originally  withdravra  from 
laymen,  not  with  the  design  to  conier  a  now  distinction 
upon  the  priestly  order,  but  simply  fi'orn  reverence  for 
the  sacramental  wine,  which  was  often  spilled  in  the 
distribution  of  it  through  an  assembly.^  The  custom, 
once  established,  became  a  fixed  rule  in  the  Church,  and 
contributed  to  enhance  still  further  the  dignity  of  the 
sacerdotal  class,  Thomas  Aquinas  aided  in  confirming 
the  innovation  by  inculcating  the  doctrine  of  concomitT.nce. 
the  doctrine  that  the  whole  Christ  is  in  each  of  the  ele- 

1  For  workA  retAttng^  to  Bohemiiui  eccl(iBiftstic&]  history,  see  supra,  p.  01 }  ftl«3 
Lenfantf  ffut.  de  la  Guerre  d.  flumtet  tt  du  CimciU  dt  Ride ;  Pesheek,  G* 
Khichte  d.  Geginr^ommL  in  BQhmtn  (1850). 

'^  Litesfiler,  Dojgmeji^uchichle^  p.  549. 
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cnetits,  and  is  nrelved,  therefore,  by  him  who  pur  takes  of 
the  breatl  aloiiL',  The  Utruquists  v*f  liohoiiiiii  claimed 
the  cup.  Tb*^y  WL*iit  bey  and  the  position  uf  lliifss,  and  iis- 
sertetl  tiiat  the  reception  of  both  elements  is  essentia,!  to 
the  validity  of  the  sacrament.  Henceforvrard  the  diMnaiul 
for  the  chalice  became  the  most  dlstingnishing  badge  ji 
the  HussiteSj  the  subject  of  a  long  and  tcrribl<j  content. 
The  Council  at  Constance  jn-onounced  the  Utraqui^t  op- 
ponents of  the  Cliurch  doctrine  heretics. 

Fifty*four  Bohemian  and  Moravian  nobles  sent  frojH^ 
Prague  a  letter  to  tlie  Council  in  which  they  r<.-p(*lled  the 
accusations  of  heresy  which  had  been  made  against  tlieir 
ooimtiymen,  and  denounced  in  the  strongest  language  the 
cruel  treatment  of  Huss.  This  was  before  the  burning 
of  Jerome^  an  event  that  raised  the  storm  of  indignation 
in  Bolieraia  to  a  greater  height.  The  Prague  University 
declared  for  the  Utraquists,  and  thi-ir  doctrine  speedily 
gtiined  the  assent  of  the  major  part  of  the  nation. 

The  Council^  and  Martin  V.,  resolved  upon  forcible 
measures  for  the  repression  of  the  Bohemian  (frrorists. 
Bohiiiula  was  a  constituent  part  uf  the  German  Empire, 
and  the  execution  of  these  measures  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sig- 
ismund,  its  head,  who  was  an  object  of  special  hatred  in 
Bohemia  on  account  of  his  agency  in  the  death  of  Huss. 
There  soon  arose  in  Bohemia  a  powerful  party  which 
went  far  beyond  tlie  UtnLquists  in  their  d(3ctnnal  imiova- 
tions,  and  in  hostility  to  the  Romish  Church.  The  Ta- 
borifces,  as  they  were  styled,  g-athered  in  vast  multitudes 
to  heiU'  preaching,  and  to  cement  their  union  with  one 
another.*  Their  creed,  which  took  on  new  phases  from 
time  to  time,  embraced  the  leading  points  of  what,  a 
century  later,  was  included  in  Protestantism  ;  although 
their  tenets  were  not  deduced  from  simple  and  funda- 
mental principles,  nor  bound  together  in  a  logically  cohe- 
leiit  system.  Unlike  th«  ordinary  Utraquists,  they  re- 
1  CMnraiikA,  i.  ISf , 
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ject&d  traiiaubstautiation.  They,  also»  appealed  to  tho 
Bible,  as  nlone  authoritative,  and  iu*fiLs<.*d  to  Bubmit  to  the 
deciaiona  of  the  popes,  to  the  councils,  or  to  the  fathers. 
For  a  wliile,  cliiliastic  and  apoc4iljpttc  theories  prevailed 
among  them.  Discordant  puhtical  tendencies  ^\>arated 
the  Utraquists  from  the  Tabontes  —  the  latte:  cherish- 
ing democratic  ideas  respecting  government  and  society. 
Tlie  opposition  which  they  experienced  converted  their 
entliusiasm  into  fanaticism ;  and,  moved  by  a  furious 
iconoclastic  spirit,  they  assaulted  churches  and  conveiita, 
and  destroyed  the  trciisures  which  had  been  gathered  by 
tlie  priesthood,  and  the  *'  implements  of  idolatry."  la 
Ziska,  the  most  noted  of  their  leaders,  they  had  a  general 
of  fierce  and  stubborn  bravery  ;  and  under  his  guidance 
the  force  of  the  Hussites  became  well-nigh  irresistible. 

In  1421,  the  moderate  Utraquists,  or  Calixtines,  em- 
bodied their  belief  in  four  articles,  the  Articles  of  Prague, 
which  became  a  memorable  document  in  the  history  of 
the  Hussite  controversies  J  They  required  that  the  Word 
of  God  should  be  preached  fi*eely  and  without  hindrance^ 
by  Christian  prie^t^,  throiighout  the  kingdom  of  Bohe- 
mia ;  that  the  sacrament  should  be  administered,  in  both 
forms,  to  all  Christians,  not  excluded  by  mortal  sin  from 
the  reception  of  it ;  that  priests  and  monks  should  be  di- 
vested of  their  control  over  worldly  goods  ;  that  mortal 
sins,  especially  all  public  transgi-essions  of  God's  law, 
whether  by  priests  or  laymen,  should  be  subject  to  a  reg- 
ular and  stiict  discipline ;  and  that  an  end  should  be  put 
to  all  slanderous  accusations  against  the  Bohemian  people. 

On  the  relations  of  the  Utraquist.3  to  the  Taborites, 
the  moderate  to  the  radical  Hussites,  the  history  of  Bo- 
hemia for  a  centur}^  intimately  depends.  The  two  partiee 
might  imite  in  a  crisis  involving  danger  to  both  j  but 
they  were  often  at  war  with  one  another  j  and  their  com- 
mon enemy  knew  how  to  turn  to  the  beat  account  their 

I  Cierwenka,  i.  146;  Gjea^ler,  ni.  v.  5,  §  151,  n.  W, 
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oiutual  differences.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  tbat 
belonged  to  them,  in  common,  was  the  demand  tliat  the 
cup  should  be  administered  to  the  laity. 

Three  crusades,  undertaken  by  the  authority,  and  at 
the  command  of  the  Church,  filled  Bohemia  with  thc^ 
horrors  of  war ;  but  they  wholly  failed  to  subdue  the 
heretics  who  were  united  to  resist  them.  Vast  armies 
were  beaten  and  driven  out  of  the  countiy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Bohemians  repaid  the  attacks  made  upon  them, 
by  devastating  incursions  into  the  neighboring  German 
territory,  ruled  by  their  enemies. 

Convinced,  at  last,  of  the  futility  of  the  effort  to  con- 
quer the  Hussites,  their  opponents  consented  to  treat  with 
them.  By  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Julian  Cesarini,  who 
had  accompanied  the  last  crusading  army  against  tliem, 
and  shared  in  its  disastrous  overthrow,  the  OEcumenic{i\ 
Council  of  Basel  decided  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
them.  Having  first  carefully  obtained  abundant  guaran- 
ties for  their  personal  safety,  and  solemn  pledges  that 
they  should  have  a  free  and  full  hearing,  the  Utraquist 
delegates  —  representatives  of  both  the  leading  parties, 
the  Calixtines  and  Taborites  —  presented  themselves  at 
Basel.  At  their  head  was  Roky^ana,  who  belonged  to 
the  moderate  party,  but  was  held  in  universal  esteem  for 
his  talents,  learning,  and  moral  excellence.  The  Hussite 
theologians  used  their  fi-eedom  to  the  full  extent.  Tliey 
harangued  the  Council  for  days  in  defense  of  the  pn>- 
scribed  doctrines,  in  vindication  of  the  memory  of  Huss, 
and  on  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  to  which  they  had  endeav- 
ored to  apply  a  remedy.  The  difference  between  the  two 
Bohemian  parties  was  brought  out  in  the  speeches  of 
their  respective  representatives,  and  was  skillfully  used  by 
C-esarini  and  the  Council,  in  order  to  widen  the  separa- 
tion between  them.  After  long  negotiations,  and  the 
sending  of  an  embassy  from  the  Council  to  Bohemia,  the 
Hussites  obtained  certain  concessions  wliich  were  set  forth 
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in  2L  il(i€iunent  termed  the  Compactata.  The  commonic^ij 
might  be  given  in  both  Icinds  to  all  a^lnlts,  who  shoulii 
tleaire  it ;  but  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  taught  that 
the  whole  Christ  is  received  under  each  of  the  elements 
The  infliction  of  penalties  on  persons  guilty  of  mortal  sin, 
on  which  the  Utraquists  insist^^d,  must  be  left  with  priesta 
in  the  case  of  clencal  persons,  and  with  magistrates  in 
the  e^se  of  laymen.  The  Article  in  regard  to  the  ^ee 
preaching  of  the  Word  was  qualified  by  confining  the  lib- 
erty to  preach,  to  persona  regularly  called,  and  authorized 
by  bishops.  As  to  the  control  of  property,  this  was  to  be 
allowed  to  secular  priests  only,  and  by  them  t^  be  exer- 
cised according  to  the  prescribed  ndes.  The  Compactata 
was  the  charter,  in  defense  of  which  the  Utraquists 
waged  many  a  hard  contest ;  since  it  was  a  constant 
effort  of  the  popes  to  annul  the  concessions  which  it  con- 
tained, and  to  reduce  even  the  most  modernte  of  the 
Hussite  sects  to  an  exact  conformity  to  the  Roman  ritual, 
and  to  the  mandates  of  the  Roman  See.  This  agreement 
operat^^d  also  to  divide  tlie  Calixtinoa  aud  Taborites 
into  mutually  hostile  camps*  An  armed  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  the  Taborites  were  thoroughly  vanquished. 
Thenceforward  the  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Utraquists  who  were  desirous  of  approaching  as  nearly  to 
the  doctrmes  and  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  other 
countries  as  their  convictions  would  allow.  It  was  far 
from  being  true  that  peace  resulted  from  the  downfall  of 
the  Taborites,  and  the  conciliatory  proceedings  of  the  Ca- 
lixtines.  The  history  of  Bohemia,  through  the  fifteenth 
century,  is  a  long  record  of  bitter  and  bloody  conflicts, 
having  for  their  end  the  restoration  of  uniformity  in  re- 
ligion. Al>out  the  middle  of  the  centiu*y,  a  new  party, 
:he  Brethren  in  Unity,  who  inherited  many  of  the  doc- 
jcinsX  ideas  of  the  Taborites,  but  with  a  more  conserva* 
tive  t^net  relative  to  the  sacrament,  and  a  more  gentle 
and  peaceful  temper,  separated  entirely  from  the  Choxok 
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They,  in  their  turn,  were  the  objects  of  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  more  orthodox  Utniquists.  Ultimately  the 
Brethren  were  joined  by  some  nobles,  and  acquired  a 
greater  degi-ee  of  security.  They  were  connected  with 
certain  Waldensian  Christians,  and,  to  some  extent,  in- 
fluenced by  them. 

Thus  Bohemia  for  several  generations  had  really  been 
engaged  in  a  struggle  to  build  up  a  national  church  in  op- 
position to  the  dominating  and  unifying  spirit  of  Rome. 
When  Luther's  doctrine  became  known,  it  was  favorably 
received  by  the  Brethren,  and  they  desired  to  connect 
themselves  with  the  Saxon  reform.  At  first  Luther  was 
not  satisfied  with  their  opinions,  especially  on  the  sacra- 
ment ;  but,  after  conferences  with  them,  he  concluded  that 
their  faults  were  chiefly  in  expression  and  were  owing  to 
a  want  of  theologicjil  culture.  After  the  example  of  tlie 
Lutherans  at  Augsburg,  the  Evangelical  Brethi-en,  in 
1535,  presented  to  King  Ferdinand  their  Confession. 
The  C'alixtines  were  divided  on  the  question  of  pushing 
forwaid  the  Hussite  reform  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
Luthei .  A  majority  of  the  estates  was  at  first  obtained 
in  favor  of  declarations  virtually  Lutheran.  But  the 
more  conservative  Utraquists,  who  planted  themselves  on 
the  Compactata,  soon  rallied  and  gained  the  upper  hand. 
However,  the  Lutheran  doctrine  continued  to  spread  and 
to  multiply  its  adherents  among  the  Calixtines  as  well  as 
the  Brethren.  The  two  parties,  on  embracing  Protestant- 
ism, differed  from  one  another  chiefly  on  points  of  dis- 
cipline. When  the  Smalcaldic  war  broke  out,  the  UtrR- 
quists  refused  to  furnish  troops  to  Ferdinand,  in  aid  of 
the  attempt  of  Charies  V.  to  crush  the  Protestants,  but 
joined  >he  Elector  of  Saxopy.  Tiio  Bohemians  shared  la 
full  measure  the  disasters  whicli  fell  upon  the  Protestant 
party  after  their  defeat  at  Miihlberg.  Ferdinand  inflicted 
upon  them  severe  penalties.  Toleration  was  now  denied 
to  all  except  the  anti-Lutheran  Hussites ;  and  this  drove 
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many  of  the  BreUiren  mto  Poland  and  Pniisia.  From 
the  year  ir»r>2,  the  Jesuits  who  then  came  i«t«»  the  coimtry, 
Piicleavored  to  pei*st*ciitti  all  whose  diss4«nt  from  tiie  Romisb 
Church  weut  beyond  the  standard  of  the  Compaetata 
In  157-3,  tlie  Evangelical  Calixtines  and  Bn*thren  united 
in  presenting  a  confesaion  of  faitli  to  M;iximilian  If.  As 
the  power  of  the  Jesuits  increased,  there  was  no  safety 
for  the  adhertuits  of  the  Liither.in  or  the  Swiss  reform. 
In  1G09,  to  such  as  received  tlxe  confessiuu  of  1575  there 
was  granted  a  letter  patent-— or  ^*  letter  of  majesty" — 
wliieh  pht(  ed  theui  on  ^  footing  of  legid  equidity  with  the 
Cathulica. 


Wiien  the  Gennan  Reformation  began,  Poland  vrfia 
risijig  to  that  position  wliicli  rendered  it,  a  generation 
later,  the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  Eastern  Europe. 
The  SJuvimIe  pojtulalion  of  Poland  liad  never  inanife-sted 
any  peenliar  devutictn  to  tlie  Roman  see.  Conflicts  b(»- 
tween  nobles  and  bishops,  in  which  carnal  weapons  on 
one  side  were  often  opposed  to  the  excommunication  :uid 
the  interdict  on  the  other,  antl  contests  between  princes 
and  the  popes  on  questions  of  prerogative,  had  been  abun- 
dant in  Polisli  history  f«>r  several  centuries.^  At  tlie 
Council  of  Constiince,  Poles  were  active  in  the  party  of 
reform.  Well-founded  disaflection  at  the  immoral  clmr- 
ftcter  of  the  clergy  had  ^vidcly  prevailed.  Hence  the 
anti-fwicerdfptal  sects,  as  the  Waldenses  and  the  Reghards, 
won  many  followers,  and  were  not  exterminated  by  tiie 
Inquisition,  by  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
ceninry,  tbeir  opiru  numifestation  was  suppressed.  Far 
more  influential  were  the  Hussites,  who  did  nnieh  to  pre- 
pare tlie  ^(ivnmd  for  Prntestantisin.  linheniian  Hrethi'eL, 
finveri  froHi  th«*ir  own  land,  naturally  took  refuge  in  Po- 
Wid*  TlieHC  ejreuuistaueea,  and  other  agenetes,  such  a« 
the  re»ideuef5  of  Polish  studenU  at  Wittenberg  and  the 
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employment  of  Lutheran  teachers  and  preachers  in  the 
families  of  nobles,  opened  the  door  for  the  ingress  of  the 
Protes^'ant  doctrine.  It  early  gained  disciples,  especially 
in  the  German  cities  of  Polish  Prussia.  In  Dantzig,  the 
principal  city  of  this  province,  it  made  such  progress  that 
:n  1524  fi\e  churches  were  given  up  to  its  adherents.^  But 
liere  a  turbulent  party  arose  who,  not  satisfied  with  tol 
oration,  insisted  upon  diiving  out  the  Catholic  worship, 
and  succeeded  by  violent  measures  in  displacing  the  exist- 
ing magistrates,  and  in  supplying  their  places  with  officers 
from  their  own  number.  The  interference  of  the  King. 
Sigismund  I.,  was  invoked,  who  restored  tlie  old  order  of 
things.  Tlie  progress  of  the  Lutheran  cause,  however, 
was  not  stopped,  and  Dantzig  in  the  next  reign  became 
predominantly  Protestant.  The  council  and  the  burghers 
of  Elbing  accepted  the  Reformation  in  1523.  Thorn  also 
became  Protestant.  The  advance  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  neighboring  communities  made  it  impossible  to  exclude 
it  from  Poland,  where  numerous  burghers  and  powerful 
nobles  regarded  it  with  favor.  By  the  treaty  of  Thorn 
in  1466,  the  old  Teutonic  order  of  crusading  knights, 
which  had  long  governed  Prussia,  surrendered  West  Prus- 
sia and  Ermeland  to  Poland,  and  retained  East  Prussia  as 
a  fief  of  the  Polish  crown.  At  the  request  of  Albert  of 
Ih-andenbuig,  the  Grand  Master,  two  preachers  were  sent 
by  Lutiier  to  Kcinigsberg,  in  1528.  The  Reformatioji 
swiftly  spread  ;  and  when  Albert,  after  having  been  de- 
feated by  Poland,  secularized  his  duchy,  in  1525,  the 
prevalence  of  the  Protesbmt  doctrine  was  secured.  In 
1544,  he  founded  the  University  of  Konigsberg  for  the 
educiition  of  preachei*s  and  the  extension  of  the  new  faith. 
In  Livonia,  which,  after  1521,  was  independent  of  the 
Teutonic  Order,  the  Reformation  likewise  found  a  willing 

*  Kraf^inski,  Relif/ions  flistory  of  the  Slavonic  Nati<ms,  p.  126;  Hii*.ory  cj 
(kt  Reformation  in  Poland^  i.  112  s»-!  Die  SchickaaU  d.  Polm$chen  LiukUn 
l««  (lUmbiirg,  1768),  i.  423. 
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icceptant'C.      As    early   as    1524,    Lutln-r   addresscid    ^ 

printed  li-tler  to  tlie  profess^)!^  of  the  evangeliral  doctrine 
ill  Riga,  Kuvel,  and  Doi-pat.  Cities  in  the  vanous  parts 
uf  Piviaiid  and  familu's  of  dibtiju/tiun  oinbraord  tlie  m-y? 
faitli.  In  ir>48  a  nmltitude  of  Boliotulan  Bn^tliri'n,  L'xiles 
fruin  llirir  ccnuUry,  vnma  m  to  strengthen  tin*  l*rutt\st;iut 
interest*  In  tliig  year  Sigismiind  T.  died,  jni«l  wus  suc- 
ceeded by  Itis  son,  Sigismund  II.,  or  Sigisimnid  Aitj^ns- 
tiis,  who  was  friendly  to  the  evangelieal  doctrim*.  Cal- 
vin dedieated  to  liiin  his  Commentary  on  tlie  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  subsequently  corresponded  with  hinu 
In  the  Diet  uf  1^*52,  strong  indignatiun  was  maidfestcd 
ugainst  tlie  elergy  on  account  of  the  pi\>ceodings  of  tin 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  against  Stadnicki,  sin  eminent  nol>li'- 
lUJin.  TliL'  elergy  were  forbidden  t^j  infli<'t  any  temporal 
puuishiuent  on  those  whom  they  ndght  pnujouueL*  h<'ter.i- 
dox.^  At  a  Diet  at  Piotrkow  in  15-55,  a  national  coaneil 
for  the  settlement  of  religious  differenees  was  ilenunided, 
and  was  prevented  from  aj^senibruig  oidy  by  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  the  Pope.  Religious  freedom  was  granted 
by  the  king  to  the  cities  of  Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  Ell>ing  ; 
and  alao  tu  Livonia  in  the  ti'eat}'  of  IrJJl,  by  whith  it 
was  amiexed  to  Poland.  Dissension  among  Protestants 
themselves  was  the  ehief  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the 
complete  diffusion  of  the  Protestant  faith,  which  at  tliia 
time  had  penetrated  all  ranks  of  society.  The  Calvinists 
were  numerous;  tl»ey  organized  thenist-lvcs  aeeording  to 
the  Presbyterian  form,  and  a  union  between  them  and  t!ie 
Brethren,  in  respect  to  doctrine^  was  eemenfced  at  a  synf>d 
in  1555.  ( Jpposnd  to  these  were  the  Lutheian.s,  who 
were  mostly  Germans,  and  who  took  little  ]>ains  to  prop- 
agate their  system  through  the  instrumentality  of  any 
other  language  than  their  owm,  Tlie  Unit^irians  formed 
B  third  party,  which  found  a  leader  in  the  erudite  Italian, 


*  Krmttinj^ki,   RtUtf,  IJist.  uf  thr  tStitvouic  Mutlona,  pp.  Vi2,  13-'i, 
iciup,  Ffuit,  Kcctti.  Sttwoructti-uin  (1654)^  p.  209. 
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Faustus  Socinus,  and  became  strong,  in  piirticuifi,r  among 
the  higher  classes.  The  intestine  divisions  among  ther 
Protestimta  iiffurdod  iu  vfiiious  wuys  a,  great  advantage 
tu  their  antagonists.  An  able,  iicconipliahed,  and  inde- 
fatigable defender  of  Catholicism  was  found  in  Hosius, 
Bishop  uf  Culm,  and,  after  1551,  of  Ermeland.  On  the 
Protestant  side,  conspicuous  for  Ida  efiForfca  iu  behalf  of 
union,  as  well  as  for  his  general  character  and  diversified 
labors,  was  John  ji  Lasco.  Born  of  a  wealtliy  and  aris- 
tocratic family  in  Poland,  he  was  dcvStined  for  the  priest- 
hood, and  after  completing  his  studies  in  his  native 
country,  he  resorted  to  foreign  universities,  especially  Lon- 
viiin  and  Basel.  At  Basel  he  was  intimate  with  Erasmus, 
and  for  a  time  an  iJimate  of  his  house.  For  eleven  years, 
from  the  year  1526,  he  labored  to  establish  in  Poland  a 
reformation  after  the  Krasmian  type.  Finding  his  exertiona 
friiitless,  he  left  his  country,  took  a  more  decided  position 
on  the  Protesbiut  side,  and  for  a  number  of  years  supeinn- 
tended  the  organi/,ation  of  the  Protestant  C'hurch  in  East 
Friesland.  After  the  Smalcaldic  war  and  the  passage  of 
the  Interim,  he  went  to  England,  where  he  was  brought 
into  a  close  relation  mtli  Cranrner,  and  took  charge  of 
the  church  of  foreign  residents,  first  in  London  and  then, 
frora  1553  to  1556,  in  Frankfort.  After  the  Polish  Diet 
in  1556  hud  granted  a  free  exercise  of  the  l^rotestant  re- 
ligion in  the  houses  of  individual  noblemen,  Lasco  was 
called  back  to  his  country  by  King  Sigismund.  Here  lie 
labored  to  promote  unity  between  the  Oalvinists  ami 
(Aitherans,  and  for  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
tie  died  in  1560,  Ten  years  after,  the  Lutherans,  ir- 
fluenced  by  counsel  from  Wittenberg,  where  the  school  of 
Melancthon  then  had  sway,  joined  with  the  Swiss  and 
the  Brethren,  at  the  Synod  of  Sendonnr,  in  tlie  adoption 
of  a  common  creed.  This  Confession  is  conf^onant  with 
the  Calvinistie  view  of  the  sacrament,  but  it  carefully 
jiToidfl  language  that  -night  give  offense  to  Lutheran*' 
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and  it  iiiclud^s  an  explicit  aanctioii  of  the  Saxon  Confea- 
Bion,  wliicli  hiid  heoii  jireparod  to  be  sent  to  the  CoiincL 
of  TiviitJ  Afttn'  tlu^  di'iitli  Lif  Sigisiiiiiiid  in  lo72,  the 
ciown  became  uh'ctivt^,  and  the  sc»vi'relgns  wmv  tihliged  bo 
a'isent  to  the  "  Piix  DiHaklentiuni,"  which  guaranteed 
equality  uf  rights  tu  all  chiirchcj^  iJi  thv  Vnv^ihnn.  Undor 
the  term  '■*'  Dissidents "  were  inehuled  the  Ciitholics  iia 
well  as  the  otlier  rt^ligiuiis  bodies.  The  Duke  of  Anjoii, 
afterwards  Henry  III.  of  France,  on  behig  elected  Iving  of 
Poland,  in  1573,  found  it  impossible  to  escape  fi'om  taking 
Boleinii  oaths  to  protect  the  Protestant  religion  against 
peraeculion  and  aggression.  But  the  royal  power  was  so 
much  weakened  that,  although  the  monarchs  might  effect 
mucli  by  the  bestowal  of  honors  and  offices,  the  fate  of 
Protestantism  de]K'nded  mainly  on  the  disposilion  of  the 
nobles.  To  detach  these  from  the  Protestant  side  ami  to 
gain  thera  over  to  the  Catholic  Church,  through  institu- 
tions of  education  and  by  other  influences,  formed  one 
prime  object  of  the  Jesuit.s ;  to  whuni,  in  eonnection  with 
the  fatal  divisions  and  quarrels  of  Protestants,  the  Cath- 
olic reaction  was  to  be  indebted  for  it^  great  succeaa  in 
Poland, 


Numerous  Germuns  were  settled  in  Hungary,  by  whom 
tJie  doctrines  aiuJ  the  writings  of  Luther  were  brought  into 
that  coiuitry,  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  Waldenses  yet 
more,  contributed  to  the  favorable  reception  of  Protes- 
tantism by  the  people  auumg  whom  they  dwelt.  Hun- 
ganan  students  not  only  resorted  to  the  universities  t)f 
Poland,  but  went  to  Wittenberg  also,  and  returned  to 
iliHseminate  the  principles  whic!i  they  had  learned  fmm 
f.uther  and  Melancthon.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  new  faith 
was  forbidden.  A  savage  law  against  Lnthenms,  which 
Wiis  passed  at  the  Diet  of  Ofen,  in  1523,  did  not  8b->p  the 

I  Thr  Constmus  Polonim  or  8t;ndomircmn4  ]»  in  Nieroeyer,  Collectie  €»»/•» 
p.  6^3.     Krtwinaki,  Hist,  of  the  lUf,  in  Pnlantl,  |.  c.  U. 
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progress  of  the  Protestant  inovemeut.  It  emanated  fi-oni 
the  people,  and  silently  spread  with  great  rapidity.  In 
lo23,  the  Protestants  were  the  prevailmg  party  in  .Her- 
inannstiidt,  and  two  years  after,  the  five  royal  free  cities 
in  Upper  Hungary  adopted  the  Reformation. ^  The  new 
views  were  embraced  also  by  powerful  nobles.  At  the 
beguuihig  of  the  sixteenth  century,  piinces  of  the  Slavonic 
House  of  Jagellon  reigned  m  the  three  kmgdoms  of  Po- 
land, Bohemia,  and  Hungary.  But  they  found  it  for  their 
interest  to  comiect  themselves,  by  matrimonial  alliances, 
with  the  ruling  family  m  Austria.^  Louis  H.,  in  152G, 
attempted  to  stem  the  great  invasion  of  the  Turks,  under 
Solim/!n,  mth  an  insufficient  force,  and  perished  after  his 
great  defeat  at  Mohacs.  Ferdhiand  of  Austria  claimed 
the  thrones  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  which  the  death 
of  Louis  left  vacant.  By  prudent  management,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  his  election  as  King  of  Bohemia, 
against  his  ambitious  competitor,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
In  Hungary  he  entered  into  war  with  a  rival  aspirant  to 
the  crown,  one  of  the  great  magnates,  John  of  Zdpolya, 
voivode  of  Transylvania.  Both  Ferdinand  and  Zdpolya 
found  it  expedient  to  denomice  the  Protestants,  in  order  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  bishops.  But  neither  found  it 
possible,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
to  engage  in  persecution.  During  this  domestic  conflict, 
the  Reformation  advanced  in  the  portions  of  Hungiir}- 
not  occupied  by  the  Turks.  By  the  peace  of  1538,  Ferdi- 
nand gained  the  throne.  John  was  to  retain  Transylva- 
nia, and  a  part  of  Upper  Hungary,  during  his  life.  After 
his  death,  his  Queen,  Isabella,  clung  to  his  possessions, 
and  this  was  the  occasion  of  a  continuance  of  war.  The 
whole  Saxon  population  of  Transylvania  adopted  the 
Augsburg  Confession ;  the  Synod  of  Erdcid,  in  Hungary, 
issued  a  like  declaration.  Even  the  widow  of  Louis 
favored  the  Lutheran  doctnne.     Queen  Isabella,  in  1557, 

I  Gieseler,  iv.  i.  2,  §  16.  '^  Raake,  DiuUch.  GeKhkhU,  ii.  286  seq. 
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panted  to  the  sulliorcuts  of  the  Angsbiu*g  Cuiifiissiou 
equjil  pidltical  rights  with  the  Cathulics.  Ihingiii'y,  like 
l\(JjLiid,  way  II  severe  sufferer  tlirongh  the  strife  oi 
rrotesl;ints  among  tliein^siilvcs.  The  Swiss  doetrine  of 
the  Eaehiirist  found  ftivor,  especially  among  the  iiati\e 
llaiigariaiis.  It  derived  increased  popularity  after  the 
adoption  of  it  by  Matthew  Devay,  who  was  the  m'»bt 
eminent  of  the  Protesttuit  leaders.*  After  atudyhig  at 
Ciacow,  he  resided  for  a  time  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  fam- 
ily of  Luther;  and,  after  his  return  to  his  country,  became 
a  very  snceessful  preaeher  of  tho  Lutheran  doetrinus.  He 
was  nuire  than  onoe  imprisoned,  but  did  not  eeiuse,  l)y 
preuehing  and  by  his  publications,  to  pnunote  the  Prot- 
I 'slant  fiuisc.  In  1533,  he  published  a  Magyar  transla- 
tion of  tlie  Kpifltles  of  St.  Paul,  and  three  years  after- 
vvartls,  a  \'ersioii  of  the  Gospels.  Devay  had  been  inti- 
mate with  MelanetlitfU,  who  preaelied  in  Latin  to  him  and 
tti  other  students  Avho  did  not  understand  German  ;  and  he 
was  wi*ll  aec[uainted  with  Grynauts  and  other  Swiss  Re- 
formers, About  the  year  1540,  Devuy  began  to  prumnl- 
gttte  the  Cal\  iiiistic  \\ew  of  the  Sacrament,  to  the  amaze- 
ment and  disgust  of  Luther,  who  expressed  his  surprise  in 
letters  to  llungiu'iaus.  In  1557,  or  1558,  a  Calvmistic 
I' reed  was  adopted  by  a  Synod  at  Czengca-.^  The  Calvin- 
istie  doetrini'  ultimately  prevailed  and  established  itself 
among  the  Magyar  Protestants,  In  Transylvania,  the 
Unitarians  were  numerous,  and  they  were  gi*anted  tolem- 
tion  in  1571;  so  that  fom*  leg;dized  forms  of  i-eligiou 
existed  tliero.  NolwithstantUng  the  unhapi*y  contest  of 
Lutherans  and  Calviaists,  Protestantism  continued  to 
gain  ground  in  lltnignry,  through  the  risgns  of  Ferdinand 
L  and  Maximilian  lL,and  fur  a  lung  time  under  Rudolph 
'  llenotg,  Htxt-Kncyd.^  vol,  x\x.     I^itiiiH',  INM.  EccL  Rtj\  in  IfuHf/nrut  «t 

9  (*imf'fj»o  C^tff'.ttina^  In  Niomcyor,  p.  Mi.     In  1R5C  all  of  the  Hungoruu 
rAlTitttHlic  clum-tii^s  BubiiiiUtnl  tu  this  Con/tmo  ifr/refiori. 
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n.  Only  thi-ee  magnates  remained  in  the  old  Church. 
But  Hungary  was  to  furnish  a  field  on  which  the  Catholic 
Reaction,  under  the  management  of  the  Jesuits,  would 
exert  its  power  with  marked  success.* 

1  At  an  early  date,  there  were  nomeroos  followers  of  Luther  in  the  Xelher- 
lands;  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  carra&e  tae  progreu  )f  Protestantiua 
\r  otbar  countries,  after  describing  the  rise  of  CalTiniBm 


CHAPTER  VU. 

JOHK   CALVIK   AND  THE  GENEVAN   REFORMATION; 

The  Reform sitiou  was  firmly  establislied  in  German} 
before  ifc  had  taken  root  or  had  found  an  acknowledged 
leader  among  the  Romanic  nations.  Such  a  leader  at 
lenj^th  appoai'ed  in  the  person  of  Jolm  Calvin,  whose  in* 
(IwHioe  was  destined  to  extend  much  hej^ond  the  bounds 
of  the  Latin  nations,  and  whoso  name  was  to  go  down  to 
posterity  in  frequent  association  with  that  of  Luther,^ 
Calvan  was  bom  at  Noyon,  in  Pi  card  j,  on  the  10t!i  of 
July,  1;>09.  He  was  only  eight  years  old  when  Luther 
posted  his  theses.  He  belongs  to  the  second  genei*ati(ni 
L»f  reformei"s,  and  this  circunLStance  is  important  as  aflfect- 
ing  both  his  own  personal  history  and  the  character  of  hia 
work.  When  he  arrived  at  manliood,  the  open  war  upon 
the  old  CInirch  liad  already  been  w:igt*d  for  a  score  of 
yeai-s.  The  family  (*t  Calvin  had  b<vn  of  humble  rank, 
hut  it  Wiis  advanced  by  his  father,  who  ludd  various 
offices,  including  that  of  notary  in  the  eeclt'siastical  court 
at  Noyon,  and  secn^jiry  to  tha  bishoprie.  Tin*  pliysical 
constitution  of  Calvin  was  not  strong,  but  his  uncommon 
intellectual  power  was  early  manifest.     Attriicting  the  re- 


1  The  Lift  fif  Coh'in,  hy  Thentlorc  Bezn,  is  the  work  of  a  contGmpnrary  and 
friend:  Dit*  Ltben  Jofinntt  Cnkim,  voa  l\i\d  Hoiiry  (iiaiutmrg,  1835 ),  a 
tboTOii(^U»  but  diJIusuly  writttti  biogruiiliy:  Jvhttnn  Ctthiu^  ^ttint  Kirche  u.  acin 
^tfvif  ifi  Goif,  von  F  W.  Kamp?chii!to,  Kif?*ter  Baud  (Leipzic»  ISfi^),  Kani|i- 
schulte  i?  a  liorann  Catliolfc,  thorough  in  liis  re^i^arL-lics  and  di."  passion  ate,  but 
Ditt  frwoflly  lu  Calvin.  Ilt'iiry  and  KampstbuJte  may  bts  |iruJitaldy  rt'jid 
tomtlnT.  J"hr>nneii  Citiif),  Lrtun  tt,  itusyiiwrthUc  Srhriptu,  von  I'r.  L.  Sluliflin 
lElh?rfeI*lt  18(53).  'I'hi*  w  the  be^L  «f  Uie  German  lives  of  Mie  reformer.  A 
f iluable,  impulial  L\f*«,  of  CtUvm  is  tlutt  of  Dyat  (Loudonj  18^ J. 
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gard  of  the  noble  family  of  Mommor,  residing  at  Noyon, 
he  was  taken  under  their  patronage  and  instructed  with : 
their  children.  He  had  no  experience  of  the  rough  con- 
flict with  penury  which  many  of  the  German  and  Swiss 
reformers  were  obliged  in  their  youth  to  undergo.  When 
only  twelve  years  old,  he  was  made  the  recipient  of  the 
income  of  a  chaplaincy,  to  which,  a  few  yeai-s  tifterwards, 
the  income  of  another  benefice  was  added.  At  the  outset 
his  father  intended  that  he  should  be  a  priest.  Trans- 
ferred to  Paris,  he  was  first  in  the  Colldge  de  la  Marche, 
where  he  was  taught  Latin  by  a  cultivated  Humanist, 
Maturin  Cordier,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Cor- 
derins,  for  whom  he  cherished  a  life-long  attacliment,  and 
whom  he  succeeded  in  placing  in  charge  of  his  schdbl  at 
Geneva.  He  also  studied  in  the  College  Montaigu,  where 
he  was  trained  in  scholastic  logic  under  a  learned  Span- 
iard, who  afterwards,  in  the  same  school,  guided  the 
studies  of  Ignatius  Loyola.^  Tliere  Calvin  surpassed  his 
companions  in  assiduity  and  aptitude  to  learn  ;  but  he 
spent  much  of  the  time  by  himself,  and  from  his  serious, 
and,  perhaps,  severe  turn  of  mind,  was  nicknamed  "  The 
Accusative  Case."  ^  He  had  reached  his  eighteenth  year, 
luid  received  the  tonsure,  and  even  preached  occasionally, 
but  had  not  taken  ordei^s,  when  his  father,  from  ambitious 
motives,  changed  his  plan  and  concluded  to  qualify  his 
Bt)n  for  the  prof(!Ssion  of  a  jurist.^  H(i  accordingly  prose- 
cuted his  l(».gal  studies  under  celebrated  teachers  at  Or- 
leans and  Bourgos.  As  a  student  of  law  he  attained  the 
highest  profici(>ncy  and  distinction.  He  undermined  his 
health  by  siudyiiig  late  into  the  night,  in  order  to 
arrange  and  digest  the  contents  of  the  lectures  which  he 
bad  heard  during  the  day.*     Early  in  the  morning  he 

I  KampMhultc,  i.  223.  ^  Giiizot,  St.  Louis  awl  Cnlrin,  p.  155. 

*  Calvin  says  of  lii.s  father:  " Qtimn  vidcrct  egiim  8C'icntmm  passim  augera 
«IM  cultores  opibus,  spes  ilia  rcpentc  euin  impulit  ad  mutaiulum  consilium." 
—  Preface  to  the  Piuilitm. 

*  Beu,  Vita  Johnnnh  Cnlrini,  ii.  *' Somr'  porie  nullius/'  siiys  Bexa  in  hu 
closing  remarks  ufnm  Calviu,  xxxi. 
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would  awake  to  repeat  to  bbnself  what  he  had  thua  re- 
duced to  order.  He  never  requimd  but  a  few  hours  for 
sleep,  and,  iis  was  also  the  case  with  Jlelancthon,  his  iu* 
tense  mental  activity  frequently  kept  him  awake  tlirough 
the  Eight.  So  higlily  was  he  esteemed  by  his  instructors 
tliat  often  when  they  were  temporarily  ahsimt  he  took 
theh  place.  At  the  same  time  be  indulged  Uis  tiuste  f>r 
litcmture,  and  learned  Greek  from  the  German  Professor 
of  that  language,  llelchior  Wolraar,  who  had  adopted 
Protestant  opinions  and  wln:>ae  influence  would  naturally 
tend  to  remove  prejudices  of  his  pupil  against  the  new 
doctrine.  Before  tliis  time,  at  the  urgent  request  of  a 
Protestant  relative,  Peter  Oiivetan,  afterwards  the  fii-st 
Protestant  translator  of  the  Bible  into  French,  he  had 
directed  bis  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Scinptures.  In 
15'30,  having  completed  his  law  studies,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  we  have  little  knowledge  of  him  up  to  1532, 
the  date  of  his  lu'st  publication,  an  annotated  edition  of 
Seneca's  tixuitise  on  **  Clemency.*'  It  has  been  erroneously 
supposed  that  he  hoped  by  this  work  to  move  Francis  L 
to  adopt  a  milder  policy  towards  the  persecuted  Prot- 
estants. No  such  design  appetirs  in  the  book.*  On  the 
contrary,  at  this  time,  Calvin  had  no  other  plan  than  that 
of  pursuing  the  career  of  a  Humanist,  and  aimed  to  bnng 
himself  into  notice  as  a  scholar  and  author.  It  is  prob- 
able that  his  notions  of  reform  were  in  sympathy  with 
those  of  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus.    He  writes  to  his  friends 

>  That  the  coiumeiitAry  on  Senccii  wiw  deaigned  to  affect  the  Frcncli  King  in 
thL  nay,  and  was  composcdp  ilierffore,  after  Colvin'st  conversion,  is  a^ii^iimcd  by 
many*  amoni^  whom  are  llmiry,  i.  50,  and  Ilcrro^  in  the  iir!.  "  Calvin  "  in  the 
Heal.  KncyrL  J.  Thfttt,,  cditi'd  by  himfl*lf ;  also  by  Oulinjt,  Ht.  Louit  and  Cuivifif 
p.  162.  For  the  Bviiluiicc  lu  liie  contrary,  see  Sliihclin,  L  14,  Titu  deukvtion 
(to  the  AbUit  uf  St.  Eldi>-}  ia  (hited  April  4,  1532.  8tii3icliii  ^nve.^  1533  «a  the 
dale  of  bis  co«%'ersifni.  Hul  %ve  have  a  letter  of  Cals'in  to  Buter^  doled  September 
4,  1532.  Calvin  suy»  iPie/ace  U>  tht  Pialnn)  that  in  less  ihna  a  y«ai  after  hLi 
conv«ir»ion  thu  Prott'tiiuiit^  wera  looking  to  iiiui  for  iuHtruuliun.  Thia  rctigitim 
change  must  have  been  shortly  aft^r  the  publication  of  Seneca-!;  treAtiae.  Thii 
mppoaitiou  best  aticurdtk  wilh  Beza'«  »tatt)ni«ut|  Vila  Calvini^  li. 
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to  aid  iu  circulating  his  book  and  in  calling  attention  to 
it,  a  pai-t  of  his  motive  being,  however,  to  reimburse  him- 
self for  the  cost  of  the  publication.^  His  notes  on  Seueca 
show  his  wide  acquaintance  with  the  chissics,  his  dif  crim-i 
mation  and  his  power  of  lucid  statement.  It  was  shortly 
after  the  issue  of  this  work,  that  his  "  sudden  conversion," 
to  use  his  own  expression,  took  place.  He  writes :  "  AiU^r 
my  heart  had  long  been  prepared  for  tlie  most  earnest 
self-examination,  on  a  sudden  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  Hke  a  bright  light,  disclosed  to  me  tlie  abyss  of 
errors  in  which  I  was  weltering,  the  sm  and  shame  mth 
which  I  was  defiled.  A  horror  seized  on  my  soul,  when  . 
I  became  conscious  of  my  wretchedness  and  of  the  more 
terrible  misery  that  was  before  me.  And  what  was  left, 
O  Lord,  for  me,  miserable  and  abject,  but,  ^vith  tears  and- 
cries  of  supplication  to  abjui'e  the  old  life  which  Thou 
condenmed,  and  to  flee  into  Thy  patli  ?  "  He  describes 
himself  as  having  striven  in  vain  to  attain  inward  peace 
by  the  methods  set  forth  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church. 
But  the  more  he  had  directed  his  eye  inward,  or  upward 
to  God,  the  more  did  his  conscience  torment  him.  "  Only 
one  haven  of  salvation  is  there  for  our  souls,"  he  says, 
'*  and  that  is  the  compassion  of  God,  which  is  offered  to 
us  .in  Clirist " :  "  We  are  saved  by  grace,  not  by  our 
merits,  not  by  our  works.  Since  we  embrace  Christ  by 
faith,  aud,  as  it  were,  enter  into  his  fellowship,  we 
call  •  this,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  '  justification 
by  faith.'"  Although  we  know  less  of  Calvin's  in- 
ward experience,  yet  its  essential  identity  with  that 
of  Luther,  is  obvious.  Calvin  had  hesitated  about  De- 
coming  a  Protestant,  out  of  reverence  for  the  Church. 
But  he  so  modified  his  conception  of  the  Church  as  to 
perceive  that  the  change  did  not  involve  a  renunciation 
of  it.^      Membership  in  the  true  Church  wjis  consistent 

*  Bonnet,  Letters  of  Cnhin,  i.  7,  8. 

a  EpitL  ad  SadUtt,    Optra  (vd.  ReuM  ^  «!.),  vol.  v.  385  Mq. 
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witb  renouncing  the  rule  of  the  Roman  Cutholie  prelacy 
for  the  Church,  in  its  essence  invisible,  exists  in  a  ti'iie 
form  wherever  the  Gospel  is  faithfully  preached  and  the 
Biici'amenta  administered  coaftjiniably  to  the  directions  of 
Clirist,  Cjilv'in  was  nutiirally  reserved  and  even  bashful; 
lie  aspirt.'d  after  nt^thing  higlier,  either  after  or  before  his 
conversion,  than  the  opjxjrluiiity  to  piii'sue  his  studies  in 
retirement.  lie  had  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  jiub- 
ii<-ity  and  i  >nfiict.  His  former  studies,  to  be  sure,  had 
now  a  secontlary  phiee  ;  liis  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in 
the  examination  of  the  Bible  and  in  the  investigation  of 
religions  truth-^  But  still  he  craved  seclusion  and  quiet. 
He  found,  however,  tliat,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  in 
the  company  of  the  pei-seciit^^d  Protestants  at  Paris  he 
was  quickly  regarded  as  a  leader,  and  his  counsel  was 
sought  by  all  who  had  need  of  religious  instruction.  But 
this  sort  of  labor  was  of  short  continuance.  He  wrote  for 
hia  fneiid,  Nicholas  Cop,  who  had  been  made  Rector  of 
the  University,  an  opening  address,  in  which  were  intro- 
duced the  ideas  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the  ejccitement 
that  was  produced  by  the  delivery  of  it  obliged  both  of 
them  to  fly  in  order  to  escape  an'est.  Calvin  first  went  to 
Angoulenie,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  friend 
Louis  du  Tillet  and  the  use  of  a  goo4l  library,  which  he 
tm^ned  to  the  best  account.  Then  he  visited  Beam, 
and  at  the  court  of  Mtirgtu'et,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  sister 
of  Francis  L,  he  met  the  aged  Lef^vTe,  the  father  of  the 
Reformation  in  France.  He  went  to  Noyon,  where  he 
piirtcd  with  the  benefices,  tlie  income  of  which  he  could 
not  conscientiously  retain,  and  then  returned  to  Paris, 
The  imprudent  zeal  of  the  Protestants,  in  postir^  placards 
ftgiinst  the  miiss,  stirred  up  the  anger  of  the  court,  and 
Calvin  was  again  obliged  to  fly.     Not  witb  out  an  inward 


i  "AMqtio  %*er9C  fyictatb  gu^tu  imbutus,  lanto  proiicieadJ  itiKUo  Dxarsi,  u 
nliquft  studiB  quamrLs  aon abjiccrcm,  frigidius  tAiii«ii  sectv^r."  —  P'eJ\  to  tkt 
Pmimi. 
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itrnggle  and  tears  he  bade  farewell  to  his  country,'  About 
this  tune,  he  put  forth  his  first  theological  pubhoatiDn,  '.he 
•*  Psychopaiinychia,"  a  polemical  book  against  the  doo- 
trine  which  was  professed  by  Anabaptists,  that  the  soul 
sleeps  between  death  and  the  resuiTection.  At  Stras- 
burg  he  was  wannly  received  by  Bucer,  and  at  Basel  by 
Grynaeus  and  Capito.  At  Basel  he  began  to  acquut  ^h^ 
Hebrew  language,  and  was  able  to  gratify  his  strong  iu- 
cHnation  for  retirement  and  study.  It  was  hert  that  he 
wi'ote  his  "  Institutes."  The  first  edition  was  only  the 
germ  of  the  work,  which  grew  in  successive  issues  to  its 
present  size.^  What  moved  him  to  the  composition  of  it 
was  the  cruel  persecution  to  which  his  brethren  were  sub- 
ject in  France.  He  wished  to  remove  the  impression  that 
they  were  fanatical  Anabaptists,  seeking  the  overthrow 
of  civil  order,  which  their  oppressors,  in  order  to  pacify 
the  displeasure  of  German  Lutherans,  industriously  prop- 
agated.^ He  was  desirous  of  bringing  Francis  I.  into 
sympathy  with  the  new  doctrine.  For  this  last  end,  the 
dedication  to  the  king,  which  has  been  generally  admired 
for  its  literary  merit,  and  as  a  condensed  and  powerful 
vindication  of  the  Protestant  cause,  was  composed.  This 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  king  concludes  thus : 

^  But  if  your  ears  are  so  preoccupied  with  the  whispers  of 
the  malevolent  as  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  the  accused 
to  speak  for  themselves,  and  if  those  outnigeous  furies, 

rvith  your  connivance,  continue  to  persecute  with  impris- 
onments, scourges,  tortures,  confiscations,  and  flames,  we 
shall  mdeed,  like  sheep  destined  to  the  slaughter,  be  re- 

1  Henr>',  i.  156. 

S  The  interesting  literar}'  question  aa  to  the  language  in  which  it  first  ap- 
peared, whether  T^tin  or  French,  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  settled.  It  wai 
first  printed  in  T^tiii,  and  the  author's  name  was  attached  to  it.  See  the  Proleg- 
omena to  the  new  edition  of  Calvin's  writings,  edited  by  Baum,  Cunitz,  and 
Heuss;  and  Stiihclin,  i.  Gl.  Guizot,  L)wevei;  atill  holds  that  the  first  edittoi: 
w!»«  in  French.    St.  Louis  and  OtMn,  p.  17G.    It  appeared  in  1636. 

<  This  be  says  was  his  sole  motive:  "  ISeque  in  iLuio  fincm,"  etc.  TV^/*.  K 
ht  Ptabm. 


y    V   V\    i:l  I  MliKA 


,x  will    ill    t:r=.^  i:^^^.   i--i 

I    ^iuiii»liifi''fit  o;  th :-  d-r?:  -=trr? 

V    ■.  iUm'I.  wsrurlfy.     May  :L-  Lonl. 

.^IiIimIi  >"«ii'  t.hroii<:  with  righioius- 

\      vUiiii  wirli   wjiiity."     Although  this 

uiiiott  {ini|ilifi<;fl  from  time  to  time, 

vv^vli  'J":  initlior'8  latest  changes  iir.d 

• '.   ;^    \\\\,  |.li<!  dofrtriiK:  of  it  undorweiit  no 

U»-  uli'iilily  ''f  ^*»'-  ^vork  was  always  pre- 

\\        \\  «»•*■•''*'  "»  ^^^^•'*  pl^^'^  some  of  Calvin's 

^,  u  wril'-r  and  a  man.     His  direct  in- 

..yy^iUiiiiHiitly  and  almost  exclusively  upon 

;^^^  of  H«i«.'icty.     He  and  his  system  acted 

"^  ^-      Ava*  tli<?  i^K-'ple,  but  mdirectly  through  the 

^   '.M**.     ^'*^  ^^"^^  ^  patrician  in  his  tempera- 

luM  I'lirly  associations,  and  as  an  effect  of  his 

^.^.iilri'd  a  certain  refinement  and  decided  af- 

'     ^o  *'hisH  elevated  V»y  birth  or  education.    This 

>i  hlH  points  of  dissimilarity  to  Luther:  he  was 

.\:     JL  like  the  (xermaii  reformer,  to  come  home  to 

V     'yj^nrHH  and  bos!>ms''of  common  men.     He  had 

^^k:  il*^*"^'*'^  eloquence  of  Lutlier,  nor  liad  he  the  genius 

^  mA  Ub  inipivss  on  tht»  words  and  works  of  the  Saxon 

^^l»;  but  he  was  a  more  exact  and  finished  schi.>hir 

'^^Xjiilier.     The  Latin  style  of  Calvin  has  been  uni- 

^1^  I  praised  for  its  classical  purity.     He  was  a  terse 

"^     ^  ifiting  difTuseness.     He  was  master  of  a  logical 

^     jk^  great  lover  of  neatness  and  order.     In  all  hio 

rlhere  gloNvs  the  fire  of  an  intense  conviction.     The 

tiites  "  are  in  truth  a  continuous  oration,  in  which 

«am  of  discussion  rolls  onwanl  with  an  impetuoui 

tabular  view  of  the  thani^es  in  the  succewive  editions  is  p  VMOtcd  in  thi 
jditinn  of  Talvin's  writin'js  iKeusfl  et  al.),  vol.  i. 
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current,  yet  always  keeps  within  its  defined  channel.  The 
work,  in  its  whole  tone,  is  removed  as  fur  as  possible  from 
the  dry  treatises  of  scholastic  theology,  with  which  it  has 
often  been  classed.  In  forming  an  estimate  of  Calvin,  as  a 
thinker,  the  first  thing  to  observe  is  that  he  was  a  French- 
man and  a  lawyer.  His  nature  and  his  training  conspii-ed 
to  make  him  eminently  logical  and  systematic.  That 
talent  for  organization  which  is  asci'ibed  to  his  countrymen 
as  a  national  trait,  belonged  to  him  in  an  eminent  degree. 
It  was  manifested  in  the  products  of  his  intellect,  not 
less  than  in  his  practical  acti\dty.  He  came  forward  at  a 
moment  when  the  ideas  of  the  Reformation  were  widely 
diffused,  but  when  no  adequate  reduction  of  them  to  a 
systematic  form  had  been  achieved.  The  dogmatic  trea- 
tise of  Melancthon,  meritorious  though  it  be,  was  of  com- 
paratively limited  scope.  The  field  was  for  the  most 
part  open  ;  and  when  Calvin  appeared  upon  it,  he  was 
at  once  recognized  as  fully  competent  for  his  task,  and 
greeted  by  Melancthon  himself  as  "  the  theologian.'' 
By  the  enemies  of  Protestantism  his  work  wjis  styled 
"  the  Koran  of  the  heretics."  Of  the  clearness,  coherence, 
and  symmetr}^  of  all  its  discussions,  there  is  no  need  to 
speak.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  theological  opinions  of 
Calvin  remained  unchanged  from  the  time  of  his  conver- 
sion to  his  death. ^  This,  it  is  well  known,  was  far  from 
being  true  of  Luther,  or  of  Melancthon,  or  even  of  Z  whigle. 
One  prime  characteristic  of  his  system  is  the  steadfast, 
consistent  adoption  of  the  Bible  as  the  sole  standard  of 
doctrine.  He  scouts  the  doctrine  that  the  truth  of  the 
Bible  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Church.  The  Divine 
suthority  of  the  Bible  can  be  proved  by  reason ;  assured 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  a  spiritual  insight 

1  Beza  has  noticed  this  fact  —  Vita  Culcini^  xxxi.  \jtcky  ( History  of  Riif 
tionnUsnif  i.  37'J)  says,  gpcuking  of  the  euchurlstic  controversy:  "Calvir.  on  f 
arrived  at  his  final  views  after  a  lonp  serie*  ">'  oscillations."  This  is  quite  crro- 
oeons;  there  is  no  reason  for  think. iig  *h.at  (.'ulvin  ever  had  but  one  opinion  on 
tlus  subject,  after  his  convrrsjon. 
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Are  imparted  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  What  cannot  verify 
itsiili  by  the  explicit  authurity  of  Scripture  oouuta  foi 
iiotliing.  That  inhrud  rcvereuL-o  for  the  aucieut  Church 
nml  thiit  mflut^iice  of  Chrlstiuii  iLiitiiiiiity,  whioli  are  aeeii 
in  Luther,  were  t.'utirely  foreign  to  Calvin.  lie  holds 
Ibe  Fathers,  espeeiuUy  AiigListin*\  in  esteem  ;  but  he 
nakes  no  apologies  for  shai'ply  contnuUcting  them  itU,  m 
case  he  deems  them  At  variance  \^th  Holy  Writ.  For 
the  Papacy,  and  for  tlie  tenets  and  rites  which  he  con- 
siders the  *'  impious  mvcntions  of  men,"  without  waiTant 
from  the  Word  of  God,  he  feels  an  uitense  hatred,  not 
umningled  with  seuru.  Yet,  2>rub^ibly,  none  of  the  Re- 
formers speak  so  often  and  Avith  so  much  deference  of  the 
Church.  But  by  the  Church  he  means  something  differ- 
ent from  the  sacerdotal  organization  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
body.  He  holds  to  the  Churdi  invisible,  composed  of  true 
behevei*8  ;  and  to  the  Church  visible,  the  criteria  of  which 
are  the  right  administration  uf  the  Sacmments,  and  the 
teaching  of  the  Word.  For  the  visible  Church,  as  tlius  con- 
Btitnted,  he  feels  the  deepest  reverence,  and  holds  that  out 
of  it  there  is  no  salvation.  The  schismatic  cuts  himself 
off  from  Christ.  For  the  Church,  as  established  after  the 
model  of  tlie  New  Testament,  he  demands  a  submission 
little  short  of  that  which  the  Roman  Catholic  pays  to  the 
authorized  expounders  of  his  faith.'  But  the  striking, 
the  pecuHar  featiu"e  of  Calvin's  system,  is  the  doctrine 
nf  Predesttnation.  This  doctrine,  at  the  outset,  indeed, 
waii  common  to  all  of  the  Reforniei*s.  Predestination  is 
asserted  by  Luther,  in  his  book  on  the  ^*  Ser>atude  of  the 
Will,"  even  in  relation  to  wlckethiess,  in  ternu*  more 
emphatic  than  the.  most  extreme  statements  of  C*»ivin, 
Mtlancthon,  fnr  a  considerable  period,  wrote  in  the  fi.ime 
Btrnin,  Zwingle,  in  his  metaphysical  theory,  did  not  *ltf- 
fci    from   his  liruther  Refornit-rs.     They  were   unitec   iji 

I  Bet,  for  exawjple,  h\9  Ada  Synodi  Tridentinm  cvn  AtUidoii>  (1M7'     o 
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reviving  the  Aiigiistinian  tlieology,  in  opposition  to  the 
Pelagian  doctrine,  wliieli  affected  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree all  the  schools  of  Catholic  theology.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  understand  the  motives  of  the  Reformers  in  this 
proceeding.  Calvin  was  not  a  speculative  philosopher 
who  thought  out  a  necessitarian  theory  and  defended  it 
for  the  reason  that  he  considered  it  capable  of  being 
logically  established.  It  is  true  that  the  key-note  in  his 
system  was  a  profound  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  Goc\ 
Nothing  could  be  admitted  that  seemed  to  clash  in  the 
least  with  His  universal  control,  or  to  cast  a  shade  upon  His 
omniscience  and  omnipotence.  But  the  direct  grounds  or 
sources  of  his  doctrine  were  practical.  Predestination  to 
him  is  the  correlate  of  human  dependence ;  the  counter- 
part of  the  doctrine  of  grace ;  the  antithesis  to  salvation 
by  merit;  the  implied  consequence  of  man's  complete 
bondage  to  sin.  In  election,  it  is  -involved  that  man's 
salvation  is  not  his  own  work,  but,  wholly,  the  work  of 
the  grace  of  God ;  and  in  election,  also,  there  is  laid  a  sure 
foundation  for  the  believer's  security  under  all  the  aa- 
sanlts  of  temptation.  It  is  practical  interests  which  Cal- 
vin is  sedulous  to  guard;  he  clings  to  the  doctrine  for 
what  he  considei-s  its  religious  value  ,  and  it  is  no  more 
than  justice  to  him  to  remember  that  he  habitually  styles 
the  tenet,  which  proved  to  be  so  obnoxious,  an  unfathom- 
able mystery,  an  abyss  into  which  no  mortal  mind  can 
descend.  And,  whether  consistently  or  not,  there  is  the 
most  earnest  assertion  of  the  moral  and  responsible  nature 
of  man.  Augustine  had  held  that  in  the  fall  of  Adam 
the  entire  race  were  involved  in  a  common  act  and  a 
common  catastrophe.  Tlie  will  is  not  destroyed;  it  is 
still  free  to  sin,  but  is  utterly  disabled  as  regards  holi- 
ness. Out  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  all  of  whom  are 
alike  guilty,  God  chooses  a  part  to  be  the  recipients  of 
his  mercy,  whom  He  purifies  by  an  irresistible  influence, 
but  leaves  the  rest  to  suffer  the  penalty  which  they  have 
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j'ofttly  brought  upon  themselves.  In  the  "Institutes,'  Cal* 
vin  doee  what  I^nthor  harl  done  in  his  ho«»k  :ig;\inst  Era»- 
mua;  he  makes  the  Fall  itself,  the  primal  tnuisgressioii, 
the  object  of  an  efficient  decree.  In  this  particular  he 
goes  beyond  Augustine,  and  apparently  affortls  a  sanction 
to  the  extreme,  or  supra-lapsarian  type  of  theolog)',  wliich 
afterwards  found  numerous  defenders —  which  traces  sin 
to  the  direct  agency  ^'f  God,  and  even  foimds  the  distinc- 
tion of  right  and  wrong  ultimately  on  his  omnipotent  will.^ 
But  when  Calvin  was  called  upon  to  define  his  doctrine 
more  caref idly,  a»s  in  the  CojiSfttsuB  Genevensh^  he  confines 
himself  to  the  assertion  of  a  permissive  decree  — ^a  volitive 
permission  —  in  the  case  of  the  first  sin.  In  otlier  words, 
he  does  not  overst-ep  the  Augustiniau  position.  He  ex- 
plicitly avers  that  every  decree  of  the  Almighty  springs 
from  reasons  wliich,  tlinngh  hidden  from  us,  are  good  and 
Hufifhn*^ut ;  that  is  to  say,  lie  founds  will  upon  right,  and 
not  right  upon  wilL^  lie  differs,  however,  both  frnm  Au- 
gustine and  Luther,  in  atfinning  that  none  w!io  are  once 
converted  fall  from  a  state  of  grace,  the  lunnber  of  be- 
lievers being  coextensive  with  the  number  of  the  elect. 
The  main  peculiarity  of  Calvin*a  treatment  of  this  sub- 
ject, as  compared  with  the  course  pursued  by  the  other 
Heforniers,  is  the  greater  prominence  wliich  lie  gives  to 
Predestination.  It  stands  in  the  foreground  ;  it  is  never 
left  out  of  sight.  Luther's  practic^tl  liandling  of  this 
fh»^Hia  wa«  qtjite  different^  Under  liis  iidluence  it  re- 
l.reatiAd  more  and  more  into  the  backgi*ound,  until  not 
unty  in  Melancthtin's  system,  but  also  in  the  later  l^u* 
tlieru.n  thefjlngy^  unconditional  Predestination  disappeared 
altfigether. 

As  a  commentator,  the  ability  of  Calvin  is  very  great. 
Thi*  fii*st  of  his  series  of  works  in  this  department  ^ — ^hii 

•  Inst,  nt.  KxHt.  6  tcq. 

*  0|if.rfi  (Ain«t.  fit.),  tnm.  viiu  638,    "Clare  jilHnno   nihil   tlecemere  riq 
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ffork  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  —  was  issued  while 
he  was  at  Strasburg,  after  his  expulsion  from  Geneva. 
The  preparation  of  his  commentaries  was  always  the 
most  congenial  of  his  occupations.  If  his  readers,  he  once 
said,  gathered  as  much  profit  from  the  perusal,  as  he  did 
from  the  composition  of  them,  he  should  have  no  reason 
to  regret  the  labor  which  they  had  cost.  He  was  pos- 
«essed  of  an  exegetical  tact  which  few  have  equaled.  He 
has  the  true  spirit  of  a  scholar.  He  detests  irrelevant 
talk  upon  a  passage,  but  unfolds  its  meaning  in  concise 
and  pointed  terms.  He  is  manly,  never  evades  difficul- 
ties, but  always  grapples  with  them ;  and  he  is  candid. 
He  makes,  on  points  of  dogma,  qualifications  and  occa- 
sional concessions  which  are  generally  left  out  of  his  polem- 
ical treatises,  but  which  are  indispensable  to  a  coiTCct 
appreciation  of  his  opinions.  If  he  created  an  epoch  in 
doctrinal  theology,  it  is  equally  true  that  he  did  much  to 
found  a  new  era,  for  which,  however,  Melancthon  and 
others  had  paved  the  tvay,  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Scrip- 
tm'cs.  Luther  seized  on  the  main  idea  of  a  passage,  but 
was  less  precise  as  a  philological  critic.  The  palm  be- 
longs to  Luther,  as  a  translator ;  to  Calvin,  as  an  inter- 
preter of  the  Word. 

Notwithstanding  the  radical  principles  of  Calvin,  it  de- 
serves to  be  remarked  that  as  a  practical  Reformer,  ho 
was,  in  some  mjirked  particulars,  not  the  extremist  which 
he  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been.  He  did  not  favor 
the  iconoclastic  measures  of  men  like  Knox.  He  was  not 
even  hostile  to  bishops  as  a  jure  humano  arrangement.^ 
He  would  not  have  cared  to  abolish  the  four  Christian 
festivals,  which  the  Genevan  Church,  without  his  agency, 
early  discarded.  In  his  epistles  to  Somerset,  the  Protec- 
tor in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  and  to  the  English  Re- 
formers, he  criticizes  freely  the  Anglican  Church.  Too 
viach,  he  naid,  was  conceded  to  weak  brethren,  to  bear 

I  Henry,  ii.  138.  139. 
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With  the  weak  does  not  mean  tliat  **wii  are  ta  hiimot 
bli>ckh(^ad8  who  wiali  fin*  this  or  tliiit,  without  kiiuwing 
why/'  He  thuiight  it  a  scanJul,  he  wrote  to  Crariiiier 
that  so  many  papal  corruptions  reniam ;  for  example, 
that  **  idle  ghittona  are  awppoiied  to  chant  vespers  in  an 
iinkiiown  tongue."  But  he  was  mdifferent  respeeting 
various  customs  and  ceremonies,  which  a  more  rigid  Puri- 
tanism made  it  a  point  of  conacionce  to  abjure. 

There  are  marked  pei'sonal  inuts  of  Calvin,  which  ex- 
hibit themselves  in  his  letters  and  other  writings,  and 
which  we  shall  find  illustrated  in  the  course  of  his  life. 
Instead  of  the  geniality,  wliich  is  one  of  the  native  quah- 
tiea  of  Luther,  we  find  an  acerbitj^,  which  is  felt  more 
easily  than  described,  and  which,  more  than  anything 
else,  hns  inspired  multitudes  with  aversion  to  him. 
Beza,  hia  disciple,  friend,  and  biographer,  states  that  in 
his  boyhood  he  was  the  censor  of  the  faults  of  his  mates.' 
Tlirough  life,  he  had  a  tone,  hi  reminding  men  of  their 
real  or  supposed  dehnquencics,  which  provoked  resent- 
ment. To  those  much  ohler  than  himself,  to  men  like 
Cranmer  and  Melanctlioo,  he  wrote  in  this  unconsciously 
cutting  style.  There  wtia  much  in  the  truthfulness,  fidel- 
ity, and  courage,  which  he  manifests  even  in  his  reproofs, 
to  command  respect.  Yet,  there  was  a  tart  quality  which, 
coupled  with  his  unyielding  tenacity  of  opinion,  was 
adapted  to  provoke  disesteem.  We  learn  from  Calvin 
himAelf,  that  Melancthon,  mild  lis  lie  was  naturally,  wjia 
io  offended  at  the  style  of  one  of  his  admonitory  epistles, 
that  he  tore  it  in  pieces.  The  wretched  health  of  Calvin, 
with  the  enormous  burdens  of  labor  that  rested  upon  him 
Cor  years,  had  an  unfavorable  effect  upoa  a  temper  nat- 
urally irritable.  He  was  occasionally  so  carried  away  by 
gusts  of  passion,  that  he  lost  aU  aelf-control,^     He  ac* 

1  It  wM  n  current  pbraae  at  Gcncvft  ;  "  Beeser  mii  Bez«  in  der  Holle  aU  mit 
Calvin  im  Himtnel."    Henry,  i*  171. 

a  Se«  his  letter  to  Furel  (April,  15^9),  Jlmry,  I  25fi.  See  also,  p.  iHi  acq. 
U.  4^.  ^'  The  mass  of  his  occup^itluna,'^  C.ilvin  hiivh,  '^hM  c^nRrmed  him  ia  >i 
UTiUble  habit."    Hcniy,  i.  -465, 
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knowleilgi's  this  fault  mtli  the  utmost  frankness  ;  lie  hivd 
tried  in  vuin,  lie  says,  to  tame  "  the  wild  beast  of  liis  an- 
ger ; "  and  on  his  death-bed  he  asked  pardon  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  Geneva  for  outbursts  of  passion,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  thanked  them  for  their  forbeanmce.  The  later  bi-  ' 
ographers  of  Calvin,  even  such  as  admire  him  most,  ha^d 
lemarked  that  his  piety  was  unduly  tiuged  with  the  Old 
T'lstanient  spirit.  It  is  significant  that  the  great  majority 
C/f  the  texts  of  liis  homilies  and  sermons,  jis  far  «13  they  have 
l>een  preserved,  are  from  the  ancient  Scriptures.  Homage 
to  law  is  a  part  of  his  being.  To  brmg  thought,  feehng, 
and  will,  to  bring  his  own  life,  and  tlie  lives  of  others,  to 
bring  Church  and  State  into  subjection  to  law,  is  his 
principal  aim.  He  is  overcome  with  awe  at  the  incon- 
ceivable power  and  holiness  of  God.  This  thouglit  is 
uppermost  in  his  mind.  Of  his  conversion,  he  writes: 
"  God  suddenly  produced  it ;  lie  sudilenly  subilued  my 
heart  to  the  obedience  of  His  will."  To  obey  the  will  of 
G-od  was  his  supreme  purpose  in  life,  and  in  this  purjiose 
his  soul  was  undivided  ;  no  mutinous  feeling  was  sulYered 
to  interpose  a  momentary  resistance.  But  the  tender, 
filial  temper  often  seems  lost  in  the  feeling  of  the  subject 
coward  his  lawful  Ruler.  A  sense  of  the  exaltation  of 
(iod  not  oidy  tiikes  away  all  fear  of  men,  but  seems  to  be 
attended  with  some  loss  of  sensibility  with  regard  to 
their  lot.  To  promote  the  honor  of  God,  and  to  secure 
that  end  at  all  hazards,  is  the  chief  object  in  view. 
Whatever,  in  his  judgment,  brings  dishonor  upou  the 
Almighty,  ju?,  for  example,  attacks  made  upon  the  truth, 
moves  his  indignation,  and  he  feels  boimd,  in  conscience, 
to  confront  such  attacks  with  a  pitiless  hostility.  He  con- 
nders  it  an  imperative  duty,  as  he  expressly  declares,  to 
liate  the  enemies  of  God.  In  reference  to  them,  he  says  r 
"  I  would  rather  be  crazed,  than  not  be  aiigi-y."  *  Hence, 
though  not  consciously  viniictive,  and  though  really 
1  lienor  I.  M4. 
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placjihle  in  various  instances  wht*rtt  li«^  wns  pt'rsnnjill^ 
wi'ongoil,  Ik*  Aviia  on  fire  the  moinent  tliMt  lie  c^uiceiveJ 
tin;  liouor  of  God  fco  bo  iissiiiled.  I  low  cliiJioult  it  would 
be  for  sueli  a  man  to  discriminate  between  personal  feel- 
ing and  zeal  for  a  cause  witli  wliirli  ho  ftdt  Iiimsclf  to  bo 
Iborougldy  idcntifit^d,  it  is  easy  to  undei"st;vnd.  Cahnn 
did  nut  touch  Innnan  life,  at  so  nniny  points,  Ji8  did  Ijuther ; 
and  liaving  a  liiss  brnad  sympatliy  hinis<'lf,  he  lias  atinieti'il 
less  sympathy  from  others.  The  poetic  ins[)iration  tliat 
gavi>  birth  to  the  stirring  hymns  of  the  German  Reformer, 
was  not  among  Ids  gifts.  He  wrote  a  jioem  in  Latin  hex- 
ametei'S,  on  the  trinmph  of  Christ,  whieli  wLiS  eomj)osed 
at  Worms  during  the  Conference  tliere  —  in  which  ho 
describes  Eck,  Coehlanis,  and  othfn-  Catholic  combatjints, 
as  dragged  after  the  cl^ariot  of  the  \ietorioii8  Redeemer. 
A  few  hymnB^  mostly  versions  of  Psalms,  Iiave  lately  been 
traced  to  his  pen.*  It  hiis  been  noticed  that  although  he 
spent  the  most  of  Ins  life  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake  t>f 
Geneva,  he  nowiicre  allndes  to  the  beaiitiful  scenery  about 
him.  Yet,  there  is  something  impressive,  though  it  be  a 
defect,  in  tins  exclusive  absorption  of  his  mind  in  things 
invisible.  When  we  look  at  his  extraordinary  intellect, 
ai  liis  culture— which  opponents,  like  Bossuet,  have  been 
forced  to  commend  —  at  the  invincible  energ}^  which  made 
him  endure  with  more  than  stoical  fortitude  infiruiitiea  of 
bod}^  uuder  which  most  men  would  have  Bimk,  and  to 
perform,  in  the  midst  of  thimi,  an  incredible  amount  of 
mental  labor;  wlien  we  see  him,  a  scholar  naturally  f«»n<l 
of  seclusion,  physically  timid,  nnd  recoihng  from  notori- 
ety and  strife,  abjuring  tlie  career  tlmt  was  most  to  his 
taste,  and  plunging  WTth  a  single-hearted,  disinterested  zeal, 
and  an  indomitable  will,  into  a  bard,  protnieted  contest 
ami  when  we  follow  his  steps,  and  see  what  things  he 


J  Sec  Cttlrini  Opt'rit^  (Kfiuss  el  aL)  vol.  vi.  One  of  these  hyojis,  traiwlate^ 
by  Mrs.  IL  B.  SmiUi,  ta  U  ScliKd'a  wIlecUoD  of  religioua  po«trv,  Chritt  in  Sumji 
1M9). 
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effected,  we  cannot  deny  him  the  attributes  of  greatness. 
The  Senate  of  Geneva,  after  his  death,  spoke  of  "  the 
majesty  *'  of  his  character. 

Calvin  pubhshed  the  first  edition  of  the  Institutes,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  any  one,  at  Basel,  so  averse  was  he 
to  notoriety.  Apart  from  the  repute  of  this  work,  his 
i^une  as  an  acute,  promising  theologian  was  extending. 
Having  visited  Italy,  and  remained  for  a  while  at  Fen-ara, 
at  the  court  of  the  accomplished  Duchess,  the  daughter  of 
liOuis  XII.,  and  the  protector  of  the  Protestants,  with 
whom  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  afterwards,  he  re- 
tamed  to  Basel,  and  thence  made  a  secret  visit  to  France, 
and  to  his  native  place.  On  account  of  the  obstruction 
of  the  route  through  Lorraine,  by  the  army  of  Charles  V., 
he  set  out  to  return  by  the  way  of  Geneva.  There  he 
arrived  on  the  5th  of  August,  1536,  with  the  design  of 
tarrying  but  a  single  night ;  after  which  he  expected  to 
pnrsue  his  journey  to  Basel.  Here  occurred  the  event 
that  shaped  the  future  course  of  his  life. 

The  war  of  Cappel,  in  which  Zwingle  had  fallen,  luvd 
left  the  preponderance  in  the  Swiss  Confederacy  in  the 
hands  of  the  Catholics.  They  used  their  power  to 
humiliate  their  adversaries  in  various  ways,  and  to  re- 
establish the  old  religion  in  some  districts  from  which  it 
had  been  expelled  or  in  which  the  people  were  divided. 
The  leading  cities  of  Zurich,  Berne,  and  Basel,  however, 
remained  faithful  to  the  Reformation.  A  mixture  of 
political  circumstances  and  religious  influences  at  length 
created  a  new  seat  for  Protestantism  at  Geneva. 

Geneva,  situated  on  the  border  of  Lake  Leman,  was  a 
fragment  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  was 
governed  for  many  centuries  by  the  bishop,  who  wasf 
chosen  by  the  canons  of  the  Cathedral.  The  bishop,  by 
an  arrangement  with  the  neighboring  Counts  of  Geneva, 
had  committed  to  them  his'  civil  jurisdiction ;  but  on 
ftooeding  to  office,  he  always  swore  to  maintain  the  fran- 
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cliiso&  and  customs  of  tho  citizens.  The  coiinta  hold  the 
castlo  on  the  Islo  of  the  Rhone.  Toward  tlie  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  this  office  of  Vidame  or  Vice-regent, 
was  tr.insfeiTed  from  them  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  The 
city  for  the  most  part  ruled  itself  after  a  republican  form, 
and  the  Etnperoi-s  Frederic  Barbarossa,  Charles  IV., 
91K  Sigisuuuid,  as  a  means  of  protecting  it  against  en- 
frottchments  on  the  part  of  Savoy  and  of  the  counts  of 
Geneva,  recognized  the  place  as  a  city  of  the  Empire, 
Twice  a  year  the  four  syndics  who  practically  managed  the 
government  were  chosen  by  the  assembly  of  citizens.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centui*y,,  the  ambitious 
projects  of  the  Vidauies  led  the  Genevans  to  look  for  help 
and  support  to  the  Swiss  cantons.*  Cliarles  11 L^  who  became 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  1504,  entered  into  a  struggle,  for  the 
subjugation  of  Geneva,  which  continued  twenty  years. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  secure  his  end  by  artful  negotia- 
tion ^vitli  the  citizens,  he,  \vith  the  assistance  of  Pope 
Leo  X.,  forced  upon  them,  in  1513,  Jolui,  the  Bast^ird  of 
Savoy,  who  became  bishop  imder  the  stipulation  that  he 
woukl  give  the  control  of  the  city,  as  far  as  civil  affairs 
were  concerned,  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke,  The  citizens, 
under  the  lead  of  Bonivard,  Berthelier,  and  other  patriots, 
made  a  brave  resistance.  The  Duke  acquired  the  mastery, 
and  Berthelier  was  put  to  death.  The  revolution  which 
fibei-ated  the  city  from  the  tj-ranny  of  Savoy  and  restored 
its  freedom,  was  achieved  by  the  aid  of  Beriie  and  Frei- 
burg. The  Genevans  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
Confi\lerate3  (Eidg<L'nos3en),  who  were  for  striking  hands 
with  the  S\^dss,  and  the  Mamelukes,  or  adherents  of  the 
Duke.  The  former  were  successful.  The  office  of  Vi- 
dame  was  abolished,  and  civil  and  military  power  passed 
from  the  bishop  into  the  hands  of  the  people  (15-:i3). 

The  civil  was  followed  by  an  ecclesiastical  revolution, 
Berne  became  Protestant ;  Freibui'g  remained  Catholic. 
From  Berne  a  Protestant  influence  was  exerted  in  Ge» 
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is7a.  The  young  people  made  use  of  their  hberty  to  dis- 
regai'd  the  prescriptions  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  ab- 
stinence from  meat  on  fast  days,  and  disputes  arose 
between  the  citizens  and  the  ecclesiastics.  Some  effort 
was  made  to  correct  the  dissolute  habits  of  the  priests,  of 
whom  there  were  three  hundred  in  Geneva,  in  order  to 
take  a  potent  weapon  out  of  the  hands  of  the  reformers. 
But  Protestantism,  by  the  efforts  of  Farel  and  other 
preachers,  gained  ground,  until  at  length,  in  1535,  with 
the  aid  of  Berne,  a  second  revolution  took  place,  in  which 
the  bishop  was  expelled,  and  Protestantism  wiis  esttib- 
lished.  In  connection  with  this  change,  the  adjacent  ter- 
ritory was  conquered,  and  with  it  the  ciistles  which  had 
served  as  strongholds  of  the  Duke,  and  as  convenient 
places  of  shelter  for  fugitives,  and  for  the  organization  of 
attacks  upon  the  city.  Geneva  was  reformed,  and  at  the 
same  time  gained  its  independence.^ 

The  principal  agent  in  planting  the  new  doctrine  in 
Geneva  had  been  William  Farel,  born  in  1489,  of  a  nobk 
family  in  Gap,  in  Dauphin^ ;  a  convert  to  Protestantism, 
driven  out  of  France  by  persecution,  and  welcomed  to 
Switzerland  as  one  able  to  preach  to  the  French  popula- 
tion in  their  own  language.  Honest  and  fearless,  but  in- 
temperate in  language  and  conduct,  he  fulminated  against 
the  tenets  and  practicc%of  Rome,  in  city  and  country,  in 
the  churches  or  by  the  wayside,  wherever  he  could  find 
an  audience.  Wherever  he  preached  his  steutoriiui  voice 
rose  above  the  loudest  tumult  that  was  niised  to  drown 
it.  On  one  occasion  he  seized  the  relics  from  the  hand  of 
a  priest  in  a  procession,  and  flung  them  into  an  adjacent 
river.     He  was  frequently  beaten  and  his  life  put  in  imnii- 

1  The  revolutions  in  Geneva  and  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  are  de- 
<<wribed  by  Kuchat,  fJistoire  de  la  Reformation  de  It  Suisse^  nouvelle  ed.,  7  vols. 
!ryon,  1835-1838:  also  by  Kampschulte,  ./"/mn/i  OtUin,  etc.,  vol.  i.;  and  in  great 
I  itail  by  Merle  I>'Aubi^<<,  History  of  the  Reformatinn  iu  Kurojm  in  the  Time  oj 
Calvin.  See,  also,  Mignet's  Essay  co  CalvlnisuB  *i  Geneva;  Memoirs  Hist, 
Mod.,  Parb,  18MV 
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Dent  peril.     He  was  said  to  have  denounced  Er.ianiua  al 

Basel  as  anotber  BaUuiui,  aiid  Erasmus  repaid  tlie  coiiipli* 
ment  by  describing  liiiii,  in  a  lett^^r,  aii  the  uiOKt  arrogant, 
abusive,  and  shameless  man  Le  had  ever  met  with.'  Yet 
Fiirel  did  not  Umit  himself  to  demuiciation.  lie  iinder- 
Btood  well,  and  knew  how  to  inculcate  ehiqueutly,  the  dis- 
linctive  doetrines  of  the  Protestant  faith.  His  earliest  at- 
tempt in  Geneva  wiis  in  1532,  immediately  aftur  the  first 
levohitiun.  He  was  tJien  driven  from  tlie  city,  and  owed 
bis  life  to  the  bursting  of  a  gun  that  >vas  aimed  at  Imu. 
The  second  time  he  was  more  saccessfuL  The  new  doc- 
trine was  eagerly  lieard  and  won  numerous  disciples. 
At  the  political  revolution,  which  expelled  the  bisliojj, 
the  Protestant  faith  ^vas  adopted  by  tlic  sulenm  act  of  the 
citizens.  The  general  comicil,  or  the  assembly  of  eitizenSi 
legalized  the  new  order  of  di^^ne  service,  which  included 
the  administratian  of  the  Supper  thrice  in  the  jeivr ; 
ahulished  all  the  festivals  except  Sunday,  and  prohibited 
worldly  sports,  such  as  diuices  and  masquerades*  The 
citizens  took  an  oath  to  cast  off  the  Komish  doetnne  and 
to  live  according  to  the  I'ule  of  the  Gospel.  But  signs  of 
disaffectiom  soon  appeared.  A  large  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  prosperous,  luxurious,  and  ple4isure- 
loving  city,  soon  gi-ew  impatient  of  the  new  restraints 
which  they  had  accepted  in  the  moment  of  exhilaration 
over  their  newly  gained  political  independence.  Tliey 
cried  out  openly  against  the  preacliera  and  demanded 
freedom. 

Tht-re  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tlte  morals  of  Geneva 
were  in  a  low  st'ite  The  Savoyards  had  sought  to  secure 
the  adlierence  of  the  young  men  by  means  uf  dances  and 
convivial  entertahnnents  ;  and  Bertlielier  endeavored  to 
baffle  this  purpose  by  joining  with  them  himself  in  their 
toisy  banquets  and  licentiDUS  amusements.  The  priesti 
'/jad  monks,  according  to  trustworthy  contemporary  ac- 
1  Optm^  iil.  923,    Kirclitiufer,  Da*  Lubcn  ir.  Fnfth,  c,  iv, 
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counts,  were  exceptionally  profligate.^  The  prostitutes, 
over  whom  there  was  placed  a  queen  who  was  regularly 
sworn  to  the  fulfillment  of  prescribed  functions,  were  far 
from  being  confined  to  the  quarter  of  the  city  which  waa 
specially  assigned  to  them.  Gambling-houses  and  wine- 
shops were  scattered  over  the  town.  The  various  motives 
of  opposition  to  the  new  system  were  sufficient  to  de- 
velop a  powerful  party  that  demanded  the  old  customs 
and  the  former  liberty.  They  clamored  for  deliverance 
from  the  yoke  of  the  preachers. 

Geneva  was  in  this  factious,  confused  state  when  Cal- 
vin arrived  there,  and  took  his  lodgings  at  an  inn,  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  only  for  the  night.  In  his 
Preface  to  the  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  con- 
tains the  most  interesting  passages  of  autobiography  that 
we  possess  from  his  pen,  he  gives  an  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  Farel,  to  whom  his  arrival  had  been  reported  by 
his  friend,  Du  Tillet.  Farel  besought  him  to  remain  and 
assist  him  in  his  work.  Calvin  decUned,  pleading  his  un- 
willingness to  bind  himself  to  any  one  place,  and  his  desire 
to  prosecute  his  studies.  Seeing  that  his  persuasions  were 
fruitless,  Farel  told  him  that  he  might  put  forward  his 
studies  as  a  pretext,  but  that  the  curse  of  God  would  light 
on  him  if  he  refused  to  engage  in  His  work.  Calvin  often 
refers  to  this  declaration,  uttered  with  the  fervor  of  a 
piophet.  He  says  that  he  was  struck  with  teiTor,  and 
felt  as  if  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  had  been  stretched 
out  from  heaven  and  laid  upon  him.  He  gave  up  his  op- 
position. "  Farel,"  it  has  been  said,  "  gave  Geneva  to 
the  Refonnation,  and  Calvin  to  Geneva."  He  at  once 
began  his  work,  not  taking  the  post  of  a  preacher  at  first, 
but  giving  theological  lectures  of  an  exegetical  sort  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter.  He  composed  hastily  a  cjvtechism 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young,  which  he  deemed  a  thing 
essential  in  the  guidance  of  a  church.  A  confession  of 
faith,  drawn  up  by  Farel,  was  presented  to  all  the  people, 

1  l^mpacbulte,  i.  90  seq. 
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gimt  [wtif  kkjmt  waa  duviw  nkified  and  pal  m  opCT»> 
tiofi.  OppoiitioQ  to  the  dodnnei  and  deviation  bom  fhrn 
practicea  tboa  aaadUNied,  tien  poial  offcnaoB.  A  bur* 
%  for  exaii^4e,  far  aiiaBging  m  laide*a  Inir  in  wlial 
deemed  an  tuneemly  maimer,  waa  imptiaoned  for  two 
days ;  and  the  mother,  with  two  female  Mendai  vho  had 
aided  ia  the  process,  suffer^ed  the  same  penaltj*  Daneu^ 
and  card'playiiig  were  also  panished  by  the  magistrate. 
iTbej  were  Dot  wrong  in  themadres,  Calvin  said,  but 
tthey  had  been  so  abased  that  there  was  no  other  coorae 
hat  to  prohibit  them  altogether.  He  who  so  dreaded  a 
turn  tilt,  not  only  had  to  encounter  Anabaptist  fanatscs 
who  apfieared  in  Geneva,  but  soon  found  himself,  with 
his  associates,  in  conflict  with  the  government,  and  with 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  who  rebelle*i  against  the  strict- 
nt«s  of  the  new  regime.*  At  the  head  of  the  party  of  op- 
position, or  of  the  Libertines,  as  they  were  styled  by  thf. 
Bup[»ort^rs  of  Calvin,  were  Amy  Perrin,  Yandel,  and  Je:in 
riiiHpj»c,  who  had  been  among  the  first  advocates  of  tlie 
Reformation.  In  their  ranks  were  many  of  the  Confed- 
erates, or  EidgcnoBBcn^  who  bad  fought  for  tlie  indepen- 
dence of  the  city.  At  Geneva,  the  bai*tisrnal  font,  the 
ftiiir  fiwtivals  of  Christmas,  New  Yeivr  s  Day,  the  Annun- 
(•iation,  and  the  Ascension,  and  the  use  of  unleavened 
br^ad  in  the  Sacrament,  all  of  which  were  retained  in 
Heme,  bad  been  discarded,  llie  opponents  of  the  new 
■ynti'm  (-'jillcil  for  the  restonition  of  the  Bernese  cere- 
Mioni**«.  Finding  tlicmselvcs  thwarted  by  the  authorities 
ill  tlu^  mffjrrrnicnt  of  church  discipline,  on  Easter  8nn- 
day    (lijJiH},   (fio    niiuihtrrs,  Calvin,   Farel,  and    Virct, 

1  ir«  WM  t-Hiii|irlliL'<l,  iiMiili  III  tiifl  mortiHcution,  to  wiUiMtarid  nii  attack  of  « 

tllfli-rrnt  tilit4  frt.n*  fliintlirr  (iiinrk*r.     Ifo  w**  cliarged  with  Arimiir^m  and  SibeU 

Ibiilt^m.     ^I'f  ll'ttirv,  I,   178  9iff\.     CnlvUj  wiw  eautious  as  in  Hie  Icrms  which 

iimmI  f»ri  llii«  Kiil>jt'*'t  of  llip  Triiiilj,  nwl  iliii  not  insint  on  thf  wurtl  prr^m 

lnifltutf»t  li.    I    xhl.  h.     Vot  lifs  opiiiifMJ    uf    the  Al'jttiiasimi   creed,    SkO« 

III|ih4uIIv»  i.  SiUT. 
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preached  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Syndics,  and 
also  took  tlie  bold  step  of  refusing  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ment. Thereupon,  by  a  vote  of  the  Council,  which  was 
confirmed  the  next  day  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
citizens,  they  were  banished  from  the  city.  Failing  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  the  intervention  of  Berne,  and  in 
other  negotiations  having  reference  to  theii  restoration, 
they  parted  from  one  another.  Farel  went  to  Neufchatel, 
and  Calvin  found  a  cordial  reception  in  Strasburg.  It 
was  a  general  feehng,  in  which  Calvin  himself  shared, 
that  the  preachers  had  gone  imprudently  far  in  their  re- 
quirements. But  the  joy  of  Calvin  at  being  delivered 
from  the  anxieties  which  he  had  suffered,  and  in  finding 
himself  at  hberty  to  devote  himself  to  his  books,  was 
greater,  he  says,  than  under  the  circumstances  was  be- 
coming. But  soon  he  was  solicited  by  Bucer  to  take 
charge  of  the  chui-ch  of  French  refugees  who  were  at 
Strasburg.  Once  more  he  was  intimidated  by  Bucer'a 
earnest  appeal,  who  reminded  him  of  the  example  of  the 
fugitive  prophet  Jonah.  Though  his  pecuniary  support 
was  small,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  lodgers  and 
even  to  sell  his  books  to  get  the  means  of  living,  he 
was  satisfied  and  happy.  While  at  Strasburg,  he  was 
brought  into  intercourse  with  the  Saxon  theologians  at 
the  religious  conferences  held  between  the  years  1539 
and  1541,  at  Frankfort,  at  Worms,  and  at  Hagenau,  and 
in  connection  with  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  where  Contarini 
appeared  as  the  representative  of  the  Pope.  Like  Luther, 
Calvin  had  no  faith  in  the  practicableness  of  a  compromise 
with  the  Catholics,  and  the  negotiations  became  more  and 
more  irksome  to  him.  His  ignorance  of  the  German  lan- 
guage occasioned  him  some  embarrassment.  His  talents 
and  learning  were  fully  recognized  by  the  German  theo- 
logians, and  with  Melancthon  he  formed  a  friendship 
which  continued  with  a  temporary,  partial  uiterruption, 
ontil  they  were  separated  by  death.    To  the  compromises 
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of  tlio  Leipsic  Interim,  Calvin  wus  inflexibly  oppf>seA 
On  tlio  grvat  contrnvcrted  point  of  tho  Eocharlst,  he  and 
MeluiiL'tlioii  were  ngreeJ,  liiid  the  latter  coiifiili'd  to  hiin 
the  anxieties  whicli  weighed  Jieavily  upon  hiin  on  account 
of  the  jealmisy  on  the  Lutheran  side,  wliieh  was  awakened 
by  his  cliaiige  of  opinion.  With  Lather,  Calvin  never 
came  into  persona!  eontiict ;  but  he  was  delighted  to  heai 
that  t!ie  Saxon  leader  had  read  some  of  his  books  with 
*'  singidar  satisfactian,'*  had  betrayed  no  ii'ritiitiou  at  Ids 
ditTerence  on  the  question  of  tlie  Sup^mr,  and  had  ex- 
pi-essed  a  high  degi*ee  of  confidence  in  liia  ability  to  be  nse- 
ful  to  the  Chiueh.  He  thought  Luther  a  much  gre^iter  man 
than  Zwingle,  but  that  both  were  one-sided  and  too  much 
under  the  sway  of  prejudice  in  their  combat  upon  the 
Eucharist.  He  exclaims  that  he  should  never  cease  to 
revere  Luther,  if  Lnther  were  to  call  him  a  devil.^  When 
called  upon  at  a  later  day,  after  the  death  of  Melancthon, 
to  take  the  tit'ld  against  bigoted  Lutherans,  he  breaks 
>ut  with  the  exclamation :  "  O  Philip  Mehinethon,  I  di- 
rect my  worils  to  thee  who  now  hvest  before  God  with 
Jesus  Chnst,  and  there  art  waiting  for  us  till  we  are 
gjithcred  with  thee  to  tluit  blessed  rest !  A  hundred 
times  hast  thini  said,  when,  wearied  with  labor  and  op- 
pressed with  anxieties,  thou  liast  laid  thy  head  afTection- 
ately  upon  my  bosom ;  '  O  that,  O  that  I  might  die  upon 
this  bosom!*'*  But  nutwith-standing  their  friendship, 
Melancthon  could  not  be  prevailetl  on  to  express  himself 
in  favor  of  Calvin's  doctrine  of  predestination,  though  the 
latter  dedicated  to  him,  in  flattering  terms,  a  treatise  ou 
the  subject,  and  by  letters  sought  to  enlist  his  support, 
Calvin  was  bringing  ui,  Melancthon  wrote  to  a  friend, 
the  Stoic  doctrine  of  fate.^  When  Bolsec  was  taken  into 
custody  for  vehemently  attacking  this  doctrine  in  public, 
Melancthon  wTote   to  Camenvriua  that  they  had   put  a 

I  Heniy,  li.  352.  »  Corp.  Mt/,,  vu.  a9i 
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man  in  prison  at  Geneva  for  not  agreeing  with  Zeno.^ 
The  relations  of  Calvin  to  the  friends  of  Zwingle  and  to 
the  churclies  which  had  been  established  under  his  aus- 
pices, were  for  a  while  unsettled.  Calvin's  Eucharistic 
doctrine  differed  from  that  of  the  Zurich  reformer,  and 
he  was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  introduce  the  Lutheran 
theory.  He  succeeded  in  convincing  them  that  this  sus- 
picion was  groundless,  and  in  bringing  about  a  union 
through  the  acceptance  of  common  formularies.  The  fact 
that  Zwingle  had  rather  professed  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination as  a  philosophical  theorem,  than  brought  it  for- 
ward in  popular  teaching,  required  special  exertions  on  the 
part  of  Calvin  to  quiet  the  misgivings  of  the  Swiss  respect- 
mg  this  point  also.^  In  this  effort  he  was  likewise  success- 
ful. Yet  Berne,  partly  from  the  disfavor  which  it  felt 
towards  minor  peculiarities  of  the  Genevan  cultus,  but 
chiefly  owing  to  the  disappointment  of  political  schemes, 
never  treated  Calvin  with  entire  confidence  and  friendli- 
ness. 

While  at  Strasburg,  Calvin  was  married  to  the  widow  of 
an  Anabaptist  preacher  whom  he  had  converted.  Several 
previous  attempts  to  negotiate  a  marriage,  in  which  he. 
bad  proceeded  in  a  quite  business-like  spirit,  with  no  out- 
lay of  sentiment,  had  from  various  causes  proved  abortive. 
The  lady  whom  he  married  appears  to  have  been  a  person 
of  rare  worth,  his  life  with  her  was  one  of  uninterrupted 
harmony  ;  and  when,  nine  years  after  their  marriage,  she 
died,  liis  deep  grief  proved  the  tenderness  of  his  attach- 

I  Mulancthon  said  that  they  had  revived  the  fatalistic  doctrine  of  Laurentiai 
VaMa.    This,  also,  was  one  of  the  most  offensive  accusations  of  Bolsctc 

*''  Calvin  criticizes  Zwingle's  treatment  of  this  doctrine,  in  a  letter  to  Bullin- 
l^r  (Bonnet,  cclxxxix.)-  The  lukewarmuess  of  the  Swiss  churches  in  the  case 
of  Rolsec  was  very  vexatious  to  Calvin,  as  this  and  other  letters  show.  The 
correspondence  on  this  cose  instructively  exhfoits  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Zwinglian  chiirchea  to  press  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  Calvin  would 
wisli.  Tlieir  expressions  of  sympathy  were  x-ery  qualified  and  constrained. 
Biiringer  took  quite  another  tone  in  reference  to  Servetus,  where  the  doctrine  of 
Uie  Trinity  was  assailed. 
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ment.  I  lis  only  child,  a  son,  lived  but  a  shf)rt  time.  l\ 
may  be  reniarktul  here  that  Culviii  was  f:ir  froui  being  un- 
Busceptible  to  frieiidship.  With  Farel  and  Viret  he  Wiia 
united  in  the  closest  bonds  of  intimacy,  Thongh  schooled 
to  subn)i8SJon,  when  he  heai's  of  the  death  of  one  after 
another  of  his  friends,  he  gives  expression  to  his  sorrow, 
Bometimes  in  pathetic  language.  Beza  loved  him  as  x 
father. 

Three  years  after  his  expulsion  he  was  recalled  to 
Geneva  by  the  united  voices  of  the  government  and 
people.  The  distracted  condition  of  the  city  ciiused  all 
eyes  to  turn  to  him  as  the  only  hope.  Disorder  and  vice 
had  been  on  the  iBcrease.  Scenes  of  licentiousness  and 
violence  were  witnessed  by  day  and  by  night  in  the  street43. 
The  Cathohcs  were  hoping  to  see  the  old  religion  re- 
stored. There  was  a  prospect  tliat  Berne  would  find  its 
profit  in  the  anarchical  situation  of  its  neighbor,  and  ea- 
ta^ilish  its  control  in  Geneva.  Of  the  four  Syndics  who 
had  been  active  in  the  banishment  of  the  preachers,  one 
had  broken  his  neck  by  a  fall  front  a  window,  another 
had  been  executed  for  murder,  and  the  remaining  two 
had  been  banished  on  suspicion  of  tieason.  The  con- 
sciences of  many  were  alarmed  at  tliese  occurrences. 
Meantime  Cardinal  Sadolet,  Bishop  of  Carpentras,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Senate  a  very  persuasive  letter,  free  from 
all  acrimony,  and  couched  in  a  flattering  st^de,  for  the 
pui-pose  of  brmging  the  city  back  to  the  fold  of  the 
Catliolic  Church.  To  this  documer.t  Calvin  published 
d  masterly  reply,  in  which  he  expressed  his  undying 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Gencvau  Church,  and  re- 
viewed the  Protestant  controversy  with  singular  force 
and  clearness.  "  Here  is  a  work,"  said  Luther,  on  read- 
ing it,  "  that  has  hands  and  feet,"  The  personal  remin- 
iscences relating  to  his  conversion,  which  are  interwoven, 
^ake  it,  as  a  contribution  to  his  biography,  only  second 
ID  importtince  to  the  Preface  to  the  Psalms,      It  made 
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a  most  favomble  impression  at  Geneva,  ami  an  edi- 
tion of  it  was  publisheil  by  the  aiithoriti<?s.  The  city, 
torn  by  fjictian,  with  a  govenunent  too  weak  to  extrciae 
effective  control,  turned  to  the  banished  preacher^  who 
had  never  been  without  a  body  of  warm  adherents,  how- 
ever overborne  in  the  excitement  that  attended  hia  expul- 
sion. Here  waa  another  instance  in  which  Providence 
seemed  to  interjiose  to  baffle  liis  cherished  plans,  and  to 
use  him  for  a  pui'jjose  not  hia  own.  He  could  not  think 
of  going  back,  without  a  shudder.  The  recollection  of 
his  conflicts  there,  and  of  the  troubles  of  conscience  he 
had  suffered,  was  dreadful  to  him,*  But  he  could  not 
long  withstand  tlie  unaniinoas  opinion  of  his  friends  and 
the  earnest  importunities  of  the  Genevan  Senate  and 
peojde*  To  the  soUcitiitiona  of  the  deputies  who  followed 
him  from  Straaburg  to  Worms,  he  answered  more  with 
tears  than  word^.  His  consent  waa  at  length  obtained, 
and  once  more  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Geneva,  there  to 
Uye  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Of  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  order  which 
waa  formed  under  hia  influence,  only  the  outlines  can  here 
be  given.  His  idea  was  that  the  Church  should  be  dis- 
tinct from  the  Stat^,  but  that  both  should  be  intimately 
connected  and  mutually  cooperative  for  a  common  end  — 
the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  lives  of  the 
people.  The  Church  was  to  infuse  a  religious  spirit  into 
the  State  ;  the  State  was  to  uphold  and  foster  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church.  For  the  instruction  of  the  people, 
preachers,  whose  qualifications  have  been  put  to  a  thorough 
test,  must  be  appointed,  and  respect  for  thorn  and  atten- 
tion to  their  ministrations  must  be  enforced  by  law.  So 
the  training  of  the  ckildren  in  the  catechism  is  indis- 
pensable, and  this  must  likewise  be  secured,  if  necessary, 
by  the  intervention  of  the  magistrate.  The  ^flu'ee  Coun- 
silfl,  or  Senates,  the  Little  CounciL,  or  Council  of  Twenty 

1  See  bis  Lettcre,  Boimet  1. 163,  167,  207,  944. 
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^rej  tho  Council  of  Sixty,  and  the  Council  of  Two  Htiii» 
dred,  wLidi  hud  existed  before,  were  nut  rdjolished,  hut 
tlieir  fuiietioiis  mid  relative  prerogatives  were  uii\leri;iily 
ebanged.  The  drift  of  all  tlie  politiciil  cluinges  was  to 
eonoeiitrate  power  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Little  Council,  an<l 
to  take  it  away  from  the  other  bodies,  and  especially  from 
the  Genei"al  Coiioeil,  or  ptipidar  asaendily  of  the  citizens. 
Efcleaiuaticjd  disripline  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
sistory, a  body  composed  of  tlie  preachers,  who  at  liiist 
were  six  in  uiirnber,aiid  of  twice  as  many  Uynien  ;  the  lay- 
men being  nominated  by  the  preaehei*3  and  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  Little  Council,  hut  the  Genera.1  Council 
having  a  veto  upon  their  appointment.  Calvin  thna  re- 
vived, under  a  peeuliar  form,  the  Eldersliip  in  the  Clinrch. 
It  had  existed,  to  be  sure,  in  some  of  the  Zwinglian 
Churches,  but  nut  aa  an  effective  organization.  The 
preachei-s  were  chosen  by  the  ministers  already  in  oflice  ; 
they  gave  proof  of  their  qualifications  by  publicly  preach- 
ing a  sermon,  at  wliich  twomembei-s  of  the  Little  Cunncil 
were  present.  If  the  ministers  approved  of  the  leiiniiiig  of 
the  candidate,  they  presented  him  to  the  Council,  and  Ids 
election  having  been  sanctioned  by  that  body,  eight  daya 
were  given  to  the  people,  in  which  they  might  hnng  for- 
ward objections  if  they  had  any,  to  his  appointment.  The 
ConaiKtm-y  had  jurisdiction  in  niatrimonial  causes.  To 
this  btdy  was  conmiitted  a  moral  censorship  that  ex- 
tended over  the  entire  Bfe  of  every  inhabitant.  It  was 
a  court  before  which  any  one  might  be  summoned,  and 
which  could  not  be  treated  with  contumacy  or  dlHre- 
ftpeet  without  bringing  upon  the  offender  civil  penal- 
ties. The  power  of  cxeouimunication  was  in  its  hands  ; 
and  exconmnmicatii)n,  if  it  continued  beyond  a  cer- 
tain time,  wiis  likewise  followed  by  jienal  eonsecpienees. 
Though  ostensibly  purely  sjurltiial  in  its  function,  the 
Cf  nsistory  might  hand  over  to  tlie  magi.stnite  tr-ana- 
t;r«'3Sors  whose  offenses  were  deeir.ed  to  be  grave,  or  whc 
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refused  to  submit  to  correction*  The  city  was  divided 
into  distiifU^  and  in  each  of  them  a  preiiclier  and  t4dcr 
had  siiperiiiteiidence,  the  ordtnauce  being  tliat  at  least 
mice  iii  a  year  every  family  must  be  visited,  and  receive 
such  aduuinition,  comisel,  or  comfort,  as  its  conditicn 
luiglit  call  fur.  Every  sick  person  was  required  to  send 
(or  the  minister.  From  this  vigilant,  stnngeut,  univer- 
sal (Supervision  there  was  no  escape.  Tliere  was  n<; 
respect  for  persons ;  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  were  ahke  subjected  to  one  inflexible  rule.  In 
the  Consistory,  by  tjicit  consent,  Calvin  took  the  po!jt  of 
President.  The  ministers — ^the  Venerable  CoJ^^A^'V, 
as  they  were  styled  —  met  together  once  a  month  for 
mutual  fraternal  censure*  Cantlidatea  for  tlie  miniiitiy 
were  exammed  and  ordained  by  them*  They  were  to  be 
kept  up  to  a  high  standard  of  professional  qualiiication*H 
and  of  conduct.  Calvin,  it  may  be  observed,  felt  the  im- 
portance of  an  effective  delivery  :  he  speaks  against  the 
reading  of  sermons.^ 

In  the  framing  of  the  civil  laws,  Calvin  had  a  controll- 
ing influence.  His  legal  education  qualified  him  for  such 
a  work,  and  so  great  was  the  respect  entertained  for  Idra 
that  he  was  made,  not  by  any  effort  of  his  own,  the  vir- 
tual legislator  of  the  city.  The  minutest  affairs  engagetl 
hia  attention.  RegiUations  ior  the  watching  of  tlie  gJites, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  fires,  are  fomid  in  his  hand- 
writing. An  examination  of  the  Genevan  code  shows  the 
strong  influence  of  the  Mosaic  legislation  on  Calvin's  con- 
ception of  a  well-ordered  community.  Both  the  special 
statutes  and  the  general  theoci*atic  character  of  the  He- 
brew commonwealth  were  never  out  of  sight.^  In  all 
points  Calvin  did  not  find  it  practicable  to  conlorm  to 
his  own  theories.  One  of  his  cardinal  principles  is  that 
to  the  congregation  belongs  the  choiee  of  its  religiiMia 
teachers ;  but  it  wiis  provided  at  Genera  that  the  Col- 

1  Btiirr,  ii  19b.  ^  Ki.ncr«chuhe,  u  417. 
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legiiim,  or  Society  of  Preachers,  shonld  select  persons  to 
fill  vacantues,  and  to  the  congregation  wiis  left  only  a 
veto,  wliich  was  regrinletl  more  :is  a  nominal  than  a  real 
pi-erogative.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  influence  of 
Calvinism  on  society*  Calvin  himself  was  nnfavonil)le  to 
democracy.^  It  is  remarkable  that  almost  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  earliest  writing,  the  Commentary  on  Seneca, 
there  is  an  expression  of  contempt  for  the  popniaee.  \\h 
experiences  at  Geneva,  and  especially  the  dimgers  t<i 
which  his  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  system  would  be 
liable  if  it  were  at  the  disposal  of  a  popular  assembly, 
coidirmcd  his  inclination  to  an  aristocratic  or  oligarchic 
constitution. 

Calvin  had  begim,  after  his  return,  with  moderation, 
with  no  manifestation  of  vindictiveness,  and  wlhout  \m- 
der taking  to  remove  the  other  preachers  who  had  been  ap 
pointed  by  the  opposite  party  in  his  absence.  But  symi>- 
toms  of  disaffection  were  not  long  in  appearing.  The 
more  the  new  system  was  developed  in  its  characteristic 
features,  the  more  loud  grew  the  opposition.  Let  us 
glance  at  the  parties  in  tliis  long  continued  conflict. 
Against  Caivin  were  the  Libertines,  as  they  Avere  styled. 
They  consisted  of  two  dilTerent  chisses.  There  were  the 
fanatical  Antinomians,  an  olTshoot  from  the  sect  of  the 
Free  Spiiit,  who  combined  pantheistic  theology  with  a 
lax  morality,  in  which  the  marriage  relation  wtis  practi- 
cally subverted  and  a  theory  allied  to  the  modern  "  free 
love "  was  more  or  less  opeidy  avowed  and  practiced. 
Their  number  was  sufficient  to  form  a  dangerous  faction, 
and  it  appears  to  be  proved  that  among  them  were  per- 
sons in  afiiuent  circumstances  and  possessed  of  much  in- 
fluence. United  with  the  "  Spirituels,"  as  this  class  of 
Libertines  was  termed,  were  the  Patriots,  as  they  styled 
themselves  ;  those  who  were  for  maintjiining  the  demo- 
tirade  constitution,  and   jealous  of    the  Frenchmen   and 

\    1  For  bin  opinioii  of  "  tJi«  people,"  see  KjuaptKhuIta,  K  419. 
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otber  foreigners  who  had  migrated  in  large  mimbera  to 
Geneva,  and  to  wliom  the  supporters  of  Ciihin  wure  foi 
giving  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  licentious  free-thinkej-a. 
the  native  Geuevese  of  democratic  ]>roelivilie3  and  op- 
posed to  the  granting  of  political  j>ower  to  the  iminigrauts, 
and  the  multitude  ^vho  chafed  under  the  new  restraiiita 
put  upon  them,  graduall}'^  combined  against  the  new  sys» 
tern  and  the  man  who  was  its  principal  author.  On  tlie 
other  side  were  those  who  preferred  the  order,  indepeu- 
dence,  moraht}^  atid  temporal  prosperity  which  were  the 
fruit  of  the  new  order  of  things,  and,  in  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, were  inseparable  from  it,  and  especially  all 
who  thoroughly  accepted  the  Protestant  system  of  doc- 
trine as  expounded  by  Calvin.  In  the  ranlvs  of  this  party, 
which  maintained  its  ascendency,  though  not  without 
perilous  struggles,  were  the  numerous  foreigners,  who  Iia*3 
been,  for  the  most  part,  driven  from  their  homes  by  perse- 
cution, and  had  been  dra^vn  to  Geneva  by  the  presence  of 
Calvin  and  by  the  religious  system  established  there*  On 
a  single  occasion  not  less  than  three  hundred  of  these  were 
naturalized.  That  wide-spread  disaffection  should  exists 
was  inevitable.  The  attempt  was  made  to  extend  over  a 
city  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  wonted  to  freedom 
and  little  fond  of  restraint,  the  strict  discipline  of  a  Cal- 
vinistic  cliurch.  Not  only  profaneness  and  drunkenness, 
but  recreations  which  had  been  considered  innocent,  and 
divergent  theological  doctrines,  if  the  effort  waa  made  to 
diBseminatc  them,  were  severely  punished.  In  1568, 
under  the  stern  code  which  was  established  under  the 
anfipices  of  Calvin,  a  child  was  beheaded  for  striking  its 
father  and  mother.  A  child  sixteen  yeai-s  old  for  attempt' 
ing  to  strike  ita  mother,  was  sentenced  to  death,  but,  on 
aocount  of  its  youth,  the  sentence  wi^  commuted,  and 
having  been  publicly  whipped,  with  a  qotA  about  its  neck, 
it  was  banished  from  the  city.  In  1565  a  woman  Wiw 
diastised  with  rods  for  singing  secular  songs  to  the  melody 
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of  the  Psalms.  In  1579  a  cultivated  gtiiitleman  was  un- 
piisoned  ff>r  twenty-four  hours  beciiusti  he  wiis  fuuml  ri'ad 
hi,^  Poggioj  and  having  been  compelled  Uj  burn  the  book 
liL»  was  expelled  from  the  city.  Dancing,  and  the  uian- 
tifjteture  or  nm  of  cards,  and  of  nine-pina^  brDUght  duwu 
up'>n  the  delinquent  the  vengeance  of  the  laws.  Even 
I  hose  who  looked  upon  a  dance  were  not  exempt  from 
pnnishmejit.  The  prevakmce  of  gambling  iind  the  in- 
dt^cent  occiUTencGs  at  balls  furnished  the  ground  for  these 
btiingent  enactments.  To  give  the  names  of  Cathohc 
flainis  t^  children  was  a  penal  offense.  In  criminal  pro- 
cesses, torture  wtis  freely  used,  according  to  the  custom 
of  tlie  times,  to  elicit  testimony  and  confession  ;  and  death 
by  fire  was  tlie  penalty  of  bc-resy.  It  is  no  wonder  tlnil 
the  prisons  became  filled  and  the  executioner  was  kei>t 
bus3\' 

The  suppression  of  outspoken  religious  dissent  by  force 
was  an  ine\'itable  result  of  the  (jrinciples  on  which  the 
Genevan  state  was  established.  The  Reformers  can  never 
be  fairly  judged  unless  it  is  ke})t  in  mind  tliat  tliey  were 
strangers  to  the  limited  idea  of  tlie  proper  function  of  the 
stiite,  which  has  come  into  vogue  in  more  recent  times, 
Tlie  ancient  religions  were  all  state  religions.  It  wiia 
a  universal  conception  that  a  nation,  like  a  family,  nuist 
profess  but  one  faith,  and  practice  the  same  religious 
rites.  The  toleration  of  the  ancients,  which  has  been 
lauded  by  modern  scejitical  writers,  was  only  such  aa 
polytheism  requires.  The  worship  of  a  nation  was  sa- 
cred within  its  territory,  and  among  its  own  people.  But 
to  introduce  foreign  rites,  or  make  proselytes  of  Roman 
eilixens,  was  contrary  to  Roman  law,  and  was  severely 
punished.  This  policy  was  confonned  to  the  genoriiJ 
feeling  of  antiquity.  The  early  Christian  fathers,  ae 
Tertnllian  iind  Cyprian,  apeak  against  coercion  in  mattei's 
t>f  religion.^     After  the  downfall  of  heathenism,  the  sue- 

I  Kniupi^cliulte  (i.  426,  428)  pvc5  sUtisiica. 

^  Tbt^  paiisa^c^  arc  givt'U  in  Limborcib}  UUloria  Ini/umtioniM^  |.  % 
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jetjflors  of  Constantine  enforced  coTiforniity  to  the  rtligion 
of  tho  Empire  j  and  Constantiue  hiinseli  did  tlie  muna 
within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Cliurcli,  as  is  seen  in  the 
Arian  controversy.  There  was  persecution  both  on  the 
ortliodox  and  on  the  A  rian  side.  Severe  laws  were  L^naeteil 
against  the  ManiehLuana  and  Donatists.  Augustine,  who 
in  his  earlier  wrifchigs  had  opposed  the  use  of  for*ie  for  tho 
Bpread  of  truth,  or  the  extirpation  of  error,  altered  Ida 
views  in  the  Donntist  controversy.  He  would  not  have 
capital  punishment  inflicted,  but  would  confine  the  penal- 
ties of  heresy  to  iinprisonment  or  banishment,  the  confis- 
cation of  goods  and  civil  disabilities,  Theodosius  has  the 
unenviable  distinction  of  incorporathig  the  theory  of  per- 
secution in  an  elaborate  code,  which  threatened  death  to 
heretics  ;  and  in  his  reign  the  term  Inquisitors  of  tlie 
faith  first  appears.*  Tlie  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  uni- 
formity in  religious  belief  and  wtjrship,  and  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  rulers  to  punish  and  to  exterminate  infidelity  and 
heresy  ^vithin  their  dominions,  was  universal  hi  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Innocent  III.  enforced  this  obligation  upon 
princes  under  the  threat  of  excotumunication,  and  of  the 
forfeiture  of  their  crowns  and  dominions.  In  1208  he 
estabUshed  tlie  Inquisition.  It  is  true  that  the  Church 
kept  up  the  custom  of  asking  the  magistrate  to  spare  the 
life  of  the  condeumed  heretic  j  but  it  was  an  empty  for- 
midity.  The  Church  inculcated  the  lawfulness  of  the 
severest  punishments  m  such  caaes.  Leo  X.,  in  his  Bull 
agiunst  Luther,  in  1520,  explicitly  condemns  the  proi>osi- 
tion:  *' Ilaireticos  coraburere  est  "contra  vohnitiitem  Spiri- 
tua."  No  historicid  student  needs  to  be  told  wli:it  an  in- 
cjtlcnlable  amount  of  evil  has  been  wrought  by  Catholica 
and  by  Protestants,  from  a  mistaken  btdlef  in  thu  perpetual 
validity  of  the  Mosaic  civil  legislation,  and  fnan  a  con- 


^  For  the  history  uf  fMJre« nation,  sec  Llmlurch,  l»  iii;  Gibbon,  ch.  xxviL  j  ttw 
fcrt.  "  lljiresie  "  in  Flisreog,  Rtal-Snqfcl.  d,  Tluoi     Lacky,  History  *>f  Hatitn^ 
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fuunding  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  dispensation  with  thai  of 
tlie  new  —  an  overlooking  of  the  progressive  character  of 
Divine  Revchitiou.  The  Refoi-mers  held  tliat  offenses 
against  the  first  table  of  the  Uw,  not  less  than  the  second, 
fail  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate.  To  protecl 
and  foster  pure  religion,  and  to  put  down  false  religion, 
was  that  pai-t  of  his  office  to  which  he  was  most  sacredly 
bound.  Occasional  utterances,  it  is  ti'ue,  which  seem 
harbingers  of  a  better  day,  fell  from  the  lips  of  Prot- 
estant leaders.  Zwingle  was  not  disposed  to  persecution. 
Luther  said,  in  reference  to  the  prohibition  of  his  version 
of  the  New  Testament :  *'  Over  the  souls  of  men,  God 
can  and  will  have  no  one  rule,  save  Himself  alone ; "  and 
in  his  book  against  the  Anabaptists,  he  says  ;  *'  It  is  not 
right  that  they  should  so  shockhigly  murder,  burn,  ;md 
cruelly  slay  such  wretched  peop>le  ;  they  should  let  every 
one  believe  what  lie  ^vill ;  with  the.  Scripture  and  God^s 
Word,  they  should  check  and  withstand  them ;  with  fire 
they  vnll  accompHsh  little.  The  executioners  on  this 
phm  would  be  the  most  lejirned  doctors."  *  But  these 
noble  words  rather  express  the  dictates  of  Luther's  hu- 
mane impulses  than  definite  principles  by  which  he  would 
consistently  abide.  It  is  often  charged  upon  the  Protec- 
tants themselves  as  a  flagrant  inconsistency  that  whilst 
they  were  persecuted  themselves,  they  were  willing,  and 
sometimes  eager,  to  persecute  others.  So  far  is  Calvin 
from  being  impressed  with  this  incongi'uity,  that  he  writes: 
'^  Seeing  that  the  defenders  of  the  Papacy  are  so  bitter 
and  bold  in  behalf  of  their  superstitions,  that  in  their 
atrocious  fury  they  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  it 
should  shame  Christian  magistrates  that  in  the  protection 
of  cert^iin  ti-uth,  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  spirit," ' 
The  repressive  measures  of  Catholic  rulers  were  an  exam- 
ple for  Protestant  rulers  to  emulate  I  Tliere  were  voiree 
Dccasionally  raised  in  favn*  of  toleration.     The  c;ise  o' 


1  WiUcb,  X,  401,  374. 
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Servetus,  probably,  tended  more  than  any  single  event  Ui 
produce  wiser  and  more  charitable  views  on  this  subject. 
.Free-thinkers,  who  had  no  convictions  for  which  they 
would  die  themselves  —  the  apostles  of  indifference  — 
were  naturally  early  in  the  field  in  favor  of  the  rights  of 
opinion.  But  religious  toleration  could  never  obtain  a 
general  sway,  until  the  limitations  of  human  responsi- 
bility, and  the  limited  function  to  which  the  State  is 
properly  restricted,  were  better  understood.  A  more  en- 
lightened charity,  which  makes  larger  allowance  for  diver- 
sities of  intellectual  view,  is  doubtless  a  powerful  auxil- 
iary in  effecting  this  salutary  change.^ 

The  conflicts  through  which  Calvin  had  to  pass  in  up- 
holding and  firmly  establishing  the  Genevan  theocracy, 
would  have  broken  down  any  other  than  a  man  of  iron. 
Personal  indignities  were  heaped  upon  him.     The  dogs 
in  the  street  were  named  after  him.     Every  device  was 
undertaken  in  order  to  intimidate  him.     As  he  sat  at  his 
study  table  late  at  night,  a  gun  would  be  discharged  under! 
his  window.     In  one  night  fifty  shots  were  fired  before] 
his  house.     On  one  occasion  he  walked  into  the  midst  of  I 
an  excited  mob  and  offered  his  breast  to  their  daggers. 

The  case  of  Bolsec,  who  was  arrested  and  banished  for 
violently  attacking  the  preachers  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
destination, has  already  been  referred  to.     Another  in- 

1  Lecky,  ic  common  with  other  writers  at  the  present  day,  makes  persecution 
!he  necessary  result  of  nndoubting  convictions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  coupled 
with  a  belief  that  moral  obliquity  is  involved  in  holding  opposite  views.  These 
writers  would  make  scepticism  essential  to  the  exercise  of  toleration.  See 
Lecky's  quotation  from  0.  J.  Fox  (vol.  ii.  p.  20).  But  if  this  be  tnio,  how  sludl 
we  account  for  the  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  persecution,  which  these  very  writ- 
ers attribute  to  the  founders  of  Christianity  —  to  Christ  and  the  Apostles  ?  Much 
that  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  "  Rationalism  "  is  really  due  to  the  increas- 
ing power  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  oetter  understanding  of  its  precepts,  and 
of  the  limits  of  the  responsibility  of  society  for  the  opinions  and  character  of  its 
members.  There  are  two  antidotes  to  nncharitableness  and  narrowness.  The 
one  is  liberal  coUure;  the  other  is  th^t  high  degree  of  religion  — of  charitv— - 
which  is  delineated  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Corinthians  xiiL  Either  of  tJ  lesc  remedlef 
^Cmiiut  intoletance  is  coiisistent  with  a  living,  earnest  faith. 
15 
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stance  somewhat  similar  was  the  controvt'i'sy  with  Ciid- 
teUio.  CastelHo  wiis  a  highly  cultivated  scholar  whoir 
Calvhi  hiid  hruught  from  Stnisburg  to  take  charge  of  the 
.  Gciicvu  scIufoL  lie  wlis  desiroiia  of  hccoming  a  minister, 
but  Calviji  objected  on  account  of  hia  \iew8  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  winch  he  tliought  should  be  struck  from  the 
canon,  and  liia  oppi>ijition  to  tlie  passage  of  the  creed  re- 
specting the  descent  of  Christ  mto  hell.  The  result  Wi^ia 
that  Castellio  at  length  made  a  public  attack  upon  the 
preachers,  charging  them  with  intolerance,  and  less  jtistly, 
witli  other  grave  faults.  He  accused  Calvin  of  a  love  of 
power.  Whether  the  charge  were  true,  Calvin  wrote  to 
Fareh  he  was  wilhng  to  leave  it  to  God  to  judge.  The 
result  was  that  Castellio,  who  had  many  points  of  excel- 
lence, was  expelled  from  Geneva,  and  afterwards  prose- 
cuted in  print  a  heated  controversy  with  Calvin  and  Bezji,^ 
But  these  and  all  other  instances  of  alleged  pei*secntion  are 
overshadowed  by  the  more  notorious  case  of  Servetus. 
Michael  Serve tus  was  born  at  Villencuve,  in  Spain,  in 
1509,  and  was  thei-efore  of  the  same  age  as  Calvin.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  statement,  he  was  attaelied,  for  a 
while,  when  a  youth,  to  the  service  of  Quintana,  the  chap- 
lain of  Charles  V.,  and  witnessed  the  stately  ceremonies 
at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  at  Bologna.  He  was 
sent  by  his  father  to  Toulouse  to  study  law ;  but  his  mind 
turned  to  theological  specidation,  and,  in  connection  with 
other  scholiirs  of  his  acquaintance,  he  read  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Fathers,  especially  the  writers  of  the  ante-Nicene 
period.  He  also  delved  in  judicial  astrology,  in  which 
he  was  a  believer.  Of  an  original,  inquisitive  mind,  ad- 
venturous and  independent  in  his  thinking,  he  convinced 

^  When  Calvin  was  excited,  he  was  a  match  for  Lnthcr  in  the  use  of  vituper- 
ative cpithetii^  The  opprobrious  names  which  he  applies  to  Castellio  the  lattet 
DollecLi  in  a  long  list.  The  orifjin  of  Calvin *a  disputes  with  Castellio  — Calvin'i 
diaiiatififaction  with  his  tmnBlation  of  the  New  Testament  —  ii  given  in  the  tetUf 
«o  Viret,  Botiiiet,  i.  326.  See,  alao,  i.  316,  37»,  3JW.  A  fair  account  at  th4  co» 
troverij'  ia  f^ven  by  Dy«r,  169  seq. 
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himself  of  the  groundlessness  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  ;  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  Prot- 
estant theology,  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity. 
Going  to  Basel  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  CEcolam- 
padius,  who  expressed  a  strong  dislike  of  his  notions, 
Z^vingle,  whom  OEcolampadius  consulted,  said  that  sucL 
notions  would  subvert  the  Christian  religion,  but  seems  to 
have  discountenanced  a  resort  to  force  for  the  suppression 
of  them.i  Tlie  book  of  Servetus  on  the  "  Errors  of  tlie 
Trinity,"  appeared  in  1531.  In  it  he  defended  a  view 
closely  allied  to  the  Sabellian  theory,  and  an  idea  of  the 
incarnation  in  which  the  common  belief  of  two  natures  in 
Christ  had  no  place.  He  endeavored  to  draw  Calvin  into 
a  correspondence,  but  became  angry  at  the  manner  in 
which  Calvin  treated  him  and  his  speculations.  He  wrote 
Calvin  a  number  of  letters  well  stored  with  invectives 
against  the  prevalent  conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine, 
as  well  as  against  Calvin  personally.  At  length  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  had  previously  studied  at  the 
same  time  that  Calvin  was  there,  and  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Villanovus,  derived  from  the  village  where  he 
was  bom,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  natural  science  and 
medicine,  for  which  he  had  a  remarkable  aptitude.  He 
divined  the  true  method  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
almost  anticipating  the  later  discovery  of  Harvey.^  As 
a  pnM3titioner  of  medicine  he  stood  in  high  repute.  After 
repeatedly  changing  his  name  and  residence,  he  finally 
took  up  his  abode  in  Vienne,  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  the  Archbishop,  and 
long  hved  in  the  lucrative  practice  of  his  profession.  Dur- 
ing all  this  time,  in  the  aggregate  more  than  twenty 
years,  he  conformed  outwardly  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
attended  mass,  and  was  not  suspected  of  heresy.  Here 
he  finished  a  book,  not  less  obnoxious  than  the  first,  eu 

1  Mosheim,  GesehichU  ServeUf  p.  17. 
^  Henrr.  /  iben  Calvim,  iii.  Bell.  50. 
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titled  **  The  Restomtion  of  Christianity  ?  —  Cliristian- 
ismi  Restitutio  — and  not  being  able  to  get  it  printed  in 
Basel,  lie  bribed  tlie  Archbishop's  own  printer  and  two  oi 
his  assistants,  to  print  it  for  hira  secretly.  He  Huperin- 
teuded  the  press,  and  sent  copies  of  the  anonymous  book 
to  various  places  for  sale,  not  forgetting  to  dL*spatcli  one 
or  more  copies  as  presents  to  the  Genevan  theologians.  In 
thifl  work  his  conception  of  the  person  of  Christ  ia  some- 
what modified  ;  ita  doctrine  makes  a  nearer  approach  to 
Pantheistic  theories.^  The  two  grand  hindrances  hi  the 
way  of  the  spread  of  Cliristianity  were  declared  to  be  the 
doctriiae  of  the  Trinity  and  that  of  Infant  Baptism.  The 
manuscript  of  the  first  draft  of  the  work  had  been  sent  to 
Calvin  at  an  earlier  day.  A  French  refugee  residing  at 
Geneva,  by  the  name  of  Gixillaume  Tne^  in  a  letter  to  An- 
toine  Ameys,  a  Roman  Cathohc  relative  at  Lyons,  made 
reference  to  Servetus  as  the  author  of  tliis  pestiferous 
book,  and  as,  nevertheless,  enjoying  immunity  in  a 
Chxirch  that  pretended  to  be  zealous  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy.  Arneys  carried  the  information  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons.  Servetus  was  arrested  ;  and  an  ecclesi- 
astical court  was  constituted  for  his  trial.  Some  pages  of 
an  amiotated  copy  of  the  "  Institutes,^'  which  he  had  long 
before  sent  to  Calvin,  and  a  parcel  of  his  letters  were 
transmitted  from  Geneva  hy  Trie,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing the  charge  which  he  had  indirectly  caused  to 
be  made.  Trie  prevailed  on  Calvin  to  grant  him  this 
additional  evidence.  Servetus,  and  the  printers  with  Lim^ 
had  sworn  tliat  they  knew  nothing  of  the  book  which 
they  had  published.  Servetus  also  swore  that  he  was 
not  the  person  who  had  written  the  book  on  the  **  Errors 
of  the  Trinity."     But  when  the  Genevan  documents  ar- 


1  "  Eb  ^bt  kaiim  eln  iintlercis  System,  das  so  sebir  wie  ilaa  Serveta  als  ein  panth^ 
bticbea  bexeichntt  zu  werden  verdient  in  dcra  gewibjilich  mit  dicsenn  Wort* 
verbiindenen  Siirn."  —  Baur,  Die  chritil.  Lehre  t.  d  Dreievufkeit^  etc-^  Itt  i  2 
P.S6. 
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rived,  he  saw  that  conviction  was  inevitable,  and  contrived 
to  escape  from  his  jailer.  The  Vienne  court  had  to  con- 
tent itself  with  seizing  his  property  and  burning  his 
effigy.  We  know  Calvin's  disposition  towards  him ;  for 
in  a  letter  to  Farel  he  had  once  said  that  if  his  authority 
was  of  any  avail,  in  case  Servetus  were  to  come  to 
Geneva,  he  should  not  go  away  alive.^ 

Servetus,  having  escaped  from  Vienne,  after  a  few 
months  actually  appeared  in  Geneva  and  took  lodgings  in 
an  inn  near  one  of  the  gates.  He  had  been  there  for  a 
inontli  without  being  recognized,when  Calvin  was  informed 
of  his  presence,  and  procured  his  arrest.  A  scribe  of  Cal- 
vin made  the  accusation.  Ultimately,  Calvin  and  all  th<5 
other  preachers  were  brought  face  to  face  with  the  pris- 
oner, before  the  Senate  which  was  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
him.  In  the  subsequent  proceedings  he  defended  his 
theological  opinions  with  much  acuteness,  but  with  a 
strange  outpouring  of  violent  denunciation.^  His  propo- 
sitions relative  to  the  participation  of  all  things  in  the 
Deity,  and  the  identity  of  the  world  with  God,  although 
\m  made  the  embodiment  of  the  primordial  essence  in 
tlie  world  to  spring  from  a  volition,  were  couched  in 
phraseology  which  made  them  seem  to  his  accusers  in  the 
higliest  degree  dangerous  and  repulsive.^  He  caricatured 
the  Church  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  the  most  offensive 
comparisons.  His  ideas  were  out  of  relation  to  the  exist- 
ing philosophy  and  theology,  and  were  an  anticipation  of 
phases  of  speculation  of  a  much  later  date.    His  physical 

1  February  13, 1546.    Bonnet,  ii.  19. 

'  Dyer,  a  writer  not  at  all  disposed  to  excnro  Calvin,  says  (p.  837)  of  the  in- 
dorsements made  by  Ser^'ctus  on  the  list  of  thirty -eight  lierctical  propositicni 
which  Calnn  had  extracted  from  his  writings  :  "  The  replies  of  Sen^etua  to 
tbi<i  document  are  very  insolent,  and  seem  almost  like  the  productions  of  a  mad- 
man." The^e  replies  may  be  read  in  the  new  edititn  of  Calvin's  works,  viii. 
519  scq. 

8  ''Man  kann  sich  daher  nicht  wundem,  dass  auch  die  Gegner  an  diesem  M 
Dffeh  vor  Augen  liegenden  Character  Jcs  Systenu  den  griiasten  Anstoi  oab* 
MB."  —  Baur.  find.,  p.  103. 
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tlMTH*ic;«  werf^  iiif<u"\voveii  w!th  liis  tli(*olo|]fy.  Hi**  miwiui, 
lliiii  *'  iio  hiVL'v  jic'tH  oxci'pl  l»y  t'ontaet/'  \V'.\a  eniuirrtt'H 
with  !iis  iloetrine  of  the  substiuitial  eoniniuiiication  of  tho 
Deity  to  all  things ;  and  lie  told  Calvin  contemptnously 
1h;it  if  lie  only  imderstfjod  natural  science,  he  could  com- 
prchoikl  this  stihject.  While  lie  wrus  undergoing  hia 
trial,  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  tribunal  at  Vioiino  to 
demand  their  escaped  prisoner.  There  was  no  .safety  htv 
him  with  Papist  or  Protestant  I  lie  cliose  to  remain  and 
take  his  chance  where  he  was.  It  is  not  improbable  tliat 
his  boldness  and  vehemence  were  inspired  by  suggestions 
frrjni  the  Libertine  party,  and  that  he  felt  that  they  aLood 
At  his  back  J  Calvin  was  far  from  being  omnipotent  ]n 
Geneva  at  this  time.  He  was,  in  fact,  in  the  very  cnsis 
i»f  Ids  conflict  with  his  adversaries.  It  was  on  tha  2Tth 
t)f  August,  lr553^  that  he  denounced  Servetus  from  tlie 
pulpit;  he  had  been  arrested  on  tlie  13th  of  the  sauie 
month.  On  the  3*1  of  September,  Calvin  refused  t'le 
I^ord^s  Supper  to  the  younger  Berthelier,  a  leader  of  the 
Libertines,  So  strong  was  this  party,  that  had  the  ean^e 
of  Servetus  been  carried,  as  was  attempted,  to  the  Conn«  il 
yi  One  Hundred,  Servetus  'would  have  escaped.  He 
>vas  extremely  bold,  and  demanded  that  Calvin  should  be 
banished  for  biinging  a  nudicious  accusation,  and  that  I  lis 
property  should  be  handed  over  to  him.  Contrary  to  his 
expeetation,  he  was  condemned.  He  called  Calvin  to  hia 
prison,  and  asked  pardon  for  his  personal  treatment  of 
bim  ;  but  idl  attempts  to  extort  fTom  him  a  retraction 
of  his  doctrines,  whether  made  by  Calvin  or  by  Farel 
before  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  were  ineiTectuaL 
He  adhered  to  his  opinions  with  heroic  constancy,  and 
was  burned  at  the  stake  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  of 
October,  1553. 

'  Giiizot  expresses  Ihe  deciJed  opinioD  Lliat  Sen'etus  went  to  GcDeva  relying 
io  the  Libertines,  and  tlmt  tlun'  ex|>ected  auptwrt  from,  bim,  St.  L*nm  *iiwi 
ijalmn,  p,  .113.  Unt  tliure  U  rm  goc»l  c%')deiice  of  any  previous  understand  inn 
bttwwtQ  biin  «ad  liivm. 
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On  tho  one  hand,  it  is  not  true  that  Calvin  arranged 
that  tlie  mode  of  his  death  should  be  needlessly  painful. 
He  made  the  attempt  to  have  it  mitigated ;  probably 
that  the  sword  might  be  used  instead  of  the  fagot.  And 
notwithstanding  the  previous  threat,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  it  is  likely  that  he  expected,  und  he  had 
reason  to  expect,  that  Servetus  would  recant.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  yielded  to  the 
solicitation  of  Trie,  and  supplied  the  documentary  evi- 
dence which  went  from  Geneva  to  the  court  at  Vienne. 
He  caused  the  arrest  of  Sei-vetus  at  Geneva,  and  it  is  a 
violation  of  historical  truth  to  say  that  he  did  not  desire 
his  execution.^  The  infliction  of  capital  punishment  on 
one  whom  he  considered  a  blasphemer,  as  well  as  an  as- 
sailant of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Clunstianity,  was  in 
his  judgment  right.  In  tlie  defense  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  agjiinst  Servetus,  which  Calvin  published  in 
1554,  he  enters  into  a  formal  argument  in  favor  of  the 
capital  punishment  of  contumacious  heretics  by  the  civil 
authority.  He  thinks  that  if  Roman  Catholic  rulers  slay 
the  innocent,  this  is  no  reason  whv  better  and  more  en- 
lightened  magistrates  should  spare  the  guilty.  The  whole 
discussion  proves  that  the  arguments  for  toleration,  both 
from  Scripture  and  reason,  were  not  unkno\vn  to  him,  for 
he  tries  to  answer  them.  He  makes  his  appeal,  in  great 
part,  to  the  Old  Testament.  Guizot  thus  pronounces  upon 
the  case  of  Servetus  and  Calvin  :  "  It  was  their  tragical 
destiny  to  enter  into  mortal  combat  as  the  champions  of 
two  great  causes.  It  is  my  profound  conviction  that 
Calvin's  cause  was  the  good  one ;  that  it  was  the  cause 
of   morality,   of   social   order,  of  civilization.     Servetus 

>  We  have  «Iready  cited  his  letter  to  Farel,  of  Febnuuy  13, 1546.  After  the  ar- 
rest of  Sen-etus,  Calvin  wrote  to  Farel  (August  90,  1553),  saying:  "I  hope 
(■pero)  the  sentence  will  at  least  be  capital;  but  desire  the  atrocity  of  the  punifih- 
ment  to  be  abated."  He  wished  him  to  be  pat  to  death,  but  not  by  fire.  Calvin 
published  an  elaborate  work  in  defense  of  the  proceeding.  Henry  has  mi» 
iranslaled  the  above  paaiage:  see  l^er,  L\f%  iff  CaMrn^  p.  889. 
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was  the  represeiit^itive  of  a  system  false  in  itself,  supop 
ficial  under  the  prutciiise  of  science,  and  destructive  alike 
of  social  dignity  in  tlie  individual,  and  of  moral  order  jii 
Imraan  society.  In  their  disastrous  encounter,  Calvin 
was  conscientiuusly  faithful  to  what  ho  believed  to  be 
truth  and  duty;  but  lie  was  Iiard,  much  more  influenced 
by  violent  animosity  than  he  iuiagincd,  and  devoid  alike 
of  sympathy  and  generosity.  Servetus  was  sincere  and 
reaolate  in  his  conviction,  but  he  waa  a  frivolous,  pro- 
Bumptuoua,  vain,  and  envious  nian^  capable,  in  time  of 
need,  of  resorting  to  artifice  and  imtruth,  Servetus  oli- 
tained  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  few  martyrs  to  in- 
tellectual liberty ;  wliilst  Calvin^  who  Wiis  undoubt^^dly 
one  of  those  who  did  most  toward  the  establishment  of 
religions  liberty,  had  the  misfortune  to  ignore  his  adver- 
sary's right  to  liberty  of  belief."^  The  forbearance  of 
Calvin  toward  Laelius  Socinus  haa  been  sometimes  con* 
sidered  a  proof  that  he  was  actuated  by  personal  vindic- 
tiveness  in  relation  to  Servetus.  But  Calvin,  widely  as 
he  might  differ  from  Socinus,  recognized  in  him  a  sobriety, 
a  moral  respectability,  which  he  wholly  missed  in  the 
restless,  visionary,  passionate  physician  of  Villeueuve. 
It  was  the  diversity  of  character  in  the  two  men,  and  the 
different  methods  which  they  adopted  to  sprejid  their 
loctrines,  much  more  than  any  resentment  which  Calvin 
might  feel  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  Servetus  — 
whom  he  looked  down  upon  as  a  wild,  mischievoua 
dreamer  ^ — ^that  made  him  so  courteous  and  lenient  to 
Sociniis. 

The  execution  of  Servetus,  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
kiona,  was  approved  by  the  Christian  world.  Bullinger, 
the  friend  and  successor  of  Zwingle,  justified  it.  Even 
MeLincthon  gave  it  his  sanction »  The  rise  of  infidel  and 
fanatical  sects  in  the  path  of  the  Reformation,  as  an  inci* 
dental  consequence  of  the  movement,  and  the  disposition 

1  Bt,  Law  and  Calnim,  c,  xix.  p.  ^26. 
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of  opponents  to  identify  it  v^lth  thes43  manifestations, 
made  tbe  Protestants  the  more  solicitous  to  demynsti'ut^ 
tbeir  hostility  to  them,  and  their  fidelity  to  tlie  principal 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  In  rejeetlug  infant  bap- 
tism, and  in  the  terms  of  his  proposition  respecting  tbt 
identity  of  the  %7orld  with  God,  Servetus  was  at  one  with 
the  Libertine  free-tbiukers.  *'  He  held  with  the  Ana- 
baptists,'* said  tbe  Genevan  Senate,  and  must  suffer ;  ^  al 
thongb  Servetus  asserted  that  lie  had  always  condemned 
the  opposition  mtide  by  the  Anabaptists  to  the  civil 
maj^Lstrate. 

I'lie  conflict  with  tbe  Libertine  faction  did  not  end  with 
the  t!ondemnation  of  Servetus.  The  courage  and  determi- 
natiC'H  of  a  Hildebrand  were  required  to  stem  the  opposi- 
tion which  Calvhi  had  to  meet.  An  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  power  of  the  Consistory,  by  interposing  the  authority 
of  the  Senate,  was  only  baffled  by  his  resolute  refusal 
to  admit  to  the  sacrament  persons  judged  to  be  unworthy. 
Finally,  the  efforts  of  the  Libertine  party  culminated 
in  1555,  in  an  armed  conspiracy  under  the  lead  of  Perriii, 
who  had  held  the  highest  offices  in  the  city  ;  and  the 
complete  overthrow  of  this  insurrection  was  the  death- 
blow of  the  party.  In  the  preface  to  Lhe  Psalms,  Calvin 
makes  a  pathetic  reference  to  the  stormy  scenes  which  he 
—  by  nature  "  unwarliko  and  timorous "  —  had  l»een 
compelled  to  pass  through ;  to  tlie  sorrow  which  he  felt 
in  the  destruction  of  those  whom  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  save ;  and  to  the  multiplied  calumnies  that  his 
tnemies  persistently  heaped  upon  him.^    "  To  my  power," 

1  Upon  tJit  life  and  opioioiui  of  Servottus,  aud  tlie  cSrcumstancifs  of  his  trial 
tad  doalh,  see  McKiheim,  KetavrffttchidtU,  i  1.07*8,,  and  Neutt  Nnchrkfitrn  itm 
^em  brriiAmttn  fpria.  Ar^tf,  aH,  Serveto  {1750};  Trecbsel,  Die  Anti-trimtitritrt 
and  irt.  •*  Servet "  in  Hertog**  Eeal-Enc, ;  Dyer,  Life  o/Cfifn'tt,  chs.  ix.  aitd  x.; 
Henry,  L€btn  Odvim^  iii,  i. ;  Bour,  Dui  chrittL  Lehrc  nm  fi.  [hdcinighil,  rtc., 
t.  til.  p.  54  ncq.;  Domor,  Entwicklungsck.  d,  Lekre  ton  d,  Pcrstm  ChrUt\  ii,  M'i 
■eq.  The  letteni  of  Servetus  to  Calvin,  together  with  the  ^liautcsof  his  TVIal 
at  G«neva,  arc  given  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Wurks  of  Culvin  (l>y  Hauiii, 
Cwnitz,  and  Reii.«a).  vol.  viii.  (1870). 

•  KunipMchuttti  iUitA  iliai  when  the  |»e«tileace  raged  at  Gtineva  hi  I&4^,Calvii 
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he  says,  "  which  tlicy  ciivy  —  O  tliat  they  wore  tliti  sue- 
C6Bsni^ ! "  **  If  I  cHuiiot  persiiacle  tliein  while  I  am 
alive  that  I  am  not  avaricious,  my  death,  at  least,  will 
convince  th<3m  of  it.**  Hia  entire  propejly  after  his  death 
anioimted  to  less  than  two  hmidred  doll<irs  ! 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  wugitig  this  donieEtic 
contest,  he  was  exerting  a  vast  influence  as  a  religious 
teacher  within  the  city  and  over  all  Europe.  Besides 
preaeliing  every  day  of  esLck  alternate  week,  he  gave 
weekly  three  theological  lectures.  His  memory  was  so 
extensive  that  if  he  liad  once  seen  a  person,  he  recognized 
liini  immediately  years  afterwarda,  and  if  interrupted 
while  dictating,  he  could  resume  Ids  ta-sk,  after  an  inter- 
val of  hours,  at  the  point  where  he  liad  left  it,  without 
aid  from  his  amanuensis.  Hence,  he  w;ia  able  to  dis- 
course, even  upon  the  prophets,  where  numerous  histori- 
Cid  references  wi?re  involved,  wittiout  the  aid  of  a  scrap  of 
paper,  and  with  nothing  before  him  but  tlie  text.  Being 
troubled  with  asthma,  he  spoke  slowly,  so  that  his  lec- 
tm^es,  as  well  as  many  of  his  sermons,  were  taken  down, 
word  for  %vord,  as  they  were  delivered.  Hundreds  of 
auditoi*8  from  the  various  countries  of  Europe  lloeked  to 
Geneva  to  listen  to  his  instructions,  Protestant  exiles  in 
great  numbers,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  influence,  of 
whom  Knox  w<is  one,  found  a  refuge  there,  and  went  back 
to  their  homes  bearing  the  impress  w^iich  he  had  stjimped 
upon  them.  Under  Calvin's  influence,  Geneva  befmmc  to 
t!ie  Roiuauic,  what  Wittenberg  was  to  tlie  Ltithemn 
nations.  The  school  of  which  CastelHo  was  the  heiwl  did 
not  flourish  after  lie  left  it ;  but.  In  1558,  a  gymnasium 
was  estabhshed,  and  in  the  following  year  tlie  Academy 

d«!cHiieil|  trtj.fi  fear,  to  ^o  tu  the  pe»t4iuu!(L>  to  minister  to  tli?  sick  andclytit;^ 
(J,)lt<'nti  C(i(pi/tf\.  4W.)  But  Ddzil,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  wi  In  ess,  f-tatt-i 
lhn(  Tnlvin  nffon  <1  hiniJM:*lf  for  tble  ntv'icq,  luit  the  Senate  would  nfi't  jx^miil 
*ilm  t(  imtlerluki'  it .  Vitn  Ctthnni,  ix.  For  other  coiitt'niptiraty  [>nKtr,  M-e  Btiit- 
net,  L  ttt  rn  ff  Ofhift^  i.  .'{34,  ii.  II.  Sie  al&o  Henry,  ii.  4-J.  Hut  KitntpMluid^ 
hiiiipelf  funics  th»»  nd  of  xhv  Conniil,  wSthhoUJing  rolvin  fnmi  llvn  service 
frhjcfa  jnvolvcc)  «iJiuaat  certain  dialh  (p.  4S0,  o.  2). 
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of  Theolc^y  was  founded,  and  Beza  placed  over  it.  The 
writtin^  of  Calvin  were  circulated  in  wvery  country  of 
Europe.  By  \m  correspondence,  moreover,  his  powerful 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  refornuitory  movement  everywhere.  In  England  and 
France^  in  Scotland  and  Pohiud  and  Italy,  on  the  roll  of 
his  correspondents  were  princ43s  and  nobles,  aa  well  as 
tlieologians.  His  coiuisels  were  called  for  and  prizetl  in 
matters  of  criticid  impoitance.  He  writes  to  Edward  VI. 
and  Elizabeth,  to  Somerset  and  Craumer.  But  especially 
ill  the  affaire  of  the  Reformation  in  France  his  agency 
was  predominant.  Geneva  was  the  heartlistone  of  French 
Protestiintiam.  It  was  there  that  its  preachei-s  were 
traiaed.  The  principal  men  in  the  Huguenot  party 
looked  up  to  Calviu  as  to  an  oracle.  But  he  wiis 
strongly  averse  to  a  resort  ti)  arnis  and  to  a  dependence 
on  pulitical  agencies  and  expedients.  His  instincts  Avere, 
in  this  respect,  in  full  accord  with  thoae  of  Luther.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  hia  connection  with  the 
Huguenot  struggle,  ^vithout  narrating  the  entire  history  of 
the  French  Reformation* 

In  the  conckuliiig  years  of  Calvin's  life,  he  had  the 
Batisf action  of  seeing  Geneva  delivered  from  faction,  and 
the  institutions  of  education,  which  lie  liad  planted,  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  grievous  maladies  that  afllicted 
him  dvl  not  move  him  to  diminish  the  prodigious  labors 
wliich,  to  otlier  men  in  like  circumstiinces,  would  have  Ixien 
unendurable.  It  had  been  his  habit  when  the  dav  had 
hoen  consumed  in  giving  sermons  and  lectures ;  in  the  ses- 
urons  of  the  consistory  over  which  he  presided  ;  in  attend- 
ing upon  the  Senate,  at  their  re€[uest,  to  take  part  in  their 
deliberations ;  in  receiving  and  answering  letters  that 
70ured  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter  ;  in  conferring  with 
the  nuunMuijs  visitors  wlio  sought  lifs  aJvit^^  or  came  to 
Uiui  from  different  countries — it  liad  been  his  habit, 
when  ni^ht  came,  to  (Jevot^c  hims^tlf,  with  a  sense  of  reliet 
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to  the  studies  which  were  ever  moat  accordant  with  hii 
taste,  and  to  tlie  composition  of  his  hooks.  For  a  long 
time,  in  the  closing  period  of  his  life,  he  took  but  one 
meal  in  a  day,  and  this  was  often  omitted.  He  studied 
for  hours  in  the  morning,  preached  and  then  lectured,  be- 
fore hiking  a  morsel  of  food.  Too  weak  to  sit  up,  he  die 
tilted  to  aii  amanuensis  from  his  bed,  or  transacted  buai- 
ness  with  those  who  came  to  consult  hiru.  When  his 
boily  was  utterly  feeble,  when  he  was  reduced  to  a  shad 
ow,  his  mind  lost  none  of  its  clearness  or  energy.  No 
complaint  in  reference  to  his  physical  sufferings  was  heard 
from  him.  His  lofty  and  intrepid  spirit  triumphed  over 
idl  pliysieal  iidirmity.  From  his  sick-bed,  he  regulated 
the  afTairs  of  the  French  Reformation.  When  he  could 
no  longer  stand  upon  his  feet,  he  was  carried  to  church  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  a  session  of  the 
Senate.  Seeing  that  liis  end  was  near,  he  desii-ed  to  meet 
this  lifKly  for  the  last  time,  A  celebrjxted  artist  Iras  de- 
picted the  interview  upon  the  canvas.  The  conneifora 
gathered  about  his  bed,  and  he  addressed  t!iem.  He 
thanked  them  for  the  tokens  of  honor  which  tliey  had 
granted  to  him,  and  craved  their  forgiveness  for  outbreak- 
jings  of  anger  which  they  had  treated  with  so  much  for- 
bearance. He  could  say  with  troth,  tliat  whatever  might 
be  Ids  faults,  he  had  served  their  repiihlio  with  his  whole 
sou  I.  He  had  taught,  he  said,  with  no  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty respecting  his  doctrine,  but  sinrerely  and  lionestly, 
accoi*diug  to  the  Word  of  God.  "  Were  it  not  so,'*  he 
udded,  ^*  I  well  know  that  the  wrath  of  God  ivould  im- 
pend over  my  head."  Courteously  and  solemnly,  in  a 
patr^rnal  tone,  he  warned  them  of  the  need  of  humility 
and  of  faithful  vigilance  to  keep  off  the  dangers  that 
nnght  threaten  the  State.  ^*  I  know,"  he  said,  '*-  the  mind 
and  walk  of  each  one  of  y^ni,  and  know  that  ye  have  all 
need  of  admonition.  Much  is  wanting  even  to  the  best 
of  you."     He  concluded  with  a  fervent  prayer,  and  took 
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each  one  by  the  hand^  as  with  teai*8  they  parted  from  him. 
Two  days  afterwards,  he  met  the  clergy  of  the  city  and  of 
the  neigbborhcod.  He  sat  up  in  his  bed  and,  having 
offered  prayer,  spoke  to  them.  He  began  by  saying  that 
it  might  be  thought  that  he  was  not  in  so  bad  a  case  as 
lie  supposed.  "  But  I  assure  yon/*  he  added,  *^iii  all  my 
former  illnesses  and  sufferings,  I  have  never  felt  myself 
ao  wn&k  and  shiking  as  now.  When  they  lay  me  down 
upon  the  bed,  my  senses  fail  and  I  become  faint/'  He 
referred  to  his  past  career  in  Geneva.  \Vlicn  he  came  to 
this  Church  there  was  preaching,  and  that  was  all.  They 
hunted  up  the  images  and  bm*nt  them,  but  of  a  Reforma- 
tion there  was  nothing ;  all  was  Lnsubordinadon  and  dis- 
order. He  had  been  obhged  to  go  tlu'ough  tremendous 
conflicts.  Somiitimes  in  the  night,  he  said,  to  teiTify  bini, 
fifty  or  sixty  shots  had  been  iired  before  his  dooi. 
"  Think,"  he  said,  "  what  an  impression  tliat  must  mako 
upon  a  poor  scholar,  shy  and  timid  as  I  then  was,  and  at 
the  bottom  have  always  been,"  Tliis  last  statement  re- 
specting his  natural  disposition,  he  repeated  two  or  thi'ee 
times  with  emphasis.  He  adverted  to  his  banishment 
and  stay  in  Strasburg,  but  on  his  return  the  dilKuulties 
were  not  diminished.  They  had  set  their  dogs  on  him, 
with  the  cry  :  ^^  Seize  him  !  seize  him  !  "  and  his  clotlies 
and  his  flesh  had  been  torn  by  them,  ^'  Although  1  am 
nothing,"  he  proceeded  to  say,  ^'  I  know  that  I  have  pre- 
vented more  than  three  hundred  riots  whieh  would  have 
desolated  Geneva,"  He  iisked  their  pardon  for  his  many 
f faults;  hi  pm'ticular  for  his  quickness,  vehemence,  and 
rendinesa  to  be  angry.  In  regard  to  his  teiiching  and  his 
writings,  he  could  siiy  that  God  had  given  him  tlie  grace 
to  go  to  work  earaestly  and  systematically,  so  that  he  had 
not  knowingly  perverted  or  erroneously  interpreted  a 
single  passage  of  the  Scriptm-es.  He  had  writtt-n  fur  no 
perso  ml  end,  but  only  to  promote  the  honor  of  Go<i.  He 
gave  them  various  exhortaf  i  ms    relating  to  the  obhga 
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tions  of  tlieir  office ;  then  took  the  in  ejich  by  the  hand 

and  *'  we  parted  fi'Oin  him,"  says  Bezii,  **  with  our  tiyea 
bathed  in  Lears»  and  our  liearts  full  of  iiuspeakiibly  giieL'* 
Ht!  died  on  tJie  27 th  of  May,  1564.  His  piercing  eye 
retained  its  brilliancy  to  the  last.  Apart  from  this,  liia 
f:ice  had  long  worn  the  look  of  death,  and  its  appearance, 
us  wo  are  informed  by  Beza,  was  not  perceptibly  changed 
after  the  spirit  had  left  the  body.  I! is  last  days  were  of 
a  piece  with  his  life.  His  whole  course  has  been  tvom- 
parerl  by  Vinet  to  the  growth  of  one  rind  of  a  ti-ee  from 
another,  or  to  a  chain  of  logieal  sequences.  lie  was  en- 
dued with  a  marvelous  power  of  understanding,  althouglt 
the  imagination  and  sentiineuta  were  less  roundly  de- 
veloped. His  systematic  spirit  fitted  him  to  be  the 
founder  of  an  enduring  school  of  thought.  In  this  char- 
acteristic he  may  be  compared  with  Aquinas*  He  haa 
been  appropriately  styled  the  Aristotle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, He  was  a  perfectly  hone^st  man.  He  subjected  his 
will  to  the  eternal  rule  of  right,  iis  far  as  he  could  dis- 
cover it.  His  motives  were  pure.  He  felt  that  God  was 
near  him,  and  SiicriEced  everything  to  obey  the  direction 
^f  Providence.  The  fear  of  God  ruled  in  his  soul ;  not 
a  slavish  fear,  but  a  principle  such  as  animated  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant.  The  combination  of  hia 
qualities  was  such,  that  he  could  not  fail  to  attract  pro- 
3imd  admiration  and  reverence  from  one  class  of  minds, 
.ynd  txcitc  intense  antipathy  in  another.  There  is  no 
one  of  the  Reformers  who  is  spoken  of,  at  this  late  day, 
with  so  much  pei-sonal  feeluig,  either  of  regard  or  aver- 
sion. But  whoever  studies  hia  life  and  writings,  especially 
'he  few  imssagcs  in  which  he  lets  us  into  his  confidence 
and  appeal^  to  invite  our  sympathy,  will  acquire  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  his  intenectnal  and  moral  greatness,  and  a 
tender  consideration  for  his  errors. 

In  Calvinism,  considered  as  a  theological  system,  and 
contrasted  with  other  types  of  Protestant  theology,  there 
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Is  one  eliaracteriatic,  pervading  principle.  It  ib  that  of 
the  sovereignty  of  God  ;  not  only  his  unlimited  control, 
within  the  sphere  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  matter,  but  the 
determination  of  Hia  will,  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  the 
Balvation  of  some,  Hpfld  of  the  abandonment  of  othera  to 
ferdition. 

In  the  constitution  which  Calvin  created  at  Geneva,  as 
it  is  seen  in  the  light  wliich  the  lapse  of  three  centuries 
Ccists  upon  it,  were  two  eapitiil  errors.  Fh-st,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Churcli,  its  discipline  over  its  membei-s,  was 
«smned  into  the  details  of  conduct,  extended  over  personal 
and  domestic  life,  to  such  a  degree  as  unwaiTantably  to 
cm  tail  intlividual  liberty.  Secondly,  the  power  of  coer- 
cion that  w^as  given  to  the  civil  authority  subverted 
freedom  in  religious  ojuniou  and  worship. 

How  is  it,  then,  tliat  Calvinism  is  acknowledged,  even 
by  its  foes,  to  have  promoted  powerfully  the  cause  of 
elvi!  liberty?  One  reason  lies  in  the  boundary  line  which  f 
't  drew  between  Church  and  State.  Calvinism  would 
lot  surrender  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  Church  to  the  I 
eivil  authority.^  Wlu^tlier  the  Churcli,  or  the  Govern-  \ 
ment,  should  regulate  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  admit  or  reject  communicants,  was  the  ques- 
tion which  Calvin  fought  out  with  the  authorities  at  Gen- 
eva. In  this  feature,  Calvinism  differed  from  the  rela- 
tion of  the  civil  rulers  to  the  Church,  as  established 
under  tlie  auspices  of  Zwingle,  as  well  as  of  Luther,  and 
from  the  Angliean  system  which  originated  under  Henry 
VI 11.  In  its  theory  of  the  respective  powers  of  the 
Clinrch,  and  of  the  Mi^isti-ate,  Calvinism  approximated 
to  the  traditional  view  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In 
France,  in  HuUand,  in  Scotland,  in  England,  wherever 
Calvinism  was  pIant<Hl,  it  had  no  scruples  about  resisting 
the  tyranny  of  civil  rulers.      This  principle,  in  the  long 

1  Cftlvin  coDdi-iuti5i  tleniy  YIIL  for  %tyUag  hlmBelf  the  head  of  tlie  AngUcM 
'Jfaitn'b.     K.ftmpM;htilt«,  i.  t71. 
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rmi,  would  mevitably  conduce  to  the  progress  of  civil 
freedom.  It  ia  certain  tlint  tlitj  distinction  between 
Church  and  State,  which  was  recognized  from  the  con- 
version of  Constantine,  notwithstiinding  the  long  ages  of 
intolenmce  and  persecution  tliat  were  to  foHow,  was  the 
first  step»  the  necessiiry  condition,  in  the  development  ui 
religious  liberty.  First,  it  must  be  settled  that  the  State 
Bhall  not  stretch  its  power  over  the  Church,  within  ita 
proper  sphere ;  next,  that  the  State  shall  not  lend  ita 
power  to  the  Church,  as  an  executioner  of  ecclesiaatical 
laws. 

A  second  reason  why  Calvinism  has  been  favorable  to 
civil  liberty,  is  found  in  the  republican  character  of  ita 
church  organization.  Laymen  shared  power  with  min- 
isters. The  people,  the  body  of  the  congregation,  took 
an  active  and  responsible  part  in  the  choice  of  the  clergy, 
and  of  all  other  officers.  At  Geneva,  the  alliance  of  the 
Church  with  the  civil  authoiity,  and  the  circmnstances 
in  which  Calvin  was  placed,  reduced  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  I'cal  power  of  the  people  in  church  affairs, 
Cah4n  did  not  realize  his  own  theory.  But  elsewhere, 
especially  in  countries  where  Calvinism  had  to  encoimter 
the  hostility  of  the  State,  the  democratic  tendencies  of 
the  system  had  full  room  for  development.  Men  who 
I  were  accustomed  to  rule  themselves  in  the  Church,  would 
plaim  the  same  privilege  in  the  commonwealth. 

Another  source  of  the  influence  of  Calvinism,  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  hiis  been  derived  from 
its  theology.  The  sense  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Al- 
mighty Ruler,  and  of  his  intimate  connection  with  the 
minutest  incidents  and  obligations  of  human  life,  which 
is  fostered  by  this  theology,  dwarfs  all  earthly  potentates. 
An  intense  apiiituahty,  a  eonaciousness  that  this  life  ia 
but  an  infiniieaimal  fraction  of  lunuan  existence,  dissipates 
the  feeling  of  personal  homage  for  men,  however  higb 
their  station,  and  dulls  the  lustre  of  all  earthly  giundeur 
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Calvinism  and  Romanism  are  the  antipodes  of  each 
other.  Yet,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  effect  of 
these  opposite  systems  upon  the  attitude  of  men  towards 
the  civil  authority,  has  often  been  not  dissimilar.  But 
the  Calvinist,  unlike  the  Romanist,  dispenses  with  a  hu- 
man priesthood,  wliich  has  not  only  often  proved  a  power- 
ful direct  auxiliary  to  temporal  rulers,  but  has  educated 
the  sentiments  to  a  habit  of  subjection,  which  renders 
submission  to  such  rulers  more  facile,  and  leas  easy  to 
■hake  off. 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 


THE  REFORMATION   IN  FRANCS. 


iHB  long  contest  for  Gallictm  rights  had  lowered  the 
prestige  of  the  popes  in  France,  but  it  had  iiot  weakened 
the  Catholic  Cliurch,  which  was  older  than  the  monarchy 
itself,  and,  in  the  feehiig  of  the  people,  was  indissolubly 
associated  with  it.*  The  College  of  tlie  Sorhonne,  or  the 
rheological  Faculty  at  Paris,  and  the  Parliament^  wliieh 
had  together  maintained  Gallican  liberty,  were  unitt^d  in 
stem  hostility  to  all  doctrinal  innovations.  The  Concordat 
concluded  between  Francis  I,  and  Leo  X.,  after  the  battle 
of  Marlgnano,  gave  to  the  King  the  light  of  presentation 
to  vacarjt  benefices;  to  the  Pupi',  the  tii'st-fruit^.  It  ex- 
cited profound  discontent,  and  wiia  only  registered  by 
Parhament  after  prolonged  resistance  and  under  a  pro- 
test* It  abolished  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  had 
been  deemed  the  charter  of  Gallican  independence  ;  but 
it  weakened  the  Catholic  Chui-ch,  only  as  it  led  to  the 
introduction  of  incompetent,  unworthy  persons,  favorit^^sof 
the  court,  into  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  thus  increased  tho 
necessity  for  reform.^  In  Soithern  Fi-ance  a  remnant  of 
the  Wtddenses  had  survived,  lud  the  recollection  of  the 
Cathariats  was  still  preserved  in  popukr  songs  and  leg- 
ends. But  the  first  movements  towards  i-eform  emanated 
fnmi  the  Humanist  culture. 

A  literary  and  scientific  spirit  was  awakened  in  France 

1  iUtik«f  FTf\.mSM»ckt  Getckkkte  vomehmlick  im  M. «.  H.  Jahfkundertj  i.  IIU. 
«  On  the  cdrnii'Jioti  ti>iisLM^ucnt  upon  th«  CN>nconliit,  aee  Kuiike,  Fraiuodtdk* 
HtsdiickU^  i.  131. 
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through  the  lively  intercourse  with  Itiily,  which  subsisted 
under  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  By  Francis  especially, 
Italian  scholars  and  artists  were  induced  in  large  num- 
bei-s  to  take  up  their  abode  in  France.  Frenchmen  like- 
wise visited  Italy  and  brought  home  the  classical  culture 
which  they  acquired  there.  Among  the  scholai's  who 
cultivated  Greek  was  Budseus,  the  foremost  of  them, 
whom  Erasmus  styled  the  "  wonder  of  France."  After 
the  "  Peace  of  the  Dames  "  was  concluded  at  Cambray, 
in  1529,  when  Francis  surrendered  Italy  to  Charles  V  , 
a  throng  of  patriotic  Italians  who  feared  or  hatexl  the 
Spanish  rule,  streiimed  over  the  Alps  and  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  Hterature  and  art.  Poets,  ai-tists,  and  scholars 
found  in  the  king  a  libend  and  enthusiastic  patron.  The 
new  studies,  especially  Hebrew  and  Greek,  were  opposed 
by  all  the  might  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  leader  of  which  wiub 
the  Syndic,  Beda.  He  and  his  associates  were  on  the 
watch  for  heresy,  and  every  author  who  was  suspected  of 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  orthodoxy,  was  immediately 
accused  and  subjected  to  persecution.  Thus  two  ptirties 
were  formed,  the  one  favorable  to  the  new  leiirning,  and 
the  other  inimical  to  it  and  rigidly  wedded  to  the  tradi- 
tional theology.^ 

The  Father  of  the  French  Reformation,  or  the  one 
more  entitled  to  this  distinction  than  any  other,  is 
Jacques  Lefcvre,  who  was  bom  at  Ltaples,  a  little  vil- 
lage of  Picardy,  about  the  year  1455,  prosecuted  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  having  become  a 
master  of  arts  and  a  priest,  spent  some  time  in  Italy. 
After  his  return  he  taught  mathematics  and  philosophy 
at  Paris,  wjis  active  in  publishing  and  commenting  on  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  which  he  had  studied  in  the  original 
in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  printing  books  of  ancient  mathema- 
ticians, ^vritings  of  the  Fathers,  and  mystical  productions 

1  Weber,  GetekiehUidi€   DanUOnmg  d    CakUmm    im    VerkOtmm  mm 
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of  the  Middle  Ages.  Lefdvre  was  honored  among  th« 
Hiiinaiiista  as  tlie  resttirt-r  of  philosophy  and  science  in 
the  Univei'sity*  Deeply  imbued  with  a  religious  spirit, 
in  1509  he  |)ut  forth  a  counuentary  on  the  PsuIiiib,  and 
in  1512  JL  commentary  on  tliu  Epistles  of  PauL  As  early 
as  about  1512,  he  said  to  his  pupil  Farel :  *'  God  will 
renovate  the  world,  and  yon  will  be  a  witness  of  it;" 
and  in  the  last  najned  vi^ork,  he  says  that  the  signs  of  the 
times  betoki'n  that  a  renovation  of  the  Church  is  near  at 
hand.  He  touches  the  doctrine  of  gratuitous  justification, 
and  deals  with  the  Scnpturea  as  the  supreme  and  suffi- 
eient  authority'.  But  a  mystical,  rather  tban  a  polemical 
vein  characterizes  liim  ;  and  while  this  prevented  him 
from  breaking  \vith  the  Church,  it  also  blunted  the  sharp- 
«ess  of  the  opposition  which  his  opinions  were  adapted 
to  produce.  One  of  his  pupils  was  Bri^oimet,  Bishop  of 
Meaiix,  who  held  the  same  view  of  jiustifi cation  with  Le- 
f^i-re,  and  fostered  the  evangehcal  doctrine  in  his  diocese. 
The  enmity  of  the  Sorbonne  to  Lefevre  and  liis  school 
took  a  more  aggressive  form  when  the  writings  of  Luther 
began  to  be  read  in  the  University  and  elsewhere.  The 
theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  set  their  faces  against  every 
deviation  from  the  dogmatic  system  of  Aquinas.  Reuch- 
lin,  having  been  a  student  at  Paris,  hiid  hoped  for  sup- 
port there  in  his  conflict  with  the  Doniinic^ms  of  Cologne ; 
but  the  Paris  faculty  declared  against  him.  In  1521  they 
sat  in  judgment  on  Luther  and  condemned  him  as  a  her- 
tic  and  bhisphemer.^  Heresy  was  treated  by  them  as  an 
offense  against  the  State;  and  the  Parliament,  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal,  showed  itself  prompt  to  carry  out  their 
decrees  by  the  infliction  of  the  usual  penalties.  The 
Sorbonne  formally  condemned  a  dissertation  of  Lefevre 
on  a  point  of  the  evangelical  history,  in  whirh  he  had 
controverted  the  traditional  opinion.  He,  with  Farel,  G4- 
rard  Roussel,  and  othei  preachers,  found  an  asylum  with 
i  Mel*ncdiot  replied.    Seckendorf,  i.  18&. 
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Brl^onnet.  Lefdvre  translated  the  New  Testament  from 
the  Vulgate,  and,  in  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  explic- 
itly pronounced  the  Bible  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  which  the 
individual  might  interpret  for  himself,  and  declared  justi- 
fication to  be  through  faith  alone,  without  human  works 
or  merit.  It  seemed  as  if  Meaux  aspired  to  become  an- 
other Wittenberg.^  At  length  a  commission  of  Parha- 
ment  was  appointed  to  take  cognizance  of  heretics  in  thai 
district.  Bri9onnet,  either  intimidated,  as  Beza  asserts, 
or  recoiling  at  the  sight  of  an  actual  secession  from  the 
Church,  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  Luther  and  of  hia 
opinions,  and  even  acquiesced  in  the  persecution  which 
fell  upon  Protestantism  within  his  diocese.^  Lefdvre 
fled  to  Strasburg,  was  afterwards  recalled  by  Francis  I., 
but  ultimately  took  up  his  abode  in  the  court  of  the 
King's  sister,  Margaret,  the  Queen  of  Navarre.^ 

Margaret,  from  the  first,  was  favorably  inclined  to  the 
new  doctrines.  There  were  two  parties  at  the  court. 
'I'he  mother  of  the  King,  Louisa  of  Savoy,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor Duprat,  were  allies  of  the  Sorbonne.  They  were 
of  the  class  of  pei-sons,  numerous  in  that  age,  who  en- 
dcjiivor  to  atone  for  private  vices  by  bigotry,  and  by  the 
persecution  of  heterodox  opinions.  Margaret,  on  the 
contrary,  a  versatile  and  accomplished  princess,  cherished 
a  mystical  devotion  which  carried  her  beyond  Briton  net 
in  her  acceptance  of  tlie  teaching  of  the  Reformers.  But 
this  very  spirit  of  mysticism,  or  quietism,  produced  in  her 
mind  an   indifference  as  to  external  rites  and  forms  of 

1  Hanri  Martin,  Ifistoire  de  France^  viii.  149. 

*  Baza,  f/istoire  KccL  d.  KgU$e»  Rtf.  au  Jioyaume  de  France^  livre  L  (1580). 
rhe  last  books  of  thid  work  are  by  another  hand,  but  written  under  the  3V«r- 
light  of  Hcza.     Hcrzog,  RtnUEncycl,  art.  "  Beza." 

s  The  middle  path  which  Roussel  and  others,  who  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
juBtilication  by  faitli,  but  remained  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  endeavored 
o  take,  is  exhibited  by  Schmidt  in  his  work,  Gerard  Routstl^  predicnteur  dt 
V»  Reine  Mavffuetite  de  Nnmrre  (1845),  and  in  the  articles,  by  the  winic  aiitlmr, 
11  Uerzog's  Reat-JCncycl.t  "  Bri^onneV'  "  Gi^rard  UoLweL"  and  "  Mart^aretln 
<on  Orleafis  " 
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ecelesiasticiil  order ;  so  that  wliile  she  received  the  Pitit- 
estaut  idea  of  salvation  by  fbdth,  and  of  the  direct  per- 
sonal coninuniion  of  the  soui  with  Christ,  she  was  not 
tn^ved  to  witlidraw  from  the  mass,  or  separate  form  ally 
from  tbt*  old  Church.  Tliere  was  a  warm  friendlinesa  for 
the  Rt^furiiiiiig  preachers,  a  disposition  to  protect  them 
against  their  enemies,  a  type  of  piety  that  no  loji^jer  rel- 
ished the  mvocation  of  ssiiuts,  and  of  the  Vir^n,  and  vari- 
ous other  peeuharities  of  the  Cathohe  Rituid,  yet  left  the 
aarraments  and  tlie  polity  of  the  Church  imassailed.  The 
p:issionate  attsichment  of  Margaret  to  her  brother,  of 
V,  liicli  so  linii'h  has  been  said,  illustrates  her  nature,  tii 
which  Hcnsihility  had  so  large  a  pkice.^  The  authoress  uf 
a  i-eligiuua  pnvni,  the  ^*  Mirror  of  the  Sinful  Soul,"  whicli 
w;i8  so  Protestant  in  its  tone  as  to  excite  the  \vrath  of 
the  Sorhonnc,  and  of  many  devotional  hymns ;  she  alao 
composed,  when  in  middle  life,  the  **  Heptameron,"  a 
scries  <.tf  tdhis  in  the  style  of  Boccaccio,  in  which  the 
moral  reflections  and  warnings  are  a  weak  iintidote  to 
tlic  nsLtunil  influence  of  the  narratives  themselves.^  Be- 
fiue  tlie  death  of  her  first  husband,  the  Duke  of  Alencon, 
and  wliile  she  was  a  mdow,  she  exerted  her  influence  to 
the  full  extent  in  be  half  of  the  persecuted  Protestants, 
and  in  o]>positit.»n  to  the  Sor bonne.  After  her  marriage 
to  Henry  d'Albret,  the  King  of  Navarre,  she  continued, 
in  lier  own  little  court  and  principality,  to  favor  the  re- 
formed ductrine,  ami  ita  professors.  Occsisioually  her 
peeuliar  temperament   led    her    to    entertain    hospitably 

1  See  the  judicious  remark*  of  Henri  MaitJa,  viiL  S3,  n*  I.  M.  Genin,  in  hii 
Suppltmcnt  fi  hi  notice  mr  Murtjuerite  d'Angouletnt,  which  forms  Ihu  pref«i-«  ia 
Ihs  ;V<iit*<A'r«  Lrttrrs  ifc  l(i  Bcint  <U  Itt  Norarrc,  lirts  ijfivew  an  im probable  ver- 
lion  of  thh  "triMfi*  inysttTe,"  wliich  »Uribule»  n  culpabk  JiiteiiLion  to  the  ahittr. 
ka  i>]»jMJ»ile  view  is  iirttiwiitLHl  Uy  Michclet,  La  R^Jhrme^  p,  175- 

*  S;e  ihid  brief  Imt  aiiiniriiliL'  r»?niark8  of  Profeswr  MMrk\v,  in  hh  infi;r<?8l- 
mjj*  hiaj^niphy  of  nt'Dieiit  Mnmt  (f.ornloii,  1871),  i.  272.  It  is  a  ciirioits  Uliu- 
trntion  uf  the  niannir.s  nf  I  lie  Frt'iich  iiobtlityat  Ihia  time,  that  Margnrct  .ihiiuh 
W  tlif  \%'rilL'r  of  ihcsiu  stnriu^,  aii*I  Jtiat  liur  iluii^hler,  the  virluoua  und  miblt 
Jeanne  dWIbert,  rlmtihl  have  |kuhlLHiitd  IhiMii  in  the  first  convct  edition.  H«( 
Alerte  d'A      ^''^^S  i^^^ory  o/tjit  Re/ormatiun  in  the  Tii>U  of  CaMi^t  *'■  HO- 
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enthusiasts  who  concealed  an  antinomian  license  under  a 
m^'Btical  theory  of  gospel  liberty.  Calvin  wrote  to  her 
on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  her  complaint  respecting 
the  language  of  his  book  against  tliis  sect.^  Ho  some- 
where speaks  of  her  attachment,  and  that  of  her  friends, 
to  the  Gospel,  as  a  platonic  love.  Yet,  the  drift  of  her 
influence  appears  m  the  character  of  her  daughter,  the 
heroic  Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  mother  of  Henr^  IV.,  and  in 
the  readiness  of  the  people,  over  whom  Margaret  imme- 
diately ruled,  to  receive  the  Protestant  faith.  Her  mar- 
riage to  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  retirement  from  the 
French  court  were  preceded  by  the  return  to  England  of 
one  of  the  young  ladies  in  her  service,  Anne  Boleyn, 
whose  tragical  history  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
mtroduction  of  Protestantism  mto  England.^ 

Francis  I.,  whose  generous  patronage  of  aitists  and 
men  of  lettei-s,  gave  him  the  title  of  "  Father  of  Sci- 
ence," had  no  love  for  the  Sorbonne,  for  the  ParHament, 
or  for  the  monks.  He  entertained  the  plan  of  bringing 
Erasmus  to  Paris,  and  placmg  him  at  the  head  of  an  in- 
stitution of  learning.  He  read  the  Bible  with  liis  mother 
and  sister,  and  felt  no  superstitious  aversion  to  the  lead- 
ers of  reform.  He  established  the  college  of  "  the  three 
languages,"  in  defiance  of  the  Sorbonne.  The  Faculty  of 
Theology,  and  the  Parliament,  found  in  the  King  and 
court  a  hindrance  to  their  persecuting  poUcy.  It  was  in 
tlie  face  of  his  opposition  that  the  Sorbonne  put  the  trea- 
tise of  Lefdvre  on  their  list  of  prohibited  books*  It  was 
not  through  any  agency  of  the  King  that  the  company 
of  reforming  preachers  in  Meaux  was  dispersed.  The 
revolt  of   the  Constable  Bourbon   made  it  necessiiry  for 

1  'The  treatise,  CorUre  la  Secte  Funtaa'.ique  et  Furieuse  de$  Libertine*  tpii  u 
dittnt  SpiritutU  (1544).     Calvin'H  I^Kur  is  in  Bonnet,  i.  429. 

^  The  Letters  of  Margaret  have  been  published  by  M.  Gcnin,  Lettres  de  Mar^ 
yuevUt  it AnyouUine  (IMl)  ;  SourtUts  Ltttrts  de  la  Heine  de  Nttrnr.'e  (1842) 
To  the  first  of  these  oollerlioiis  is  pn>fixi'<l  a  fur.  biogrnphi<al  iiitroiliiction 
llt-r  cliaracter  and  career  are  described  by  Yin  Pwlenz,  Gnh.d,  Fri/ii:;iyi.<ifi 
l*rol.,  i.  199  seq. 
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Francis  to  conciliate  the  clei*gy ;  and  the  battle  of  Pana, 
followed  by  tfie  c;ipti%^ity  of  the  King,  aod  the  regency  of 
his  mother,  g;ive  a  free  rein  to  the  pei*si^cutor8.  An  in* 
quiaitorial  court,  composed  partly  of  laymen,  was  ordained 
by  Parliament*  Heretics  were  burned  at  Paris,  aod  in 
the  provinces.  Luuig  de  Berquin,  who  combined  a  cul- 
tuTti  which  won  the  admiration  of  Erasmus,  with  the 
religious  earnestness  of  Luther,  was  thrown  into  prison. 
The  King,  however,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  at  the 
earnest  intercession  of  Margaret,  set  him  free.  The  fail- 
ure of  Francis,  in  his  renewed  struggle  in  It^ly,  embold 
ened  the  persecuting  party.  Berquin,  who  had  com- 
menced a  prosecution  against  Beda,  the  leader  of  the 
heresy-hunting  commissionei's  appointed  by  the  Sorbonne, 
was  again  taken  into  custody,  and  this  time  perished, 
before  the  King  could  interpose  to  save  him.  The  theo- 
logical antagonists  of  Reform  went  so  far  as  to  endeavor 
to  put  restrictions  upon  the  prof  essoins  in  the  college  for 
the  ancient  langiiiiges,  and  even  to  lampoon,  in  a  scholas- 
tic comedy,  the  King^s  sister,  against  whom  they  threw 
out  charges  of  hereay,  besides  eondenuiing  her  book,  the 
"Mirror of  the  Sinful  Soul.'*  Francis  was,  at  this  time, 
holding  a  conference  with  Clement  VII.,  in  Provence,  and 
on  his  return  was  extremely  indignant  at  the  treatment 
\>f  his  sister.  He  authorized  Gerard  Roiissel  to  preach 
freely  in  Paris  ;  and  when  Beda  raised  an  outcry  against 
his  sermons,  Francis  caused  Beda  to  be  banished  and 
prosecuted  for  sedition.     He  died  in  prison,  in  1537. 

At  this  moment  it  seemed  doubtful  what  course  France 
would  take  in  the  great  religious  conflict  of  the  period. 
In  1 534,  Henry  YHL  separated  England  from  the  Papacy, 
and  made  himself  the  head  of  the  English  Church,  Tliia 
event  made  a  profound  in^pression  throughout  Christen- 
dom. Since  tbu  Diet  of  Worms,  the  Papacy  had  hist 
the  half  of  Germany  and  of  Switzerland,  then  Denmark 
(in  l/}26),  then  Sweden  (in  1527),  and  now  England 
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The  Netherlands  were  deeply  agitiited,  and  the  confla- 
gration which  Luther  had  kindled  was  spreading  into 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  Teutonic  portion  of  Christendom 
was  lost  to  Rome;  what  would  be  the  decision  of  the 
Romanic  nations  ?  It  was  inevitable  that  all  eyes  should 
be  turned  to  France,  and  to  its  King.^  Early  in  1534, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  came  to  negotiate  in  person  with 
tVancis.  Margaret  corresponded  with  Melancthon,  whoir* 
she  was  desirous  of  bringing  to  France.  The  Landgrave 
resti^red  the  Duke  of  WUrtemberg  to  his  possessions,  and 
in  W'iirtemberg  the  two  forms  of  worship,  Lutheran  and 
CathoHc,  were  made  free.  Fi-ancis  I.  had  approached 
nearer  to  the  Protestants;  and  the  death  of  Clement 
VII.,  in  September  of  this  year  (1534),  had  released 
Francis  from  his  poHtical  ties  with  the  Medici  and  tlie 
Papacy.  The  violent  spirit  of  the  champions  of  the 
Papacy  in  Paris,  the  offensive  proceedings  of  monks  in 
Orleans  and  elsewhere,  had  produced  a  reaction  unfavor- 
able to  their  cause. 

An  eminent  modem  historian  of  France  has  depicted 
the  three  rival  systems,  Rome,  the  Renaissance,  and  the 
Reformation,  which  were  presented  to  the  choice  of. 
France,  and  were  represented  in  three  individuals,  who 
happened  to  be  together  for  a  moment  in  Paris  —  Calvin, 
Rabelais,  Loyola.*  This  interesting  passage  of  Martin 
suggests  a  few  observations  which,  however,  are  not 
wholly  in  accord  with  his  own.  Calvinism  was  a  product 
of  the  French  mind.  In  its  sharp  and  logical  structure 
it  corresponded  to  the  pecuharities  of  the  French  intel- 
lect. In  its  moral  earnestness,  in  its  demand  for  the 
reform  of  ecclesiastical  abuses,  it  found  a  response  in 
the  consciences  of  good  men.  But  Calvinism  was  the 
radical  type  of  Protestantism;  it  broke  abruptly  and 
absolutely  with  the  past,  and  must  for  this  reason  en- 
oounter  a  vast  might  of  opposition  from  traditional  feel- 

1  Hnri  Ifftrtm.  viii.  180.  >  IbiU,  184. 
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inga,  from  sutured  or  Kiipi?rstitious  sissociiit'ujjm.  The 
dogma  rif  pn'tlestuijitioji,  wliich  Calvinism  put  in  the 
forefront  of  its  theology^  would  stir  up  the  hostility  of 
inrn  ill  whom  tbt;  sjiirit  of  the  Rfnaissuiice  was  predom- 
inant, not  tf»  speak  of  other  classes.  It  was,  mortjover,  a 
defeet,  that  Calvinism  did  not  rise  to  the  level  of  religious 
toleration.  In  the  midst  of  their  own  sufferings,  the  Cal- 
vinistic  proaehctrs  of  France  invoked  the  arm  of  the  magis- 
trate to  suppress  and  punish  Anabaptists,  Servetians, 
and  the  hke,  not  as  disturbers  of  civil  order,  but  aa 
heretics.  But  stronger  than  any  other  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  Calvinintic  Reform  was  the  amendment  of 
life  which  it  required.  It  was  too  stem^  unrelenting  a 
foe  of  sensuality  to  make  itaelf  tolenvble  to  a  multitude 
of  men  and  women,  in  the  court  and  out  of  it,  who 
could  have  endured  easily  its  doctrinal  forjiiulas  and  have 
8ubmitted  to  its  method  of  worship.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
ti'eine  fi'om  Calvinism  was  the  spirit  of  Spanish  CathoU 
ieism,  the  reawakened  zeal  for  the  ti*aditionH,  the  au- 
thority, the  imaginative  worship  of  the  old  religion  ;  the 
spirit  of  the  Catholic  Reaction,  which  found  an  embodi 
meet  in  Loyola  and  his  famous  society.  With  thia 
spirit  France  as  a  nation,  France  left  to  its  natural  im- 
pulses and  affinities,  did  not  sympathize.  Between  these 
might}'  contending  forces,  which  more  and  more  were 
cfuning  into  conflict,  was  the  Uterary,  philosophical,  scep- 
tical tamper  of  the  RenaisRance,  which  found  an  exprea- 
Bion  in  that  strangest  of  writers,  Rabelais,  whose  extraor- 
dinary genius  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  profoundest 
students  of  litemture,  whose  influence  upon  the  French 
language  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Dante  upon  the 
Italian,  and  who  veiled  under  a  mask  of  burlesque  fiction  — 
of  filth  and  ribaldry,  t^in,  wo  must  add  —  his  ideas  upon 
human  nature,  society,  education,  and  religion.  The 
follies  of  monks  and  priests,  the  sophistry  and  ferocity 
of   the  Sorbonne,  he  lashea  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
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neecled  powerful  protectoTS  to  save  him  frmn  tlinir  wrath 
His  own  religinii  dues  iioL  exknitl  bey  and  a  theiani,  in 
which  even  persomil  iiniiiorlality  has  no  i;lear  reeognition. 
It  is  doubUess  true  that  one  type  of  tliouglit  and  feeling 
in  France  at  that  day  is  reflecled  on  the  pagos  of  (xar- 
gantiia  and  PantagnieL  A  little  luter,  a  9cepti<'isin  of 
&  somewhat  modified  type,  yet  a  genuine  product,  like- 
wise, of  the  Renaissance,  appears  in  Montai^ie.  What- 
ever attractions  tliis  species  of  philosophical  scepticism, 
or  of  natm^  religion,  may  have  for  the  French  mind,  it 
was  too  intangible  in  form,  it  had  too  little  of  earnestnesa 
and  courage,  to  mediate  between  the  two  resolute  com- 
batants who  were  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  France. 
Much^  if  not  everytliiiig,  depended  on  the  path  which 
the  hesitating  monarch,  Francis  I.,  would  conchidc  to 
take.  The  French  monarchy,  it  hi^a  been  said,  wliich  had 
been  emancipated  poHtically  from  Rcjme  since  Philip  the 
Fair,  had  nothing  to  gain  by  becoming  Protestant.*  But 
at  least  it  had  much  to  gain  by  preserving  its  independ- 
ence ;  by  refusing  to  enlist  in  the  n^actionary,  repressive 
policy  of  Spanish  CatlioUcism  ;  by  declining  to  partake  in 
a  work  in  which  the  House  of  Austria  had  taken  tlie 
leading  part.  But  Francis  1.  did  not  assume  a  distinct 
and  independent  position.  He  did  not  embrace  Protcij- 
tautism ;  he  did  not  consistently  throw  himself  upon  the 
side  of  ultramontane  Catholicism.  Now  partially  toler 
ating  the  Reformation,  and  now  persecuting  it  with  Uim> 
cruelty,  be  adhered  to  no  definite  policy.  By  this  un- 
decided and  vacillating  attitude  he  brought  upon  his 
country  incalculable  miseries,  civil  ware  in  which  France 
became  "  not  the  arbiter,  but  the  prey,  of  Europe,*'  and 
its  soil  "  the  frightful  theatre  of  the  battle  of  sects  and 
nations.'*  "  His  dynasty  perished  in  blood  and  mire/* 
and  France  would  have  perished  with  it,  had  not  thia 
tate  been  arrested  by  a  statesman  and  warrior  whom 
Providence  raised  up  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  his  country.^ 

I  HigMt,  quoted  by  Rrnri  Utrtis,  viil.  9a&  3  Martin,  p.  117 
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Notwitlistanclmg  his  frieu-Uy  professions  to  the  LutlicF- 
anS)  it  soon  uppt^'^nYnl  tlr.it  if  Francis  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  a  Refonnullon  after  the  Erasnnari  type,  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  attacks  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sacraments  or  upon  tho  hierarchical  system  of  the  Churcli, 
the  topics  which  his  sister,  io  her  writings,  had  avoided. 
Nor  had  he  any  disposition  to  coimtenance  movements 
tiiat  involved  a  religious  division  in  his  kingdom.  As 
long  as  religious  dissent  was  confined  to  men  of  rank  and 
education,  the  King  might  discountenance  the  use  of 
force  to  repress  it ;  but  when  it  penetrated  into  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people,  the  case  was  different.  Unity  in 
religion  was  an  element  in  the  strength  of  Ms  monarchy, 
of  %vhich  he  boListed.  He  prized  the  old  maxim,  *'  Un  roi, 
un  foi,  un  loi."  When,  therefore,  in  October,  1534,  in- 
considerate zealots  posted  at  the  comers  of  the  streets 
in  Paris,  and  even  on  the  door  of  the  King's  chamber  at 
BloLi,  placards  denouncing  the  mass,  he  signalized  liis 
devotion  to  the  Catholic  religion  by  coming  to  Pari*^  to 
take  part  in  solemn  religious  processions,  and  ui  the 
burning,  with  circumstances  of  atrocious  cruelty,  of 
eighteen  heretics.  Yet  again  he  showed  himself  anxious 
to  cement  a  political  alliance  with  tlie  German  Protes- 
tants, and  even  entered  into  negotiations  looking  to  a 
union  of  the  opposing  religions  parties.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  invite  Melancthon  to  Paris  to  help  forward  the  en- 
terprise. He  claimed  that  the  persons  who  had  been  put 
to  death  were  fanatics  and  seditious  people,  whom  the 
safety  of  tlie  State  rendered  it  necessary  to  destroy.  In 
truth,  the  Grand  Master,  Montmorenci,  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Toumon,  active  promoters  of  persecution,  had  per- 
suaded him  that  the  posting  of  the  placards  Wiis  the  first 
step  in  a  great  plot  of  Anabaptists,  who  designed  to  do 
in  France  what  they  had  done  in  Muuster.*  But  the 
unwillingness  of  Francis  to  produce  a  Bchism,  or  to  plac« 
i  Henri  Martin,  viii.»9. 
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himself  in  antagonism  to  the  Catholic  Church  jbliged  biwr 
to  give  his  approval  to  a  rigid  statement  of  doctrine,  in 
opposition  to  the  Protestant  views,  which  tlie  Sorbonne 
put  forth,  m  the  form  of  a  direction  to  preacliers.^  He 
even  did  not  lift  a  finger,  in  1545,  to  prevent  the  whole- 
sale slaughter  of  his  unoffending  Waldensian  subjects. 
His  governing  aim  was  to  upliold  the  power  of  France,  und 
to  withstand  and  reduce  the  power  of  the  Emperor.  Hence 
|j«;  cultivated  the  friendship  and  assisted  the  cause  of  the 
J*rotestants  in  Germany,  while  he  was  inflicting  impris- 
onment and  death  upon  their  brethren  in  France.  It  was 
not  partiality  for  Protestantism,  but  hostility  to  Charles, 
that  moved  him ;  and  so  strong  was  this  sentiment,  that 
lie  did  not  hesitate  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Turks, 
for  the  sake  of  weakening  his  adversary.  On  the  whole, 
during  the  reign  of  Francis,  Protestant  opinions  found 
not  a  little  favor  among  the  higher  classes.  For  a  while, 
it  was  Lutheranism  that  was  adopted.  But  Luther  was 
too  thoroughly  a  German  to  be  congenial  to  the  French 
mind.  It  was  Calvinism,  as  soon  as  Calvinism  arose, 
which  attracted  the  sympathies  of  the  Frenchmen  who 
accepted  the  Protestant  faith. 

Farel  and  Calvin  were  both  fugitives  from  perse- 
cution in  France.  Calvin  returned  to  Geneva  from  his 
banishment  in  1541.  More  and  more  Geneva  became 
an  asylum  for  Frenchmen  whom  intolerance  drove  from 
their  country.  Many  of  them  came,  wearing  the  scars 
which  the  instruments  of  torture  had  left  upon  them. 
As  the  victims  of  religious  cruelty  emerged  from  the 
passes  of  the  Jura  and  caught  sight  of  the  holy  city, 
they  fell  on  their  knees  with  thanksgivings  to  God.* 
From  thirty  printing-offices  of  Geneva,  Protestant  workg 
were  sent  forth,  which  were  scattered  over  France  by 
3olporteurs  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  The  Bible  in 
French  was  issued  in  a  little  volume,  which  it  was  easy 

I  EMnkt,  i.  116.  *  Sismondi,  Hittoirt  dtt  Frmsait,  xiii.  H  ftq. 
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fco  bide;  ddOs  ihe  Psahna,  in  the  T^sion  of  neiiiei.1 
liaroi,  witli  the  interlineftr  nunc  of  GooduneL*  CalTUi 
was  indefatigable  In  exhartiiig  and  oncouiaging  bia  couii 
trymen  by  bia  ktteis.  Preaehera  wbo  were  tnuned  at 
bis  ade  r&turned  to  their  ooontij  and  ministered  to  the 
little  churches  which  long  held  their  worship  in  secret 
llie  Refonnadon  spread  rapidly,  especially  in  the  Soatb 
of  fiance.  The  spectacle  of  godly  men  of  pare  liTea, 
led  to  the  stake,  while  atheists  aifed  sooffen  were  tolernted 
if  they  would  go  to  the  mass,  alienated  many  from  Um 
old  religico. 

neniT  II.,  wiio  soooeeded  bis  £sthGr  in  1547,  bad  no 
sTRipathy  with  Protestantian.  lie  might  support  the 
Proteatanta  abroad  when  a  political  object  was  to  be 
gained,  as  wben  be  entered  into  a  treaty  witb  Hanrioe  at 
the  time  when  the  latter  was  about  to  take  ap  arms 
against  the  £niperor;  bot  at  home  be  cooperated  with 
tbe  Sorbonne,  wbo  were  more  and  more  bnsy  in  their 
work  ol  extirpating  £alse  doctnne  by  btiming  the  books 
and  peraoiis  of  its  pnifeavNra,  Tbe  tage  of  the  oonunon 
people,  and  eren  the  holy  horror  of  lioentioas  courtiera, 
were  excited  by  fictitians  tadea  of  aboiniuable  Tioe  wbicb 
said  to  be  practiced  in  tbe  meetii^  of  the  Hngoe* 
To  be  objects  of  tbis  sott  of  oalomny  has  been 
a  common  experience  of  sects  which  haTO  been  obliged  to 
oondiict  tbar  rites  in  secrecy.' 

Tet  in  this  reign  tbe  Protestant  opinions  made  great 
progresa.  In  1558^  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  two 
tfaoosand  places  of  reformed  worship  scattered  orer 
Fhuioe,  and  coi^regations  nnmbering  foor  hundred  thou- 
Mud.  Tbey  were  oiganixed  after  the  Preebytertan  form, 
aod  n  ere  adherents  of  the  Genevan  type  of  doctrine*     In 
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1669  tlmy  vontunnl  Ui  hold  a  gi^uond  ayiunl  in  Paria, 
wbwo  tlioY  adopt tnl  tlu»ir  ooiifosaiou  of  faith  and  dt»tor« 
iniiUHl  the  mothixl  of  their  ohun*h  or^iiu/u^tioii. 

Aft  or  Honry  tHmchidinl  tho  dis;\sti\ms  poa^v  of  Cattviu- 
Canibn^sis,  bv  whioh  hia  tHuuiuostxS  in  It«ly  and  in  the 
Nothorhvndii  woiv  givon  up  to  Sjniiu,  and  hia  danghtor, 
Kli/aK'tl),  NYius  to  Ih>  niarriinl  tt>  IMiilip  II.,  and  hia  aiator, 
Mai-gari^t,  to  tho  Duko  of  Savoy,  ho  oomnionooil  witli 
fn^ah  vigor  tho  work  of  [H^rainnition.  It  wna  involvwl  in 
thia  troaty  that  tho  two  kinga  ahould  nnito  in  tho  aup- 
pnWon  of  hon^ay.  **  Tho  King  of  FnuuHs  which,  ainw 
tho  rt^voraoa  of  CharU^j  V.,  had  Inn^n  tho  lirat  |Hnvor  in 
KuroiHs  Kuiglit,  at  tho  prioo  of  many  pnn'imva,  tho  mnk 
of  Lioutonant  of  tho  King  of  S^vun  in  tho  Catholic 
ptu'ty/*  *  Ho  unoxiHH»tt\lly  prt^aontod  hiniaolf  in  a  aoaaion 
of  Parhaniont,  whoro  a  niiUlor  poUoy  had  In^in  to  iin«i 
advivatoa,  and  onU^rinl  tho  two  niondn^ra  who  luul  ox- 
pn^aainl  thonwolvoa  nu«t  oniphatioally  on  tliat  aido  to  U* 
alint  up  in  tho  BustiU\  Ho  dtvlaixnl  that  ho  wouhi  niako 
tlio  oxtirj>*ition  of  hoivay  hia  prinoijial  buainoaa,  and  by 
K»ttor  thrt^atomni  tho  Parlianiont  and  inferior  ixuirtA  in 
i^aat*  thoy  ahowod  any  K^iionoy  U^  hon^tii^.  Hut  in  a  tilt 
whioh  forniod  a  )mrt  of  tho  foativiUa  in  honor  of  tJio  mar- 
riagi>a,  a  apUntor  fn^ni  tho  B[HMir  of  Montgt^niory,  tho 
Captain  of  liia  Guanla,  atruok  hia  oyo  tuid  intliottHl  a 
doadly  wound.  It  atvnuni  t4)  tho  Protoataiita  that  in  tho 
moinont  of  oxtrtMno  pril  the  hand  of  tJio  Ahnighty  wna 
Btrt^tohtnl  out  to  dolivor  thorn  (^1660). 

Thua  far  jH^raivution  hml  faibnl  of  ita  doaign.  **  Tlio 
fanatics  and  tlio  ]>oliticiana  ha<l  thought  to  nnnihilato 
horoay  by  tho  nund>or  and  atnuMty  of  the  puniahnionta : 
tlioy  iMHwiviHl  witli  dianiay  that  tho  hydm  nuiltiplitni 
ttaelf  un«U»r  their  Wowa.  Thoy  l\ud  only  auiWMHhHl  in 
exalting  to  a  dcgnn^  unhoartl  of  .1h>'  >!v,  all  that  thoro  are 
of  horoio  jM»w,*ra  in  tho  human  aouK     For  one  martyi 
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who  disappeared  in  the  flamt^s,  there  presoutrd  i  hemselves 
a  luindred  more  :  men,  womeii»  t^hildrfii,  jnarched  tn  their 
piniishoieot,  aiiigiiig  the  PsiUms  of  Muroi,  or  the  Canticle 
of  Shiieoii  — 

R«pi>elez  votre  Servitcur, 
Seigneur!  j'ai  vu  votre  Sauvcur. 

Many  expired  ih  ecstasy,  bisensible  to  the  refined  criel- 
ties  of  the  savages  who  iiweiiteil  tortures  to  proluiig  their 
agony.  More  than  one  judge  died  of  eonstcniation  or  re- 
moi-se.  Otiiers  eiid>i"ai;ed  the  faitli  of  tliose  whom  they  sent 
to  the  scalToUl.  Tlie  executioner  at  Dijui.i  was  converted 
at  the  f<iot  of  the  p^Te,  All  the  great  phenomena,  in  the 
most  vast  proportions,  of  the  first  days  of  Clunstiauity, 
were  seen  to  reappear.  Most  of  the  vietims  died  with 
the  eye  turned  towards  tliat  New  Jeruwdeni,  tliat  holy  city 
of  the  AIp8»  whei^  some  had  been  to  seek,  whence  others 
had  reeeived  tlie  Word  of  God.  Not  a  preaeher,  !iot  a 
niissionary  w^as  eondenined  who  did  not  siUute  Calvin 
from  afar,  thanking  him  for  having  prepared  him  for  so 
beautiful  an  end.  Tliey  no  more  thought  of  reproaching 
Calvin  for  not  following  them  into  France  than  a  .soldier 
reproaches  his  general  for  not  plunging  into  the  inelce^'' ' 
We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  eircunistances  tliat  con- 
verted the  Huguenots  into  a  political  pai1y.  With  the 
accession  of  Francis  11. ,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  Catharine  de 
Mediei,  the  widow  of  the  late  king  and  the  mother  of 
his  suc(;*essor»  hoped  to  gratify  her  ambition  by  ruling  the 
kingdom.  The  daughter  of  Lorenzo  IK,  of  Florence,  and 
l!ie  niece  of  Clement  VIL.  her  ehildhootl  hud  been  passr-il 
in  an  atmosphere  of  duplicity,  and  she  had  tlioroughly 
imbibed  the  unprincipled  maxims  of  the  Itahan  school  ai 
politics.  The  death  of  the  Dauphin  had  made  !ier  hu^iband 
tha  heir  of  the  throne  ;  but  his  aviTsiou  to  Iier  was  such 
that,  at  an  earlier  da}^  when  it  was  supijosed  that  r.o  chil- 
iren  would  spring  from  her  marriage,  there  was  an  idea 

I  Brartm,  viij.  480. 
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of  Bending  her  back  to  Italy.  She  had  to  pay  assiduous 
court  to  the  mistresses  of  her  father-iii-law  and  her  hus- 
band. Even  after  the  birth  of  her  children  and  after  her 
Jiusbaud  ascended  the  throne;  she  did  not  escape  from  her 
Immiliating  position.  She  was  dependent  upon  the  good 
offices  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  Henry's  mistress,  for  the 
maintenance  of  relations  with  her  husband,  whose  repug- 
nance to  her  was  partly  founded  on  physical  peculiarities, 
which  were  derived  from  her  profligate  fatlier  and  which 
entailed  a  diseased  constitution  upon  her  children.*  Ac- 
customed from  early  cliildhood  to  hide  her  thoughts  and 
feelings  ;  without  conscience  and  almost  without  a  heart ; 
caring  little  for  religion  except  to  liaW  its  restraints, 
Catharine  had  nursed  her  dream  of  ambition  in  secret.^ 
But  the  fact  that  Francis  was  legally  of  age,  though  practi^ 
cally  in  his  minority,  disappointed  her  hope.  It  imme- 
diately appeared  that  'the  young  King  was  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  family  of  Guise.  Claude  of  Guise  had 
b(?en  a  wealthy  and  prominent  nobleman  of  Lorraine, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Marignano,  and  in  the 
subsequent  contests  with  Charles  V.  Two  of  his  sons, 
Francis,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, had  acquii-ed  great  power  under  Henry  IL  :  the 
Duke  as  a  military  leader,  especially  by  the  successful 
defense  of  Metz  and  the  taking  of  Calais ;  and  the  Car- 
dinal as  Confessor  of  the  King,  whose  conscience,  Beza 
3ays,  he  carried  in  his  sleeve.  Tlieir  sister  had  married 
James  V.  of  Scotland  ;  and  her  daughter,  Mary  Stuart, 
,vho  was  to  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  history  of  tlie 
4»ge,  was  wedded  to  the  youtlif  ul  King,  Francis  1 1.  He  was 
reak  in  mind  and  body,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
Cardinjil  and  the  Duke,  both  of  them  aspiring  and  adroit 

1  Micholet,  GucrresJe  Rilit/ion,  p.  -W. 

3  An(|iietil  strive.s  to  paint  Catharine,  in  some  points,  ia  a  lo«s  unfavor%blc 
igl:t.    V  F.*j>ril  ih  li  Lif/ne,  \.  54.      She  is  cbaraiierized  hy  llie  Due  d'AumaU 
la  be'iUfi  "without  afTections,  without  priucipleK,  and  >--.ihout  8«:ruples.''     Bii- 
V>rjf  of  the  Priwe*  of  Conddf  i.  8€ 
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men,  with  tbe  aid  of  the  vigorous  and  beautiful  young 
Queen,  to  maintain  a  complete  ascendency  over  bira. 
The  Cardinal  was  supreme  in  the  afifairs  of  State,  the 
Dnko  in  the  military  department.  It  was  an  .issociation 
of  tbe  soldier  and  the  diplomatist,  th<j  lion  and  the  fox, 
for  their  commnn  aggrandizement.  Tlif  Giiis(\s  set  tlum- 
Belves  up  as  the  eliainpious  of  the  old  religion,  althuugh 
they  at  fii'st  adopted  the  policy  of  \A'ithstanding  Charlea 
V.  through  an  alliance  ivith  the  Pope,  They  had  largo 
hopes  of  acquiring  power  in  Ikdy,  and  iissumed  to  inherit 
the  claiui  of  the  house  of  Anjou  to  Naples.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Francis  their  first  ijtep  was  to  induce  the  King 
to  give  a  courteous  disiuissal  to  the  Grand  C< instable, 
MontmuroiK'i,  who,  with  his  numerous  relatives,  had  been 
the  rivals  of  the  Guises  and  had  shared  with  them  the 
ofHcea  and  honors  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  by  the  sup- 
port of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  one  of  whose  daughters  had 
married  their  brother,  that  tlie  Guises  were  eiiiiUled  lir^t 
to  make  themselves  the  equals  and  then  the  superiui-s  of 
Montmorenci,  whom  they  greatly  outstripped  in  political 
sagacity.' 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  great  nobles  of 
France  would  quietly  see  the  control  of  the  government 
practic^dly  usurped  by  pei-suns  whom  they  considered  up- 
8tart«,  who  had  seized  on  places  that  tlid  not  belong  to 
them  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  reahii.  The  oppo- 
sition to  the  Guises  centered  in  two  families,  tlie  housee 
of  Bourbon  and  Chatillon.  The  three  brothel's  of  the 
fijrmer  house  were  princes  of  the  blood,  being  descended 
Iry  a  collateral  line  from  Louis  IX.  Anthony  of  Wn- 
dome,  tbe  eldest,  who  by  his  marriagti  with  Jeanne  d'Ab 
bret,  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  wore  the  title  of  King  <►! 
Navarre,  had  b^en  moved  to  take  the  side  of  the  Protes- 
tants, but  was  a  man  of  weak  und  vacillating  character. 
He  had  no  loftier  hope  than  to  get  back  from  Spain  lui 

>  Henri  Mulla,  riii.  363. 
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principality  of  Navaire,  or  to  provide  himself  with  an 
equivalent  dominion  elsewhere.  The  second  brother, 
Charles,  the  Cardinal  of  Rouen,  was  of  a  similar  temper- 
ament. The  third,  Louis,  Prince  of  Cond^,  was  a  brave 
man,  not  without  noble  qualities,  but  rash  in  counsel,  and 
not  proof  against  the  enticements  of  sensual  pleasure. 
The  Protestant  wives  of  these  men,  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
and  the  Princess  of  Cond^,  a  niece  of  the  Constable,  had 
more  firmness  of  religious  conviction  than  their  husbands. 
The  three  brothers  of  the  house  of  Chatillon,  sons  of 
Louisa  of  Montmorenci,  the  sister  of  the  Constable,  were 
men  of  a  nobler  make.  These  were  Odet,  Cardinal  of 
Chatillon,  Admiral  Coligny,  and  Dandelot,  Colonel  of  the 
Cisalpine  infantry.  Coligny  had  acquired  great  credit  by 
nitroducing  strict  discipline  into  the  French  infantry,  and 
by  valor  at  St.  Quentin  and  elsewhere.  In  all  the  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  character  that  constitute  human  great- 
ness, he  was  without  a  peer.  His  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  cause  was  sincere  and  immovable. 

That  the  Bourbons  and  the  great  nobles  who  were  con 
nected  with  them  should  seek  the  support  of  the  perse- 
cuted Calvinists,  and  that  the  latUir,  in  turn,  should  seek 
for  deliverance  through  them,  was  natural.^  The  Guises 
were  virtual  usurpers,  who  had  taken  the  station  that  be- 
longed to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
were  persecutors.  The  nobles,  their  antagonists,  and  their 
Protestant  co-religionists  had  a  common  cause.  There 
was  a  union  of  pohtical  and  religious  motives  to  bind 
them  all  together.  If  political  considerations  had  a  gov- 
erning weight  with  Anthony  of  Navarre  and  some  other 
leaders,  this  was  the  misfortune,  and  a  heavy  misfortune 
it  proved,  of  the  Huguenots ;  but  it  was  not  their  fault. 
While  it  is  vain  to  ignore  the  influence  of  political 
aspirations,  it  is  a  greater  error  of  some  writers,  like 
Davila,  to  ascribe  the  whole  movement  of  the  Huguenot 
1  Banke,  1. 154. 
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leaders  to  motives  of  this  cluirai."tei\^  Tlioro  waa  ou  theii 
part  a  thorough  opptjsition  to  the  cruel  persecution  of  the 
Calvhiists^  ami  an  nttsK-hiiKnit  to  tln'ir  caiuse,  vvliidi,  if  it 
was  incoiLstaut  in  some  ca.ses,  pi'ovetl  iu  otlioirf  a  profouud 
and  growing  convit'tion^.su<tli  anno  terrors  and  no  sacrifices 
*^(mld  weaktMi. 

Calvin,  like  t!ie  Lutheran  reformora,  preaclied  the  doo 
tiineof  ohodiencG  to  rulers,  and  nnconiplainiug  Biibniission 
to  suffering  and  death.^  For  furty  years  the  unolTendiiig 
Huguenots  had  acted  on  this  princi]ilo  and  submitted  to 
indescribable  indignities  and  cruelties,  inflicted  often  by 
men  who  in  tlieirown  daily  lives  viohited  every  command- 
nieut  of  the  decalogue.  But  evoii  Calvin  held  that  Chris- 
tians might  hiwfully  take  up  arms,  under  authorized 
leaders,  to  overthrow  usurpation.  We  shall  see,  more- 
over, that  it  was  the  unclieeked  atrocities,  not  of  magis- 
trates, but  of  their  subjects,  acting  without  color  of  law, 
that  kindled  tlie  flames  of  ci\al  war.  But  in  France,  as 
in  Germany^  during  this  period,  the  rehictance  of  the 
Protestants  to  abandon  the  ground  of  passive  resistance 
and  to  rise  against  their  oppressors,  the  in«lecision  of  the 
Fmtest^\nt«  on  tliis  question,  more  than  once  cost  them 
deal*. 

The  coiispiraey  of  Andioise  was  a  plot,  of  which  a  French 
gentleman,  La  Honaudie,  w^'is  the  most  active  contriver, 
to  disposse&s  the  Guises  of  their  position  by  force  aud  to 

1  Davila  [Slorin  delU  Gueiix  CiviU  di  Fiuncut)  duacribts  a  fohiial  ineetirigin 
VrnrttmH^  nt  which  Comli*  antl  others  a<lvocaterl  an  opon  war,  hut  Coligijy 
ersiiailed  tlium  to  adnpl  a  more  f  rafty  pnlioy.  Davila  makes  the  conspimcj' 
iT  AinlK»l!<iD  tlie  rt^stilt  of  Ihia  cuiifereiice.  liuL  it  is  not  credihlu  Ihut  such  ■ 
I'Htfuience  wo*  ever  hold.  See  the  scurcLiug  criticism  of  I>a','ila  hy  Rnnkc, 
t'liim.  Gfsrhii'hte,  v.  3Beq. 

'■*  See  IlenrVt  iii*  S-IS,  and  Beil.,  p.  154  seq.  Speaking  of  the  ctkuui^ol  which 
■if  ^ave  in  reference  to  the  Arnbujse  ooiispiracy,  Culvin  says:  "  Ciipendanl  Im 
Iflinentations  e-itnyent  prnndos  dc  rinhnmanit*'  qiion  exorf/oit  pour  atwilir  la 
riligton:  mesmc  tf'heiire  en  heitrc  on  attendoit  une  horriblo  boiichprie,  p^mi 
irxliTiiiiniT  tons  les  (lovrfi*  fidelcs."  fie  ^flys,  that  ht>  replied,  that  if  a  sitig^lc 
Irttpof  hhiml  wi<r<>  Hhcd,  ri\<^rs  of  hhiod  wouM  flow  nvi-r  Hurfipc;  mcTfover 
i!ittt  ii  is  betlLT  "  for  ufi  nil  lu  fH'rivh  a  huiidrcfl  tiino.':,  titan  Otnt  the  ntmt  <l  (h< 
•liferent*  *jf  th«  liospid  shtmld  iw  expuaed  to  »uch  opprolirjum/' 
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plaeo  the  control  of  tlie  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
princes  of  tlie  blood.  Conde  appears  to  have  been  privy 
to  it.  Coligny  refused  to  take  part  in  it ;  Calvin  tried  to 
dissuade  La  Ronaudie  from  executing  liis  project,  which 
the  Reformer  sternly  disapproved,  unless  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  not  Cond^  alone,  but  the  first  of  them  in  rank, 
were  to  sanction  it,  and  Parliament  were  to  join  with 
them.^  The  Guises  were  forewarned  and  forearmed,  and 
took  a  savag<i  revenge,  not  only  upon  the  conspirators,  but 
upon  a  great  number  of  innocent  Protestants,  whom  the 
conspirators  had  invited  to  the  court  to  present  their 
petitions,  but  who  had  no  further  complicity  in  the 
undertaking  (1560). 

The  commotion  of  which  this  abortive  scheme  was  an 
impressive  sign,  had  the  effect  to  moderate  for  the  mo-, 
ment  the  policy  of  the  Cai'dinal.  The  prisons  were 
opened  and  the  Protestants  set  at  hberty.  The  Edict  of 
Romoi*antin,  in  1560,  still  forbade  all  Protestant  assem- 
blies for  woi-ship,  but  proceedings  against  individuals  on 
account  of  their  faith  were  to  be  dropped.  The  tares,  it 
was  said,  had  become  too  strong  to  be  eradicated  from  the 
field.  Tlie  Protestants  made  an  appeal  for  liberty  to 
meet  together  for  worship.     Their  petition  was  boldly 

1  See  Calvin's  letter,  cited  above,  on  the  subject  (April  16, 1561),  in  Henry, 
lii.  21;  Beil.,  p.  153.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  La  Kenaudie  represented 
Cond^  to  be  the  silent  leader  of  the  enterprise.  That  he  was  is  generally  a8> 
iumed,  and  probably  with  truth.  Henri  Martin,  viii.  34  seq.  Sismocdi,  Fit- 
Unre  des  Frarn^nis^  xviii.  132.  Due  d'Aumale,  Hittory  of  the  Princes  of  C»ndi^ 
i.  56.  It  is  80  stated  by  Beza,  Histoirt  des  kyUaes  Rif.,  i.  260.  Kanke  says: 
"  Mit  liistorischer  Bcstimuithcit  liis.«t  sich  selbst  nicht  sagen  ob  La  Renaudie 
Rich  mit  (\>nd<^  verabredet  hatte."  (i.  147.)  Ranke  adverts  to  the  denial  of 
Cond<^;  but  he  only  denied  that  he  had  been  a  party  in  any  enterprise  against 
the  King  or  the  State.  Uc  would  not  have  admitted  that  the  Conspiracy  of  Am- 
bolse  was  directctl  again«t  either.  See  Mrs.  Marsh's  intt-n'stinpc  work.  The  Pro$ 
ftef,  in  France  (Ix)ndon,  1847;,  i.  142,  n.  Brantome,  who  rines  to  something 
ike  cuthusia^ni  iii  praisin^^  the  virtues  of  Coii^ny,  says  that  the  conspirators  were 
prevented  by  his  known  probit}'  ana  sense  cf  honor  from  imparting  to  him  their 
■ecret.  Les  TJommes  Jlinstrts,  l  iii.  xx.  <M.  'Admiral  de  Chastillon).  Bran* 
t>mz  compares  Coligny  and  Guise,  aa  lapidaries  «he  says)  place  together  twc 
liamvmU  of  ux<iuii»itu  beautv 
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presented  to  the  King  m  an  Assembly  of  Notables  at 
Fontaiu»A>lcaii  by  Coligiiy,  who  had  espoused,  t)ut  not  yet 
publiely  prufesisL'd,  t!ie  ni'w  op  in  ions.  At  the  siime  time, 
a  demujiil  was  made  f<jr  a  m*  etlug  of  the  States  General, 
to  consider  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  a  National 
Council  to  rtgulate  the  atfaii's  of  rehgiou.  The  Cardiiud 
was  obliged  to  acquiesce.  The  Guises  now  exerted  all 
their  influence  to  combine  a.n  overwhelming  party  against 
the  Protestants  and  the  Bourbon  princes.  Calvin  ad- 
hered to  his  principle  and  discountenanced  all  violence  on 
the  side  of  the  Protestants,  who  were  inclined  to  take 
possession  of  churches  j  but  he  sought  to  persuade  the 
princes  to  collect  the  nobles  of  Provence,  Languedoc, 
and  Norinaiidy,  luid  make  such  a  demonstration  as  would 
of  itself,  without  bloodshed,  break  down  the  power  of 
their  ant-agonists.  The  frivohms  Anthony  of  Navuire 
was  not  equal  to  so  niaiily  an  undertaldng.  Sunmioned 
by  the  court  to  Orleans,  he  went  with  Gondc.  They 
went,  aware  of  the  peril  in  which  they  placed  themselves, 
:md  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  their  friends  and  the 
entreaties  of  their  wives.  Conde  Wiis  put  under  arrest, 
on  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  Amboise  Conspiracy. 
The  King  of  Navarre  was  deprived  of  his  officers  and 
guards,  and  surrounded  with  soldiei-s  and  spies.  The 
Deputies  of  the  Estates,  as  they  arrived,  found  everything 
in  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal ;  and  were  to  be  compelled, 
at  the  outset,  to  sign  a  Catholic  creed.  The  same  test 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  chevaliers  of  the  Order  of  St. 
^lichael,  the  French  cardinals,  the  prelates,  the  noblea, 
and  the  royal  officers  present  at  Orleans.  The  laymen 
who  should  refuse  to  sign  this  formulary  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  their  offices  and  estates,  and  the  next  day 
sent  to  the  stake.  Ecclesiastics  were  to  be  remanded  to 
their  own  order  for  trial  and  judguient.  It  was  expectccj 
that  Coliguy  and  Dandelot,  and  probably  their  brother 
the  Cardinal,  would  be  invoU'ed  in  this  destruction  of  th« 
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Protestant  leaders.  The  same  creed  was  to  be  imposed 
on  all  officials  and  pastors  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
the  requirement  was  to  be  enforced  by  bodies  of  soldiers, 
who  were  to  march  through  the  land.  The  dominion  of 
the  CathoUc  Church  was  to  be  at  once  estabUshed.  The 
Guises  pushed  forward,  with  all  possible  rapidity,  the 
process  against  Conde,  who  was  charged  with  high  trea- 
son.i  He  was  condemned,  and  the  10th  of  December  was 
the  day  fixed  for  his  execution.  Just  then,  on  the  5th  of 
December,  1560,  the  young  King  suddenly  died.  Once 
more  the  Protestants  felt  that  an  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence had  saved  them.  "  When  all  was  lost,"  said  Beza, 
"  behold  the  Lord  our  God  awoke !  " 

The  opportunity  of  the  Queen  Mother  had  come  at 
last.  The  question  whether  her  second  son,  Charles  IX., 
was  in  his  minority,  could  not  be  doubtful.  She  assumed 
the  practical  guardianship  of  him,  and  with  it  a  virtual 
regency.  The  plan  of  the  Guises  to  crush  the  house  ol 
Bourbon,  and  their  supporters,  by  a  single  blow,  had 
failed.  L'Hospital  easily  convinced  the  Queen  that  it 
was  for  her  interest  to  liberate  Cond^,  and  to  put  a  check 
upon  the  power  of  the  opposite  party,  which  had  barely 
failed  of  attaining  to  absolute  control.  The  Duke  was 
too  wise  to  attempt  to  retain  the  supremacy,  which  the 
Cardinal,  his  brother,  was  not  disposed  to  relinquish.  The 
King  of  Navarre  became  Lieutenant-general.     The  Con- 

1  That  the  exbtence  of  this  plot  was  credited  by  the  Huguenot  leaden  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt.  For  the  evidence  of  its  reality,  which  appears  to  be  sufficient, 
Hce  Henri  Martin,  ix.  54.  n.  Ranke  says :  "  Ich  habe  manches  gefunUeo,  wo- 
(lurch  diese  Behauptungen  "  —  the  reports  of  the  conspiracy  —  "  bestatigt,  nicht* 
wodurch  sie  ganz  ausser  Zweifel  gesetzt  wiirden."  i.  156.  Martin  says :"  The 
ftuthenticity  of  the  plot,  as  to  its  substance,  is  not  doubtful.  The  Guises  sent  is 
far  as  Turkey  to  induce  the  Sultan  not  to  hinder,  by  any  diversion  against  the 
Austrian  States,  the  work  of  the  destruction  of  heretics.  The  interminable 
discussions  as  to  the  premeditation  of  St  BartholvmetOj  interesting  from  a  his- 
torical point  of  view,  are  extremely  vain  from  the  moral  point  of  view.  T!ie 
8t.  Bartholomew  —  that  is  to  say,  the  extermmation  of  the  heretics  by  force, 
open  or  with  the  aid  of  stratagem  — had  always  been  in  the  heart  of  the  chiefs  of 
*Jbe  persecuting  party.   They  maaaacred,  when  they  could,  just  as  they  bnmed.^ 
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itable  Montmorenci  recovered  the  direction  of  iniiitarj 
affairs,  but  the  Guises  kept  tlieir  places  iu  the  Council, 
a:nl  Duke  Franris  retained  llie  pust  of  master  of  the 
royal  househuUl.  The  Hugueuota^  as  they  came  to  be 
called,'  were  powerful  m  numbers,  and  still  more  in  the 
eliavacter  of  their  party.  Entire  counties  were  alniobt 
N\  holly  Protestant.  They  were  strong  among  the  noblet; 
and  educated  elass.  Many  rich  uiei-chants  adhered  to 
them.  But  their  largest  support  was  from  the  intelligent 
middle  classes,  the  lutisans  in  the  cities ;  although  not  a 
few  of  the  lower  orders,  who  had  seen  the  world,  and 
were  practiced  iu  bearing  arms,  were  in  the  Hugueutjt 
ranks.  In  a  representation  made  to  the  Pope,  in  1561, 
by  the  ndddle  piirty  of  French  prelates,  it  was  stated 
that  a  quarter  of  the  entu*e  population  of  the  kingdom 
wei'e  Protestanta.  That  it  would  be  impracticable  to 
exterminate  them,  and  that  both  parties  sliould  uuike  up 
their  minds  to  live  together  iu  peace,  was  the  cun^nction 
of  a  few  dispassionate  and  far-sighted  men,  among  whom 
was  the  Chancellor  LTIuspltal,  who  Jiad  been  called  to 
his  office  after  the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise,  and  who  put 
forth  his  best  exertions  to  recommend  this  wise  and  hu- 
mane policy.  His  tolerant  views  were  reflected  in  edict* 
of  the  States  General  at  ( Jrleans,  where,  also,  sound  re- 
forms were  adopted  iu  the  administration  of  justice  ;  but 
these  measures  were  resisted  by  Parliament,  and  by  the 
Catholics  attached  to  the  Guises.  The  Duke  of  Guise 
was  joined  by  Montmoreuci ;  and  they,  with  the  Marshal 


I  Itezii  eitplninB  Uie  ori^n  of  Hie  name  Hn^^uenots  (i.  269).  At  Tours  Jhere 
irfcs  a  mipCTstiliou*  bolief  Lhat  the  jijhost  of  ITiij^h  Cnpot  roamed  thmugh  the 
city  lit  night.  Ah  llio  TrofesLants  held  Iheir  meeting  iu  the  iii|L;l!il,  Lliey  were 
derisivi'ly  CMlk'cI  Htiipienofs,  ao  if  I  hey  wito  the  troop  *>f  King  Hugh.  As  the 
Coui»piracy  of  Amh-oise  was  discovered  rtt  Totirs,  this  name  at  that  time  nb- 
tttiDfii  currency.  Thi*  cxplanndon  is  piven  by  De  Thou,  Ixxiv.  741.  Othef 
writrrs,  araoDji  thi-ra  >|prle  d'Auliign*'  (i.  8S),  derive  it  from  £i</r;e«o<'*,  the 
n»mo  p^ven  to  th*'  jmrty  of  freedom  at  Geneva,  who  wore  for  an  alliance  with 
tUc  Swiw.  MHrfJn  (viii.  2S)  unites  both  tixplanatTonft*  lAiiri'  (  filet.  Fran^aim 
•dopttt  Qcithtir,  but  counectji  the  term  willi  the  uame  of  a  per»ou. 
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of  Saint  Andr^,  formed  the  Triumvirate  with  which  the 
feeble  K  iiig  of  Navarre  was  unequally  matched.  Strife 
arose  in  the  Council,  between  the  two  parties.  It  was 
arranged,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  Protestants,  that  a  great 
reUgious  conference  should  be  held  at  Poissy  to  see  if  the 
two  parties  could  come  to  an  agreement.  In  this  measure 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  concurred,  in  the  expectation  that 
he  should  be  able  to  bring  out  the  differences  between  tho 
Calvinisms  and  the  Lutherans,  and  deprive  the  former  oi 
their  natural  allies  in  the  event  of  a  religious  war,  which 
he  probably  anticipated.  The  elections  from  the  nobility 
and  the  third  estate  for  the  States  General,  which  first  as 
sembled,  in  1561i  at  Pontoise,  and  afterwards  adjourned 
to  Poissy,  were  extremely  unfavorable  to  the  .Guise  fac- 
tion. This  meeting  was  really  a  crisis  in  the  history  of 
France.'  The  noblesse  and  the  commonalty  were  united 
against  the  clergy,  and  presented  measures  of  constitu- 
tional refonn  of  a  startling  character,  such,  had  they 
been  carried  through,  as  would  have  brought  the  French 
system  of  government  into  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
of  England,  would  have  carried  the  nation  along  in  one 
path,  and  prevented  the  civil  wars.  The  Pope,  the 
clergy,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  united  in  efforts  to  stem 
the  prevailing  current  towards  compromise  or  peace  be- 
tween the  opposing  confessions.  But  the  religious  collo- 
quy was  held.  It  wiis  in  the  autumn  of  1561.  In  the 
gre.at  Refectory  of  tlie  Benedictines  at  Poissy,  the  young 
King  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  aristocracy  of  Fi-ance  — 
Catharine  de  Medici,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  Piince 
.vf  Conde,  the  great  lords  and  ladies  of  the  Court,  cardi- 
nals, bishops,  and  abbots,  doctors  of  the  Sorbonno,  and 
a  numerous  company  of  lesser  nobles,  with  their  wives 
iind  daugliters.  In  this  brilliant  concourse,  Thewlore 
Beza  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  preachers  and  elders 
deputed  by  the  Huguenots  to  represent  their  cau^,  and 

1  Banke,  i.  164, 166.    Henri  lUrtln,  Iz.  93. 
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^otj^jiOi'dj  v:Z  f'>Tth  zL^  •l>2trLn«  of  the  party  ol 
fc*«afc  ws»  a  riiAa  •::'  Kigii  birth,  of  pre-pieaeaang  apjwar- 
ane^  fA  grv:^.i^:il  and  pi-/iL=h»=d  maziiker^  who  was  at  hk 
easie:  m  the-  iior>rp-  -f  the  o«jQrt,  anti.  prl'>r  to  the  pabtic 
rxmif:T^Tjr:f:,  vf''>n  tli-^  rr:spe»c-t  and  £av.>r  oi  many  of  his  an- 
di%fift%  Yyv  ha  at'-rai'tlven-^rss  in  sixial  rater:t>ar5e.*  It  w.is 
nofiMihing  gstiTi^  i>T  Protestantism,  when  sach  a  man. 
With  whc>m  there  c>>ald  be  no  relaetanoe  to  associate  on 
Ar|iial  termj.  was  Ken  to  come  forward  in  its  defence. 
But  Beza«  beside  being  an  impr^-ssiTe  speaker,  was  an 
fmdite  ar-h'^Jar,  with  his  learning  so  perfectly  at  command, 
that  hfr  could  not  be  perpl^rxed  by  his  adversaries.  At 
'^ne  ume  there  was  some  pros|)ect  of  an  agreement,  even 
in  A  general  definition  of  the  Eucharist.  The  final  result 
of  the  interviews,  public  and  private,  that  took  place  in 
c^>nner,'tir>n  with  the  conference,  was  to  convince  both 
parties  that  no  compromise  on  the  points  of  theological 
difference  was  practicable. 

On  the  17th  of  January-,  1562,  was  issued  the  impor- 
tant VjWd  of  St.  Germain.  It  gave  up  the  policy,  which 
ha^l  W;n  pinrae'l  for  forty  years,  of  extirpating  religious 
diwymt.  It  granted  a  measure  of  toleration.  The  Prut- 
c«tanta  were  \f>  surrender  churches  of  which  they  had 
taken  posvv^on  and  were  to  build  no  more.  On  the 
>th#?r  hand,  they  might,  until  further  order  should  be 
taken,  hojr]  their  religious  meetings  outside  of  the  walls 
of  citif^,  by  daylight,  without  arms  in  their  hands ;  and 
theii  m'j'itings  were  to  be  protected  by  the  police.  They 
were  t^j  j^ay  regard  to  the  festival  days  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  were  to  ass^^mble  no  consistories  or  svnods  with- 
oat  permission,  were  not  to  enter  into  any  military  organ- 
ization or  levy  taxes  upon  one  another,  and  Avere  to  teach 
according  to  the  Scriptures,  without  insulting  the  mass  and 
^her  Catholic  institutions.   It  was  a  restricted  toleration, 


I's  letter  to  Calvin  (August  SS,  IStfl),  describing  hi«  intnMlucti<Hi  to  tht 
L  Mit,  it  given  by  the  Due  d'Aomale,  i.  App.  p.  S71. 
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but  the  practice  had  been  to  give  to  edicts  of  this  na- 
ture some  latitude  of  construction.  Cidvin  rejoiced  in  it» 
and  the  Calvinists  felt  that  under  it  they  could  convert 
the  nation  to  the  Protestant  faith.  But  the  edict  was 
not  long  observed.  The  papal  legate  luid  the  Catholic 
chiefs  succeeded  in  inducing  the  King  of  Navarre  to  aban- 
don the  Protestant  cause.  He  was  told  that  the  Pope 
would  annul  his  marriage,  and  that  he  could  then  wed 
Mary,  the  young  Queen  of  Scotland.  He  was  not  base 
enough  to  countenance  this  proposal.^  The  throne  of 
Sardinia  was  held  out  to  him  as  a  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  Navarre.  The  only  hope  for  the  success  of  the 
tolerant  policy  of  L'Hospital  had  rested  in  the  union  of 
the  Queen  Mother  with  the  princes  of  the  blood;  and 
this  union  Avas  now  broken. 

The  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party  were  resolved  not  to 
acquiesce  in  a  policy  of  toleration,  not  to  give  up  the  idea 
of  obtaining  uniformity  by  coercion.  The  massacre  of 
Vassy  was  the  event  that  occasioned  war.  On  Sunday 
morning,  the  first  of  March,  1562,  the  Duke  of  Guise  ar- 
rived at  the  village  of  Vassy  on  his  way  to  Paris,  at  the 
head  of  a  retinue  of  several  hundred  nobles  and  soldiers. 
The  Protestants  were  holding  their  religious  service  in  a 
spacious  bam.  Thither  he  sent  some  of  his  men,  who 
provoked  a  conflict.  The  rest  of  the  troop  came  to  the 
spot,  tore  off  the  door,  and  with  guns  and  sabres  slaugh- 
tered and  wounded  a  large  number  of  the  unarmed,  de- 
fenseless congregation,  and  plundered  their  houses.  Guise 
looked  on  and  did  not  hinder  the  work.  In  fact,  he  had 
come  to  the  town  with  the  design  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  Huguenot  worship  there.^  Their  preacher,  bleeding 
from  his  wounds,  he  carried  off  as  a  prisoner.  The  Duke 
was  received,  especially  in  Paris,  with  acclamations.  The 
Protestants  throughout  France  justly  considered  his  deed 
A  wanton  and  atrocious  violation  of  the  Religious  Peace, 

^  Doc  d'ilimuUe,  L  88.  ^  Henri  Martin,  ix.  113. 
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Biwl  flew  Lo  aiTns,  In  every  parish  a  crusade  was  i>reacli©c. 
against  the  Huguen<»ts,  ami  the  scenes  of  cruel t}'  that  fol- 
lowed Iiave  been  styled,  by  a  French  historian,  the  St, 
Bartholoinew  of  1562.  11  le  Truimvii's  seized  the  jwji'soua 
of  the  Queen  JIuther  and  the  King,  and,  either  with  or 
without  their  consent,  conveyed  them  to  Paris,  where  the 
whole  population  were  full  of  hatred  to  the  heretics.  An- 
other massacre  at  Sens,  even  more  cruel  than  that  of 
Vassy,  was  IIk'  signal  for  an  outbui-st  of  iconoclastic  fury 
on  the  Bide  of  the  Huguenots,  which  was  attended  with  a 
great  destruction  of  monuments  of  art  and  the  profanation 
of  sepulchres.  It  was  true  of  the  Huguenots  that,  *Mes9 
barbarous,  in  general^  than  their  adveraanea,  toward  men, 
iheir  rage  was  implacable  against  things" —  against  what- 
ever the}'  considered  objects  or  signs  of  idolatry.* 

Thus  began  the  series  of  trrrible  wars,  which  only  ter- 
njiuated  with  tlie  aecessioii  id  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne. 
In  the  devastation  which  I  hey  •  aused  they  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany.  France 
was  a  prey  to  religious  and  [lolttical  fanaticism.  Tho 
pjissions  that  are  always  kindled  in  civil  wars  were  mado 
the  more  fiertre  from  the  religious  consecration  which  was 
imparted  to  tliem.  Other  nations,  as  was  inevitable, 
mingled  in  the  frightful  couti;st,  and  France  had  well-nigh 
lo.st  its  independence.  It  must  be  admitted  tliat  the 
Unguenots  acted  in  self-defense.  As  we  have  said»  their 
liomiection  with  a  political  party,  whatever  evils  were  in- 
cidental to  it,  w:is  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  course 
taken  by  their  antagonists,  who  attacked  at  once  the 
Protestant  religion  and  the  rights  of  the  princes  %vho  pro- 
fessed it.  But  it  was  private  violence  countenanced  by 
the  authorities,  against  wliiih  the  Huguenots  rose  in  arms. 
Agrippa  d'Aubignd,  the  Htiguenot  historian  of  the  six- 
teenth centui*y,  says  :  "  It  is  to  be  forever  observed,  that 
^s  long  as  they  put  the  reformed  to  death  mider  the  forma  >{ 
I  Heuri  Murtiu,  ir.  124. 
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justice.  Lowever  iniquitous  and  cruel  it  was,  they  stretched 
out  their  necks,  but  not  their  hands ;  but  when  the  public 
authority,  the  magistrates,  weary  of  their  burnings,  threw 
the  knife  into  the  hands  of  the  crowd,  and  by  tumidts  and 
great  massacres  took  away  the  venerable  face  of  justice, 
and  caused  neighbor  to  be  slain  by  neighbor  to  tlie  sound 
of  trumpets  and  drums,  who  could  prevent  the  miserable 
victims  from  opposing  arm  to  arm,  steel  to  steel,  and  from 
taking  the  contagion  of  a  just  fui-y  from  a  fury  without 
justice  ?  .  .  .  .  Let  foreign  nations  judge  whether  we  or 
our  enemies  have  the  guilt  of  war  upon  the  forehead."  ^ 

Rouen  was  captured  by  the  Catholics  and  sacked.  There 
the  King  of  Navarre,  fighting  on  the  Catholic  side,  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound.  In  the  battle  of  Dreux,  the 
Protestants,  led  by  Coligny  and  Coud^,  were  worsted,  but 
tlieir  power  was  not  broken.  Shortly  after,  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  was  endeavoring  to  take  Orldans,  was  assas- 
sinated by  a  Huguenot  nobleman.  The  act  was  con- 
demned by  Calvin,  nor  had  it  the  sanction  of  any  of  the 
Protestant  leadei*s,  however  tliey  may  have  ref i-ained  from 
exerting  themselves  to  hinder  it.  Coligny  declared  that 
he  had  prevented  the  execution  of  similar  plots  before, 
that  he  had  no  agency  in  this,  but  that  for  the  six  monthg 
previous,  from  the  time  when  he  had  heard  that  the  Duko 
and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal,  had  formed  the  design  to 
destroy  him  and  his  family,  he  had  ceased  to  exert  him- 
self to  save  the  Duke.  A  year  after  the  massacre  of 
Vassy,  the  Edict  of  Amboise  reestablished  peace  on  terms 
more  favorable  to  the  high  nobles  on  the  Protestant  side 
than  tlie  preceding  edict,  but  less  favorable  to  the  smaller 
gentry  and  to  the  towns,  inasmuch  as  they  were  allowed 
but  a  single  place  of  worship  in  a  district  or  bailliage. 
Paris  was  excepted  :  tlicre  Protestant  worship  was  not  tc 
be  tolerated.      The   capital  became  more  and  mere  a 

1  Agrippa  d'Aubigu<<,  Hist.  UnhtruUt  (lil6-18).     G.  de  Felice,  But.  de, 
Protestants  de  Franet  p.  160. 
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Btroagbold  of  Catholic  fanaticiBm.  The  Bettlement  wm 
negotiated  by  Cond6,  but  Coligny  refused  to  give  his 
sanction  to  its  provisions,  wliioli  were  most  unacceptable 
to  the  body  of  tbe  Protestants,  wbo  were  coiifitlent  tliat 
better  terms  might  have  been  made. 

^  This  pacification  could  not  be  of  long  endurance,  'Hio 
Huguenots  saw  from  the  threatening  altitude  of  tlie 
court  and  the  hostile  movements  of  their  adversarii^a  that 
there  wjts  no  intention  to  observe  it  lliey  anttcipated 
the  nttack  by  themselves  resorting  to  arms  ;  a  measure 
which  the  leaders  felt  obliged  to  adopt,  though  not  with- 
out grave  iniRgivings.  They  extorted  the  Peace  of  Loug- 
juTueau  (ir>OS),  which,  however,  reestiiblished  substan- 
tially the  Edict  of  Paeiiicution.  Condc's  lack  of  judgment 
was  hardly  less  conspicuous  thiin  his  valor  in  the  fi«'ld.^ 

,  Charles  IX.  was  filled  with  chagrin  and  indignation  at 
being  driven  to  make  an  accommodation  with  his  subjects 
in  arms.  The  bitter  animosity  of  the  Catholics  through 
the  country  was  stirred  up  agaiust  the  Huguenots,  But 
a  few  montbs  before,  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  executed 
Egmout  and  Horn  in  the  Netherlands*  At  Bayonne, 
where  Alva  had  met  the  Queen  Mother  and  her  daughter, 
Elizabeth  of  Spain,  he  had  spared  no  pains  to  induce  the 
French  court  to  proceed  to  extreme  measures  against  the 
Huguenots.  But  the  young  King  was  then  averse  to  the 
renewal  of  the  war  and  to  a  resort  to  cruel  persecution, 
and  the  Queen  Mother  refused  to  give  way  to  Alva*s  per- 
suasions.'"' Her  aim  was  to  balance  the  parties  against 
each  other,  so  that  neither  of  them  could  be  iu  a  position 
to  endanger  her  own  power.  The  words  of  Alva,  how- 
ever, made  a  stronger  impression  on  Montpensier,  Mont* 
luc,  and  other  Catholic  nobles.  The  last  conflict,  which 
the  Huguenots  had  begun,  bad  exasperated  all  who  were 

*  FLe  Dul,  d'Aumalc,  who  defen*i»  tbe  Edict  uf  Amboif^e,  aiinittft  llmt  in  thii 
Iflj^t  treaty  Gondii  made  a  false  ?tfp,  and  adds:  '*  ft  must  l*e  nlluwed  thut  hii 
leftri  was  larper  thuti  hh  intflli-ct,"     i,  264. 

•  Vtut  mnn.1  ojtiKusitc  representation  b  forrected  hy  I^nke,  i«  193. 
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not  of  their  party.  The  Catholic  counter-reforuiation 
was  in  progress,  and  Jesuit  preachers  inflamed  the  anger 
of  the  Catholic  population.  Philip  and  Alva  renewed 
their  efforts,  which  were  seconded  by  the  Cardinal  of  L(^r- 
raine  in  the  Council.  The  Huguenots,  the  king  was  told, 
were  rebels ;  if  they  were  not  subdued  he  could  not  be 
the  ruler  of  the  land.  Thus  war  was  once  more  renewed, 
under  Spanish  influence  and  cooperation.  The  Hugue- 
nots were  now  in  arms  to  defend  their  liberties  against  a 
perfidious  conspiracy.  The  Prince  of  Conde  and  the  Ad- 
miral Coligny  had  found  safety  in  Rochelle,  the  town 
which  often  proved  the  bidwark  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
and  more  than  once  saved  it  from  fatal  disaster.  The 
Edict  of  Pacification  was  annulled.  The  Huguenots  were 
beaten  at  Jamac  in  1569,  where-  Cond^  fell,  leaving  his 
name  to  his  eldest  son  Henry,  a  youth  of  seventeen  ;  and 
the  same  year  they  were  defeated  again  at  Mon  contour. 
Now  Rochelle  proved  its  value  to  the  Protestants,  who, 
under  Coligny,  successfully  defended  the  city  against  the 
victorious  enemy. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  court  shoidd  have  been  in- 
clined to  make  peace  at  this  time.  But  the  war  was  not 
like  the  former  contests,  a  local  one.  It  was  a  general 
war,  in  which  foreign  nations  were  concerned.  The 
Huguenots  were  aided  by  money  from  England  and  troops 
from  Germany.  When  they  had  been  shut  up  in  Rochelle, 
where  the  Queen  of  Navarre  held  her  coui*t,  they  fitted 
out  a  small  fleet  which  they  used  with  much  effect  along 
the  coast.  It  was  a  characteristic  of  Coligny  that,  though 
often  beaten  in  the  field,  he  was  able,  after  defeat,  to  keep 
together  his  forces  and  resume  hostilities.  He  was  soon 
strong  enough  to  sally  forth  from  Rochelle  and  to  trav- 
erse France  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  three  thousand 
.torse,  the  most  of  whom  were  Germans,  and  whose  pro- 
duress,  especially  as  it  was  known  that  the  young  princes, 
N^avarre  and  Cond^,  were  among  them,  awakened  enthu- 
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siaam  wherever  they  appeared.  The  perseverance  oi  ttie 
Huguenots  and  their  continued  strength,  unexhausted  by 
defeat,  constituted  uue  of  the  ar^uineuts  for  peaets.  Jeal- 
uusy  uf  Sptiui  was  the  other.  The  ambition  of  PhiUp  ex- 
cited alarm  among  the  French,  He  had  a  scheme  fur 
eticetiiig  the  hberatiuii  of  Mary  Queen  of  Seot^  and  of  mar- 
)ing  her  to  Don  John  of  Austria^  his  haU-brother,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  bring  Scotland,  and  uUimately  Kug- 
I'jnd,  under  Spanish  controL  He  proposed  to  maiTy  hla 
Biftci  to  the  yoiuig  King  of  France.  If  these  phuis  shoidtl 
be  carried  out,  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  the  Nether- 
hinda  might,  like  Italy,  be  made  subonUnate  to  Spain- 
It  was  felt,  moreover,  that  he  was  taking  part  m  the  war 
against  the  Huguenots  mainly  to  promote  his  selfish  m- 
teiTst,  and  that  he  rendered  lem  assistance  thim  theencray 
gained  from  their  German  allies.  The  court,  m  1570, 
agreed  to  the  treaty  of  St-  Germain^  by  which  the  pro- 
"visions  of  the  Edict  of  Pacification  were  revived,  and  foiu: 
fortified  towns,  of  which  Uochtllc  ^vas  one,  were  put  for 
two  years  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  iis  a  guarantee 
for  their  safety  and  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  stipulations. 

Thus  the  obstinate  refusal  to  gi*ant  a  moderate  degree 
of  religious  liberty  led  to  the  necessity  of  a  vastly  greater 
concession,  through  which  the  kingdom  was  divided 
against  itself  —  another  kingdom  being,  as  it  were,  estab* 
lished  within  it.  Yet  it  was  a  measure  wbicli  the  Hugue- 
nots, after  their  experience  of  the  perfidy  of  the  Court, 
liad  no  alternative  but  to  demand. 

Thn  enuclusion  of  this  peace  with  tlie  Huguenota 
brought  u[»on  the  European  states  a  political  crisis  of 
great  moment.  It  seemed  likely  that  France  would  take 
part  in  a  coalition  against  Philip  H,  Tbe  state  of  things 
in  tiir  Netherkinds  at  tins  jimeture  wa5  favorable  for  such 
an  alliauei*.  Tln^  union  uf  Philip  witli  Venice  and  with  the 
Pope,  ^uid  tbe  victory  of  Lepan to,  increased  the  jealousy 
with  whi<4i  France  antl  Kntilaiid  looked  on  bis  ambitiotib 
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designs.     It  wjis  proposed  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the 
heir  of  the  French  crown,  should  marry  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and,  when  this  negotiation  was  broken  off,  that  his  younger 
brother,  the  Duke  d'Alen^on,  should  marry  her.      The 
Queen  Mother  wiis  in  apparent,  and  probably,  sincere 
accord  with  this  new  policy.      The  sons  of  the  Constable 
Montmorenci  were  tlien  powerful  at  court,  and  it  was 
one  of    them,  the  Marshal  Francis,  who  suggested  the 
naniage  of   the  youngest  daughter  of    Catharine,  Mar- 
garet  of   Yalois,   to  Henry   of    Navarre.      The    Queen 
Mother  fell  in  with  the  proposal,  and  the  Huguenots  were 
not  averse  to  it.     At  about  the  same  time  Cond^  was 
married  to  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Cleve.     So  ardent 
were  the  hopes  of  the  Protestants  that  Coligny  himself 
came  to  the  court  and  was  warmly  received  by  Catharine. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  character.    On 
his  own  estate,  he  punctually  attended,  with  his  family 
and  dependents,  the  Calvinistic  Worship ;   and  at   each 
recurrence  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  was  at  pains  to  heal 
all  quarrels  and  differences  among  his  people.    He  entered 
into  the  civil  wars  with  the  utmost  reluctance  and  sor- 
row, in  obedience  to  the  imperative  call  of  duty,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  counsels  of   his  wife,  who  equaled 
him  in  piety  and  in  nobleness  of  soul.     He  did  not  allow 
the  spirit  of   a  patriot  to   sink  in   that  of   a  partisan. 
Not\\dthstanding  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
[)arty,  and,  though  a  subject,  was  able  to  make  peace  or 
war,  he  was  broad  and  disinterested  in  all  his  plans. 
Grave  in   his   deportment,  inflexible   in   his   principles, 
blameless  in  his  morals,  with  an  immutable  tnist  in  God, 
he  presents  a  commanding  figure  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion and  corruption  of  the  times.     It  was  the  hatred  of 
Catharine  de  Medici  to  Coligny  that  led  to  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.      She  saw  how  deeply  the   King 
was  impressed  with  his  abilities  and  excellence.     Charles 
iX.,  sickly  in  body,  like  the  oth^r  sons  of  Henry  II.,  aiid 
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with  an  unhealthy,  unregulated  nature  — all  the  bad  leu^ 
ilenciea  of  which  hn  J  bi'eii  fostered  in  the  biise  and  disso- 
lute society  in  which  hv.  hiul  Luk'u  reared,  and  by  tL« 
influence  of  his  mother,  whose  supreme  purpose  was  to 
keep  up  her  own  ascendency  over  him — now  felt  for  the 
first  tiun*  the  inspiring  iiiflueuee  of  a  man  who  could 
awaken  in  him  sometliiug  of  reverence  and  love.  The 
Queen  saw  that  day  h}'  day  slic  was  beeumin^^  supplanb^d, 
iimply  by  the  natural  impression  which  Coligny  made  upon 
her  son.  The  l^st  hopes  were  awakened  in  Coligny 'a 
ovu  mind  by  the  almost  filiid  regard  with  whicli  tlie  King 
listened  to  him.  He  urged  most  earnestly  that  war 
should  be  declared  agiiinst  Spain,  and  ^he  King  was  in- 
clined to  take  the  step.  However  Catharine  might  be 
disposed  to  prevent  Phihp  from  acquiriiig  a  power  in 
France  tliat  could  be  dangerous  to  herself,  she  wiis  not  of 
a  mind  to  enter  into  a  war  against  him  ;  a  war,  too,  that 
must  incidentally  add  Uj  the  prosperity  of  the  Hngiienoti*, 
and  confirm  the  influence  of  Coligny  o%fer  the  King. 
Whom  would  he  follow,  Catharine  or  Cohgny  ?  Warm 
words  passed  between  Coligny  and  the  Queen  Mother,  in 
the  presence  of  Charles.  The  Adminil  said  that  the 
King  might  be  involved  in  war,  even  against  his  will 
—  referring  to  the  conflict  in  the  Netherhmds,  into  whicli 
Coligny  was  urging  him  to  enter.  It  was  pretended  after- 
wards that  he  had  thrown  out  a  tlireat  of  rebellion, 
Catharine  determined  to  destroy  him.  She  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Guises,  his  implacable  enemies,  who  hmged  to 
avenge  upon  him  the  .assassination  of  their  relatiFe. 
Her  second  son,  the  Duke  of  x\njou, afterwards  Ilenr)*  HI., 
on  whom  she  doted  and  who  was  equally  al:triued  at  th«* 
feeling  which  the  King  manifested  to  Coligny,  engaged 
cordially  in  the  plot.  The  Duchess  uf  Neniours,  the 
widow  of  Francis,  and  the  mother  of  Henry  of  (inist^, 
willingly  aided  in  devising  and  eaiTying  ont  die  diaboh 
cal  scheme.      Coligny  was  wounded  by  a  shot  from  9 
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window  of  an  adherent  of  the  Guises.  This  waa  on  the 
22d  of  August,  1572*  The  wound  was  not  dangerous, 
and  tlie  ph>t  lind  niisPArned.  The  faihue  involved  the 
more  jjeril  to  tlie  aytliors  of  it,  from  the  sympathy  with 
the  Admiral  wliidi  tho  lung  expressed,  and  from  his  in- 
dignation at  the  GnisL's,  who  were  known  to  be  at  tJio 
bottom  of  it.  In  a  visit  to  CoHgny,  in  which  the  Queen 
Motliur  acfompanJed  the  King,  the  wounded  veteran, 
who  at  that  time  thought  that  tlie  bullets  which  had 
struck  him  might  have  been  poisoned,  called  him  to  the 
bed-side,  and,  in  an  undertone,  cautioned  him  against 
yielding  to  the  counsels  of  Catharine  and  the  faction  witli 
which  she  had  allied  herself.  By  the  most  importunate 
urging,  she  extorted  from  Charles  a  statement  of  what 
the  Admiral  had  said. 

Thereupon  the  plan  of  a  general  massacre  was  matured. 
Had  it  been  tliought  of  befofc?  Pains  had  been  tjiken 
to  collect  the  Huguenots  from  all  quartei's  into  the  city, 
Catliarine  had  insisted  that  the  marriage  should  take  pla/ce 
there.  There  is  evidence  that  the  idea  of  seizing  on  thia 
occasion  to  cut  oil:*  some  of  the  Huguenot  leadei-s  was  not 
new  to  the  Qaeen's  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  out 
the  sinuosities  of  a  nafciu'e  so  made  up  of  deceit,^  She 
was  fully  capable  of  weaving  two  schemes  simultaneously, 
and  of  availing  herself  of  either  as  circumstances  might 
dictate.  At  all  events,  the  failure  in  the  fii^st  attempt 
upon  Coligny  moved  her  and  her  confederates  to  vmder- 
take  a  general  massacre,  Henry  IH.,  who  was  one  of 
them,  asserted  that  the  King  himself,  when  he  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in  the  murder  of  Cc'iigny.  de  * 
manded  that  the  Huguenots  should  all  be  struck  down,  bo 
that  none  should  be  left  to  cry  out  against  his  deed.  The 
uonrt  had  been  absorbed  in  the  festivities  attending  the 

^  *'Cett«  femme  ^Uit  le  inen«onge  mSme  eL  I'cin  se  perd  dano  rabTme  de  n 
fatiBAet^.*'  flenri  Martin,  ix.  S!>1.  Mtchdett  m  the  courw!  of  his  elcKiuent  nar- 
YtJvc  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  plo^,  «ays  uf  Catharine:  *' £lie  6Uit  double  «l 
avec  totii,  ar»c  ere-m*MiiB."     Guerret  de  ReUvion,  p>  899, 
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marriarj^ft  f>f  Henry  of  Navarre.  Tlie  fansitioisiTJ  of  th« 
|>eoj'le  of  Paris  wiis  inflaniOLl  by  t!ip  presence  of  the 
Protxyitants  among  tliiin,  and  i»lfnj*ts  \V(M'e  tiecossnry  tc 
prevent  ontbrealnngs  of  violence.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  nni'hain  tln^  passions  of  the  Catholic  populace,  and  the 
work  if  dimth  conhl  bt?  done.  The  feeble,  inipulaivf*^  im- 
petnoiia,  half-distraf^tcd  king*  was  assured  that  a  plot, 
with  Coligny  at  its  bead,  hiMl  been  formed  against  bini, 
ftnd  was  plied  with  entreaties^  argumente,  threats,  until 
his  opposition  was  broken  down,  and  he  yielded  himself 
ns  a  passive  instrument  into  the  hands  of  the  conspira- 
tors J  In  the  night  of  the  24th  of  August,  at  a  concerted 
signal,  the  murderers  fell  upon  the  yictiraa,  the  destruction 
of  the  most  eminent  of  whom  had  been  previously  allotted 
to  individuals,  the  Duke  of  Guise  having  taken  it  in  charge 
to  despatch  Coligny.  An  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the 
Huguenots  followed.  The  miserable  King  was  seen  to 
fire  upon  them  from  his  window.  Couriers  were  sent 
through  the  country,  and  in  the  other  towns  the  same 
frightful  scenes  were  enacted.     Not  lees  than  two  thou- 

i  Ou  the  mucli  controverted  que* lion,  whether  the  masaacre  of  Si.  Rartliolo- 
EBflw  wai  premoditateil,  two  of  ihe  nl^te^^t  nimlern  hlntorians,  Ranke  and  llvari 
Martin,  are  aubstauJially  agreed.  Tliu  nialcrial  points  of  their  view  ar«  indi- 
cated above.  See  Itanke,  i.  212  seq-,  and  hia  examination  {v.  07  »eq.)  of  the 
work  of  Capeflg^net  JJistoire  de  h  Rrformt.,  fit  In  Litpte  tt  de  ffenty  IV. 
Capofigua  la  one  of  the  writers  who  would  make  tlie  niassaure  spring  wholly 
from  the  infuriated  stale  of  Catholic  feuliug  in  Taris,  of  which  the  individuali 
concerned  in  it  were  the  more  in«triim«fitfs.  Martin  (ix.  302)  considfrs  that  in 
Insifttinp  that  the  marria;^^*  of  Navarre  should  be  at  Paris,  there  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  Queen  Mother  '*  &inon  un  projf't,  au  motu»,  une  arritre-pensL^  siuistre." 
W  hen  Calhannc  put  herself  openly  at  the  head  of  the  (wrty  of  peace,  "  la  vaga^ 
pien?(^e  qui  avait  toujours  flotte  dans*  mn  e^mi  Re  fixe ;  le  fantorme  dt«  meurtre  prenr? 
corpfl*,  'ell«  tientcon«oil  de  se  di-fairede  rAniiral '  {Afi-jn^tfe  Tftmnntg,  p.  38iJ,l/' 
Martin,  p.  302.  Henry  IIl/s  narrativt  of  JSl.  Bartholomew  is  consiL*::td  yi:nuir.e 
by  Martin  (p.  301],  n.)  It?  penuincncM:*  is  doubted  hy  Rnnkc.  The  view  of  Hanke 
and  IMartin  a^  to  the  orlj^Jn  of  the  manr^acre^  not  in  a  plot  definitely  frumod  long 
before,  but  in  the  icrror  and  fanaticisjn  excited  hy  the  faihire  of  the  attempt  to  as- 
•asjtinate  ColifTny,  is  adopted  by  Soldan,  Franlreicli  u  cfic  Bnrthnlommts  X'ttfrf 
by  Henry  White,  in  hia  tTuly  learned  as  well  as  readable  work  on  the  Civil  Warn 
Tht  Mnmicrc  of  St,  n>iftholomctPt  and  by  other  judicious  writers.  Browding,  ic 
bis  valuable  Uutoi-y  of  the  ffut^tnott  (ch.  xxrii.J,  errs  in  attributing  to  (J'harlef 
IX.  the  purpose  to  decoy  the  Huguenot  teaders  to  Par's  in  rirder  to  tut  them  ofl 
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ftatiJ  were  kilWd  in  Paria»  and  as  many  as  twenty  thou- 
sand  in  the  rest  of  France.  Navarre  and  Cond<S  were  at 
leiigtli  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Catlioho  Church,  to  save 
their  Uvea.  The  newa  of  the  great  massacre  excited  a 
tnniult  uf  joy  at  Madrid  and  at  Rome.  It  is  said  that 
Philip  II.,  for  the  tirst  time  in  his  life,  laughed  aloud. 
The  Pope  ordered  a  Te  Deum^  and  by  processions  and  ju- 
bilant thaidcsgivings  the  Papal  court  signified  the  satis- 
faction with  which  the  intelligence  was  received,  A 
medal  was  struck,  having  an  one  side  the  image  of  Greg- 
ory XI IL,  and  on  the  the  other,  the  destroying  angel, 
with  the  words  :  Hugonotorum  itrages  (nuissacre  of  the 
Huguenots),  The  Pope  ordered  Vasari  to  paint  and 
liang  up  in  the  Vatican,  a  picture  wliicli  shoukl  represent 
the  slaughter  of  the  Iluguenota,  and  bear  the  mscnption : 
**■  Pontifex  CoUgnii  necem  prohat "  (the  Pope  approves 
the  slaying  of  Coligny).  Among  the  fictitious  apologiea 
which  the  French  Court  put  forth,  that  which  chiirged 
upon  the  Huguenots  a  plot  against  the  King  and  govern- 
ment, met  with  little,  if  suiy,  credence.  Everywhere, 
except  at  Madrid  and  Rome,  in  the  Catholic  as  well  as 
Protestant  nations,  the  atrocious  crime  was  regarded  with 
linrror  and  with  detestation  of  its  perpeti'atoi's. 

The  Protestants  were  not  subdued  by  the  tenible  loss 
which  they  had  suffered.  The  burning  wrath  which  it 
lutcited  among  them  was  a  new  soiu'ce  of  strength.  Ro- 
chelle  still  held  out.  Nor  did  the  Queen  Mother  desert 
her  previous  path  or  show  hei'self  disposed  to  a  close  alli- 
ance with  Philip.  She  even  sought  to  keep  up  negotiations 
for  the  nuimtige  of  Aleneon  with  Elizabeth, 

A  new  tnm  was  given  to  afTaira  by  the  separation  of 
the  *'  Pohtiquea,"  or  liberal  Catholics,  who  were  in  favor  of 
t<i!enitinn,  from  tlieir  fanatical  brethmu.  The  ^visdom  and 
neee4>8ity  of  the  policy  which  L'Riifipilai  had  vainly  rec* 
omrneuded,  wem  now  recogtdzetl  by  a  strong  party.  In 
1574  the  wretched  life  of  Clmrles  IX.  came  to  an  end. 
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His  brother  iiiid  siicccssfU',  lleiuy  IIL,  the  favorite  of  kia 
inotliL*!',  iind  most  fully  imbueil  with  Ler  iJoiis,  mid  who 
had  been  activt!  in  coDtriviiif^  the  imi^sacro  of  St.  Biirthol- 
oniew,  wiis  %vhollj  Incompetent  to  goveni  a  country  that 
wfis  torn  by  rf.li^ious  factions,  a  country  whose  treusury 
wiis  exliauated,  and  whose  people  were  clamoroua  for  do 
liverance  from  thtnr  heavy  burdrns  of  taxation,  at  the 
name  lime  that  a  strontj  party  Wiis  demanding  radicid  ]>o- 
litical  refomis.  The  King^  endeavored  to  make  his  way 
by  oraft  and  double-dealings  but  lost  the  eonfideuce  of 
both  of  the  religious  parties.  In  Mjiy,  1576,  he  made  hia 
peace  with  the  unite<l  Huguenots  mid  Politiques,  giving 
to  the  ft>rmer  unrestricted  religious  freedom,  with  the 
exception  of  Paris,  and  an  equal  ehgiblenesa  to  all  offieea 
and  dignities. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Spain,  Henry  of  Guise  orgjiu- 
ized  the  Catholic  League,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Catholic  religion  and  for  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism, 
The  Estates  at  Blois  in  1576  demanded  that  there  should 
be  but  one  religion  in  the  kingdom.  The  unpopularity  of 
Henry  among  the  extreme  CatlioliC:S  was  not  only  o^ving 
to  his  slmtHiug  course  on  the  religious  question,  but  also 
to  his  advancement  of  personal  favorites  to  the  highest 
offices,  aiul  Ids  subjection  to  their  influences,  in  disregard 
of  the  claims  of  the  great  nobles.  The  League  cojn- 
menced  another  war,  the  sixth  in  the  series,  for  the  at- 
tainment of  their  ends,  and  drew  the  iiTesolute  and  help- 
k'ss  King  along  with  them.  The  result  was  the  aecm'ing 
to  the  Huguenots  of  what  had  been  gi*anted  them  in  1576  ; 
but  the  seventh  war,  that  soon  followed,  ended  m  the 
idoption  of  the  fii-st  Edict  of  Toleration.  In  1584,  the 
Diikc  of  Alen<^-on,  who,  after  the  accession  of  Hemy  to 
the  throne,  had  worn  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
died.  Thus  Henry  of  Navane  was  left  the  next  heir  tc 
the  throne.  The  League,  with  Spain  and  Rome  at  iti 
back,  resolved  that  he  should  never  wear  the  crowu 
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Sixtus  v.,  shartly  alter  \m  accession  ta  the  Pupal  ^bair, 
issued  n  bull,  in  wliicli  tli'3  two  Pi'mces,  Naviirre  and 
Condd,  its  hertitics,  luid  leaders  and  jiromoters  of  heresy, 
were  declared  to  have  f^jrfcited  their  dignities  and  poases- 
flions,  ineluding  jdl  title  to  the  French  tliroue.  In  the 
war  of  tlie  *'  tliree  Henries,''  as  it  was  called,  Hem*y  of 
Navarre  was  supported  by  England  and  by  troops  from 
Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  King,  on  hia  return  to 
J*aris,  found  that  Henry  uf  Guise  was  greeted  by  the 
iijultitude  i\&  the  hero  of  the  w*ar.  The  attempt  of  the 
King  to  mtroduee  bodies  of  troops  devoted  to  himself, 
was  met  by  the  erection  of  barricades  m  the  streets  of 
the  city,  and  he  was  obHged  to  make  a  humiliating  ap- 
peal to  Guise  to  quiet  the  disorder.  The  Assembly  of 
the  Stcites  General  at  Blois,  in  1588^  brought  forward 
projects  of  constitutional  reform  which  reduced  the  power 
of  the  King  to  a  low  point.  His  mortification,  resent- 
ment, and  impatience  at  the  restrictions  laid  upon  him, 
had  now  reached  their  height.  He  caused  tlie  Duke  of 
Guise  to  be  assassinated  by  the  royal  body-guards,  and 
the  Duke's  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  be  dis- 
patched the  same  day. 

Henry  HI.  had  now  brought  on  himself  the  implaaible 
hostility  of  the  League.  The  fiuiatical  preachei-s  of  Paris 
held  hini  up  to  the  execration  of  the  people,  llie  doctoi'a 
of  tlie  Sorbonne  hastened  to  declare  that  he  had  incurre-l 
tlie  penalty  of  excommunication,  and  that  his  subjects 
were  of  right  absolved  from  their  allegiance*  The  actual 
excommunication  from  the  Pope  followed.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  tlie  King  that  tlicre  was  an  army  of  Protes- 
tants in  the  lield,  under  Prince  Henry  of  Navarre.  The 
King  joined  himself  to  the  Prmce.  The  anny,  made 
strong  by  the  union  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  Pohtiquejj 
^the  liberal  Catholics  who  were  still  loyal  to  the  sover- 
eign—  drew  near  to  Paris.*  It  was  tliought  advisable  in 
the  rity  to  set  a  watch  upon  the  Cathohcs  who  were  not 
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of  tlio  LeiigUti,  At  that  time,  when  the  royal  cauuei 
faitlif ully  supported  by  Navarro,  was  gaining  ground^  a 
fanatical  priest,  Clement  by  name,  made  lib  way  into  the 
camp  and  slew  the  King  (1589). 

Henry  lY.  was  now  the  sovereign  of  France  ty  right 
of  inheritance ;  but  he  had  been  declared  ineligible  by 
tlie  Pope,  and  be  had  his  kingdom  to  win.  The  League 
were  disposed  to  put  France  under  the  protection  of 
Philip  n.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne,  the  brother  of  the 
Guises  who  were  assassinated  by  order  of  the  King,  waa 
at  the  head  of  tlie  government  which  the  League  provis- 
ionally estiibliiihed.  The  interests  of  Spain  were  c^ired 
for  by  the  ambassador,  Mendoza,  an  astute  diplomatist, 
whom  Elizabeth  had  found  it  inconsistent  with  her  safety 
and  that  of  her  kingdom  to  suffer  to  remain  in  England. 
Philip  II.  aspired  to  unite  the  Catholic  nations  ontier  his 
rule,  and  the  L^eHgue  were  bo  lost  to  the  feeUug  of  pat- 
riotism as  to  wish  him  success.  The  project  of  the  union 
of  France  and  Spain  fiuled,  sis  far  as  the  League  woe 
concerned,  only  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
who  refused  to  consent  that  his  nephew,  whom  it  waa 
proposed  to  marry  to  Philip's  daughter,  should  wear  the 
crown.  The  gallantry  of  Henry  of  Navarre  was  con- 
spicuously disphiyed.  In  the  battle  of  Ivry,  on  the  14th 
of  March,  1590,  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  which  waa 
chiefly  due  to  his  personal  valor.  The  strategy  of  Alex- 
ander of  Parma,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age, 
iieutralized  his  successes  until  that  commander  died.^ 
Besides  the  discord  in  the  League,  which  has  been  noticed, 
other  circumstimces  gmdually  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
Henry.  The  great  obstacle  in  tlie  way  of  Iiis  crushing 
opposition  Wiia  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Protestant.     l^Hien 

1  See  the  renmrks  of  Dtic  d'Aamale  on  Heiuy'a  miUtary  Ulents,  li.  170.  TFii 
Khi|;  wtts  iiia;iter  of  tacllca^  but  not  a  atrutt'^ist.  D'AutrmJe'ii  work  'm  »jiPri»l}j 
tiMrmXire  in  riaference  to  Lhe  conetitiition  of  rhe  armieB  mad  the  niJlirarf  "vadU 
;f  the  civi,  wam. 
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Dfgotl  to  becOTno  a  Cntholie,  im mediately  after  tho  death 
of  Henry  III.,  he  h:id  refused,  but  in  such  terms  as  to 
inspire  the  hope  that  lie  might  ultimately  accede  to  the 
propoaaL  The  portion  of  the  Catholic  body  that  had 
given  him  their  support,  would  uot  consent  to  tlie  elevation 
of  a  Prolestiint  to  the  throne*  It  was  not  personal  am- 
hition  alone,  nor  was  it  the  desifc  of  repose  for  hunself, 
wlhch  he  felt  after  so  long  a  conflict ;  it  was  the  oppor- 
tnnity  that  whb  given  him  to  restore  peace  to  France,  that 
at  Icngtii  moved  liim  to  conform  to  the  Catliolic  Church. 
It  liad  been  urged  upon  him,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  was  such  that  he  was  morally  bound  to  be  a 
member  of  the  old  Church.  As  King,  he  believed  that  he 
coidd  shield  the  Huguenots  from  pei^secution,  as  well  jts 
bring  to  an  end  the  terrible  calamities  under  whicli 
Fnyice  was  groaning.  As  long  as  he  remained  outside 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  could  not  win  the  cities 
to  his  cause,  and  he  coidd  not  hope  to  reign  by  the  aid 
of  the  nobility  alone.  He  bad  no  doubt  that  salvation 
was  possible  in  the  old  Church.  Sully,  who  dwells  with 
much  self-complacency  on  the  part  which  he  took  in 
leading  the  King  to  abjure  Protestantism,  assured  hbn 
that  it  was  not  a  change  of  religion  ;  that  the  foundiition 
of  the  two  systems  was  the  same.*  But  Du  Perron,  who 
had  before  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  whom 
Henry  afterwards  made  Bishop  of  Evreux,  had  at  least 
an  equal  influenee  in  persuading  the  King  to  follov*  his 
example.  Specilic  articles  of  faith  that  were  presented 
h*  hhriy  he  refused  to  sign.  But  he  went  into  the  Cbm-ch  of 
St.  Denis  and  kneeling  before  the  Archbishnp  of  Rourgt^s, 
solemnly  declared  that  he  would  live  and  die  in  the  Cath- 
olic Churchy  which  he  promised  to  protect  and  defend.  As 
he  had  not  really  altered  his  opinions,  the  st<^p  that  he  took 
was  one  whicli  admits  of  no  moral  justification.  Beza, 
irho  was  then  near  the  end  of  his  life,  wrote  to  him  a 

*  Mimoirfs  h.  v 
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patlietic  and  solemn  warning  ugainst  it.^  We  cimiiot 
conceive  of  a  man  like  Coligny  consenting  to  abjure  his 
i*eligioa8  profession  from  iiny  consideration  of  expedi- 
ency. Men  of  the  highest  type  of  chavacter  do  right  and 
leave  consequenoea  to  Providence.  But  Henry  Ixad  been 
reared  in  the  camp  ;  lie  had  neither  the  strength  of 
religious  conyictions  nor  tlie  purity  of  life  which  answered 
to  the  standard  of  the  earnest  Huguenfits.  Thus  his 
fanlts  palliate  the  guilt  of  an  act  which,  if  done  by  a  man 
of  a  higher  moiul  tone,  wouhl  have  been  attendod  by  an 
utter  ruin  of  character.  The  nation  was  now  easily  won 
to  his  cause.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  the  most  eminent  of 
the  recent  writers  on  Frencli  history  dissenting  from  the 
pi>pular  view  Avhich  assumes  that  it  was  demonstrably  im- 
possible for  Henry  to  attain  ttJ  the  throne  without  aban- 
doning his  faith.  The  same  writer  agrees  with  distin- 
guished individual.^  in  the  CathoHc  Church,  who  even  at 
that  day  prefen-ed  that  the  King  should  remain  an  honest 
Protestant  than  become  a  pretended  Catholic.^  It  is  lut- 
q[uestionable,  however,  that  the  immediate  effect  was  to 
open  his  way  to  the  throne  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  hor- 
rore  of  civil  war.  He  rode  into  Paris,  wearing  the  white 
plume  wdiieii  had  often  waved  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

The  abjuration  of  Henry  niight  be  approved  by  a  Frofc- 
esbmt  hke  Sully,  in  whom  religion  was  subordinate  to 
politics ;  but  it  brought  consternation  and  grief  to  the 
great  body  of  his  faithful  Huguenot  adherents  who  had 
stood  by  him  in  the  darkest  horn's,  and  who  now  saw  the 
fnnudations  on  which  they  stood  as  a  ]>arty,  struck  from 
under  their  feet.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  retained,  to  so 
great  an  extent,  the  affection  of  those  who  most  deplored 
his  change  of  religion.  His  captivating  qualities  g:ive 
him  an  almost  irresistible  ascendency  over  t!ie  hearts  of 
men*     The  abjuration   of   Henry  wixs  not  the  only  evi. 

'For  th*?  retimnstrutui.'s  oi  fvtlier  rr«testan«>s  si-c  llii?  Jhnrmi^h  work  f»f  St'i 
belin,  Drr  UhtHriU  Ki>ntg  fiviurkh^  ths  Vkritn  (llriM-l,    l-<;j),  p.  ti40 
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irMch  the  Huguenots  were  destined  to  experieiic«  as  a 
consequence  of  liping  a  political  party.  Others,  especially 
nobles,  sought  :iik1  found  personal  advancement  by  fol- 
lowing tlie  exam[»le  of  their  chief.  The  leudcrship  of 
the  Huguenot  party  wi\s  coveti'd  by  persons  more  emi- 
nent for  their  rank  than  for  their  devotion  to  veligicn. 
The  continued  persecution,  of  wlucli  the  Huguenots  were 
the  victims,  enal>led  them  to  rally  and  preserve  tlu.*ir  polit- 
i<  al  organization  ;  ^ind  the  strength  which  they  still  mani- 
fested, indirectly  aided  the  King  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  policy  of  peace  and  toleration.  He  aimed  to  mode- 
rate the  polemical  ardor  of  the  Huguenot  champions, 
and  did  not  cunceiil  his  satisfaction  when  his  old  friend, 
Du  Plessis  Mornay,  was  convicted »  in  a  disputiition  with 
Du  Pen-on,  at  Fontainebleau,  of  having  unwittingly  used 
inaccurate  citations  frnui  the  ecclesiastical  writers.^ 

The  admiiiistnitiou  of  Henry,  though  citt  short  by  the 
dagger  of  Ravaillac,  was  of  incalculable  advantage  to 
Fnince,  Witii  the  assisttmce  of  the  astute  Sully,  he  re- 
oi^anised  the  industry,  and  restored  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  He  made  war  upon  Spain,  and  in  the  treaty  of 
Vervins,  in  15D8,  he  reco\'ered  t!ie  places  which  had  been 
conquered  from  France,  both  by  Philip,  and  by  the  Duke 
of  Savoy »  The  Pope  was  compelled  to  conclude  peace, 
and  to  annul  his  various  fuhninations  Jigainst  Henry, 
wbile  tlie  latter  refused  to  make  any  declaration  except 
that  he  had  retumeJ  to  the  Catholic  Chiu'ch ;  and  he  a<l- 
hered  io  his  promise  to  protect  both  religions.  The  idea 
of  his  foieigii  ]iolicy,  which  was  tliat  of  weakening  the 
power  of  Spain,  and  of  Hapsburg,  and  of  extending  the 
boundaries  of  France,  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Riche- 
lieUi  and  fully  i-ealized.  In  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1508, 
Henry  secured  to  the  Huguenots  that  mt'usnre  of  religious 
iberty,  and  the  guarantees  of  it,  for  which  tlicy  had  con- 

I  A  favoimble  view  »f  lUu  Kiog'^s  polic/  ia  dealing  widi  the  llugufloott  ll 
ipr«a  bf  Baoktf^  iL  7i  8et|.  i  a  less  favnrablc  view  hy  SlalifUn,  |k  ^37  s^. 
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tended.  It  left  fortified  cities  in  their  hands,  thus  per- 
petuating the  existence  of  an  organized  power  within  the 
State ;  but  this  was  a  necessity  of  the  times.  With  this 
exception,  his  domestic  policy  involved  the  concentration 
of  power  in  the  monarch ;  and  in  this  respect,  Richelieu 
followed  in  his  footsteps.  But  if  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.  brought  a  comparative  security  to  the  Calvinists  of 
France,  this  was  the  limit  of  its  advantage  to  them. 
From  a  religious  body,  animated  with  the  purpose  to 
bring  the  whole  country  to  the  adoption  of  their  princi- 
ples, they  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  defensive 
party,  confined  by  metes  and  bounds,  which  it  could  not 
overpjiss ;  a  party  more  and  more  separated  from  the 
Catholic  population,  and  exposed,  besides,  to  the  evils 
consequent  on  keeping  up  a  political  and  military  organi- 
sation. From  this  moment,  Protestantism  in  France 
(;eased  to  grow. 


CHAPTER  IX 
THE  REFORMATION  JN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  Netherlands  formed  a  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
uherited  dominions  of  Charles  V.  The  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  descendants  of  King  John  of  France,  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  French  crown  and  of 
the  wars  between  France  and  England,  had  built  up  by 
marriage,  purchase,  and  conquest,  or  by  more  culpable 
means,  a  rich  and  powerful  dominion.  The  Duchy  of 
Burgundy  gradually  extended  its  confines,  until,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  it  comprised  seventeen  provinces,  and 
was  nearly  coextensive  with  the  territory  included  in  the 
present  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  All  of  the  old 
writers  describe  in  glowing  language  the  unequaled  pros- 
perity and  thrift  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  skill  and 
intelligence  of  the  people.^  Agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  were  equally  flourishing  and  lucrative. 
There  were  three  hundred  and  fifty  cities,  some  of  them 
the  largest  and  busiest  in  Europe.  Antwerp,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  at  a  time 
when  London  had  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
was  the  resort  of  merchants  from  every  quarter,  and  had 
a  trade  surpassing  that  of  any  other  European  city.  The 
people  of  the  Netherlands  were  noted  not  less  for  their 

^  Strada,  De  BeUo-Btlgico^  torn.  i.  For  a  description  of  the  state  of  the  Low 
Conntries,  see  Hiiusser,  G§ch.  d.  Zeitatt.  d.  Rtf,^  p.a288eq.  Prescott,  BiMi,  of 
the  Reiyn  of  Philip  //.,  b.  ii.  ch.  1 :  Motley,  Biseofthe  Dutch  RepuHic,  i.  81  seq. 
Th.  Juste,  Higl,  de  la  Rivol,  des  Pay^-Bn*^  torn.  i.  I.  v.  Ilolzwarth,  Der  Ab- 
faU  d.  Nie^IerlSnder  (8  yols.,  1866-72).  The  facts  are  drawn  from  Guicciardini, 
Btlgiem  DeteripUo  (1668),  StraJa,  Basnage,  Annates  dts  Province9'Unit  (1719) 
and  vthar  MttioM. 
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ingeniiiiy  sliQwn  in  the  mvention  of  machines  and  iinpl^ 
raents,  and  for  their  profiriency  in  scietice  and  letters,  than 
for  their  opulence  i^tnd  enterprise.  It  was  their  boast  that 
toniinon  laborers,  even  the  fishermen  who  dwelt  in  the 
huts  of  Frieslaail^  oould  read  and  write^  and  discuss  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  Local  self-government  ex 
iBted  to  a  remarkable  extent  throughout  the  aeventeer 
provinces.  Each  had  its  own  chartered  rights,  privileges, 
and  immiHiilies,  and  its  imnieinorial  Customs,  which  th« 
Bovereign  wiia  boimd  to  keep  inviolate.  The  people  loved 
their  freedom.  CliarleB  V.,  with  all  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  his  vjxst  power,  couI<l  not  amalgjimate  the 
provinces,  or  fuse  them  mider  a  common  system »  and  waa 
obliged  to  satisfy  himself  witli  being  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy of  httle  republics.  But  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
in  1548,  he  succeeded  in  I^ilizing  the  separation  of  the 
Netherland.s  into  a  distinct,  united  portion  of  the  Empire, 
paying  its  own  tax,  in  a  gross  amount,  into  the  treiisury  ; 
having  certain  special  rights  in  the  Diet ;  entitled  to  pro- 
tection, but  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imperial 
]udiciar)%  to  which  other  parts  of  the  Empire  were  sub- 
ject. 

In  such  a  population,  among  the  countrymen  of  Eras- 
mus, where,  too,  in  previous  i^es,  various  forms  of  iiino- 
vation  and  dissent  had  arisen,  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
must  inevitalily  find  an  entrance.  Tliey  were  brought  in 
by  foreign  merchants,  *'  together  witli  whose  commodities," 
writes  the  old  Jesuit  historian  Stnida,  **  tliia  plague  often 
sails/'  They  were  introduced  with  the  German  and 
Swiss  soldiers,  wdjora  Charles  V,  had  occasion  to  bring  into 
the  country.  Protestantism  wns  also  transjjlanted  from 
England  by  numerous  exiles  ^vlio  fled  from  the  persecu- 
on  of  Mary.  The  contiguity  of  the  country  to  Gennany 
i.nd  France  provided  abundant  avenues  for  the  incoming 
of  the  new  opinions.  "'  Nor  did  the  Rhine  fiom  Ger 
many,  or  the  Meuse  from  France,     to  quote  the  regreliii. 
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language  of  Strada,  "  send  more  water  into  the  Low 
Counti-ies,  than  by  the  one  the  contagion  of  Luther,  by 
the  other  of  Calvin,  was  imported  into  the  same  Belgic 
provinces."  ^  The  spirit  and  occupations  of  the  people, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  country,  were  singularly 
propitious  for  the  spread  of  the  Protestant  movement 
The  cities  of  Flandei*s  and  Brabant,  especially  Antwerp, 
veiy  early  furnished  professors  of  the  new  faith.  Charles 
V.  issued,  in  1521,  fi-om  Worms,  an  edict,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  barbarous  enactments  or  "placards,"  for  the 
extinguishing  of  heresy  in  the  Netherlands;  and  it  did 
not  remain  a  dead  letter.^  In  1523,  two  Augustinian 
monks  were  burned  at  the  stake  in  Brussels.  After  the 
fire  was  kindled,  they  repeated  the  Apostle's  creed,  and 
sang  the  Te  Deum  laudamus.^  This  execution  drew  from 
Luther  an  inspiriting  letter  to  the  persecuted  Christians 
of  Holland  and  Brabant,  and  moved  him  to  write  a  stir- 
ring hymn  —  beginning,  "  Ein  neues  Lied  wir  heben  an," 
—  of  which  the  following  is  one  of  the  stanzas :  — 

"  Quiet  their  ashes  will  not  lie : 
Bat  scattered  far  and  near, 
Stream,  dungeon,  bolt,  and  grave  defy, 
Their  foeman's  shame  and  fear. 
Those  whom  alive  the  tyrant's  wrongs 
To  silence  could  subdue, 
Ue  must,  when  dead,  let  sing  the  songs 
Which  in  all  languages  and  tongaes, 
Besound  the  wide  world  throu^."^ 

i  Strada,  Stapleton's  translation  (1667),  p.  86.  On  the  causes  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  Protestantifim  in  the  lx>w  Countries,  see  Th.  Juste,  I.  319,  390.  Jast« 
8  a  moderate  Catholic,  and  writes  with  impartiality. 

3  The  main  parts  of  the  first  "  Placard  "  are  given  by  Brandt,  Hiatcry  vf  tK§ 
R^ormtUum  in  the  Low  Countriet,  i.  42.  *  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

*  "Die  Aschen  will  nicht  lassen  ab, 
Sie  staubt  in  aller  Landen. 
Hie  hilft  kein  Bach,  Loch,  Grub  noch  Gnb{ 

Sie  macht  den  Feind  zu  Schanden. 
Die  er  im  Leben  dnrch  den  Mord 
Zu  schweigen  hat  gedmngen, 
Die  muss  er  todt  an  allem  Ort 

Mit  aller  Stimm*,un^  Zongen 
Oar  frohlich  lassen  dngm."    Qieteltf,  ir.  i.  8, 1 14 
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The  edicts  against  heresy  were  imperfectly  executed.  The 
Regent^  Margaret  of  Savoy,  wsis  hike  warm  in  the  basinet 
of  persecution  ;  and  her  successia-,  Maria,  the  Emijeror'n 
Bister,  the  widowed  Queen  of  Ihini^Ary,  was  still  more 
leniently  disposed.  The  Protestiints  rapidly  inereased  in 
innid>er.  Calvinism,  from  the  influent^e  of  France,  tuid  of 
Geneva  where  young  men  were  aent  to  be  educated,  came 
to  prevail  among  them.  Anabaptists  and  other  licentious 
or  fanatical  sectaries,  such  as  appeart^d  elsewhere  in  the 
wake  of  the  Reformation,  were  nnmerons ;  and  their  ex- 
cesses afforded  a  plausible  pretext  for  violent  nietLsures  of 
repi*ession  against  all  who  departi:^  from  the  old  faith. ^ 
In  1650,  Charles  V,  issued  a  new  Placard,  in  which  the 
former  persecutirtg  edicts  were  confu-med,  and  in  which  a 
i*eference  was  made  to  Inquisitoi*8  of  the  faith,  as  well  aa 
to  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  bishops.  This  excited  great 
alarm,  gince  the  Inquisition  was  an  object  of  extreme 
avei-sion  and  dread.  Tiie  foreign  merchant.^  prepared  to 
leave  Antwerp,  pricefl  fell,  tnule  was  to  a  great  extent 
Buspendt^d  ;  and  such  wiia  the  disaffection  excited,  that  the 
Regent  Marin  interctided  for  some  modification  of  the  ob- 
noxious deoiee.  Verbal  elnuiges  were  made,  but  the  fears 
of  the  people  were  not  quieted  ;  and  it  was  published  at 
Ant\veqj  in  connt^ction  with  a  protest  of  the  magistrates 
ill  behalf  of  the  liberties  which  were  put  in  peril  by  a 
tribunal  of  the  character  threatened,  "  And,"  says  the 
leamed  Arrainiun  historian,  "as  this  affair  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion and  the  oppression  fn^ni  Spain  prevailed  more  and 
more,  all  men  bt'gim  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  des- 
tined to  perpetual  slavery."  Altliough  there  wiis  much 
persecution  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  long  reign   of 


*  The  AimbuptiHt  offenses  against  tlecen*^y  urnl  tinli^r  nre  nnniiJil^y  dwelt  upon 
ly  writers  ili!t|Kt^n(l  to  Ap4ilogii:e  for  thtt  pernecutions  in  tht;  N«therlan(JA;  m 
'jeo^  Unirrrnol  desrhu-htf^  m.  327  9^q.-,  ninl  in  his  eurIi«rwork,  /wolf  Bfichrf 
Vitderl/ttttlhchi'  Crfehirfttf.  Rut  thi*  fitcti  ami  oir<Him*(ainc'e5  arc  also  faith 
fully  detailed  by  Brandt  and  ol!»er  wntera  wbo-Mi  syntpathiea  are  on  the  otJtia 
tld«. 
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Cliarles,  yet  the  number  of  martyrs  could  not  have  been 
»o  great  as  fifty  thousand,  the  number  mentioned  by  one 
writer,  much  less  one  hundred  thousand,  the  number  given 
by  Grotius.^ 

In  1555,  Charles  V.,  enfeebled  by  his  life-long  enemy, 
the  gout,  Avhich  was  aggravated  by  reverses  of  fortune— 
mindful,  too,  it  is  said,  of  a  former  saying  of  one  of  his 
commanders,  that  "  between  the  business  of  life,  and  the 
day  of  death,  a  space  ought  to  be  interposed  "  —  resigned 
his  throne,  and  devolved  upon  his  son,  Philip  II.,  the 
govbmment  of  the  Netherlands,  together  vnth  the  rest  of 
his  wide  dominions  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  New  World. 
Political  and  religious  absolutism  was  the  main  article  of 
Philip's  creed.  His  ideas  were  few  in  number,  but  he 
clung  to  them  with  the  more  unyielding  tenacity.  The 
liberties  of  Spain  had  been  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of 
Charles's  reign ;  and  the  absolute  system  that  was  estab- 
lished there,  Philip  considered  the  only  true  or  tolerable 
form  of  government.  To  rule,  as  far  as  possible,  accord- 
ing to  this  method,  wherever  he  had  authority,  was  an 
estabhshed  purpose  in  his  mind.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  resolved  to  stand  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  and  the  unrelenting  foe  of  heresy, 
wherever  he  could  reach  it.  The  Spanish  monarchy  had 
worn  a  religious  character  from  the  days  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella.  Its  discoveries  and  conquests  in  the  New 
World  had  been  pushed  in  the  spirit  of  religious  propa- 
gandism.  The  crusade  against  the  Mooi-s  had  whetted 
the  fanatical  zeal  against  heresy.  In  Spain,  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  an  essential  instrument  of  the  civil  administra- 
don.  By  nature,  and  by  the  influence  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  Philip  was  the  implac- 
able enemy  of  religious  dissent.  Moreover,  he  knew  that 
if  he  granted  liberty  of  conscience   in  one   part  of  hia 

1  "  Nam  post  carniflcata  houuQuin  non  minus  Benton  millla,"  etc.  —  Awmalei 
•I  Hist.  d€  Rebus  Btlg.,  I.  i.  p.  IS. 
19 
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dominions,  he  might  have  to  meet  a  similar  deiuiUid  in 
another — iti  S|>;iiii  itself.  The  counsL^a  of  his  father^  in 
whom,  as  \m  advanced  in  years,  superstition  acquired  an 
increasing  sway,  eonfii'med  Philip  in  liia  intolerant  big- 
otry.^ There  had  been  a  miitu  d  love  between  Charlt^a 
and  the  people  of  the  Nt'therhr.nls.  They  were  proud  of 
him  as  a  countryman,  and  hia  affable  manners  in  inter- 
course with  them  kept  up  his  popularity.  His  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  and  his  cruelty  after  the  suppnts- 
fcion  of  the  insurrection  at  Ghent,  did  not  suffice  U*  alien- 
ate  the  loyal  and  affc-ctionate  regard  of  his  subjects.  But 
Philip  was  a  Spaniard,  and  showed  it  in  all  his  demeanor 
towards  them.  '^  He  8|X)ke  seldom,  and  then  all  Spanish.'' 
His  mingled  shynrss  and  arrogance  repelled  and  disgusted 
them.  In  the  room  of  cordially  meeting  their  expressions  of 
enthusiasm,  he  seemed  desirous  of  escaping  from  thern.'^ 

Among  this  wealthy,  spirited,  cultivated  people,  Philip 
seemed  inclined  to  introduce  his  despotic  system.  The 
great  nobles  of  the  country,  of  whom  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  the  Counta  Egmont  and   Horn,  were  the 

1  The  bifffHry  uf  th«  V'liiiHTor,  as  well  &a  otber  traJts  which  he  mantfeflted!  after 
his  abdication,  are  9«t  forih  in  tlic  highly  mttjrt»Atmg  work  of  Stirling,  Tke  €UiUt«r 
Lift  of  Charles  V.  The  other  writeri  on  the  subject  are  Qnchord,  Retmite  et 
Mott  de  ChnvlrK  Qtiint ;  Mignet,  Charles  Quint,  »on  AMication,  «on  S^'our  «« 
•rt  3fort  nu  Monrt/tf^re  dt  Vuste.  The.^e  authors  nre  ^e^'ifiwed  by  Preflcoti, 
ffittorj/  of  Pfiilip  //,  (end  of  b.  i,};  ami  in  his  edition  of  Uoljertson'a  Hjntoiy 
of  Charlca  V.,  iii.  327  soq.,  in  coiiucctioiiwith  Prescott'ia  own  historical  essay  on 
the  8Jimc  theme.  Of  course  the  F.mperor  never  made  the  nimark  often  attrib- 
uted to  him,  that  he  hnd  bocti  foolish  In  trying  to  produce  uniformity  of  ©pin- 
wn  hetwefln  wocts,  when  ha  could  not  make  two  clocks  or  watches  accord- 
Micanlay  trnccB  lh«  m'iotf  to  a  rfftection  of  Strada,  who  observes  that  Clurlus 
Rovtmed  the  wlieek  of  clocks  cn?.Ier  than  fortune,  I*ichot  trneeif  it  to  Van 
Mak,  Charles's  Latin  Secretarj',  by  whom  an  observation  of  Sentia,  r^ppii^ct- 
n^  the  disputes  of  philnw>])hers,  h  bttrruwed  and  applied  to  Ihecontroversiesiof 
do<:tor».  INchot,  Chrtmupte  de  Charles  Qmnt  (1854),  vol.  i,  p.  -Wl.  Tlie-  Mm- 
peror'a  exprewiion  of  repret  that  he  had  tint  hurnod  Luth<?r  at  Worms,  «howi 
sia  real  mind.  .Ju^k-,  i.  IIH.  Prejicotl'p  Holjertjiiin,  Iii.  4SJ.  From  ynt«te  h* 
a.idr«iB«ed  to  tho  Spanish  Inquitdtora  and  to  Philip  cxhortatnnfl  to  cruelty 
Ibid.,  pp.  A^'A,  4B4.  His  fanaticiatn  and  intolerance  appear  in  hii  codicil,  in  kk 
njuni-tions  Co  Philip. 
I  Juste,  i.  1S4. 
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chief,  might  naturally  expect  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
principal  management  of  the  government  under  the  ICing. 
William,  though  born  of  Lutheran  parents,  had  been 
brought  up  from  his  boyhood  in  the  court  of  Charles  V., 
and  was  a  Catholic  by  profession,  but  opposed  to  persecu- 
lion.  His  extraordinary  abilities  had  made  him  a  favorite 
of  the  Emperor,  who  gave  him  responsible  employments 
and  signified  his  particular  regard  by  leaning  upon  hia 
shoulder,  at  the  ceremony  of  the  abdication,  and  by 
selecting  him  to  convey  the  imperial  crown  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand.  Egmont,  with  far  less  depth  of  stigacity  and 
Btejvdiness  of  character  than  Orange,  was  a  nobleman  of 
brilliant  courage  and  attractive  manners,  and  htid  won 
high  fame  in  comiection  Avith  the  victories  of  Gravelines 
and  St.  Quentin.  The  nobles,  both  these  and  others  of 
inferior  rank,  were  luxurious  in  their  style  of  living,  and 
their  lavish  expenditures  had  brought  on  many  of  them 
heavy  burdens  of  debt. 

Philip  did  not  select  his  Regent  from  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country,  nor  did  he  appoint  any  other  whom^  the 
nobles  would  have  preferred;  but  he  appointed  to  this 
office  Margaret  of  Parma,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  a  persop  of  uncommon  talents  and  energy, 
and  utterly  devoted  to  the  will  of  her  brother.  She  was 
accomplished  in  the  art  of  dissimulation  and  double-deal- 
ing, which  formed  an  essential  part  of  Philip's  method  of 
governing.  She  nourished  the  King's  jealousy  of  Orange 
and  Egmont.  In  the  fii-st  act  of  selecting  a  Regent,  Philip 
showed  a  caution  that  pai'took  of  suspicion.  At  her  side 
he  placed,  as  her  principal  adviser,  Granvelle,  the  Bishop 
of  Arras.  His  father  was  of  humble  birth,  but  had  raised 
himself  to  an  important  station  under  the  Emperor,  by 
whom  the  talents  of  the  son  were  also  discerned.  Gran- 
velle, the  younger,  was  an  able  and  accomplished  man 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  but  servilely  de- 
voted to  the  King.     Tlie  tliroc  nobles  were  placed  in  the 
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Council,  but  the  secret  directions  of  Philip  to  the  Regent 
were  such  that  the  couduet  af  affairs  was  really  in  the 
liiinds  of  Graiivelle  (1559). 

In  the  midst  of  the  raumuirs  and  fears  whieh  the  organ- 
ization of  the  govemnn*nt  excited,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  retain  in  the  Nelhei'bmds  several  regiments  of  Spanish 
aoldiers.  This  nu'iisuri'  was  undertaken  when  there  was 
no  sign  of  an  in.surreetiun.  It  wiis  in  violation  of  tlie 
aneient  lights  of  the  Provinces,  and  imposed  a  burden 
which  was  the  mt)re  onerous,  since,  in  the  previous  year, 
there  had  been  universal  suflFering  from  the  scarcity  of 
pruvisiuns.  Philip  had  pledged  his  word,  on  leaving  tlie 
Netherlands,  that  the  troops  should  be  withdrawn  wthin 
four  months  ;  but  that  pledge  was  disregarded.  The  dts- 
jitkn'tiiai  incri-ased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Regent  at 
length  availed  herself  of  a  convenient  pvetijxt  for  sending 
them  away.  Philip  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  what  she 
proni>unctHl  an  absohite  necessity,  if  the  country  was  to 
be  saved  from  insurrection. 

The  second  of  these  irritating  measures  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  hirge  number  of  new  bishoprics.  Whatever 
plausible  reasons  might  be  urged  in  favor  of  this  measure, 
from  the  great  size  of  the  existing  dioceses,  and  their  in- 
convenient relations  to  the  contiguous  German  bishopncs, 
the  real  design  of  it  was  not  misunderstood.^  It  was  a 
part  of  tlie  machinery  tc  be  employed  for  tightening  the 
cox'ds  of  Church  discipline,  and  for  the  extermination  of 
heresy.  The  new  bishops  were  to  be  clothed  with  inquia- 
itorial  powers.  The  creation  of  so  OTany  important  per- 
sonages, devoted,  of  course,  to  the  sovereign,  was  counted 
a  <lisad vantage  to  the  old  hereditary  aristocracy  of  the 
country. 

The  two  nieiisures  of  the  retention  of  the  troops,  and 
the  imposition  of  tlie  bishops — measures  having  an  oram- 
oufl  relation  to  one  another  —  revealed  unmistakably  th# 

1  Juate,  ii.  IflG,  879. 
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policy  of  Philip.  The  apologists  of  the  King  charge  the 
tronbles  that  ensued  upon  the  ambition  of  the  nobles, 
especially  of  William,  who,  it  is  said,  wanted  to  govern 
the  country  themselves,  and  did  all  they  could  to  excite 
disaffection.  It  may  be  gi'anted  that  they  were  not  free 
from  the  influence  of  personal  motives,  and  chafed  imder 
the  arrangements  which  deprived  them  of  their  natural 
and  legitimate  place  in  the  control  of  public  affairs.  The 
charge  that  either  of  them  aimed  at  a  revolution  is  desti- 
tute of  proof.  In  the  midst  of  all  that  is  subject  to  con- 
troversy, two  things  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed.  One 
is  that  foreign  domination,  that  is,  the  rule  of  Spanish 
oflficers,  and  the  presence  of  Spanish  soldiery,  were  jia 
hateful  to  the  Netherlanders  as  they  were  to  the  Germans. 
It  was  what  contributed  most  to  the  reaction  against 
Charles  V.,  after  the  Smalcaldic  war,  and  to  the  triumph 
of  Maurice.  The  other  fact  is,  that  persecution,  the  forci- 
ble repression  of  heresy,  after  the  manner  of  Spanisli  Cath- 
olicism, was  repugnant  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple —  of  the  Catholic  population  —  of  the  Low  Countries. 
There  was  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  and  a  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  which  the  policy  of  Philip  was  thoroughly 
opposed.  William  afterwards  declared  that,  while  hunt- 
ing in  company  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  that  monarch 
had  incautiously  revealed  to  him  the  secret  designs  of 
himself  and  Philip  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  their 
dominions.  In  Philip's  scheme  for  the  increase  of  bish- 
ops, and  in  his  detention  of  the  troops,  William  saw  the 
b^inning  of  the  execution  of  the  plot;  and  he  deter- 
mined, he  says,  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  rid 
the  land  of  "  the  Spanish  vermin."  That  William  looked 
about  for  a  high  matrimonial  connection,  does  not  indi- 
cate any  deep-laid  plan  of  unlawful  personal  advancement 
nor  in  his  marriage  with  Anna,  of  Saxony,  was  there  any 
■erioQS  attempt  to  mislead  Philip  as  to  the  religion  tc 
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be  adopted  by  his  bride.'  William  was  charged  with 
cherishing  Macehiavellian  principles  ;  but  the  age  waa 
Alic^hiavelUan,  and  he  docs  not  iippeiir  to  have  often 
ti  imsgressed  the  bounds  of  moi-ality  in  the  use  of  that 
profnuiid  Hagcicity  by  which  he  coped  with  unserupulout 
advci-sjiries. 

Pliihp  renewed  the  peraecuting  edicts  of  Charles  V.  It 
was  forbidden  to  piint,  copy,  keep,  hide,  buy,  or  sell  any 
writing  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  CEoolampadius,  Bucer,  Cal- 
vin, or  of  any  other  heretic  j  to  break  or  to  injure  any 
image  of  the  Virgin,  or  of  the  Saints  ;  to  bold  or  to  att-end 
any  heretiwil  convt*ntiele.  Laymen  were  prohibited  fi*um 
reading  the  Scriptures,  or  taking  part  in  conferences  upun 
disputed  points  of  doctrine.  Transgressors,  in  case  they 
ihould  recant,  were,  if  they  were  men,  to  be  beheaded  ;  if 
women,  to  be  buried  alive.  If  obstinate,  they  were  to  be 
burnt  alive,  and,  in  either  case,  their  property  was  to  be 
eunfiacated.  To  omit  to  inform  against  suspicious  per- 
sons, to  entertain,  lodge,  feed,  or  clothe  them,  was  to  be 
guilty  of  heresy.  Persons  who,  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  suspected,  were  condemned  to  abjure  hereby,  were, 
in  case  they  rendered  themselves  again  auspicious,  to  be 
dealt  with  as  heretics.  Every  accuser,  in  case  of  convic- 
tion, was  to  receive  a  large  share  of  the  confiscated  goods. 
Judges  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  diminish  in  any  way 
the  prescribed  penalties.  Severe  penalties  were  threat- 
ened against  any  who  should  intercede  for  heretics  or 
present  a  petition  in  behalf  of  them.  To  c*irry  out  these 
enactments,  Charles  iiad  established  an  Inquisition,  which 
*vas  not  only  independent  of  the  clergy  of  tJie  country, 
but  to  which  they  were  all,  from  the  liighest  to  the  lowest, 
answerable.  This  was  not  the  iSjmnhh  Inquisition,  but 
'♦;  was  sufficiently  rig<»rous  to  lead  PhiHp  to  pronounce  it 
more    pitiless  than  that  of  Spain.^ 

'IiFecathcilJcally.** 
*  **  Ce  qa'o^^  debite  BUr  I'ioteotioii  dti  Boi  d'^tablir  ftux  Fays  6m  l^nquigl 


But,  terrible  as  tin* 

ftOO  Ktiq.     William's  wife  vtah  U 
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Inquisition  in  the  Netherlancls  was,  it  wanted  some  of  the 
barbiirous  featitres  tlmt  iH^loiigHtl  to  tlit.  Ilnly  OiTim  In 
Spain.  It  Wi»s  said  by  Philip,  aiid  lias  bt^eu  urged  by  liia 
defenders  since,  tliat  the  p(*rsecuting  edicts  were  the  work 
of  Cliarles,  juid  that  his  sueoessor  simply  continued  tl.ein 
in  operation.  This  stattjment  overlooks  ttie  cireumstanuea 
tUat  they  put  the  authority  of  Charles,  popuhir  thongh 
he  was,  to  a  severe  test ;  that  they  were  not  sysfcematieally 
enforced  ;  that  the  cruelties  inflicted  under  them  had  more 
and  more  awakened  the  hostility  of  the  people  to  such 
metism^es  ;  and  that  in  the  interval  between  the  prom  id- 
gation  of  them  by  Charles  and  the  renewal  of  them  by 
Plijlip,  the  new  opinions  had  gained  a  wider  acceptance.* 

As  the  Inquisition  proceeded  with  its  bloody  \>'ork,  the 
indignation  of  the  people  found  utterance  through  Orange 
and  Egmont,  who  remonstrated  against  the  cruelties 
which  were  inflicted,  and  complained  to  the  King  of  Gran- 
velle,  on  whom  they  laid  the  responsibility  of  everything 
that  was  done. 

Crranvelle  is  exculpated  by  Philip  from  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  introduction  of  the  new  bishops;  and  he 
did  not  originate  some  otlier  obnoxious  measures  which 
were  laid  to  his  credit.^  His  impulses  were  not  cruel. 
But  the  lords  were  not  out  of  the  way  m  finding  in 
him    the  embodiment   of   the  foreign  domination  Avhicb 

tion  d't^fiagne,  cstegalemeDt  faux;  jamAi:j  le  cardinal  ne  lul  a  fait  cette  prop* 
twirion,  iii  lui-mSme  n'y  a  pens^.  iJ'nilluur.i  rintiimftion  den  Pays-Ba*  eat 
plus  impitoyati'e  que  celie  d'EspaRtie*"  Gjicbtird,  Correspomtance  de  PhUiitpt 
a.,  i.  207. 

1  Orange  setJi  Torili  siinic  at  ihcso  altered  cirttiinstancea  id  a  letttr  lo  the  Ro* 
<i  n*  (January  24,  I.WO).  He  s[M?alt8  of  iht-  PIsiiftrds  as  •'  quelquefois  limlU^s  et 
mm  eiiHuivis  a  tu  rijjeitjir,  wu^'^nie  en  Hemps  que  tn  inis^^re  Hniiver.*«lle  n^cstoit  li 
anpre  i;i)iinnc  mrtinK-iiant  cL  nulr;  |H?it|4*;,  pur  Iniilutioii  at  prat  lit*  rpie»  de  not 
voiitinfl,  rum  tnnl  encluii  a  uovelUh^,"  e!c.  He  depfcts  plaluly  the  fatal  conse- 
qjucncen  that  will  re.Hult  frimi  p<.'rM>vi'raiic«  in  the  sMfvire  policy  of  the  King. 
liiroen  Van  rrinstcrvr,  Aichict*  tie  la  Mnition  tV Oran<i€-NnsmUy  tome  ii.  p.  19 

*  The  p«)inH  on  which  flrunvfUe  was  c-rrotifoiisly  oceusttd  are  presented  hj 
(jarhard,  Ofritspowinnrf,  m\c.^  i,  ilxx.  Sf^j,  {Vr^Wwuutity  R'fpport).  (»«eof 
(hu  worsf  filing  ihiil  4rranveHe  did  wjiv  tu  rtHomniend  llic  kidnapping;  «if  Will. 
i«[n>  i»m,  who  was  takvu  from  Ixtuvuin,  wlwre  be  was  sludyiiijL,',  and  CHrried  If 
^plIUi.    'n*ffc  be  was  kept,  and  trained  up  in  the  Catiiolic  reliijiou. 
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striking  at  tlie  liberties  of  the  country.  Wbatevei 
opinion  \w  niiglit  privately  liold  lis  to  tl*e  wisdom  of  somcj 
jf  tilt!  meiLsiirtiS  of  Phi  lip,  he  never  filtered  in  liia  obe- 
dience, lie  knew  no  higher  la%v  than  the  will  of  bia 
iin^ter.  The  new  urningeniL^nt  of  dioceses  abridged  bia 
own  episti^jpal  power,  and  \v'oidd  naturally  be  unwelcome  ; 
but  when  be  was  umde  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and  then, 
lit  fJu*  hitereessiun  uf  the  Rt^gent,  received  from  Rome  the 
eurilinars  hat,  the  personal  dislike  of  the  lords  to  bim  as 
an  npstiirt,  and  their  patriotic  opposition  to  the  policy  oi 
wbitdi  be  was  tbe  chief  executor,  reached  their  cUmax. 
The  effect  of  tlie  complaints  of  the  nobles  against  the  air- 
dimil  was  to  kindle  in  Philip's  mind  an  inexdnguisbable 
hostility  to  them.^  At  length  tbe  Rt'gent,  impatient  of 
her  dependent  position  with  reference  to  Granvelle,  and 
willing  that  he  should  bear  all  tbe  odium,  took  sides 
agauist  him.  Tbe  excitement  became  so  formidable  that 
FJnli|i  found  a  pretext  for  removing  him  from  the  coun- 
try, as  if  at  bis  6wn  request ;  but  the  Inquisition  went 
fnrwnrd  with  even  greater  energy  in  the  work  of  burning 
and  burying  alive  its  victims.  It  even  put  to  death  those 
who  were  merely  suspected  of  harboring  heretiaU  opinions. 
The  gi-eat  lords,  who  on  tbe  departure  of  the  Cardinal 
had  returned  to  tbe  Council,  from  which  tliey  bad  previ- 
ously withdiuwn,  felt  that  they  were  deemed  to  be  in 
part  answerable  for  tbe  incessant  murders  perpetrated  in 
tbe  name  of  justice  and  religion  ;  and  when  Philip  de- 
termmed  to  promulgate  the  decrees  of  Trent,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  broke  through  his  reserve  and  startled  the 
Council  by  a  bold  and  powerful  speech  upon  the  unright- 
eous and  dangerous  pohcy  which  tbe  government  wjig 
pui-s  ling,  Tbe  genend  sense  of  the  country  recoiled  from 
that  strict  ecclesiiustical  discipline,  winch  the  reivcfcionary 

*  lu  the  letter  in  whicU  he  deiiitnl  tlic  irulh  of  certain  alltjgatJtuis  nguiiii*! 
Uraovclle,  he  a.*!-:ert.«i  ttuit  Ihis  initiiwliT  liad  never  advised  him  Iti  i*jicif>'  Iht 
eountiy  by  cuuing  of[  r  hulf  doxen  heads;  but  Philip  adds  to  ttio  dmi*] 
''ijuoiqua  iwrait  pcul  t^trv  pu  mal  da  recourir  a  ce  moyen."     GachAfd,  1   207 
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Ciitliolic  party  in  Europe  were  seeking  to  establish.  It 
WiLs  determined  to  dispatch  Egmont  to  Madrid  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  King  to  the  real  situation.  The  curdijilily 
with  which  he  was  received,  and  tlie  honors  that  were 
rendered  hiui  in  the  Spanish  court,  made  him  satisfied 
with  the  smooth  but  vague  and  unmeimiug  assurances  ol 
Philip.  Egmont  wiia  the  more  incensed,  when,  after  Iiis 
letuni,  he  found  that  he  Iiad  been  duped,  and  that  the  old 
etlicts  were  to  be  sharply  enforced  without  a  jot  of  conces- 
sion.^ The  amiomieement  that  the  persecution  was  to  gc 
on  without  the  least  mitigation,  filled  the  land  with  eon- 
Bternation.  The  foreign  merchants  fled,  as  from  a  pesti- 
lence, and  Antwerp,  the  principal  mart,  was  silent.  Tin? 
irritation  of  the  people  found  a  vent  in  a  midtitude  ul 
angry  or  satirical  pnblieationa,  which  no  vigilance  of  the 
Inquisition  could  prevent  from  seeing  the  light,^ 

About  five  hundred  nobles,  to  whom  biu-ghers  were 
afterwards  added,  uiuted  in  an  agreement  called  the  Cotn- 
prmmsey  by  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  withstajid 
the  Spanish  tyranny,  the  Inquisition  that  was  crushing 
the  country,  and  every  violent  net  which  shoidd  be  un- 
dertaken tigainiit  any  one  of  their  miujber*  In  this  leiiguc 
were  Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  a  mail  of  high  courage, 
but  more  excitable  and  radical  than  his  brother  ;  the 
uccompiialied  St.  Aldegonde,  and  Brederode,  whose  char- 
acter was  less  entitled  to  respect,  but  who  was  full  of 
Bpirit  and  daring.  They  contemplated  at  the  outset  oidy 
legal  means  of  resistance.     But  in  their  ranks  were  found 

^  The  cruel  orders  of  Philip  are  given  in  hia  famous  dlniiAtch  iroiii  the  forest 
«(  Segoria  (October  17, 1565).    GachanJ^  i.  cxxix. 

*  Grftiivel]e*9  cnrrcmpfjjntlence  bears  conRtaiit  witness  to  the  general  aiittpalhj 
U>wtntA  the  Spaniflrdu —  '*  Ijs  mauvaise  v<>loi]t«^  que  Poq  t^moigne  ici  univer- 
•eUemtiiit  a  tous  Ic8  E»|>agiioU,"  m  lie  atjlei*  it,  in  oiic+  place  {Pttpitr4  d^Etai  du 
Omiiitnlde  Gmnnlle,  tuine  viuj  p.  62).  This  atitiiiathy  be  attrilnito^  to  tiie  in- 
luairy  of  the  lonln  in  pnipw^alifis  lalunmieM  in  rtpard  to  the  iiitentiou  ©f  the 
KinibC  to  bring  in  tlie  Spuiiish  InquiHiliun,  to  rulu  there  as  he  ruled  in  Italy,  «!<;. 
Gfanvelle  retommcmls  the  bestowal  of  olKces  antl  distinction!*  such  as  placet 
vf  irust  ID  Italy,  upon  NethivrJaiwIenR,  lu  order  to  create  a  SpHnmh  feeling  mannfi 
Utc  fficndft  o*  persons  thua  li'm*>r«d,  mni  among  aspirnr'H  tor  like  favorii 
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borne,  who  hoped  to  mend  their  fortunes  hy  poUtiral  ctun- 
iiiotiitn*  I'he  gi'eiit  iiohles  stood  aluof  from  the  iias(x*ia- 
tion.  Williiiin  uspe«.'ially  wiis  wise  enough  to  perceive 
that  it  would  accomplish  nothing  effectual,  but  rather  im- 
peril the  cause  wluch  all  had  at  heart.  The  memhera 
resolved  on  a  great  puhlic  demonstiution,  and  waited  on 
the  Regent  in  a  body  with  a  petition  that,  until  a  repeiil 
of  the  edicts  could  be  procured,  she  would  suspend  tlie 
execution  of  them.  She  bridled  her  indignation,  but  Bar- 
Liyniont,  one  of  the  Council,  %vas  known  to  have  styled 
them  ^'  a  band  of  beggars."  Tliey  accepted  the  title  and 
adiipted  the  beggar's  sack  and  bowl  for  their  synd)ols. 
Multitudes  of  people  began  now  to  assemble  all  over  the 
open  country,  for  the  purpose  of  list^^nlng  to  tlie  Calvinist 
preachers  and  of  worshipping  aceording  to  their  own 
preference.  From  ten  to  twenty  thousand  pei*sons  would 
gather,  the  women  and  children  being  placed  for  safety 
in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  uaaembly  being  encircled  by 
anned  meii,  with  uatchrnen  stationed  to  give  warning  of 
approjiching  danger.  They  listened  to  a  sermon,  sting 
Psahna,  and  used  the  opportunity  to  perform  the  rite  of 
haptiaui,  or  the  marriage  service  where  it  was  desired. 
Orange  obtained  froju  the  Regent  the  allowance  that  the 
preaching  in  the  country,  outaide  of  the  cities,  should  not 
be  disturbed.  The  popular  movement  was  so  p>owerful 
that  she  found  heraelf  helpless  (1566). 

Philip  had  stubbornly  refused  to  comply  with  the  urgent 
rLi[uests  of  the  Regent  that  the  etUcts  might  be  softened^ 
Two  nobles,  Berghen  and  Montigny,  were  sent  to  repre* 
B4Uit  toliira  tlie  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  exte-nt  of 
the  popular  indignation.  The  King  at  length  recognized 
the  perils  of  the  situation,  and  wrote  to  the  Regent  that 
the  Inquisition  might  cease,  pi-ovided  the  new  bishopa  were 
suffered  to  exercise  their  functions  freely  j  that  he  was  dis- 
posed to  modei-ata  the  Pkcards,  but  that  time  would  be  re- 
quiretl  to  mature  the  meaaure  ;  and  that  the  Regent  might 
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give,  not  only  the  Confedemtea,  but  others  also,  lui  fissur- 
ance  of  pardon.  At  the  same  time,  oii  the  9tli  of  Auguafc, 
1  fj66,  hi  the  presence  of  a  notary,  and  before  the  Diike  of 
Alva  and  other  witnesses,  he  signed  a  secret  declaration 
that,  notwithatjinding  the  aasura-uce  given  to  the  Duchess 
of  Parma,  smce  he  had  not  acted  in  tliis  matter  freely  and 
Bpontaneously,  he  did  not  conaider  himself  bonnd  by  thj^t 
promise,  but  reserved  to  hijnself  t!ie  right  to  punisli  llio 
guilty  parties,  and  especially  the  authors  and  fomentei's 
of  the  aedition^^  He  wrote  ako  to  the  Nuncio  of  the  Pope, 
with  an  injunction  of  secrecy,  an  expression  of  liis  purpose 
to  maintain  the  Inqmsition  and  the  edicta  in  all  their 
rigor.^  Phihp  him  thus  left  behind  him  the  documentui*y 
proof  of  his  perfidy,  of  his  deliberate  design  to  brealc  his 
word  to  a  nation. 

While  the  country  \v:is  thus  agitated,  in  the  summer  of 
156G,  there  burst  forth  the  storm  of  iconuchisni  that 
Bwept  over  the  land,  destroying  the  paintings,  images, 
and  other  symbols  and  instruments  of  Catholic  worship, 
from  those  whicli  adorned  the  great  ciithedral  of  Antwerp, 
to  such  as  decorated  the  humblest  chapels  and  convents. 
In  Flanders  alone  more  than  four  hundred  chmx*hes  were 
Backed.  The  work  of  destruction  was  accomplished  by 
mobs  hastily  gathered,  and  was  one  fruit  of  the  excite- 
ment and  exasperation  pro\'oked  by  the  terrible  pei*secu- 
tion.  Magistrates  and  burghei-s,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  looked  on,  offering  no  resistance  t^  the  prog- 
resB  of  the  tempest.  However  it  may  be  condemned,  it 
was  not  sxaetly  like  the  invasion  of  the  temples  of  one 
rehgiout  denomination  by  another.  These  edifices  were 
felt  to  belong  to  the  people  in  common  ;  all  had  soma 
right  in   them.      Calvinists   at    that   period   habitually 

I  Gacbanl,  i.  cxxxiii.  443, 

*  Rnd.,  422.  See  also  Motley,  i.  531.  llic  Niiiuio,  the  Archbiishup  of  So^ 
TCtito,  lud  been  sent  to  tho  NetherlAnda  tisteti^ibly  tu  look  Mfter  the  reformntioa 
if  tbe  clergy:  really ,  as  the  secret  correvpondence  i'lows,  in  ref«r«iice  tc  tilt 
taquiiition  mnd  tbe  extirpation  of  herety. 
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looked  upon  the  usts  of  images  in  worship,  aod  upon  the 
iiiii8s,  as  forms  of  idolatry,  of  it  8iu  explicitly  furlyiddcii 


iu  tliii  dec 
place 


•4ilogue.     Similur  uprisings  of  the  populawi  took 
in  France  and  in   Scotland,   and  from   the   same 


causes,  llie  Protontant  ministers  and  the  Prbiec  ol 
Orange,  with  other  chiefs  of  tlie  liberal  party,  geuendly 
denounced  the  image-breaking  J  Tlie  elTect  of  it  was  dis- 
astrous.  What  the  icouoclaiits  considered  the  destruction 
of  the  implements  of  jui  impious  idolatry,  the  Catholica 
abhon-ed  as  sacrilege.  The  patriotic  piirty  was  divided, 
lUid  besides  this  advantage  gained  by  the  govt^rnment,  a 
plausible  pretext  was  afforded  for  the  most  sanguinary 
rettihation.  The  Regent  was  obliged,  however,  to  mak^ 
a  truce  with  the  Ciuifederaey  of  nobles,  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Inquisition  should  be  given  up  and  Ub- 
erty  allowed  to  the  new  tloctrine,  while  the  confederates 
in  return,  as  long  as  the  j.iromises  to  them  should  be  kept» 
were  to  abandon  their  association.  Orange  undertook  to 
quell  tlie  disturbances  in  Antwerp,  and  Egmont  in  Flan- 
ders ;  the  latter  manifesting  his  loyalty  to  Cathohcism 
and  his  anger  at  the  ieonochist^i,  by  brutal  severities.  The 
Regent  exhibited  the  utmost  energy  in  repressing  disorder, 
and  in  pimlshing  the  olfend«^rs.  Valeneieimes,  which  en- 
deavored to  stiind  a  siege,  was  taken  and  heavily  pun- 
ished. Order  was  everywhere  restored*  Orange  foresaw 
what  course  Philip  would  pursue.  He  would  not  take  the 
oath  of  unlimited  obedience  to  what  the  King  might 
choose  to  coniniaud,  and  sejmrating  regretfully  from  Eg- 
mont  and  Hru-n,  who  had  more  confidence  in  Philip,  he 
retired  to  Dillenburg,  in  Niissau,  the  ancient  seat  of  his 
tamily.     From  tlie  moment  when  Philip  heard  the  news 

'  Motley,  i.  570.  Whelher  the  pnptilfl.r  leaders  encouraged  It*  iinajgc-breiik- 
ing  or  not,  is  one  of  th«  dii*putetl  points*  That  thej  did  is  maintAiued  by  Koch 
UuUrsuckungtn  tifur  <!it  Ktapornng  u»  den  AbfaUd.  S'kilvrlindc  von  Spankn 
(ISfll)  |>.  UG  Biiq-  Juste  (ii.  184)  holds  the  contrary  opinion.  Koch  vrritea  in  a 
polcinica],  partisan  spirit,  but  stiuie  of  hia  criticLsmj  upon  Mutiny  are  wortJif 
sf  aUeotion. 
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nf  tliti  iconoulitstie  disturbancos,  be  hiiJ  no  thought  Imt 
that  of  iiniied  coorcioii  ami  vengeance,  Wlii!«>  he  waa 
pi'nparing  a  iiiilitiiry  force  ao  strong  tliat  he  exix-cted  to 
cut  oiT  all  hope  of  resistance,  hft  veiled  his  designs  by  as* 
fill  ranees  to  the  Regent  and  to  the  CtJiuicil  tliat  hi  a  policy 
was  tu  be  one  of  mildness,  clemency,  and  grnce^  with  the 
avoidauee  of  all  liaishnefjs.^  It  was  fortunate  that  there 
was  one  man  whom  lie  eon  Id  not  deceive , 

WJiat  tbe  Regent  most  deprecated  was  the  sending  of 
llie  Duke  of  Alva  to  the  Netherlands,  to  whom  she  had 
a  strong  personal  antipathy,  and  whose  coming,  as  »Uq 
knew,  would  undo  at  once  tlie  work  of  pacification,  wliirli 
she  considered  herself,  through  her  resolute  proceedings, 
to  liave  nearly  accomplished.  But  in  accordance  wth 
Alva's  advieCj  Philip  had  resolved  on  a  scheme  of  savago 
repression  and  punishment,  and  Alva  was  the  person  se- 
lected to  carry  it  out.  His  reputation  was  very  high  m 
a  niilitiiry  man,  although  his  talents  seem  not  to  have 
fitted  him  for  the  management  of  large  armies  ;  he  had  a 
contracted,  but  clear  and  crafty  intellectj  immeasurable 
arrogance,  inflexible  obstinacy,  and  a  heart  of  st^me. 
Conciliation  and  mercy  were  terras  not  found  in  iiis  vo- 
cabulary. Hia  theoi'y,  like  that  of  Philip,  was  that  the 
great  lords  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  disaffection  of  tlie 
inferior  nobility,  and  that  these  in  turn  were  the  movrra 
of  sedition  among  the  i>eople.  Neither  the  King  nor 
hia  General  could  comprehend  a  spontaneous,  comnK^ 
sentiment,  pervading  a  nation.  Alva  conceived  that  the 
great  mistake  of  Charles  V.  had  been  in  sparing  the  aip- 
tive  leaders  in  the  Smalcahlic  war.  From  the  Emjwror  i 
experience  he  derived  a  conclusive  argument  against  eveiy 
policy  but  that  of  unrelenting  severity  in  dealing  ^vith 
rebels  and  heretics.  Such  was  the  man  who  was  chosen 
to  settle  the  disturbances  in  the  Netherlands,  He  con- 
ducted a  body  of  ten  thousand  Spanish  troops  from  Italy 
i  Qfldmn!,  i.  xWm.  4^7,  488. 
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to  tuiit  country.  As  tia  course  lay  near  to  Geneva,  Pope 
Pius^  V<  desired  him  to  turn  aside  and  exterminate  thia 
*'  nest  of  devils  and  apostates."  But  he  declined  to  devi- 
ate from  bis  chosen  route,  maintained  perfect  discipline 
among  his  soldiers  durmg  the  long  and  perilous  march, 
and  even  gave  a  sort  of  organization  to  the  hundreds  of 
courtesans  who  followed  his  army.  On  his  arrival,  ho 
liiideavored  to  disarm  suspicion,  and  gradually  made 
known  the  extent  of  the  authority  committed  to  him, 
which  was  equivalent  to  tliat  of  a  dictator.  The  Regent 
found  herself  wholly  divested  of  real  power.  Egmont  and 
Horn  were  decoyed  to  Brussels  by  gracious  and  flatter- 
ing words,  and  then  treacherously  arrested  and  cast  into 
prison.  The  terrible  tribunal  w^as  erected,  which  was  ap- 
propriately named  by  the  people,  "  the  Council  of  Blood," 
and  the  work  of  death  began.  Soon  the  prisons  were 
crowded  with  inmates,  not  a  few  of  whom  were  dr*igged 
from  their  beds  at  midnight.  The  executioners  were 
busy  from  morning  tiU  evening.  Among  the  victims,  the 
rich  were  specially  numerous,  since  one  end  which  Alva 
kept  in  view,  was  the  proYidiiig  of  a  revenue  for  liis 
master.  Every  one  who  had  taken  part  in  the  petitions 
against  the  new  bishoprics  or  the  Inquisition,  or  in  favor 
of  softening  the  edicts  of  persecution,  was  declared  guilty 
of  high  treason.  Every  nobleman  who  had  been  concerned 
in  presenting  the  petitions,  or  had  approved  of  them  ;  all 
nobles  and  officers  who»  under  the  plea  of  a  pressure  of 
circumstances,  had  permitted  the  sermons ;  every  one 
who  had  taken  part,  in  any  way,  in  the  heretical  mass 
meetings,  and  had  not  hindered  the  destruction  of  the 
images ;  all  who  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  King 
Lad  no  right  to  take  from  the  provinces  their  liberty,  or 
that  tlie  present  tribunal  was  restricted  by  any  laws  or 
privileges,  were  likewise  made  guilty  of  treiison.  Death 
and  loss  of  property,  were  the  invariable  penalty.  In 
three  months  eighteen  hundred  men  were  sent  to  the  scaf 
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fold.  Persons  were  condemned  for  singing  the  aongs  of  the 
<?Kewx,  or  for  attending  a  Calvinistic  buriiil  years  before  j 
one  for  sapng  that  in  Spain,  also,  the  new  doctrme  would 
spi'ead  ;  and  another  for  saying  that  one  muist  obey  God 
rather  than  man.  Finally,  on  the  16th  \d  February, 
1.^>G8,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  few 
exceptions  that  were  named,  were  aetually  condemned  to 
death  as  heretics ! 

Orange  wiis  active  in  devisiiig  meana  of  deliverance. 
His  brother,  Louis  of  Nassau,  entered  Frieshmd,  in  April, 
1568,  at  the  head  of  an  array,  and  gained  a  victory  over 
the  forces  commanded  by  Count  Areniberg.  In  order  to 
strike  terror  and  to  secure  himself  in  the  rear,  Alva  hur- 
ried through  tlie  process  against  Egmont  and  Horn,  ami 
they  were  beheaded  in  the  great  square  at  Brussels.  Alva 
then  marched  ijgamst  the  army  of  Louiu,  which  he  de- 
feated! and  dispersed.  He  succeeded,  also,  by  avoiding  a 
combat,  in  baflling  William,  whose  army  was  composed  uf 
materials  that  could  nut  long  be  kept  together.  The  rule 
of  Alva  was  the  more  firmly  established  by  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  ctverthrow  it,  and  he  pursued  for  several 
years  longer  his  murderous  work.  The  entire  nimiber  of 
judicial  homicides  under  his  admmistration,  he  reckoned 
hunaelf  at  eighteen  thousand.  Multitudes  emigrated  from 
the  country  ;  mimufactories  were  deserted,  and  business 
was  paralyzed*  In  156 9^  he  determined  to  put  in  opera- 
tion a  system  of  taxation  that  slujuld  fill  the  coffers  of  the 
King.  He  ordained  that  an  extraordinary  tax  should  be 
levied,  of  one  per  cent,  on  property  of  all  kinds  ;  and  that 
a  permanent  tax  shoukl  be  paid,  oi  five  ])er  cent,  on  every 
stile  of  real  estate,  and  ten  per  cent,  on  every  sale  of  mer- 
chandise. This  scheme,  as  ill  calculated  for  its  end  as  it 
was  baibfirous  in  its  oppressiveness,  raised  such  a  storm  of 
jpposition,  that  Alva  himself  wiis  mo^x'd  to  make  a  cum- 
promise,  which  consisted  in  postponing  the  execution  ol  it 
tor  two  years.     His  enemies,  Granvelle  and  others,  wem 
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continually  laboring  to  imderiiiine  tin'  King's  eonluleni'* 
in  him,  and  not  wholly  without  success.  Iti  L'm  0,  an  m-i 
of  araneaty  was  solemnly  proclaimed  at  Antwt?rp,  which, 
liuwever,  left  tho  old  edii-ts  in  full  force,  and  only  or- 
dained that  thuso  against  whom  nothing  was  to  be  chavged, 
should  go  unpunishi'd,  provided  within  a  definite  time  tl*4'y 
should  punitently  site  for  grace  and  obtain  absolution  from 
the  Chiu'ch !  The  spu'it  of  resistance  had  been  slowly 
awakening,  and  it  gathered  strength  from  these  senseless 
proceedings.  When,  on  the  31st  of  July,  loTl,  Alva  com- 
manded that  tlie  taxes  should  be  levit^d  according  to  \m 
scheme,  the  shops  were  closed,  and  the  |H'ople  of  all  the 
provinces  assnoied  so  menacmg  an  attitude  that  he  deemed 
it  best  to  except  four  articles  —  com,  wiue,  flesh,  and  beer 
—  from  the  operation  of  his  decree.  But  this  did  nf>t 
produce  the  desired  effect :  labor  and  Iradic  were  sus- 
pended. Alva  was  deeply  incensed  and  ready  to  set  tlie 
hangman  at  work  again,  when  he  heard  of  the  capinie  of 
Briel  by  the  "  sea-beggars  "  as  they  wei'e  called  ;  the 
hardy  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
who  had  organized  themselves  into  predatory  bands,  under 
their  admiral,  William  de  la  Mark.  The  Prince  of  Orange 
was  unremitting  in  hia  exertions  to  raise  forces  capable  of 
effecting  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  Holland  and 
Zeidtuid  tlirew  off  the  yoke  of  Alva,  and,  in  accordanc** 
with  William's  snggeations,  adopted  a  free  constitntion 
By  the  estates  of  Holland,  William  was  recogniz*'d  ils  the 
King's  Stiidtholder,  the  show  of  a  connection  with  Spain 
being  not  yet  abandoned.  He  was  at  the  lii'Ltd  of  an 
army  with  every  liope  of  success,  wdien  the  nt^ws  of  the 
slaughter  of  St,  Bartholomew  and  of  tlic  dciith  of  Coligny, 
which  cut  off  the  expectation  of  aid  from  France,  disa]>- 
pointed  this  hope.  Mons,  where  hia  brotlivr  was,  had 
to  be  given  up,  and  the  army  melted  away.  IVui  Alva 
wiis  weary  of  his  office  and  began  to  be  sensible  of  hit 
failure  to  effect  the  result  which  he  had  been  so  confident 
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jf  his  ability  to  secure.  The  boundless  hatred  of  tha 
people  against  him  was  daily  manifost.  He  read  it  in 
ihe  looks  of  all  whom  Le  met.  Philip,  though  slow  to 
Ifarn,  began  to  see  that  his  hopes  hutl  not  been  fulfilled, 
AU  I  sought  and  obtiuned  a  recall,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
^  ear  1573,  left  the  Netherlands,  never  to  return. 

From  the  capture  of  Briel  may  be  dated  the  com- 
iiiencem^nt  of  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  which 
residted  in  the  building  up  of  the  Dutch  RepubUc,  and 
the  ultimat^j  prosti'ation  of  the  power  of  Spahi.  The 
most  powerful  empire  in  the  world  was  kept  at  bay,  and 
eventually  defeated  by  a  few  small  states  which  were 
goaded  to  resistance  by  unparalleled  cruelt}^  and  in- 
spired with  an  unexampled  degree  of  patriotic  seH- 
eiicrifice.  Tlie  hero  of  this  memorable  struggle  was 
William  of  Orange.  Requesens,  the  successor  of  Alva, 
equaled  his  predecessor  in  military  skill,  and  was  even 
more  dangerous,  hi  consequence  of  his  conciliatory  tem- 
per, which  might  divide  and  deceive  his  antagonists.  A 
delusive  amnesty  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  open  and 
tierce  hostility.  In  the  field,  the  Spaniards  were  victori- 
ous. In  1574,  Louis  of  Nassiiu  Wiis  defeated  and  slain. 
But  they  experienced  a  revei'se  in  the  unsuccessful  siegti 
>f  Leyden*  wliose  lieroic  defense  is  one  of  tlie  most  notii- 
ble  events  of  tlie  long  war.  A  new  Protestant  state  Wiis 
growing  up  m  the  North,  under  the  guidance  of  Omnge  ; 
;md  all  negntiations  looking  to  peace  were  fruitless,  sin(  e 
'Ipain  refiisud  to  grant  toleraticju.  This  was  the  one 
hing  which  Philip  would  not  yield.  He  could  not  con- 
stant to  rule  over  lieretics.  In  the  Sontlu  wlicre  Catholi- 
cism prevaile*!,  Ufquesens  was  more  suoccssfuL  But  the 
•hvith  of  tlivs  commander,  in  1576,  waa  followed  by  a 
fiightfiil  revolt  of  his  soldiers  in  the  various  cities  where 
tl*t?y  were  Ktationed ;  and  the  scenes  of  murder  and  pil- 
lage that  attended  it,  winch  were  most  apptdling  in  pop 
filous  and  wridtliy  Antwerp,  t.*urd»t   ihv.   srFulhern   pro? 
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Incefi  %vhat  they  had  to  dread  from  Spanish  doixiimition. 
The  nobles  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  instead  of  st^eking 
help  from  Philip,  applied  to  U  range  and  the  northern 
provinces ;  and  in  the  pacification  of  Ghent,  for  tho  first 
time,  tlie  Netherlands  were  united  in  an  agreement  to 
expel  tho  Spaniards,  and  to  maintain  religious  tolerdtiou. 
Don  John,  of  Austria,  the  successor  of  Requesens,  was 
brouglit  to  the  point  of  issuing  an  edict  which  conceded 
the  points  contained  m  the  Ghent  pacification.  The  re- 
jection of  these  terms  by  William  of  Orange  has  been 
considered,  by  his  adversaries,  proof  positive  that  ambi- 
tion, not  patriotism,  was  his  ruling  motive.  But  the  con- 
cessions of  Don  John  involved  the  exchisioD  of  the  public 
profession  of  Frotestiintism  from  all  places  where  it  was 
not  established  at  the  date  of  the  pacification  j  and,  con- 
sequently, the  banishment  from  their  homes  of  tliousunds 
of  peaceful  families,  as  well  as  the  insecurit}'  of  the  prov" 
iiices  where  Protestantism  was  allowed  to  continue.  Moifj 
th:in  all,  William  distrusted  the  sincerity  of  Spain,  and 
his  suspicions,  which  had  their  ground  in  former  experi- 
ences of  false  dealing,  were  strengthened  by  information 
acquired  from  intercepted  lettei-s.*  It  was  too  hite  for  a 
reconciliation  with  Philip,  But  the  Flemish  and  Bra- 
bant nobles  were  jealous  of  the  ennuenee  conceded  to  the 
Prince  of  Onmge,  The  Union  was  weakened,  and  the 
war  broke  out  again,  in  which  the  troops  of  Don  John 
gained  the  victory.  But  the  same  yrar,  ou  the  1st  of 
October,  1578,  their  leader  died,  wearied  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  office,  and  disheartened  by  the  treatment 
which  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Philip. 

Alexander  of  Parma,  perhaps  the  ablest  gt»noral  of  the 
time,  was  next  entrusted  with  the  reins  of  government 
Experience  had  shown  the  patriotic  party  that  the  nnbij- 
ity  of  the  southern    provinces  were  not  to  be  relied  on 
and,  in  January,  1579,  there  was  formed,  in  the  North 
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the  Utrecht  Union,  in  which  v^ere  combined  Holland^ 
Zealand,  and  live  other  provinces.  It  was  a  confeileracy 
tor  common  defense,  and  was  the  germ  of  the  Dutch 
Republic.  It  was  formed  *'  in  the  name  of  the  King  ;  *' 
but  two  years  afterwarcb,  this  fiction  wws  dropped,  and  in- 
dependence deehired.  In  Miirch,  1580,  Pliilip  prockimed 
William  an  outlaw,  and  set  a  price  on  his  head.  Philip 
taxed  hira  with  ingi*atitnde  for  the  favors  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  him  by  Charles  V,,  charged  him  with  hav- 
ing fomented  all  heresy  and  sedition^  with  having  ac- 
tively cmintenanced  the  plundering  of  the  churches  and 
cloisters;  in  fine,  with  being  responsible  for  all  the  mis- 
eries of  the  country,  Tlie  document  further  charged 
him  with  cherishing  jealousy  and  mistrust,  like  Cain  and 
Judaa,  and  from  tlie  same  cause,  an  evil  conscience. 
Any  one  who  would  deliver  him,  dead  or  alive,  was  to 
receive  twenty-five  thousand  crowns,  to  have  pardon  for 
all  offenses,  and,  in  case  he  belonged  to  the  burgher  clas8» 
to  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  nobleman.  In  response 
to  these  accusations^  William  published  his  "  Apology/* 
or  defense.  He  counted  this  outlawry  and  accumulation 
of  charges  against  liim,  as  the  greatest  honor,  since  they 
showed  that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  establish  the 
freedom  of  a  noble  nation,  and  to  deliver  it  from  a  god- 
less tyranny.  He  respected  Charles  V.,  but  the  favors 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Emperor  had  been  re- 
turned in  full  measure  by  the  public  services  which  Will- 
iam had  rendered  at  great  cost.  To  the  unfounded 
aspersions  of  a  personal  nature  which  Philip  had  inter- 
woven with  his  indictment,  William  retorted  with  accu- 
Mations  equally  gi^ave  against  the  private  life  of  the  K*ng. 
Philip  had  stigmatized  him  as  a  foreigner^  because  he 
happened  to  have  first  seen  the  light  in  .Germany;  but 
his  anceiitoi*3  were  of  higher  rank  than  those  of  Phihp, 
and  had  held  p^wer  in  the  Netherlands  for  seven  geneiu 
lions.     Philip  had  set  out  to   tmmple   under   foot   th^ 
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rights  and  iiistitutioiis  of  tlie  couatry.  He  talked  oiily  of 
uncoiulitioual  ubetlience,  as  If  tlie  people  uf  the  Nether- 
laiuls  WL'iv  Neapolitans,  or  Milanese,  or  savage  Imllaius, 
The  Emperor  Charles  liad  predicted  the  evUs  that  would 
iQSwh  from  tht*  Spanish  pride  and  insolence  of  his  son  ; 
but  neither  tlie  adnieuitiou  of  so  great  a  father,  nor 
jiiatiee,  nor  his  oath,  could  ebange  his  nature^  or  curb  his 
tynmnicfd  will.  He  had  beafci^ii  the  French  by  ineaus  of 
WiUiain's  countrpnen,  and  owed  the  treaty  of  peace,  iu 
good  pai-t,  to  Williara  himself;  but  so  far  was  Philip 
froiu  feeling  any  ianotion  of  gratitude,  that  William,  to 
his  amazement,  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  Heury  H.,  of 
Alva's  secret  ccmferencea  with  him  upon  the  extermina- 
tion of  all  Protestants,  in  both  coinitries.  William,  since 
his  boyhood,  had  given  htfcle  attention  to  matters  of  faith, 
and  of  the  Cluirch ;  but,  he  says,  from  his  compaaaion  for 
the  victims  of  the  Inquisition,  and  his  indignation  at  the 
tyranny  practiced  against  his  coimtry,  he  had  resolved  to 
exert  all  his  powers  to  remove  the  Spaniards  out  of  it, 
and  to  suppress  the  bloody  tribunals.  He  had  never  ap- 
proved of  the  ieonoclasm,  and  similar  outbrvaldngs  of  vio- 
lence. That  he  had  suffieient  reason  for  flying  from  the 
conutr3%  wiis  fully  evinced  by  the  execution  of  Egmont 
aiul  Horn,  the  carrying  of  his  innocent  son,  who  was  a 
student  at  Louvain,  to  Spain,  by  Philip  s  order,  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  lUNiperty,  and  the  sentence  of  death  jn-o- 
aoiniced  against  him.  Everywhere,  said  William,  Pliilip 
has  trodden  under  foot  our  rights  and  broken  his  nath  ; 
we  must,  therefore,  rise  in  self-defense  against  liini  and 
n-pel  this  nnpandleled  tyranny.  As  for  niisii-iist,  De- 
nioslhenes  inculcated  that  as  the  strongest  balwark  against 
tyranny ;  and  yet  the  Macedonian  Phihp  was  a  feeble 
novice  iu  t}Tanny  compared  with  the  Spanish  Philip. 

Tliero  is  no  reiisnn  tr»  i|uestiifn  the  siucerity  of  William's 

patriotism.^     His  indiHerence  respecting  the  coulniverted 

i  Writerp  who  mtouIiJ  make  muUition.  Ihc  moving apring  of  liia  chnrHJC'ir*  il« 
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ijuestioiis  of  religion  was  broken  iip  by  the  sight  of  the 
Rti-Qcious  cruelties  infljcted  by  the  Inquisition  npon  his 
countrymen.  He  extimiiied  the  questions  at  issue,  an<i 
practirally,  as  well  as  theoretically,  embraeeil  the  Protes- 
tiuit  fiiith.  It  is  no  reproach  to  Mm  that  he  early  pene- 
trated the  character  of  the  gloomy  and  perfuliouj*  rukr 
who  was  bent  on  enslaving  the  Netherlands  to  himself 
and  to  the  Pope ;  luid  that  he  had  leas  and  less  hope  of 
the  practicahleiiess  of  procuring  imy  amelioration  of  hia 
policy.  But  William,  in  the  incipient  st^iges  of  the  con- 
Eict,  was  wisely  resolved  to  keep  witliin  the  limits  of  the 
law,  and  to  avoid  extreme  and  violent  measures,  so  long 
as  this  moderation  should  be  possible.*  If,  at  the  outset 
of  his  career,  he  waa  not  free  frtim  ambition,  his  character 
was  more  and  more  purified  by  danger  and  suffering. 
He  must  be  allowed  a  place  among  patriots  like  Epam- 
inondas  and  Washiugtou,  and  he  deserves  to  be  called  the 
father  of  a  nation.  At  length,  after  six  ineffectual  at- 
tempts of  the  sort,  a  fanatical  Catholic  succeeded,  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1584,  in  assassinating  Wiiliam.  It  waa 
L-liaracfceristic  of  Phihp  to  pay  grutlgingly  to  the  heira  of 
tlie  murderer  the  promised  reward. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Utrecht  Union,  the  greater 
part  of  the  CathoHc  provinces  in  the  South  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  Parma,  Psirraa  granted  liberal 
terras  to  the  cities  which,  one  after  another,  fell  into  his 
hands.  Antwerp  was  promised  that  its  citadel  should 
U'it  be  rclnli^Jd  ;  that  a  Spanish  garrison  should  not  be 


fiiW   justKc  tiy  hh  high  Intellectual   powers.     See,  for  (X^Jimple,  Bentivc^Uo, 
/>i/Aj  Gtmrrn  Hi  Finmlra^  i.  47,  iii.  132. 

'  Some  candid  liktoriaai^,  a««  .f  usto  and  Pi^scott,  find  a  disagreeable  Macchit- 
rclUan  element  in  the  shrewflneBs  and  reserve  of  WUtiam.  To  others,  thii 
fluiHty  doc*  not  pass  (In?  linimd«i  of  a  statejimantiko  aa^city  and  a  ja»tifiablfl 
pnulencc.  Gocllie,  in  his  play  uf  **  Egtnoiitp"  makes  the  He^tnt  say  of  Ijim: 
"  Oranicn  f^iiint  nichtj*  Gutes,  M'inc  Ge<lankcn  re't-htn  in  die  Feme,  er  ifit  bctm* 
!lcli,"etc.;  and  Orrtojf*?  says  (f^Egmont:  "  Ich  imt^  viele  Jahre  bcr  aOe  Ver- 
'iltni«««  am  Herzen,  Idi  «tfbe  imn-or  wie  lib«f  eiiieui  Scbacbspiele  und  halti 
ifliiien  Zu|£  do«  Go^ium  fur  niibLMkulend.- ' 
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!|iiarterL'd  on  the  Inhiibitants.  On  this  one  condition  the 
King  insistedi  that  the  Catholic  worship  shonld  bo  restored, 
and  Protestantism  be  abolished.  The  utmost  that  he 
could  be  pei"Siiaded  to  grant  was  that  two  years  should 
be  allowed  the  inhabitants  of  every  place  either  to  become 
Catholic  or  to  quit  the  country.  Brabant  and  Flanders 
were  recovered  to  Spain. 

The  archives  of  Simancas  have  disclosed  the  fact» 
which  was  not  known  to  Parma  himself,  in  consequenee 
of  his  death  before  the  execution  of  the  design,  that 
Philip  was  on  the  point  of  I'emoving  him  from  liia  com- 
mand. Instigated,  perhaps^  by  jealousy,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  I*:irma  had  given  too  little  authority  to  S])aTi- 
ianls,  and  for  other  reasons  of  even  less  weight,  Philip  had 
actually  determined  to  displace  the  general  who  had  rp- 
wjuqut/red  for  him  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Netlit^r- 
lands,  and  twice  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  France, 
forcing  Henry  IV.  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris  and  of 
Rouen,  The  King  did  not  shrink  from  the  ingratitude 
involved  in  such  an  act,  and  from  the  indignant  condemna- 
tion which  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  would  have  pro* 
nounced  upon  it  J  It  was  characteristic  of  Philip  to 
aeek  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends  by  indirection  and 
falsehood. 

The  death  of  William  did  not  destroy  the  Republic 
which  he  had  caUed  into  being.  In  Maurice,  his  second 
son  —  for  his  eldest  son  was  detained  in  Spain  and 
brought  up  to  serve  the  Spanish  government  —  the  party 
of  liberty  found  a  head  who  was  possessed  of  distin- 
guished military  ability.  The  new  commonwealth  grew 
in  power.  The  Dutch  sailora  captured  the  vessels  of 
Spain  on  every  sea  where  they  appeared,  and  attacked 
ler  remott'st  colonies.  Tlie  magnificent  schemes  of  Philip 
were  doomed  to  an  ignominious  failure.  His  despotic 
fysLein  had  full  sway  in  Spain,  but  it  brought  ruin  upon 
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the  country.  His  colossiil  armiid-ii,  which  was  slowly 
prepared  at  enormous  cost,  for  the  conquest  of  EnglaiKi, 
was  slmttered  in  pieces.  He  bad  planned  to  turn  France 
into  a  Spanish  prov-ince,  but  he  was  forced  to  concUida 
the  peace  of  Vervins  with  Henry  IV.,  and  thereby  to 
concede  the  superiority  of  the  French  power*  Undci 
Philip  ni.»  his  imbecile  successor,  Spain  was  driven  to 
conclude  a  truce  of  twelve  years  with  the  revolted  Neth- 
erlands ;  and  finally,  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  their  independence. 

The  absorbing  interest  of  the  great  struggle  with  Spam 
leaves  in  the  background  the  distinctively  religious  and 
theological  side  of  the  Keformation  m  the  Netlierlauds. 
Anabaptists  were  numerous,  but  their  wild  and  disor- 
ganizing theories  received  a  check  through  the  influence 
ui  Menno,  who,  after  the  year  1536,  exerted  a  wholesome 
influence  among  thera,  organizing  churches  %vhich  he 
taught  and  regulated  for  many  years.  The  Mennonitea 
were  free  from  the  licentious  and  revolutionaiy  principles 
which  had  covered  the  name  of  Anabaptist  with  reproach.* 
Apart  from  their  peculiarity  respecting  baptism,  their  re* 
jection  of  oaths,  and  their  refusal  to  serve  in  war  and  in 
ci\'il  offices,  together  with  the  ascetic  discipline  which 
they  adopted  —  a  point  on  which  they  beciimo  divided 
among  themselves  —  they  were  not  distinguished  from 
ordinary  Protestants.  Yet  they  continued  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  fanatical  Anabaptists,  and  were  objects 
of  a  ferocious  pei*secutioUj  wliich  tliey  endured  wth  heroic 
patience.  The  Calvinists  griidua.lly  obtained  a  decided 
[>reponde ranee  over  the  Lutherans.  In  1561,  Gtiido  de 
llrcs  and  a  few  other  ministers  comjjosed  the  *'  Confessio 
lielgica,"  which  was  revised  and  adopted  by  a  Synod  at 
Antwerp  in  1566.  This  creed  differs  from  the  *'  Confessio 
GaUica*'  chiefly  in  its  more  full  exposition  of  Baptism,  with 

1  Bm  the  Art  Mtimo  m*  die  Menfumiten^  by  Tin  Oo«t«n«e^  m  Btnog,  Real 
tineycl.  Ix. 
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epeciiil  reference  ta  the  Aiuibaptist  opinions.  The  An* 
baptists  are  expressly  condemned  in  another  Article.  The 
Calvinists  sent  a  copy  of  their  Symbol,  with  a  Letter 
to  the  Khig  of  Spain,  in  the  vain  hope  to  soften  bia  ani- 
mosity against  them.  They  say  in  their  Letter  that 
*'  iUvy  were  uiver  found  ii)  arms  or  plotting  against  their 
6  »vereign  ;  that  the  excomnmnications,  inijirisonments, 
biiL 'aliments,  racks,  and  tortiirea,  and  otlier  nnmberleas 
oppressions  whicli  they  had  undergone,  plaiiily  demon- 
etrate  that  their  desires  and  opinions  are  not  earnal;" 
"  but  that  having  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  and 
being  terrified  by  the  tlii'eatening  of  Christ,  who  had  de- 
clared  in  the  Gospel  that  he  would  deny  them  before 
God  the  Father,  in  ease  tbey  denied  hi  in  before  men, 
they  therefore  offered  their  backs  to  stripes,  their  tongues 
to  knives,  their  mouths  to  gaga,  and  their  whole  bodies  to 
the  fire."  ^ 

Yet  tlie  Calvinista  of  the  Netherlands,  notwithst4inding 
their  own  dreadful  sufferings,  did  not  themselves  relin- 
tpiish  the  dogma  that  heresy  may  be  suppressed  by  the 
magistrate.  Their  difference  from  their  opponents  was 
not  on  the  question  whether  heresy  is  to  be  punished,  but 
how  heresy  is  to  be  defined.  This  dogma  they  introduce 
into  the  Belgic  Confession,^  and  into  their  letter  to  the 
Kbig.  They  were  disposed,  whore  tbey  had  the  power, 
to  inflict  disabilities  and  penalties  on  the  Anabaptists, 
3ven  when  they  were  peaceful  subjects,  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  at  the  very  time  when  Philip's  agents  were 
1  nng  their  terrible  work  m  the  Netherlands,  Queen  Eliz- 
\belh  was  likewise  striving  to  enforce  uniformity  in  Prot- 
ifltant  England.  With  one  hand  she  helped  the  Calvin- 
istic  subjects  of  Philip  ;  with  the  other  she  thrust  her  own 
Puritan  subjects  into  loatlisome  dungeons.  Not  that 
Protestants  on  either  side  of  the  sea  were  capable  of  the 
ativx'ities  for  which  Philip  waa  responsible.     And  a  dif- 

1  Urindt,  i.  158.  »  Art.  xnxvl  "  De  Magiatrntu." 
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ferencp.  of  degree  in  the  exercise  of  the  inhumanity,  whicb 
was  the  fruit  of  a  false  principle,  is  a  circumstance  of  the 
liighest  importance.  But  the  principle  was  at  the  root 
the  same.  Hence  the  doctrme  of  religious  toleration, 
which  was  avowed  and  practiced  by  William  of  Orange 
and  a  part  of  his  supporters,  is  the  more  honorable  to 
them,  in  contrast  with  the  prevalent  intolerance  of  the 
age.  As  early  as  1566,  in  his  speech  before  the  Regent 
and  the  Council,  William  denounced  persecution  as  futile, 
and  confirmed  his  assertion  by  an  appeal  to  experience,  to 
historical  examples,  ancient  and  recent.  "  Force,"  he 
said, "  can  make  no  impression  on  the  conscience."  He 
compared  inquisitors  to  physicians  who,  instead  of  using 
mild  and  gentle  medicines,  are  *'  for  immediately  burn- 
ing or  cutting  off  the  infected  part."  "  This  is  the 
nature  of  heresy,"  he  added,  "  if  it  rests,  it  rusts ;  but 
he  that  rubs  it,  whets  it."  ^  At  a  later  time,  he  had 
to  withstand  the  importunities  of  his  friends,  who  wished 
to  use  force  against  the  Anabaptists.  St.  Aldegonde  re- 
ports that  to  his  arguments  in  behalf  of  such  a  measure, 
his  illustrious  chief  "  replied  pretty  sharply,"  that  the 
affirmation  of  the  adherents  of  that  sect  might  take  the 
place  of  an  oath,  and  that  "  we  ought  not  to  press  this 
matter  further,  unless  we  would  own  at  the  same  time, 
timt  the  Papists  were  in  the  right,  in  forcing  us  to  a  re- 
ligion that  was  incompatible  with  our  consciences."  "  And 
upon  this  occasion,"  adds  St.  Aldegonde,  "  he  commended 
Ihe  saying  of  a  monk  fliat  was  here  not  long  since,  who, 
upon  several  objections  brought  against  his  religion,  an- 
swered :  *  that  our  pot  had  not  been  so  long  upon  the  fire 
as  theirs,  whom  we  so  much  blamed  ;  but  that  he  plainly 
foresaw  that  in  the  course  of  a  pair  of  hundred  years, 
ecclesiastical  dominion  would  be  upon  an  equal  foot  in 
K)th  churches.'"  St.  Aldegonde  himself  states  that  a 
unltitude  of  nobles  and  of  common  people  kept  away 

1  Brandt,  i.  164. 
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from  the  Calvinistic  assemblies  from  the  fear  *'  of  ii  new 
tymnny  and  yoke  of  spiritual  dominion."  The  Geniuins, 
especially,  he  says,  join  the  heterodox  *'  because  they 
dread  our  insufferable  rigidnesa,"  '  In  1578,  the  National 
Synod  of  all  the  reformed  churches  sent  uji  to  the  Council 
n  petition  for  relig^ious  toleration,  which  they  deshed  for 
themselvee  and  pledged  to  Roman  Catholics.  ^'  The  ex- 
[lerience  of  past  years/'  say  the  Synod,  '*  had  taught  them 
that  by  reason  of  their  sins  they  could  not  all  be  reduced 
to  one  and  the  same  rehgion  ;  "  and  tliat  without  mutual 
toleration,  they  could  not  throw  off  the  Spanish  tyranny.* 
They  refer  to  the  rivers  of  blood  that  had  been  shed  hi 
France  to  no  purpose,  in  the  effort  to  procure  unanimity 
In  religion. 

There  was  another  question  which  gave  rise  to  division 
among  the  reformed,  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  civil  authority.  The  Calvinists  insisted  on 
their  principle  of  the  autonomy  of  the  Church,  and  re- 
jected ecclesiastical  control  on  the  part  of  the  State.  As 
in  Geneva  jind  in  Scotland,  they  demanded  that  the 
Church  should  be  not  separate,  but  distinct.  On  the 
contrary,  a  great  part  of  the  raagiBtrates,  and  with  them 
an  influential  portion  of  the  laity,  especially  such  as  cared 
little  for  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinism  as  distinguisheil 
from  Lutheran isra,  resisted  this  demand.  These  claimed 
that  the  civil  authority  should  have  power  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministers  and  in  the  administration  of  Church 
government.  In  15TG,  under  the  auspices  of  William  of 
Orange,  a  programme  of  forty  ecclesiastical  laws  was 
drawn  up,  in  conforjuity  with  this  principle.^  The  second 
Synod  of  Dort,  in  1578,  endeavored  to  realize  the  idea  of 
ecclesiastical  autonomy,  througli  a  system  of  presbyteries 
and  of  provincial  and  national  synods,  But  the  result  of 
khe  strife  was  tluit  the  Church  was  limited  to  a  provincia 
organization,  the  provinces  being  subdivided  into  classes 
i  Brandt,  i.  339.  >  Ibid.,  i.  340.  *  Ibid.,  i.  318. 
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aiid  each  congregation  being  governed  according  to  the 
Piesbyterian  order.  The  germs  of  the  Arminian  contro- 
versy are  obvious  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  party  which  called  for  full  toleration,  and 
were  impatient  of  strict  creeds  and  a  rigid  discipline,  con- 
tended, also,  for  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  Tlie 
Spanish  persecution  confirmed  the  Liberals  in  the  fear 
that  the  Church  would  subject  the  State  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny ;  it  confirmed  the  Calvinists  in  the  fear  that 
the  State  would  subject  the  Church  to  a  political  des- 
potism. 


CHAFTER  X. 

rSE  BEFOHMATION  IN  ENGLAND   AND  SCOTLAND. 

Thebe  is  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  Lollards,  as  tl)€ 
lisciples  of  WickliiTe  were  ealletl,  were  still  niinieroiiP 
among  the  rustic  population  of  England  at  tlie  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  AVe  have  records  of  the  re- 
cantation of  some  and  the  burning  of  other  adherents  of 
this  sect  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI I U 
\Vlit'n  John  Ivnox  preached  in  the  North  of  England  and 
the  South  of  Scothuul,  he  found  a  corJiiil  reception  for 
Ins  doctrine  in  dijatricts  where  the  Lolhirds  lived.  The 
revival  of  learning  had  also  iireparcd  a  very  different 
cliiss  in  English  society  for  ecclesiastial  reform.  Linguis- 
tic and  patristic  studies  had  begun  to  flourish  under  tlie 
bifluence  of  Thomas  More,  Colet,  Dean  of  St.  Panrs, 
Warham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  friends 
of  Erasmus,  and  under  the  personal  inJiuencB  of  Erasuuia 
liimself,*  Wolsey,  whatever  may  have  been  his  faults, 
was  a  liberal  pati'on  of  learning.  He  obtained  leave  to 
Hupprees  not  less  than  twenty  smaller  monasteries,  and  to 
u&t^  their  property  for  the  establishment  of  a  noble  col- 
lege, Christ  Church,  at  Oxford,  and  of  another  college 
AS  a  uui-sery  for  it,  at  Ipswich.  His  fall  from  power  pre- 
vented the  full  accomplisliment  of  the  vast  educational 
plans  which  form  his  best  title  to  esteem,  Wolsey  wna 
disinclined  to  persecution,  and  preferred  to  bum  heretical 


J  Burnef^   flistortf  f>/  the   RffnrmatUm  in  the.  Church  of  England  (ed   1S35 
I  voIa.)»  i-  37.    Ilulbni,  CutuU.  flUlory  of  EngUtndf  ch.  ii. 
*  G.  Wiibcr,  Gximhkhtt  tl.  Kirchtnrn  for tnn lion  in  '7rnssl)ntl'nii(n,  i.  140. 
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books,  rather  than  heretics  themselves.^  Most  of  the 
friends  of  "  the  new  learning  "  were  disposed  to  remedy 
ecclesiastical  abuses.^  The  writings  of  Lather  early  found 
approving  readers,  especially  among  the  young  men  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  younger  generation  of 
Humanists  did  not  stop  at  the  point  reached  by  Colet  and 
More.  Tyndale  and  Frith,  both  of  whom  periled  as  mar- 
tyrs, and  their  associates,  read  tlie  German  books  with 
avidity.^  Tyndale's  vei*sion  of  the  New  Testament  was 
circulated  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
suppress  it.*  It  was  impossible  that  the  ferment  that  ex- 
isted on  the  continent  should  fail  to  extend  itself  across 
the  channel.  Yet  at  first  the  signs  were  not  auspicious 
for  the  new  doctrine.  King  Henry  VIII.  appeared  in  the 
lists  as  an  antagonist  of  Luther,  and  received  from  Leo 
X.,  in  return  for  his  polemical  book  upon  the  Sacraments, 
the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  »  Little  did  either 
of  them  imagine  that  the  same  monarch  would  shortly 
strike  one  of  the  heaviest  blows  at  the  Papal  dominion. 

The  pecuHarity  of  the  Engliisli  Reformation  lies,  not  in 
the  separation  of  a  political  coiuin unity  —  in  this  case  a 
powerful  nation  —  from  the  papal  see ;  for  the  same  thing 
took  place  generally  wheie  the  Reformation  prevailed ; 
but  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  involved  immediately  so  httle 
departure  from   the  dogmatic  system  of   the   medix»val 

^  Blunt,  ITistory  oflht  Reformation  in  England  (from  1514  to  1547),  gives  aD 
interesting  account,  and  presents  a  flattering  estimate,  of  the  services  of 
Wolscy. 

'<<  Sec  the  sketch  of  Colet's  sermon  before  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
(1572)  in  Scebohm,  The  Oxford  Reformers  o/1498:  also  in  Blunt,  p.  10.  Mil- 
man,  ArmtiU  of  St.  Ptiuft,  ch.  vl.,  gives  an  intercsiting  ski'tch  of  Colet's  life. 

8  Frith  was  bunuMl  at  Smithiield  in  1533.  Tyndale  was  strangled  and  burned 
near  Brussels  in  1536. 

*  Erasmus,  in  a  letter  to  Luther,  speaks.of  the  warm  reception  of  his  wntmgt 
in  England.  Krn*mi  Opern,  iii.  445.  Warham,  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey,  under  date 
of  March  8,  1521,  reports  to  what  extent  Lutheran  books  had  found  readers  at 
Oxfonl.     Blunt,  p.  74. 

•  This  title  was  intruded  for  himself  personally,  but  was  retained  after  fait 
oreach  with  Rome,  and  tran.smitted  to  his  Bur«c89ors.  Lingard,  Hidor$  5/ 
Engkmdt  vi,  90,  n. 
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Cliufi'li.  At  the  outset,  the  creed,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  polity  and  ritual,  of  the  Church  in  Engliiud  remained 
intayct.  Thus  in  the  growth  of  the  English  Reformation, 
there  were  two  factoids,  the  one,  in  a  sense >  poHtical;  the 
other,  doctrinal  or  religious.  These  two  agencies  might 
coalesce  oi  unght  cl-ash  with  one  another.  They  could 
iijt  fail  to  act  upon  one  another  with  gi'cat  effect.  They 
moved  upon  different  lines  ;  yet  there  were  certain 
principal  ends,  which,  from  the  begiiming>  they  had  in 
eoinraon. 

Owing  to  tliis  peculiarity,  the  leaders  of  Enghsh  Re- 
form on  the  spiritual  side  did  not  play  the  prominent 
pai*t  which  was  taken  by  the  Reformers  in  Scotland  and 
on  the  Continent.  In  otln^r  countries,  the  political  ad- 
hertinta  of  Protestantism  were  auxiliaries  rather  than 
principals.  The  foreground  was  occupied  by  men  like 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  Knox.  In  England  there  were  indi- 
viduals of  nuirked  learning,  energy,  and  courage  j  but  to  a 
considerable  extent  they  were  cast  into  the  shade  by  the 
controlling  position  which  was  assumed  by  nders  and 
statesmen.  The  English  Reformation,  instead  of  pursu- 
ing its  cfiirse  as  a  rehgious  and  mtellectual  movement, 
was  subject,  in  an  important  degi'ee,  to  the  disturbmg 
force  of  governmental  authority,  of  worldly  policy.^ 

Henry  VIII.  had  been  married,  in  his  twelfth  year,  to 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother 
Arthur,  and  the  aunt  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  *A 
dispensation  had  been  obtained  so{»n  aftur  from  Pope 
Julius  II.,  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's  wife  being 
pontniry'  to  the  canon  law.  Scruples  had  been  entertained 
early  by  some  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  dispensa- 
tion, BXidy  consequently,  of  the  mamage.  Whethei 
Henry  himself  shared  these  scruples  prior  to  his  ac* 
cjuaintance  with  Anne  Boleyn,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  de- 
termine.    Nor  c^n  we  say  how  far  his  disappo'ntment  iu 

1  Mgcaul»v,  ffrnrip  of  ffalkm  (EsMnv*,  1-  146^ 
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flot  having  a  male  heir  to  his  throne  may  have  prompted 
him  to  seek  for  a  divorce.  It  is  not  improhable  that  the 
death  of  his  children  excited  in  his  mind  a  superstitious 
[eeling  respecting  the  kiwfuhiess  of  Lis  connection  with 
Catharmc.  Yet  according  to  her  solemn  testimony,  maile 
in  his  presence,  the  mam  age  with  Arthur  htid  not  been 
consummated  ;  and  if  so,  the  main  gnuiml  of  these  al- 
leged misgivnngs  and  of  the  appheation  for  the  annulling 
of  the  marriage  had  no  reality.  His  application  to 
Clement  VII.  for  the  annullmg  of  the  maniage,  was 
founded  on  two  grounds :  first,  that  it  is  not  competent 
for  the  Pope  to  grant  a  dispensation  in  such  a  case  ;  and 
secondly,  that  it  was  granted  on  the  basis  of  erroneous 
representations.  Henry's  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  made 
the  delay  and  vaeillatiou  of  Clement  in  regard  tcj  the 
divorce  the  more  inibeariible.  The  Pope  might  naturally 
shrink  from  annul hng  the  act  of  his  predecessor  by  a 
decree  whioli  would  involve,  at  the  same  time,  a  restric- 
tion of  the  i>apal  prerogative.  But  the  real  and  obvious 
motive  of  his  procrastinating  and  evasive  conduct  was  his 
reluctance  to  offend  Charles  V.  This  temporizing  coursft 
in  one  whose  exalted  office  impUed  a  proportionate  moral 
independence,  was  not  adapt^id  to  m crease  the  loyalty  of 
the  King  or  of  his  people  to  the  Papacy.  By  the  advice 
of  Cramuer,  Henry  laid  the  qut^stion  of  the  validity  of 
the  dispensation  before  the  universities  of  Europe,  not 
abst-aining,  however,  from  the  use  of  bribery  abroad,  and 
of  menaces  at  home.  Meantime  he  proeeeded  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  reducing  the  power  of  the  Pope 
and  of  the  clergy  in  England.  Jealousy  in  regard  to  the 
wealth  and  the  usurpations  of  the  hierarchical  body,  which 
had  long  been  a  growing  feeling,  preparrrl  t!u>  nation  ff>r 
tliese  bokl  m^'a^iures.  One  sign  of  this  feeling  was  the 
aatisf action  Avluch  had  been  felt  at  the  resti-aints  laid  upon 
the  privilege  of  clerical  exemption  fi'om  responsibility  to 
die  dvil  tribunals*     In  the  preceding  reign,  a  bishop  had 
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said  tbat  sucli  vn\s  the  prejudice  of  a  Loudon  jury  against 
the  clergy,  that  it  would  uunvict  Abel  of  the  raui'Jer  oi 
Cain*  Tlie  fall  of  WuIhl'Y,  who  was  ruhied  by  the  failarc 
of  the  nttgotiiitioiis  with  Rome  for  the  divorce,  and  by  the 
enmity  of  Aiiutr  Boleyn,  intimidiited  the  whole  cltiriwi! 
body,  and  niadts  thom  an  eiisy  prey  to  the  ICing'a  rapacit  \ , 
^' The  authonty  of  this  Cardinal/*  says  Hall,  the  oil 
chi^onicler,  ''  set  the  clergie  in  such  a  pride  that  they  dis- 
dained all  men,  wherefore  when  he  was  fallen  they  fol- 
owed  after."  *  Early  in  1531,  Henry  revived  an  old 
statute  of  Richard  II.,  and  accused  the  clergy  of  having 
bicnrred  the  penalties  of  prcemunire  —  forfeiture  of  al) 
movable  goods  and  iiuprisomnent  at  discretion  —  for  sub- 
mitting tu  WoLaey  in  his  character  of  papal  legate.  Ab- 
senibled  in  convocation,  they  were  obliged  to  implore  hia 
pardon,  and  obtained  it  only  in  return  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  In  their  petition,  he  was  styled  "  the  Protector 
and  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England," 
to  which  waa  added,  after  long  debate,  the  qualifying 
phrase :  ^^  as  far  as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ." 
Acts  of  Parliament  took  away  the  first-fruits  from  the 
Pope,  prohibited  a]>peal8  from  ecclesiastical  courts  to  Rome, 
and,  after  the  consecration  of  Cranmer,  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  ordained  that  henceforward  the  consecmtion 
of  all  bishops  iuid  archbishops  should  be  consuumiatt^d 
without  ap]>Iication  to  the  Pope.  Henry  was  married  to 
Anne  Boleyn  on  the  25th  of  ^farch,  1533.  On  the 
Ntli  uf  die  [H"et'i:diug  Jul},  at  Windsur,  he  saw  Catliarine 
f^rr  the  last  timu,  who  had  been  his  faitliful  wife  fur 
twiuty-tbrt'c  yearSi  l^lleven  weekrt  after  ilie  nnirriage,  the 
kiug  luithorizcd  Cranuier  to  decide  the  question  of  the 
divorce  withuut  fear  or  favor  I  (H  coui*se  the  divorce  was 
deuTced.  In  Irj.'U  the  King  was  required  by  the  Pope  to 
take  back  Catharine, on  penalty  of  cxcomnunijcatlon.  On 
th«    9th   of  June  uf  tli;it  vear,  a  n  ya!  edict  was   issued 
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abolishing  the  Pope's  authority  in  England.  Parliament 
passed  tlie  act  of  supremacy,  "  That  the  King,  our  sov- 
ereign lord,  his  heirs  and  successors,  kings  of  this  realm, 
shall  be  taken,  accepted,  and  reputed  the  only  supremo 
head  in  earth  of  the  Church  of  England,  called  the  An 
glicana  Ecclesia."  This  wa.s  followed  by  another  great 
measure  for  the  further  humbling  of  ecclesiastical  power 
—  the  abolishing  of  the  cloisters  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  property  —  in  1636.  This  fell,  to  a  great  extent,  into 
the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  and  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  binding  them  to  the  poHcy  of  the  king.  Subse- 
quently, the  larger  monasteries,  which  had  been  spared  at 
first,  shared  the  fate  of  the  inferior  establishments ;  and 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  mitred  abbots  from  the  upper 
House,  the  preponderance  of  power  was  left  with  the 
secular  lords. 

Thus  the  kingdom  of  England  was  severed  from  tho 
Papacy,  and  the  Church  of  England  brought  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  civil  authority.  The  old  English  feeling  of 
dislike  of  foreign  ecclesiastical  control  had  at  last  ripened 
into  a  verification  of  the  words  which  Shakespeare  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  King  John,  as  a  message  to  Pope  Inno 
dentin.:  — 

"  Tell  him  this  talc;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England, 
Add  this  much  more,  —  that  no  Italian  priest 
Shad  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions; 
But  as  we  under  Heaven  are  supreme  bead, 
So  under  him,  that  great  stipremacy, 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand. 
So  tell  tlie  Pope:  idl  reverence  set  apart, 
To  him  and  his  usurped  authority."^ 

There  had  been  no  renunciation  of  Catholic  dootrines. 
The  hierarchy  still  existed  as  of  old,  but  with  the  King 
m  the  room  of  the  Pope,  as  its  earthly  head.  There  were 
two  parties  side  by  side  in  the  episcopal  oflfices  and  in  the 
Council  *  one  of  tbem  disposed  to  press  forward  to  othoi 

1  King  John,  act  ilL,  ac  L 
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changes  in  the  direction  of  Protest^intism  ;  tlie  other  bent 
on  upholding  the  ancient  creed  in  its  integnty.  The  Acl 
of  Supremacy,  as  far  as  it  had  the  sympathy  of  the  peo- 
ple, could  not  fail  to  shake  their  reverence  for  the  entire 
Byst^in  of  which  the  Paj)acy  had  heen  deemed  ^m  essen- 
tial part^  and  to  incline  many  to  substitute  the  anthority 
of  the  Bible  for  that  of  the  Church ;  for  to  the  Bible  the 
appeal  had  been  made  in  the  matter  of  the  King*3  di- 
vorce, and  the  Bible  and  the  constitutioL  of  the  primitive 
Chiu-ch  had  furnished  the  grounds  for  the  overtlirow  of 
papal  supremacy.  At  the  head  of  the  party  disposed  to 
Keform,  among  the  bishops,  was  Crannier,  who  had  spent 
some  time  in  Germany,  and  had  married  for  Ids  second 
wife  a  niece  of  a  Lutheran  theologian,  Osltuider,  Cran- 
iner  is  well  characterized  by  Ranke  as  "  one  of  those 
natures  which  must  have  the  support  of  the  supreme  au- 
thority, in  order  to  carry  out  their  own  opinions  to  their 
consequences  ;  as  then  tliey  appear  enterprising  and  spii'* 
ited,  so  do  they  become  pliant  and  yielding,  when  tbii' 
favor  is  withdrawn  from  them;  they  do  not  shine  by 
reason  of  any  moral  greatness,  but  they  are  well  adapted 
to  save  a  cause  ui  difficult  circumstances  for  a  more  favor- 
able time."'  Latimer,  who  became  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
was  made  of  alerner  stuff.  Among  the  other  bishops  of 
Protestant  tendencies,  was  Edward  Fox,  who,  at  Smalcald, 
had  declareil  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist.  The  leader  of 
the  Protestant  party  was  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  wa* 
made  the  King's  Vicegerent  in  ecx^lesiastical  affairs,  who 
had  conducted  the  visitation  of  the  monasteries  wliieh 
preceded  the  destruction  of  them,  and  was  an  adherent  of 
the  reformed  doctrine.     On  the  other  side  was  Gardiner- 


1  Enffliache  6'«rAicAi<r,  I.  204.  A  ievere,  not  to  lay  harxh,  ©--ttiiiate  of  Cran- 
acr  is  f^iven  by  Macatiluy,  HUi.  o/Engiand,  i.  48;  Jievitw  of  Ihtlinm  {Eiattf$, 
L  448).  *' If/' BftVH  IlaMam,  "we  weigh  the  chainctfr  of  tliis  prdatc  ia  iu 
equa]  balaiicej  he  will  appear  far  indeed  removed  from  the  turpitude  iiiiptied  U 
him  by  hh  enemle'-;  yut  not  entitled  to  any  extraordinary  veneration."  Contl 
Bitt-  cb.  ti. 
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Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  upheld  the  Kiog  s  Suprem- 
acy, but  wiis  an  unbending  advocate  of  the  Catholic  theol  - 
ogj- ;  together  witli  Tnnstal  of  Durham,  and  other  bishops, 
Tlie  King  ahowed  himself,  at  first,  favorable  to  the 
l^roteataiit  part}-.  The  English  Bible,  which  was  issued 
under  his  authority,  and  a  copy  of  which  wiis  to  be  placed 
in  every  church,  had  upon  the  title-page  the  inscription > 
tsijiruig  from  his  mouth  :  "  Thy  word  is  a  lantern  unto  my 
feet.''  1  In  15cl6,  ten  articles  were  laid  before  Convocation, 
adapted  by  that  body,  and  sent,  by  the  Kuig's  order,  to 
all  pastors  as  a  guide  for  their  teaching.  Tlu^  Bible  and 
the  three  ancient  creeds  were  made  the  stamlard  of  doc- 
trine. Salvation  is  by  faith  and  without  human  merits* 
The  sacrament  of  the  altar  is  defined  in  terms  to  which 
Luther  would  not  have  objected.  The  use  of  images  and 
various  other  ceremonies,  auricular  confession,  and  the 
invocation  of  saints,  are  approved,  but  cautions  are  given 
against  abuses  connected  with  these  things.  The  admis- 
giou  that  there  is  a  Purgatory  is  coupled  with  the  denial 
u!  any  power  in  the  Pope  to  deliver  souls  fi'om  it,  and 
with  the  rejection  of  other  superstitions  connected  with 
the  old  doctrine.  These  articles,  imsatisfactory  as  they 
were,  in  many  respects,  to  the  Protestants,  were  still  re- 
garded by  them  as  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  Catholic  party  were  offended.  A  majority  of  the 
nation  still  clung  to  the  ancient  religion.  The  suppres- 
sion and  spoliation  of  tlie  monasteries,  which  were  prized 
as  dispensers  of  hospitality  and  sources  of  ftecuniary 
advantage  to  the  rustic  population,  liad  excited  much 
dificontent,  especially  in  the  North  and  West,  where 
the  CathoUcs  were  most  numerous.  Tlie  disaffection, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  leiining  of  the  govern- 
ment towards  Protestant  doctrine,  broke  out  in  tlie  rebel- 
lion of  1.5tj6,  which,  although  it  was  put  down  ^vithout 
Bonoessions  to  the  promoters  of  it,  was  succeeded  by  a 

1  On  th«  Knf^n^U  Ttntons  of  the  Br'ile,  eee  Ajidereou,  Annak  of  tht  Suqf 
9ibl4  (3  vol«.  1846). 
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change  in  the  King's  eccl«»8i:ustiral  policy.  The  Catliolic 
ftiction  gaiiioti  the  aaccmlt'iie}^  and,  nntwithstanJing  tbt* 
opposition  of  Cranmor  an<l  his  friends,  the  Six  Articles 
for  "aboliBhing  divei-sity  of  opinions*'  in  religion,  were 
framed  into  a  law.  These  decreed  transnbstantiation,tlie 
needlessne^s  of  commiinion  in  both  kinds,  tlie  celibacy  of 
the  priesthood,  the  obligation  of  vows  of  chastity,  the 
necessity  and  Viihie  of  private  masses  and  of  auncidar 
confession.  Whoever  denied  transnbstantiation  was  to 
be  burned  at  the  stake  as  a  heretic.  Wlioever  should 
publicly  attack  either  of  the  other  articles  was  to  suffer 
rleath  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Imprison- 
ment, confiscation  of  goods,  and  death  were  threatened  to 
expressions  of  dissent  from  the  last  five  of  the  articles, 
according  to  its  form  and  degree.  The  execution  of 
Anne  Boleyn  and  the  marriage  of  the  King  to  Jane  Sey- 
mour (1536)  I  and  still  more,  the  fall  of  Cromwell  (1540), 
the  great  support  of  the  Protestant  interest,  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  marriage  of  Henry  to  a  Protestant  prin- 
cess, Anna  of  Cleve,  and  his  immediate  divorce,  increased 
the  strength  of  the  persecuting  faction.  Those  wlio  de- 
nied the  King's  supremacy  and  those  who  denied  transub- 
Btantiation  were  dragged  on  the  same  hurdle  to  the  place 
of  execution.^  Earnest  bishops,  as  Latimer  and  Shaxton, 
were  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  Cranmer  was  protected 
oy  hia  own  prudence  and  the  King's  favor,^ 


1  The  amoant  of  perwcatloa  under  tho  Six  Articlea  is  discussed  by  firaitland, 
Ei^ifji  tm  lh«  Meformatton  (London,  1846 )• 

^  Tills  is  not  the  plac€  to  discusa  at  length  the  personal  character  of  Henry 
VTII  Sir  Jjune»  Mackintosh,  after  rcconnting^  the  executions  of  More  und 
Anne,  saya;  "In  these  two  direful  dccda  Ilonry  appruaiLetl,  porltaps,  us  nearly 
'.o  the  idual  standard  <>f  perfect  wichc*lncss  as  Ihe  infinniiiea  of  himmn  iirittire 
will  atlnw."  niitortf  of  Enfjltind,  u,  ch.  vit,  Mnra;jlay  pronortnces  him  '*  % 
king  whose  character  may  be  best  described  by  sayitifj,  that  he  was  dtspotisni 
itself  personiJied."  (Rerittc  of  IfiUUtm.)  Bnniet  give.>*  a  milder  jitdj^nunt :  "I 
do  not  de'ny  that  he  ia  to  he  numbered  nmony;  the  ill  princes,  yet  I  cajinol  rank 
him  with  tlie  worst."  Nitt.  of  the  Jief,,  i.  p.  L  h,  iii.  Lc»rd  Herbert^  afle* 
•peaking  of  his  willfulness  and  jealoiwy,  says:  "These  conditions,  a^juin  l>einf 
tnned  witb  power,  produced  auch  tenible  effects  aa  at^Ied  hizn^  abroad  and  n 
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Tilt!  deatli  of  Henry  put  an  oml  to  this  persociition. 
He  bad  attempted  to  establish  an  Anglicim  Church  which 
ehmild  be  neither  Protestant  nor  Roman  Catholic,  but 
which  should  differ  frona  the  Rom*in  Catholic  system  only 
in  the  article  of  the  Royal  Supremacy.  His  success  was 
rem*trkable,  and  has  been  ascribed  correctly  to  the  extraor* 
dinary  force  of  liis  character,  the  advantageous  position 
of  Eiiglatid  with  reference  to  foreign  powers,  the  enormoua 
wealth  which  the  confiscation  of  the  religious  houses 
platMul  at  his  disposal,  and  the  support  of  the  neutral, 
imdeeided  class  who  embraced  neither  opinion*'  With 
the  death  of  Heniy,  the  two  parties,  as  if  released  from 
a  strong  hand,  assumed  their  natural  antagonism.  The 
i^overnment  could  maintam  its  independence  of  the  Papacy 
only  by  obtaining  the  support  of  the  Protestants,  Henry, 
with  the  assent  of  Parliament,  had  determined  the  order 
of  the  succession,  giving  precedence  to  Edward,  bia  son 
by  Jane  Seymour,  over  the  two  princeases,  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Catharine,  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Anne  Boleyii.  Edward  VI.  was  less  than  ten  years  old  at 
liis  accession  in  1547  ;  but  as  an  example  of  intellectual 
precocity  he  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  surpassed.  He 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  Protestant  Taith.  A  Regency 
Wiis  established,  in  which  Somerset,  tlte  King's  uncle,  waa 
chief,  and  at  the  liead  of  a  Protestant  majority.  The 
Six  Articles  were  repealed.      It  was  the  period  of  the 

home,  by  the  name  of  cniet ;  which  also  hardly  can  he  avoid^ed."  Life  and 
Heififtt  of  fhnry  V/I/,,  p.  572.  Mr,  Frtiud^,  in  his  nUtort/  of  England  ft-om 
the  Fall  of  WoUt^  to  tht  Deftnt  of  tht  Spnnitli  Armada^  \xas  preaenlec!  a  hrill- 
Uot  npolojry  for  Henry  VMI.  But  hn  fails  to  offpr  any  ttduqaate  ileftmwe  of 
the  exectition  of  More  nnrl  uf  Kisher,  aB  ftct  of  cruelly  that  al  rhe  time  was  rep» 
rubated  everywhere;  and  still  IcfiS  for  the  dfii! ruction  (jf  (.'romwtll,  whom 
t^'roode,  whother  justly  or  not,  praisis  up  to  the  vi-ri-  foot  of  the  seaffold. 
Even  if  Anne  Ftoleyn  be  sti)i|io<ied  la  he  guilty  of  the  t:lmrj;e§  hmoght  a^ainat  her, 
there  whs  a  hrutiilitj'  in  the  (Mreuni>^tnnveH  of  her  imprisonuient  and  exeeution, 
antt  in  the  inarriago  with  .Innt-  Seymour  Ihe  v«r*  next  day,  whieh  it  is  itnpu^fliblt 
to  excuse.  The  contenipurarifs  of  Ilenry  were  ri^ht  in  dlstinj^l-Hhlng  tbt 
earlier  from  the  latter  portion  of  hU  rei^.  After  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  b«  be 
vk\m  juore  and  more  hIIKuI,  suflpii-iou*,  and  croe.. 
*  MacauJaj',  Hirtofy  of  i'Jfii/tumt,  i,  46. 
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Smaicaldio  war  anrl  of  Uio  Iii.!«»riin  in  Gerniaiiy,  mu\  (hf 
liandB  of  Cniiinxpr  and  Riilley  woro  Rtrongtlifu*'*!  l)y  tlu*o- 
Ifigiaiis  from  tin*  continent.  Poter  ^fartyr  and  Odiiiic 
were  made  pmfessors  at  Oxford  in  1547,  and  Martin 
Rucer  and  Pjud  Fa^ius  were  called  to  Camhridge  in  1549. 
Hie  "  Bouk  of  lloaiilies'*  appeared  in  1547  —  expositions 
of  Christian  doetrine  which  were  to  l>e  read  by  the  clergy 
in  their  ehnrehes  every  Sonday.  Cumniniiion  had  h<*ea 
ordered  to  be  :iihninistered  in  botli  kinds.  Transiibstan- 
tiation  was  now  formally  abandoned  ;  the  seeond  principal 
step,  after  the  declaration  of  the  R<»yal  Snpremac}^  in 
the  progi-ess  of  the  English  Reformation.  These  changes 
j^ave  rise  to  a  new  "  Order  of  Couimunion  ;  "  hut  the 
latter  was  superseded,  in  1548,  by  the  ^*  Rook  of  Common 
Prayer/'  which  was  revised  in  1552,  when  the  nse  of  con- 
secrated oil,  prayei-a  for  the  dead,  and  anricular  confes- 
sion, were  ahulislied.  In  1552,  the  Articles  were  framed, 
at  fii'st  forty-two  in  number.  Tlin.s  the  Anglican  Church 
obtained  a  definite  constitution  and  a  ritual.  Able  ancl 
xealoua  preachers,  among  whom  were  Mutthew  Parker, 
Latimer,  ami  John  Knox,  made  many  converts  to  the 
Protestant  doctrine.  The  progress  of  innovation,  how- 
ever, waa  aoTiiewhat  too  rapid  for  the  general  sense  of  the 
nation.  The  spoliation  of  Church  property  for  the  profit 
of  iudividnals,  in  which  Somerset  was  conspicuous*  gave 
just  offense.  Anxious  to  cnrry  out  the  plan  of  Henry 
VI 11.,  for  the  marriage  of  the  young  Queen  Mary  of 
Scotland  to  Edward,  and  desirous  of  uniting  the  two 
countries  in  one  great  Protestnnt  power,  Somerset  invaded 
Scotland  ;  but,  lliough  his  arms  w^ere  successful,  the  an- 
tipathy of  the  Scots  to  thf*  domination  of  the  English  was 
too  strong  to  be  overcome;  and  Mar}^  was  taken  to 
France,  there  to  be  married  to  the  Dauphin,  A  Catholic 
rebellion  in  Cornwall  and  Devonslure  was  suppressed 
hut  f]m  opjiosition  to  Somerset  on  various  grounds,  which 
waB  led  by  tlw  Duke  of  Northumberland,  finally  hroughl 
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the  I*roti'(  tt IP  to  tlie  scaffold  ;  atid  NMitlmnibi'rlawJ,  whr* 
was  iinw  at  tlte  lioiul  of  alYairR,  concliidrd  ;i  peat;i'  \Y\t\i 
Fnineo,  in  wliit'li  the  project  of  a  niaiTiag<:'  of  Edwanl 
with  Mary  was  virtuaUy  renounced.  Under  Cranmer's 
Biiperintendencc^  a  reviBal  of  tlie  ece!esiasti<.^;d  statutes, 
includinfj  those  for  the  piniiabment  of  heresy,  was  under 
taken ;  but  the  work  was  not  finished  when  the  King  died 
At  the  asre  of  sixteen  (1558). 

llie  reacti>jnary  movement  that  attendt.'d  the  accession 
of  Mary  to  the  tlirone,  was  lieiglittnied  by  the  abortive  al 
tenijjfc  of  Northumberland  to  deprive  her  of  it  by  persuad 
ing  the  dying  King  to  bequeath  tlie  crown  to  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  a  descendant  of  Henry*s  sister,  and  a  Protestant, 
wliom  Northumberland  had  married  to  liis  sou.  The  party 
which  tlnm  sought  to  overthrow  the  order  of  succession  that 
[ind  Lnx'U  tLved  by  act  of  Purlianuait,  fnund  that  it  was  fee- 
bly supported,  soon  became  divided  and  effected  notliing. 
The  insurrection  under  Wyat  was  punished  by  the  death 
of  its  leaders,  and  led  to  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  Mary  was  narrow,  witli  the  obstinate  will  of  her 
father,  and  superstitiously  attached  to  the  religion  of  her 
mother.  She  proceeded  as  expeditiously  as  her  more 
prudent  advisers  —  of  whom  Philip  of  Spain  was  the  chief 
—  would  permit,  to  restore  the  Catholic  system.  She 
floon  dislodged  the  married  clergy  from  tlieir  places.  The 
Prayer  Book  was  abolished.  Disdaining  the  suggestion 
that  she  should  marry  an  Englisliman,  she  gave  her  hand 
Ui  Philip  with  a  rlevntion  lu  which  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
faith  wjis  indistinguislmbly  mingled  with  personal  regard. 
The  point  <m  which  Parliament  showed  most  hesitation 
WJia  the  matter  of  the  Supremacy.  The  opposition  t<^ 
papal  control  was  more  general  and  better  established 
(ban  the  antagonism  to  Roman  Catholic  doctrine.  Par- 
liament insisted  that  the  guarantee  of  the  abbey  lands  to 
th<^ir  new  possessors  shoidd  be  incorporated  in  the  very 
\ict  which  reestablished  papal  authority.     Reginald  Pole. 
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who  was  iiiadt3  legjite  of  tlie  Pope  in  1554,  and  ducceeded 
Crjunner  in  the  archbishopric,  wjts  the  Queen's  spiritual 
cuuiiselor.  Thi;  fourth  of  the  great  measures  for  the 
destruction  of  Protestantism  Wiis  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  against  lieresy,  Gardinnr  lost  no  time  in  abandoning 
tlie  doctrine  of  the  King's  supremacy,  which  it  is  difficult 
t<»  believe  that  he  ever  sincerely  held.  He  and  Bonner, 
the  new  Bi.shop  of  London »  were  active  in  persecution. 
The  foreign  theologians  were  driven  out  of  the  kingdom, 
iind  the  foreign  congregations  dispersed.  Not  less  than 
i^iglit  hundred  Englishmen,  whose  lives  were  in  danger  at 
honn*^  found  an  jisyhim  among  tlieir  brethren  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  The  noble  fortitude  with  which  Hooper, 
Latimer,  Ridley,  and  numerous  other  martyra,  endured 
the  fire,  did  much  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  cause  and 
to  break  down  the  popularity  of  Mary,  Ci'anmer,  from 
the  day  when  he  saw  from  his  prison-tower  the  burning 
of  Ilia  companions,  Ridley  and  Latimer,  seems  to  have 
lost  his  spirit.  He  was  persuaded  to  make  an  abject  re- 
canlation  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  act,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  be  should  die.  Wimt  course  he  would  have 
jiursued  had  he  been  permitted  to  live,  it  is  impossible  to 
tell ;  but,  in  the  prospect  of  certain  death,  his  courage 
revived,  and  he  exhibited  at  the  end  a  dignity  and  con- 
Btaney  which  have  gone  far  in  the  estimation  of  posterity 
\i\  atone  for  his  previous  infirmities*  The  fault  of  Cran- 
mer  was  a  time-serving  spirit;  an  undue  subservience  to 
power  ;  a  timidity,  which  is  not  compatible  with  the 
highest  type  of  manly  honesty.  An  example  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  course  he  adopted  on  taking  the  oaths  of  ca- 
nonical obedience  to  the  Pope,  at  hia  consecration  as 
Archbishop;  when  he  satisfied  his  conscience  by  a  pro- 
rest  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  bound 
to  abstain  from  measures  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.^     IFis  participation  in  the  condemnation  of  John 

1  Tliis  prole*! ttlioij  was  nut  cummume«ied  to  the  Pope.     See  Ililliiii^i  r» 
OBArki  upon  it,  CQmt.  fttst,,  eli.  li.    {Hurpun*  Ant.  ed.,  pp.  Qji',  fi6  Mud  u,) 
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Frith,  who  was  burnt  at  Smithfield  in  1633  for  aenying 
the  corporal  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Siicraiueat ;  and 
still  more,  his  part  in  the  execution  of  Jean  Boucher,  or 
Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  called  an  Anabaptist,  and  was 
burned,  in  the  reign  of  Edward,  for  an  heretical  opinion 
refjpectJiig  the  Incarnation  —  not  to  speak  of  other  ex- 
amples of  a  like  intolerance  —  are  a  blot  upon  his  memory. 
[11  the  hist  days  of  Edward,  Cranmer  and  his  associatea 
vveie  engaged  in  shaping  laws  for  the  punishment  of  be- 
tievera  in  doctiines  which  he  had  himself  held  not  long 
before,  and  for  disbelieving  in  which  he  had  assisted  in 
bringing  Frith  and  others  to  the  stake.  The  Protestant 
bishops,  says  Lingard,  the  Catholic  historian,  "  perished  in 
flames  which  they  had  prepared  for  theh-  adversiuies."  ' 
Yet  Cranmer,  as  Burnet  has  justly  said,  was  instigjited 
by  no  cruelty  of  temper.  He  was  under  the  sway  of  the 
idea  that  there  must  be  uniformity,  imd  that  the  magis- 
trate must  be  responsible  for  securing  it.  This  idea  it 
wiis,  in  connection  with  the  pliant  disposition  wliich  be- 
longed to  him  by  nature,  which  moved  him,  in  the  last 
years  of  Henry  VIH,,  to  an  unjustifiable  concealment  or 
com  promise  of  his  opinions*  It  must  be  set  down  to  Lis 
credit  that  he  raised  his  voice  against  the  adoption  of  the 
Six  Articles,  and  interceded,  when  iutercessiou,  in  how- 
ever cautious  a  form,  was  hazardous,  for  the  lives  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Cromwell.  But  the  burning  of  a  man  of  his 
venerable  age,  who  had  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  pub- 
lic eye,  whose  hsuid  had  been  pressed  by  Henry  VIII. 
when  he  was  dying,  and  whoso  own  death  took  place  un- 
der circumstances  so  affecting,  could  not  fail  to  react  to 
the  disadvantcige  of  the  Queen  and  of  her  creed.  Varioua 
other  causes  conspired  to  render  her  uuj>opular.  In  IBhfi 
Paul  I  v.,  a  violent  bigot,  and  withal  hostile  to  the  Spanish- 
Austrian  Hmu^,  became  Pope.     He  insisted  on  a  restora- 

^  'fhie  U  itomewhmi  too  fivrore,  is  Uie  temporal  pennlties  of  heresy  were  to  bi 
Is«d  by  Parliament    Svc  Ilulliii'i,  Cond,  Hiti.  t^ EnyUind  (lotur  editiooa)  ch,  it 
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tion  of  the  Church  property  in  Eiigliiiid.  He  woiild  hav« 
the  rimied  monjistentis  once  more  tt^tiiuited  by  the  monks. 
Tliiit  is  tu  say,  he  wits  resolved  to  annul  the  condition  on 
which  alone  Parliament  had  consented  to  restore  the  pupal 
HUpnjinaey.  Moreovtn-,  England  wna  brought,  thruugli 
PJiilip,  tt>  take  part  in  the  war  of  Spain  against  Franco, 
whicii  gavcj  the  victory  of  St.  Quentin  to  the  Spanish 
king,  but  madL'  tlie  English  smart  under  the  loss  of  Cahiis. 
The  Queen,  whose  wliole  soul  was  boinid  up  with  the 
cause  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  who  looked  upon  Pliilip 
as  its  champion,  was  forced  to  witness  the  hostility  of  the 
Pope  to  her  Jiusband,  and  to  see  Pole,  wlnj  belonged  to 
that  section  of  the  Catholics  which  was  inclined  to  Prot- 
estant views  of  justification,  and  for  this  reason  was  dis- 
liked by  Paid  IV.,  deprived  of  the  legatine  uOice.  To 
add  to  the  perils  of  the  situation,  France  was  in  alliance 
with  Scotland.  Mary  died  on  the  17th  of  November, 
15»j8.  The  next  night,  Cardinal  Pole  died.  It  is  remark* 
able  that  within  a  short  time  before  or  after  the  Queen's 
death,  not  less  than  thirteen  of  her  bishops  died  also. 

The  nation  welcomed  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  Her 
bias,  Avhieh  residted  from  her  education  and  her  native 
habit  of  feeling,  was  towards  a  highly  conservative  Prot- 
estantism. The  point  to  which  she  was  irrevocably  at- 
tached was  that  of  the  sovereign's  supremuey.  Her  own 
legitimacy'  and  title  to  the  throne  depended  on  it,  and  Iier 
natiind  love  of  power  confirmed  her  attachment  to  it. 
She  did  not  reject  the  Protestant  doctrines  respecting 
gratuitous  salvation  and  the  supreme  autliority  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  she  was  disposed  to  retain  as  much  as  i>os- 
sible  (jf  the  ancient  ritual.  She  had  a  decided  repugnances 
to  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and  was  with  diflieulty  dis- 
duaded  from  absolutely  forbidding  it.  She  kept  on  the 
alt4ir  of  her  own  private  chapel  a  crucifix  and  a  burning 
candle,  (hi  her  accession,  she  is  said  to  have  notified 
Paul  IV.  of  the  fsict ;  but  this  fanatical  prelate  haughtih 
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replied  that  sha  miiat  submit  her  clainis  to  liia  deciaioii. 
At  a  later  day,  when  Plus  IV.  offered  to  make  important 
couct!ssioiis,  such  us  t!ie  gratiting  of  the  cup  to  the  laity 
and  the  use  of  the  English  Liturgy,  the  proposul  was  re- 
fused. Ill  the  revision  uf  the  Liturgy,  the  passage  in  thb 
Litany  relative  to  the  '*  tyriuiuy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rorao 
and  all  lii.s  deteHtable  enormities  "  was  omitted,  tis  well  aa 
the  exj (lunation  of  the  rubric  that  by  kneeliug  in  the 
Sacntmeiit  no  atloratiou  is  uitended  for  any  corporal  pres- 
ence of  Christ.  The  Forty-two  Articles  were  reduced  to 
Tbirty-ninei  in  the  revision  by  Convocation  in  1563  ;  and 
it^  act  was  confirmed  by  Parliament  in  1571.  The  Act 
of  Supremacy  placed  ecclesiastical  power  ui  the  hands  o( 
tlie  Queen,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  made  dissent  in 
public  teaching  aod  in  the  ceremonies  of  Avorship,  unlaw- 
luL  A  Court  of  High  Commission  was  estabhsbed  and 
furnislied  with  ample  powers  for  enforcing  uniformity, 
itixd  suppressing  and  punishing  heresy  and  dissent. 

The  two  classes  of  subjects  against  wbonl  these  powers 
were  to  be  exerted  were  the  CathoHcs,  and  the  party 
which  was  growing  up  imder  the  name  of  Puritans.  That 
the  persecution  to  which  Catholics  were  subject  during 
this  reign  was  palliated,  and  that  the  severe  proceedings 
against  them  were  in  some  cases  justified,  by  tlie  political 
bostility  which  was  often  inseparably  mingled  with  their 
religions  faitl^  is  true*  When  the  Protestantism  of  the 
Queen  w;is  made  the  ground  of  attiick  upon  her  on  the 
part  of  foreign  powei*s,  and  of  conspiracies  iigainst  her 
life ;  when  at  length  she  was  deposed  by  a  bull  of  Pius 
v.,  and  her  subjects  released  from  their  allegiance,  it  was 
natural  that  severity  shoidd  be  used  towards  that  portion 
of  her  subjects  who  were  looked  upon  aa  the  natural  aUiea 
of  her  enemies.  Yet  it  is  Ukcwise  true  that  repres^sive 
meiiaures  were  adopti:!d  against  the  Cut!i<4i(3  in  raai^ 
cases  where  justiee  as  well  as  sound  pulh-y  wouhl  have 
iicttiteil  a  different  course. 
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A  consitleratlLHi  of  the  general  character  of  the  Anglican 
Churchy  as  thiit  wiis  determined  after  the  ticcesaion  of 
Elizidieih,  will  quiilify  iia  to  understand  the  Puritan  con- 
troversy. The  feature  that  dtstlngaiahed  the  English 
Church  from  the  reformed  churclies  on  the  Continent^ 
was  the  retention  ia  its  polit}^  and  worship  of  so  much 
that  had  belonged  to  the  Catholic  system*  The  first 
step  in  tile  English  Reformation  was  the  assertion  of  the 
Rfjyal  SupremiK^y.  At  the  beginning  this  meant  a  declai- 
ation  of  the  nation's  independence  of  Home.  But  the 
|)ositive  charuetor  of  this  supremacy  was  not  clearly  de- 
fined. Ill  tlic  time  of  Henry  VIII, ,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  Edward  s  feign,  Cninmer  and  the  bishops^  like  civil 
ullirers,  lnjld  their  commissions  at  the  King's  pleasure. 
On  ilic  deatli  of  Henry,  Cranmcr  considfred  the  arch- 
bishf>prie  of  Canterbury  vacant  untU  he  should  be  sup- 
jilied  with  a  new  ap[>oiutment.  As  the  head  of  the 
t'hureii,  the  King  could  make  and  deprive  bishops,  as  he 
could  ajipoint  and  degrade  all  other  officers  in  the  king- 
dom. The  episcopal  polity  was  retained,  partly  because 
the  bishops  gLMicrally  fell  in  with  the  proceedings  of  Henry 
VHL  and  Edward  for  the  reform  of  the  Church»  and  on 
account  of  the  compact  organization  of  the  monarchy,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  nation  acted  as  one  body.  But 
in  the  first  age  of  the  Reformation,  and  until  the  rise  of 
Piu'itanisir  as  a  distinct  partys  there  was  little  con- 
troversy among  Protestants  in  relation  to  episcopacy. 
Not  only  was  Melancthon  willing  to  allow  bishops  with  a 
jure  kiiinano  authority,  but  Luther  and  Cnlvin  were  also 
of  the  same  mind.  The  episcopal  constitution  of  the 
English  Clum^h  for  a  long  period  put  no  barrier  in  the 
way  of  the  most  free  and  fraternal  relations  between  that 
nody  and  the  Protestant  churches  on  the  continent.  Aa 
we  have  seen,  Cnmmer  placed  foreign  divines  in  very  re 
Bponsible  pla<'es  m  the  English  ('hurch.  MinJstera  who 
ha*l  received  Presbyterian   ordination  were  admitted  to 
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take  charge  of  English  parisboa  \vithout  a  question  as  to 
tlie  viilidity  of  theh"  orders.  We  find  Craumer,  M  .*hmc- 
thoQ,  aiid  Calviii  more  than  once  in  correspondence  witli 
one  another,  in  regard  to  tlie  calling  of  a  general  Protes- 
tant Council,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Trent.  The 
great  English  divines  were  in  constant  con-espondence 
with  tlie  Helvetic  refoiiners,  to  whom  they  looked  for 
counsel  and  sympathy,,  and  whom  they  addt'essed  in  a 
deferential  and  affectionate  style.  The  pastors  of  Zurich, 
BuUinger  the  successor,  and  Gnalter  tlie  son-in-law  of 
Zwingle,  were  theii*  intimate  and  trusted  advisers.  It 
was  a  common  opinion  that  there  is  a  parity  between 
bishops  and  preshji;ers ;  that  the  difference  is  one  of  office 
and  not  of  order.  This  had  been  a  prevailing  view 
among  tiie  schoolmen  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Though  it 
belonged  to  bishops  to  ordain  and  (in  the  Latin  Clnirch) 
to  confirm ;  yet  the  priest,  not  less  than  the  bishop,  per- 
formed the  miracle  of  the  Eucharist,  the  higliest  clerical 
act.  Ci*anmer  distinctly  asserted  the  parity  of  tlie  two 
classes  of  clergy.  The  same  tiling  is  found  in  the  *'*■  Bish- 
ops* Book,"  or  Inistitution  of  a  OJiriiftian  3Ia7i,  which  was 
put  forth  by  authority  in  1537.^  But  Cranmer  lias  left 
on  record  an  explicit  assertion  of  his  opinion.^     Jewel, 


1  Biunet  u  468  (Adcfcada).  Burnet  aays  that  it  was  **the  common  stjle  of 
ttiAt  »ge  "  —  derived  from  the  schoulmen  —  "  to  reckon  b.sho|»  and  priests  ai 
the  same  otEcc.*'  After  Ibe  TrideiitJao  Council^  the  doctiintj  at  tlie  institutio 
dmna  of  bisbops  prevailed  in  Uie  CutliDlie  Church.  See  Gleseler,  i.  i.  S, 
f  aO,  n.  i. 

^  See  BuniH,  u  (lu)  Collectioa  of  Records,  xxi.  The  Re^ohUiont  qftevtrai 
Biithtypn  litui  Dfvlneg,  f]fBtjmt  Qntsiiimii  Cotwctmrny  the  Sncrnmenis,  etc.  *•  Ques- 
tion 10  Whether  hishopfi  or  prlestH  were  first  ?  and  if  the  priests  first, 
then  the  priert*  made  lli«  bi*ibop."  Cranmer anHuc-r«:  "  The  hishops  and  prieitta 
were  at  uii«  titiie,  and  weru  no  two  things,  but  b<(ilh  one  otticc  in  the  be^iimitig 
of  Ciiri»t'«  religion.^*  **Que*ilii>n  13.  Whelher  in  the  New  TostanitMit  h«*  n?- 
qnired  any  conBecration  of  bishnp  nr  priests,  or  only  appoint  tup  to  the  otBce  be 
lullii-iei't  ?  "  Cnuiraor  anawcrs:  **  In  the.  New  Te^tamunt,  b«  that  is  appointed 
to  b4>  a  bishop  or  priest,  needoth  m*  conpfcrution  by  the  Script urt",  for  oloction 
or  appohiting  tTierf'to  i«  !«Hfficiont.''  fn  answer  to  question  14,  Oamncr  tgiya 
eiiAt  *' it  if  not  forbidden  by  Ood^a  aw/'  if  all  the  bishops  and  priests  in  i 
rigioo  wen  dead,  that  **  the  King  of  thai  region  tdiodd  make  bkhopa  %ati 
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one  of  the  great  lights  of  the  English  Church  In  the  earlj 
part  of  the  reign  of  EHziiboth,  appears  to  Iiuld  this  view. 
Bancroft,  the  sueeessor  uf  Wbitgift  us  Archbishop  ol 
Canterbury,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  to  maintain 
t!ie  necessity  of  biwliops,  or  the  Jure  divino  doctrine  J 
There  is  no  trace  of  such  a  doctrine  in  the  ""  Apology 
loT  the  Churcli  of  England,"  and  in  the  "  Defense  of  the 
Apology,'*  by  Jewel,  which  have  been  regarded  by  An- 
glicans with  juHt  pride  as  an  able  refutation  of  Roman 
Catholic  accusations  against  their  system.  At  a  much 
later  time,  Ix>rd  Bacon,  in  his  **  Advertisement  concern 
ing  Controversies  of  the  Church  of  England,"  speaks  of 
the  stiff  defenders  of  all  tlie  orders  of  the  Church,  as 
beginning  to  condemn  their  opponents  as  "a  sect." 
'^  Yea,  and  some  indiscreet  persona  have  been  bold  in 
open  preaching  to  use  dishonorable  and  derogatory  speech 
antl  censnri'  of  the  churches  abroad ;  and  that  so  far,  as 
gome  of  our  men»  as  I  have  beard,  ordained  in  foreign 
parts,  have  been  pronounced  to  be  no  lawful  ministers. 
Thus  we  see  the  beginnings  were  modest,  but  the  ex- 
tremes were  violent,"  ^  Near  the  end  of  Ehzabeth^a 
reign,  Hooker,  in  his  celebrated  work  in  defense  of  the 
Church  uf  England,  fully  concedes  the  vahdity  of  Pres- 
byterian ordination  ;  with  tacit  reference,  as  Keble,  bis 
modem   editor,  concedes,  to   the   continental   Churches, 


priesU  to  supply  th?  MEiie/'  See  nlso  a  Declaration  Blg;ned  by  CrAamer  and 
ttlher  liialiop;*,  with  CromwelL  Burnt't,  Ibid.  AtlJentia  F.  After  describing 
in  fuJl  the  functions  of  tike  cIlt^v,  it  is  said:  "  Tliia  oflltce,  this  power  and  »u- 
Hiorily,  was  toiiunitlod  mul  |;iven  by  ("hrist  aiul  Iiif  Aiwstlefi  unto  certain 
pt-rsojtH  (Silly,  tlijd  is  to  say,  unto  prit-sts  or  l*3fllJup^*,  whom  thc-y  did  vh^it^  ca,Jl, 
and  tidmit  iliereimtt>  by  tiK'irpriiyors  and  jinpositujii  of  bands,"  "Tbeiruth  ifl.. 
Ltiut  ill  tlie  Nu\v  Tt<*tnuient  tbere  la  ua  lUL-iitioji  umdM  uf  iiiiy  dsgrtc-H  or  dislinc- 
tiona  in  order*,  but  only  of  dt'tcons  or  ((linislerw,  wid  of  priests  or  bishops." 
Tbirt«en  bihljop*,  with  a  great  number  of  other  eccle4Ufl.sticii,  aubscrihed  thii 
Dropoj-ition. 

1  llallAij)  think:*  tliul  not  evei)  naiicruft  taught  this  view,  where  it  ia  nuf^ 
r>n."fl  by  n!:jny  <o  hn  found,  in  his  werniuji  ul  St.  Paurs  Croefl  (l&WK  CmM 
Ui$i,,  p.  2^11 '  Flitrp*rH'  Am.  ed.). 

«   Wvvki  (ilojitagu'b  ed.)  vil  48- 
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^oxiid  in  1604  for  raaintaining  in  his  exer- 


|j&iid  was  repr 
cise  for  Baolielor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  that  there  could 
he  no  trui^  eliiucli  without  bishops  ;  '*  which  was  thought 
to  CiLst  ci  bone  of  contention  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  tJie  Ri^formed  on  the  Continent."  Even  as 
late  as  1618,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  an  EngUah  bishop 
and  several  Anglican  clergymen  sat  in  the  Synod  of  Dart, 
with  a  presbyter  for  its  moderator. 

The  Anglican  Church  agreed  with  the  Protestant 
churches  on  the  continent,  on  the  subject  of  predestina- 
tion. On  this  subject,  for  a  long  period,  the  Protestants 
generally  were  unitiMl  in  opinion.  Tliey  adopted  the 
Augustiniau  tenet.  The  inipotency  of  the  will  is  af- 
firmed by  Lutlier  as  strongly  as  by  Calvin*  Melancthon^a 
gnidnal  niodilieation  of  tlie  doctrine,  which  allowed  to 
the  will  a  cooperative  iigency  in  conversion,  ouly  affected 
a  portion  of  the  Lutheran  Church*  The  leaders  of  the 
English  Reformation,  fruni  the  time  when  the  death  of 
Henry  VIIL  placed  thera  firmly  upon  Protestant  ground, 
profess  the  doctrine  of  absolute,  as  distinguished  from 
conditional,  predestination,  which  is  the  essential  feature 
of  both  the  Augustinian  and  Calvinistic  systems.  It  is 
true  that  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  have  not  left  80 
definite  expressions  or  this  subject  in  their  writings  ^ 
as  is  the  case  with  the  h  'izabethan  bishops.  But  the  seven- 
teenth of  the  Articles  cannot  fairly  be  interpreted  in  any 
otlier  sense  than  that  of  unconditional  election ;  and  the 
cautions  which  are  appended,  iiisteiid  of  being  opposed  to 
this  interpret*ition»  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  it ;  for 
who  was  ever  **  thrust  into  desperation,  or  hi  to  wretcldess- 
ness  of  most  unclean  living,"  by  the  opposite  doctrine?' 


Ji  It  Is  important  to  observe,  thajT  in  Ibu  inquiry  whetlior  the  Articles  are 
"  C*lvini8tjc  '•  or  not,  this  tenii  ii*  luied  in  coiit-»di»tia':tion  to  Artniuian,  Among 
Ihe  writtn*  in  defense  of  tlieir  non-<.'iil"iiiii5tic  clianicter  i*  Arclibishop  Lawrence. 
Biimpb'u  /.cr/wrrj  (1804).  On  the  juune  Mtde,  with  fwine  ho^itatitm,  in  Bishop 
Haraiil  liruwne,  win*  roviews  the  controversy.  An  Exxivnt.  nf  the  xxxix,  At' 
*\cUj  { 18^8, }    JJii^Uop  Burnet,  himsf  If  a  LatitudtmiriaiL,  In  his  dlifpassionate  d1» 
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Bradford  wlien  in  prison  in  London  disputed  on  this  siibjei't 
witli  certaiu  **  free-willera,"  of  wlium  he  wrote  to  his  fel- 
low-mart jrs  then  at  Oxford.  Ridley *8  letter  in  reply  cer- 
tainly implies  sympathy  with  liis  friend  in  this  opinion  * 
Strype  says  that  Ridley  and  Bradford  wrote  on  predesti 
nation,  and  that  Bradford's  treatise  was  approved  l>y 
Crannier,  Ridley,  and  Latimer.  The  relations  of  Crau- 
nier  to  Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr  throw  hght  on  his  opiuion 
relative  Uj  this  question.  Bucer»  before  he  was  called  to 
England^  had  dedicated  his  exposition  of  the  Romans,  in 
which  he  sets  forth  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination, 
to  Cnmnier.  Peter  Martyr  elaborately  defended  this 
tenet  at  Oxford,  and  replied  to  the  anti-Calvinistic  treii* 
tises  of  Smith,  his  predecessor,  and  of  Pighins,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Calvin.  It  wtis  during  the  residence  of  Martyr 
at  Oxford,  that  the  Articles  w^ere  framed*^  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary,  Cratnner  offered  to  defend,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friend  MartjT,  in  a  puhlic  disputation,  the 
doctrines  which  had  been  established  in  the  jirevious  reign. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  materially  differed 
on  this  prominent  point  of  theologiad  belief.^  There  ia 
more  ground  for  the  assertion  that  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  Augustinian,  in  distinction  from 

cuBsionof  the  subject,  wiys:  "  It  is  not  be  d»tnj«  I  that  the  Arliclo  [xvii.]  Beemt 
to  be  framed  according  to  St,  Auatin'a  doctrine."  "It  in  very  probable  tbat 
Uiose  who  p«nneil  it  nieant  ttuit  the  decree  is  absolute."  KxpotUion  of  tkt 
Z2JC/jr.  Articles  (Art.  xvii,). 

1  The  incxleration  of  Ridley  is  indicated  in  tJio  remark  that  he  tlarca  not  write 
otherwise  un  this  subject  "  than  the  very  text  dotli,  em  k  were,  lead  jue  rty  the 
band."     IV")  ks  tParkerSoc),  p.  30a. 

3  "  In  dfi*,  von  dcr  Londoner  Synodo  im  Jahr  1&52,  sufg'efftflste  GlBubcne* 
bekennlni}*s  dirr  Englischcw  Kirthy,  wiirden  die  Lehre  voii  dcr  F.rbfiimde,  der 
PraedeHliiiHlion,  tmd  der  KeclitfL-rlit^uny,  anfprk'iiommets,  su  wie  Martyr,  ttnd 
clt  ihm  allf  ^deichKeitigt^n  proteHtantiachon  Theoh»j,fri  in  England  sje  auf- 
^eatellt  hatlen."  Dr.  C  Schmidt,  Peter  Afarttfr  Vermitjtif  LehcH  a,  autg^ieSUt 
Sckrifttn,  p.  117. 

■  tJt«>u  the  Calvinism  of  Crannior,  Ridley,  and  Latituer,  sc«  Iliinl,  RtUf/itmi 
Thought  in  Knt/lartfi^  i.  3^.  Hunt  refers  to  Crannier's  notes  on  the  Great  Bibie 
u  iettling  the  point  that  he  was  a  '*  modemte  CalvinUt," 
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Calvinistic.^  Yet  it  is  admittfd  by  cAiidid  dcboliu's  thai 
at  the  beginning  of  Eliziibeth's  reign  **  Cahiiiistic  teacb- 
iiig  generidly  prevail<.'d/*  -  But  tliroiigh  the  whole  reign 
of  Edward,  also,  Calvin's  personal  influence  was  great  in 
England.  His  eontroversy  with  Pighms,  and  the  expid- 
Bion  of  Bolsec  fi-om  Geneva  in  1551,  excited  general  at- 
tention. It  was  about  this  time  that  election  and  kindi-ed 
topic8  began  to  be  agitated  in  England.  Under  date  of 
September  10,  1552,  Bartholomew  Traheron  wrote  to 
Bollinger  :  *'  I  am  exceedingly  desirous  to  know  what  yoH 

1  The  p&cticulara  in  wliich  Olivia  va-rie^l  from  Auguatinc  are  these.  Augti»- 
tia6  nude  the  fall  of  Adam,  tbe^llrbt^^ti,  the  object  of  a  permissive  decree. 
Cdvin  WM  not  satiaHcd:  with  a  bar^,  pti.s.stvc  periiiisj^ion  on  the  part  of  God,  and 
taakee atiteinents  which  tend  tf>  the  suprala|wiriaii  idea.  (Stx*  supra,  p.  20*2. )  Thfi 
vieir  wu  dev^htptid  by  Bt*xa  und  a  !ik:cliiiii  of  Uie  Calviiikts.  But  infralapsarka 
*>r  AugufltiniflTi  Calviiii&m  h&?t  hnd  the  KufTrat'c*  of  n  majority.  It  k  found  in  the 
Westminster  Coiifeft.sioni,  and  o\en  the  creed  rif  th^  SvikkI  of  Dorl  does  not  go 
beyond  it.  AuguAtine  held  to  Ihe  pnc  ten  lion,  in.st«ad  of  the  reprobation  of 
the  wkked ;  or  rather  to  tlieif  reprubationf  not  to  sin,  but  to  the  puuisiinieni  of  sin 
(For  the  pass^ages  aee  .Vlnnsther,  Doipnentj^schiditt!,  i.  402J  High  CahinisU* 
held  tu  a  poaitive  decree  of  reprobation,  analogon*  to  that  of  election;  yet 
denied  Ibat  God  is  the  author  of  »in.  Cuhiii  differed  fruin  Augustfo«  ju  hold- 
ing to  the  periteverauce  of  all  belicvcrH;  tbat  is,  tbat  nom^  but  the  cdect  ever 
cxertiiHie  saving  faith.  Augustine  attributed  to  tbu  sa^Tftmcnts  a  greater  effect 
OD  the  non-elect.  Thus  be  held  that  all  baptized  infantH  are  i«aved.  Thi«  isao 
ramentat  tenet  m  often  declared  to  be  a  feature  of  the  Anglican  syt»tem,  as  op^ 
po«ed  to  that  of  Calvin.  ( See,  e.  y.,  Itlunt,  Diet,  nf  Doctr,  mul  Hist.  Thtd.^  p. 
109.)'  But  Calvini  teaches,  not  indeed  tliat  a  aaving'  ineiuiure  of  gjmce  is  giren 
to  oil  baptized  children ;  but  Btili  thnt  all  iiuch  are  "  Lingrafted  into  the  body  of 
the  chui^lij"  "  accepted  ns  Ilis  [God's]  children  by  the  e^lenm  symbol  of  adop* 
tion/'  and  lliat  "  God  bos  his  different  degrees  of  regenerating  those  whom  II» 
haa  adopted."  /lM^,  iv.  xvL  l>,  31.  He  teaches  that  grace  b  imparled,  to 
some  extent,  to  noanckct  adulbit,  who  arc  thu^  rendered  more  Ine.xcuBable. 
Thu  fjj  upere  vp^mto  Uieory  of  the  pacmments,  the  theory  of  their  intrinski 
efficiency,  independently  of  tJie  feeling  of  ihe  recipient,  is  denied  —  in  tha 
xi  11  Arlirlrn,  expressly — and  **th6  wholesome  cfftict  or  operation"  of  tfiem 
lA  i'onlined  "  to  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  Mme.**  Article  xvti.  affimii 
that  *•  we  must  receive  God*fl  promises  in  such  wise  oh  they  be  generally  Bel 
forth  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture."  Tbim  is  »ometl»ica  said  fo  by  imti-Ca'vintKtio 
Hut  Cnlviii  ^uys that  "the  Voice  of  the  (ioapel  addresiies  uU  men  genemlly,"  ana 
.hat  "thf  promifii-s  are  offered  equally  to  the  f^iithful  and  thw  im]iiou»."  /fw/., 
in.  xxii.  \iy,  und  ii.  v.  10.  The  Article  imiilici.'^  the  CalvintHtie  or  Auguatinlnn 
lislinction  between  tlie  **eecret  will,"  or  purpose,  and  **that  will  of  God' 
Vhich  i*  expfP'i^ily  declaret!. 

•  Blunt,  Diet,  uf  Doetr.  ami  HuUnica*,  ThtoL^  or.  "  Calvlmiai,''  p.  10&. 
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and  the  other  very  learned  oien,  who  live  at  Zurich,  thinis 
respecting  the  predestination  and  Providence  of  God/ 
"  The  greater  number  among  us,  of  whom  I  own  myself 
to  be  one,  embi*ace  the  opinion  of  John  Calvin  as  beuig 
perspicuous,  and  most  iigreeable  to  Holy  Scriptui-e.  And 
we  truly  thank  God  thiit  that  exeellent  treatise  of  the 
very  learned  and  excellent  John  Calvin  against  Pighius 
and  one  Georgius  Siculus  should  have  come  forth  at  the 
very  time  when  tlie  question  began  to  be  agitated  among 
us.  For  we  confess  that  he  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  subject,  or  rather  so  handled  it  as  that  we  have  never 
before  seen  anything  more  learned  or  more  plain."  ^  At 
tliis  time,  as  Bullinger  indicates  by  his  reply,  even  lie  was 
not  Siitisfied  w^ith  the  supralapsarian  tenet,  the  mollifica- 
tion of  Augustinism,  which  Calvin  had  broached  j  the 
theory  that  the  finat  sin  ie  the  object  of  'tin  efficient  de- 
cree.2  After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  Institutes  of 
Cjdvin  '*  were  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and 
might  be  considered  their  text-book  of  theology,"  ^ 

But  while  it  is  true  tliat  tlie  Anglican  divines  of  the 
Bixteentli  century  may  be  said  to  be  Calvinistic  in  theii 
opinion  respecting  tlie  divine  decrees,  it  is  also  true  that 
they  were,  aa  a  rule,  not  rigid  m  the  profession  and  main- 
tenance of  this  dogma.  On  this  topic,  they  shared  ui  the 
prevailing  belit^f  of  the  Protestants  of  that  age.  But  they 
combined  in  their  theology  other  elements  which  stood 

I  Original  Letten,  jk  335, 

4  Aft«r  Peter  Il^Iartyr  took  up  hU  residence  at  Zurich  (in  1A56),  Balliiij^  went 
liuiheT  than  bt'fure  in  h'n  n^st^rtion  of  predeitinatioa.  See  Uerzog,  ReriUEnq/cL, 
irt.  "  BdlinRvr." 

■  Rluiitf  ut  supra.  We  fln«l  explicit  proofs  that  Jewct,  Nowell,  Saudyfl^  Cojc, 
pntfosKcd  to  tonciir  with  \\\v  Reformers  of  Zurich  aiul  Geaevu  in  every  point  of 
dfHirinc.  lI:ii!siiK  Consf.  fiUt.,  eh.  vii.  Archbishop Onnda]  (then  Bishop  of  Ij»ri* 
don),  writinK  June  6^  1&62,  phvh,  in  reference  to  certain  Lutherans  at  Bremen :  "  It 
lA  aj«toius<h"ij;  tliut  they  are  miwlnfj  sucii  cduiniutioitR  HlH>ut  pri'dcHtination.  Thvy 
fliouJH  MthiH^t  foiisjilt  Iht'lr  own  Luther  on  the  'hondagf  nf  tlw  will."  FOTwhaf 
tllne  do  Bucer,  Culvin,  and  Martyr  teach,  that  l.mlier  hiusi  not  mnintained  ii 
'flat  IrcatifteV"  iZvrich  Letters,  2cl  ed.,  p,  142.)  It  wa«  considered  that  them 
«adiug  Befonnen  were  suhataiitlaljy  united  ou  this  aut  ject. 
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out  in  more  distinct  relief.  And  the  tendency  to  go  back 
to  antiquity,  to  seek  for  niodenite,  jind  to  iivoitl  ubnoxioiia 
uinice[itians  of  doctrine  ;  in  a  word,  the  pecidiiir  spirit 
(Lost^ired  hy  tlie  whole  Anglican  system,  tended  more  and 
niore  to  blunt  tlie  sluirpness  of  doctrinid  statonients  on 
this  subject.  The  contrast  is  marked,  in  this  particuhir. 
between  Whitgift,  a  strenuous  Calvinist,  and  Hooker, 
who  approved,  in  general,  of  t!ie  C;dvinistie  system,  but 
represents  in  his  whole  tone  the  school  of  distinctivtily 
Anglieiui  theolotrKins  which  was  acquiring  an  increasing 
strength.^  As  late  as  1595,  the  I^anibeth  Articles,  cnii- 
liiining  the  strongest  assertion  of  unconditional  election, 
and  of  reprobation  also,  were  subscribed  by  Whitgift. 
then  Archbisliupof  Caiiti^rbury,  by  tlie  bishops  of  London 
and  Bangor,  and  with  slight  verba!  amendments,  by  thu 
Archbishop  of  York,  ami  transndttcd  by  Whitgift  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge ;  tliese  Articles  being,  he  said, 
an  explication  of  the  doctriue  of  the  Church  of  England,- 
At  this  time  dissent  from  Calvinism  had  bcjTun  distinctly 
to  manifest  itself  ;  and  gradually  the  Arminiaii  doctrine 
eprcad  in  England  until,  durhig  the  next  reign,  it  became 
prevaltMit  in  tlie  established  Clnirch. 

The  great  and  almost  the  only  topic  of  doctrijial  cou- 

i  ITookcr,  in  the  coptoun  Preface  to  ht»  Treatise,  lAuds  CaJvin^  whom  h«  |m>- 
dioucircj^  '•  irteompftmbiy  Ihe  wisest  man  tlmt  ever  the  French  Church  dul  enjoy 
since  ihe  linur  it  enjoyed  him."  He  pminei?  Calvin 'a  "  rnstitutce  "  and  Commen- 
taries, ami  has  no  Ciinte^t  wilh  hisdoitruinl  wystfrn.  At  the  aamo  time,  Hooker'i 
work  is  tin.j3:ed  throughout  with  the  charnt'twristics  of  the  Anf^lican  fchooL 
Principal  Tiitloch  has  intcrestiiiiLC  n-niarks  on  wimt  he  term*  "  the  compreiicnsiv  e- 
nwM  and  genial  width  of  vkw"  of  the  Anglican  (^^alviaiatft,  such  a^  Jewel  *aii 
Ilitoker.     /'Mfftiih  Puritnmsm  tttt^l  ils  Ltrulert,  pp.  6,  7,  4L 

2  The  fjimbc-th  Artirlff»  may  be  found  in  Xeal,  History  «\f  tht  Purift'tu,  i. 
aOO,  niid  in  rardwtll,  History  of  tht  Avtivks  ( App.  v.)  p.3«,  Cardwell  priuti  the 
Artich's,  iMith  as  written  by  Whitaker  and  a*  .«ubscrihed.  If  Art.  V,  a.-^ert*  per- 
wvenmce  in  Uie  cxenrifling  of  true  and  justifyin)^  fait'n  of  iho  elect  only,  An. 
VL  nninii!<  that  iill  who  are  jioivessed  of  this  faith  have  a  full  a«^?.nra«cr  and 

rtaiiity  of  ihiit  eviTlasting  saK'alioii.  Th«  Artidi'S  of  the  Epi»c-)pal  Chunh 
adopted  in  Trclaml  in  1*»16,  were  deoidtjdly  Calvinistic  Arcbbit^hof  U*'lier,  whc 
b«cAnie  Primate  nf  the  Iri^h  Chttreh  in  l>i34  was  a  irost  learned  advocate  of  tbit 
tjrpii  uf  (JieoIojQr. 
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troversy  ataong  Protestants  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
RefornKition,  was  tlie  Lord's  Supper.  On  tbiu  subject, 
tbe  Cliureh  of  England  allied  itself  to  the  Refonned  or 
Calvinistic  braneli  of  the  Protestant  family,  lb  must  be 
reinenibered  that  Bucer  and  Calvin  had  struck  out  ;» 
middle  natli  between  tbe  Lutheran  idea  of  the  local  prL\s- 
euee  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  and  the  idea 
of  a  mere  commemoration,  which  was  the  original  view 
of  Zwingle,  This  middle  doetrine  denied  tbe  Lutberau 
hypothesis  of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ's  body,  asserted  that 
it  is  now  con fi I H^d  to  Iieaven,  but  at  the  same  time  affirmed 
a  real,  though  mysterious  iuid  purely  spiritual  i-cceptiou 
of  Chi'ist  by  beUevers  alone,  by  virtue  of  which  a  vital- 
izing power  is  comnmnieated  to  the  reci{>ient,  even  from 
His  body.  With  this  bypothesis  of  a  real,  but  spir- 
itual presence  and  reception  of  Christ,  the  Zwingliana 
were  s«itisfied.  Even  Zwingle  and  CEcolampadius  were 
not  disposed  to  contend  against  it ;  and  it  formed  the 
basis  of  union  between  Ctdvin  and  hie  followers,  and  the 
Zwingliun  Churches.  At  the  outset,  after  giving  up 
transubstantiation,  Cranmer  adopted  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine of  consubstantiatton ;  but  Ridley  embraced  the 
Swiss  doctrine,  in  its  later  form,  and  Cranmer  avowed 
himself  of  the  same  mind.  On  the  31st  of  Decenxber, 
1548,  Bartholomew  Traberon  writes  to  Bullinger  of  the 
Disputation  %vhich  had  just  been  held  in  London,  on  the 
Eucharist,  '*  in  the  presence  of  almost  all  the  nobility  of 
England/'  He  says:  "the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
contrai-y  to  general  exj)ectation,  most  openly,  firmly,  and 
UMirncdIy  maintained  yonr  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
His  arguments  were  as  follows  ;  llie  body  of  Clirisc  waa 
t^iken  u]i  from  us  into  heaven.  Christ  hfis  left  the  world. 
^  Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,  but  me  ye  have  not 
always,'  etc.  Next  followed  the  Bishop  of  Rochester' 
[Ridley].  '*  The  truth  never  obtained  a  more  brilliant 
victory  among  us"  —  that  is,  in  conflict  with  the  Papista 
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•'  I  perceive  that  it  is  all  over  with  Lutheranism,  now 
that  those  who  were  considered  its  principal  and  ahnost 
ouly  flupportera,  have  altogether  come  over  to  our  side."  ' 
The  exiles  who  fled  from  England  on  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward, were  inhospitably  received  in  Germany  on  account 
uf  their  Calvlniani.  In  15G2,  after  the  readoption  of  the 
Articles  under  EUzabeth,  Jewel  wi'ote  to  Peter  Martyr: 
^*  As  for  matters  of  doctrine,  we  have  pared  everything 
away  to  the  quick,  and  do  not  differ  from  your  doctrine 
by  a  naira  breadth  ;  for  as  to  the  ubiquitiLiian  theory  "- — 
the  Lutheran  view  —  "  there  ia  no  danger  in  this  country. 
Opinions  of  that  kind  can  only  gain  admittance  wiiere 
the  stones  have  sense/'  ^  But  there  ia  no  need  of  bring- 
ing forward  further  evidence  on  this  point,  since  the  Arti- 
cles exjjiieitly  assert  the  Calvinistic  view.  In  speaking 
of  the  Englisli  Reformers  as  Calviiiistic,  it  is  not  implied 
that  they  derived  their  opinions  from  Calvin  exclusively, 
01'  received  them  on  his  authority.     They  were  able  and 

•  CmninQr  himself  imyB,  referring  to  hh  tran^Tatiori,  in  I  he  fir^t  year  of  VA- 
WATd^  of  the  Lutheran  Catcchisin  of  Justus  .lona-5,  iu  which  it  is  affirmed.  Hmt 
ih*i  body  and  btood  uf  the  Saviour  iiro  received  by  the  mouth:  "'Not  lonj;  be- 
fore i  wrotu  the  said  Catechism,  I  woa  in  that  error  of  tlie  real  pniseniL'e,  m  I 
was  many  years  past,  in  divera  other  error?,  as  transiibstantirftfoii  "  —  hero 
ht:  enaiiieratea  other  fjapaJ  doctrines  which  ht-  had  onc^  hdd.  Cranmer,  Trutt- 
UtJt  un  the  L(frd's  .b''jy>/nfr  (Parker  Soc),  p.  37i-  In  the  digcu»aiuns  respect 
ing  the  Sacrament,  prior  to  Ihft  prt'pjiralion  of  the  XLtt  Articles  of  Ift^-l,. 
Biirer  Ihought  Martyr  too  Zwinglian.  See  C.  Srhmidt,  Pe.ter  Martyr 
V^rmifjli:  Lthtn  u.  autgeitdhlte  Schrifteu^  p.  103  aeq.;  Bauiii,.  Capita  u. 
Buccrf  LrUn,  etc.,  p.  555;  Hardwick,  UiMtortf  of  ihr.  Articles  of  Reii^ifmf 
p,  DR.  But  thia  led  to  no  serious  disa^greement.  Bucer  and  Martyr  wfre  lioth 
subRtanliaily  Calvinis'tic.  The  idea  that  Cranmer  was  diHinctincd  to  the  "  Swi"4 
doelriiie  "  ia  conlradiiicd  by  his  own  uorda:  "  Biicer  di,sflcntcth  in  nothing  from 
licolampadius  and  Zwin^'lius,"  Tftf  Lvrrfs  Supper  (Parker  Soc.)  p.  225.  The 
cliangeH  in  theOrdtT  of  Oimmunion,  in  llie  Kevision  of  1552,  are  Zwinglian  lo 
their  tone.  See  Cartlwell,  lliMo>ij  of  Cuf^ftrencts  and  other  Pfoceedinffg  eiftt- 
HtcUd  ifiitti  ihf  Hrria'mfi  nf  the  Book  of  Common  Fra^er^  pp.  4,5.  King  EdwariPp 
CtttediJsin  fur  all  M-lioohnastors  to  teach,  is  deffnrtely  «nti-f^utherati.  Tlie  com- 
aienioratjvr  m\v  of  tlie  Mucharljit  li)  emphaj^ized.  Faith  18  described  as  lh« 
mouth  of  ilie  ijipirit  for  receivin^^  ChHitt.  See  Lituri/ict  cf  King  KdimvH 
(Parker  Sim.  )  pp.  fiHT,  517.  HiNhp  Co*  «rdaH  the  friend  of  Cntumer,  triu  i 
•••«d  a  Mrrtting  of  Calvin  on  (he  Sacrament. 

*  K«bru&ry  7|  l&OS,    Zurich  Let(«n  iia  senM),  p.  134. 
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k*uriied  mL*ii,  and  explored  thu  Scriptures  and  the  pairifitic 
writers  for  themselves.  Yet  no  name  wiia  held  iu  highei 
honor  iimujig  tlieni  than  that  of  the  Genevan  Keforiner, 

A  controversy  of  greater  moment  for  the  subsequent 
ecelesiiisticid  as  well  a^  political  history  of  EngUii  d,  ^aa 
thiit  between  the  Anglicana  and  Puritans.  From  the 
beginning,  there  were  some  in  England  who  wished  to 
iutrodut  e  more  radical  changes  and  to  conform  the  English 
Refoi  motion  to  the  type  which  it  had  re^iched  among  tlie 
Reformed  or  Calvinistic  Churches  on  the  Continents 
Thisdisposititjn  gained  force  through  the  residence  of  the 
fureigu  divirjes  in  England  in  the  time  of  Edward,  and 
Btill  nitnv  by  the  return  of  the  exiles  after  the  accessioJi 
of  Elizabeth.  Tlie  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtain- 
ing the  cliaiigea  which  tliey  desired,  were  the  strength 
of  the  Catholic  ptu-ty  and  the  conservatisni  of  Queen 
Ehzabeth.  The  controversy  fii*8t  had  respect  to  the  use 
of  the  vestments,  especially  the  Ciip  and  surplice,  and 
extended  to  other  peculiarities  of  the  rituaL  The  ground 
uf  the  Puritiin  objection  was  that  these  tilings  were  iden- 
tiiied  in  the  popuhir  mind  with  the  papal  notion  of  a 
par  tic  uhir,  priesthood.  They  were  badges  of  Popery,  and 
for  this  reason  should  V>e  discarded.  When  it  was  replied, 
that  the  surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  the 
Sacrament,  are  thmgs  indifferent  in  their  nature,  the  re- 
jniiider  was  made  that  since  they  are  misleading  in  their 
influence,  they  are  not  indilferent,  in  the  moral  sense , 
but  tliat  if  they  are  indifferent,  the  magistrate  has  no 
right  to  impose  them  upon  Christian  people :  it  is  an  in- 
fi  ingement  of  Christian  hberty.  In  this  last  affirmation 
was  involved  an  idea  with  regard  to  the  Supremacy  wliirh 
numt  lead  to  a  difference  of  a  more  radical  character 
Hc^jpcT,  who  is  often  styled  the  father  of  the  Puritans 
had  spent  some  time  at  Zurich  while  the  Adiaphoristic 
.ujiitroversy,  which  related  to  the  same  subject  of  cere- 
monies^ was  raging  in  Germany,      Being  chosen  undet 
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Edward,  in  1550,  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  he  re- 
fused to  wear  the  vestments  at  his  consecration.  Finally, 
after  he  had  been  imprisoned,  the  difficulty  was  settled 
by  a  compromise.  They  were,  in  fact,  very  much  laid 
aside  during  this  reign.  At  the  beginning  of  Elizabetli's 
reign  there  was  a  general  feeling  among  her  newly  ap- 
pointed bishops,  most  of  whom  had  been  abroad  during 
the  persecutions  mider  Mary,  in  favor  of  the  disuse  of 
the  vestments  and  of  the  offensive  ceremonies.  This  Avas 
the  wish  of  Jewel,  of  Nowell,  of  Sandys,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  York,  of  Grindal,  who  succeeded  Parker 
in  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  Only  Cox,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  who,  in  the  church  of  the  exiles  at 
Frankfort,  had  led  the  party  which  clung  to  the  English 
Liturgy,  and  Parker,  who  had  remained  in  England 
during  the  late  reign,  were  on  the  other  side ;  although 
Parker  appears,  at  the  outset,  to  have  looked  with  doubt 
or  disfavor  upon  the  vestments.^  Burleigh,  Wakmgham, 
Leicester,  were  in  favor  of  giving  them  up,  or  of  not 
making  their  use  compulsory.  English  prelates,  in  their 
correspondence,  speak  of  them  in  the  same  terms  of  de- 
rision and  contempt  as  the  Puritan  leaders  afterwards 
employed.  For  example.  Jewel  says  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Peter  Martyr :  "  Now  that  the  full  light  of  the  Gospel 
has  shone  forth,  the  very  vestiges  of  error  must,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  removed,  together  with  the  rubbish,  and, 
as  the  saying  is,  with  the  very  dust.  And  I  wish  we 
could  effect  this  in  respect  to  that  linen  surplice."  The 
statements  of  Macaulay  are  sustained  by  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  Enghsli  Avith  the  Swiss  Reformei-s,  and  by 
other  evidence  :  "  The  English  Reformers  were  eager  to 
go  as  far  as  their  brethren  on  the  continent.  Tiie^ 
unanimously  condemned  as  anti-Christian  numerous  dog- 
mas and  practices  to  which  Henry  had  stubbornly  adhered 
and  which  Elizabeth  reluctantly  abandoned.  Many  ieli 
1  Short,  History  of  the  Church  o/Englomd,  p.  850. 
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a  iitTODg  repugnance  ^ven  to  things  indifferent,  which  had 
formed  piirt  oi  iW  jjolity  or  ritual  of  the  mystical  Baby- 
lon. Thua  Bishop  Hooper,  who  died  raanfaUy  at  Glonces- 
ter  for  hia  religion,  long  refused  to  wear  the  episcopal 

vestments,  Hisliojj  RlJl*^y,  a  martyr  of  still  greater  re- 
*iOwn,  pulled  ilown  the  ancient  altars  of  his  diocese,  and 
ordered  the  Eucharist  to  be  administered  in  the  middle  of 
diurches,  at  tables  which  the  Papists  irreverently  termed 
oyster-boards,  Bisliop  Jewel  pronounced  the  clerical  garb 
to  be  a  stuge  dress,  a  foors  coat,  a  relic  of  the  Amoritea, 
and  promised  that  he  wouM  spare  no  labor  to  extirpate 
Bueh  degrading  absurdities.  Archbishop  Grindal  long 
hesitated  about  accepting  a  mitre,  fi*ora  dislike  of  what 
lie  regitrded  as  the  tnuminery  of  consecration.  Bishop 
Parkhurst  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Chiu'ch  of 
England  would  propose  to  herself  the  Church  of  Ziu'ieh 
as  the  absolute  pattern  of  a  Chi'istiiin  community,"  ^  But 
the  Queen,  to  whom  the  Royal  Supremacy  was  the  most 
valuable  part  of  Protestantism,  was  infle:!dbly  opposed  to 
the  proposed  changes.  Not  without  difficulty  did  the  new 
bishops  sucueed  in  procuring  the  removal  of  images 
from  the  churches.  The  -great  fear  of  the  Protestant 
leat^lers  Wiis  that  the  Queen  would  be  driven  over  to  the 
Cathohc  Chmx'h,  m  case   they  undertook  to  withstand 


1  Hiitory  of  England,  i.  47.  Slrype  Hays  that  whiri  Grincla]  was  ap|>oinU}d 
Bi*hopaf  London,  lie  "  remained  under  Koiiie  ^niplcv  of  cowM^ieticettboutwtne 
(liiu(;;K;  especially  I  lie  hnUita  and  I'i'rtain  t'iTeuiuiiies  required  to  be  used  of  audi 
m  wtre  bishojhH.  Tor  (tw  Roforuu-d  in  IheM!  times  generally  went  ujwjji  th« 
gruundp  ihut,  in  uv>Wv  ro  th*i  complete?  freeing  of  tlieClmrLh  of  Christ  frum  Ihci 
errora  aud  currupiiMU^.  of  Ituine,  tver)'  lliJil^^e  and  cu^^toni  practiced  by  that  a^ios- 
tiite  and  idolatj»m»  ('hurvli  shuiild  bn  abolisbudt  and  fliut  \\w  sienice  of  Gid 
Ebould  be  most  finiple,  strfpl  itf  nil  fhiit  .^bow,  pomp,  and  n(ipH^'jiram*c,  that  hu 
bu*;n  customarily  usH-.d  lH'f«rc,  esteeiuin^  uN  that  to  be  no  better  ihan  »ii|ieTrtti- 
lioua  and  Hiiti-Christian.'*  Lift  if  Gnrthtl^  p.  28.  In  (he  rti^i  tif  Ivhvjird, 
Martin  Bnccr,  wrilinjLj  iintlsr  Cmnmc?r's  roof  at  IJnTlb^!th,  nnder  dalv  af  Apn 
26^  l?J4Sj,  «penks  of  the  retontioo  of  the  vestments,  chrifsm^  etc.,  in  the  Anglicnn 
Tilual,  and  Miy^:  "They  aHirni  that  there  is  no  siiiptr^tition  in  tht-'Fe  thiiigfi, 
•nd  iJiat  they  arc  only  to  be  rttained  for  a  tiuit',  h-hl  ihc  |<t'f>ple,  not  hwvinj^  ye' 
oanied  Chrifit,  should  he  ileterred  by  too  extvmsh'ti  intiovatioq?  from  *mbriiciii| 
lis  rdJgioD/'  t-tc.    Ort'jitMl  Letters,  11.  h^. 
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hir  wiahea.  Most  of  tlie  eminent  forLngn  divines  on  the 
continent,  whom  tbey  consiilt-^il,  counseled  tliem  to  re- 
main in  the  Church,  and  not  desert  their  offiees,  but  to 
labor  patiently  to  effect  the  reforms  to  which  the  Queen 
would  not  then  consent.  But  many  of  the  clergy  did  not 
conform  to  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  ritual.  This  oe* 
casioned  much  disorder  in  worship,  and^  as  the  Pm-itans 
were  not  at  all  disposed  to  follow  their  own  ways  in  si- 
lence, it  gave  rise  also  to  much  contention.  The  Queen 
resolved  to  enforce  unifomiity,  and  required  her  bishops, 
especially  Parker,  to  prosecute  the  delin(|ucnts.  At 
length,  the  T*  II ri tans  hegan  to  organize  in  separate  con- 
venticles, as  their  meetings  were  styled  by  their  adver- 
saries, in  order  to  worship  according  to  the  method  which 
they  approved.  They  were  numerous  ;  their  clergy  were 
learned  and  effective  preachers,  and  both  clergy  and  peo- 
ple were  willing  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  conscience.  The 
cruel,  but  ineffectual,  persecution  of  them,  darkens  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it. 
Among  the  other  ends  for  which  the  Puritans  were  always 
Eealous,  were  stricter  discipline  in  the  Church,  and  an 
educated,  earnest  ministry,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
thousands  of  notoriously  incompetent  clergymen.^ 

If  Hooper  was  the  parent  of  Puritanism  in  its  incipient 
form,  a  like  relation  to  Puritanism,  aa  a  ripe  and  devel- 
oped system,  belongs  to  Thomas  Cartwright,  Lady  Mar- 
garet's Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge.  About  the 
year  1570,  he  began  to  set  forth  the  principles  respecting 
the  poUty  of  the  Church  and  the  proper  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  Stiite,  which  formed  the  creed  of  the  body 
of  the  Pui'itan  party  uftenvards.  The  first  point  in  hib 
By  stem  is  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  only  the  rule  oi 
faith,  but  also  the  rule  for  the  government  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church.     They  present  a  scheme  of  politj 

^  The  objet'tioaa  of  tJie  Puritans  to  the  Anglican  Ritual  are  sUted  aod  ^^ 
plafond  by  Neal,  Ifi$tor^  ofth*  Fitritana,  i.  ch.  v. 
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from  which  the  Church  is  not  at  hberty  to  ih'imrt.  The 
Bt^oond  jioint  is  that  (he  inanageTnent  of  Church  iilTairfl 
bolongs  to  thf  Cliurch  itself  and  its  officers,  ai^d  not  to 
civil  magistrates.  Cartwright  held  to  the  old  view  of  the 
distinction  between  ecclesiastical  and  civil  society.  While 
the  magistrate  may  not  dictate  to  the  Church  in  matters 
pertaining  to  doctrine  and  diseipHne»  he  still  is  bound  to 
protect  and  defrjul  the  Cijurch,  and  see  that  its  decrees 
an3  executed.  Cartwright  was  no  advocate  of  toleration. 
In  his  system.  Church  and  State  are  indissolubly  linked, 
and  tliere  must  be  uniformity  in  religion.  But  what  that 
system  of  rehgion  ami  worship  shall  be,  which  it  belongs 
to  the  magistrate  to  raaintiiin,  it  is  for  the  Church  in  its 
own  assemblies,  smd  not  for  him  to  decide.  Moreover, 
Cartwright  contended  that  the  system  of  polity  which  the 
Scrijjtures  ordain  is  the  Presbyterian,  and  that  prehicy  is, 
therefore,  unlawful. 

This  was,  of  course,  a  blow  at  the  Queen's  Supremacy, 
aa  it  had  been  understood  and  exercised.  It  is  true  that 
Elimbeth  disclaimed  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church  and 
(billed  herself  its  Governor.  The  thirty-seventh  Article^ 
which  was  framed  under  Elizabeth,  expressly  denies  to 
tlie  civil  magistrate  tlie  right  to  adrainist4?r  the  Word  or 
the  sacraments.  But  her  visitatorial  power  had  no  defined 
Limits.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  prescribe  what  should  be 
preached  and  what  should  not  be,  and  what  ?  ites  should 
be  practiced  and  what  omitted,  in  a  style  whi  h  reminds 
one  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  the  age  of  Justinian. 
She  was  not  Siitisfied  with  disposing  of  ecclesiiistical  pos- 
sessions at  her  will.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  one  of  the 
Queen's  favorites,  built  hxn  house  in  the  garden  of  Cox. 
the  Bishop  of  Ely ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  prevent 
the  spoliation,  she  wrote  him  a  laconic  note,  in  which  sli6 
threatened  with  an  oath  to  '*  unfrock  '*  him  if  he  did  not 
instantly  comply  with  her  behest.  She  forbade,  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner,  the  meetings  of  clergymen  foi 
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diaoussion  aiifl  inutiiiil  improvement,  i-uIK^*!  '*  jnv^phesy* 
ings,"  When  Archbisliop  Grimlal  objected  to  her  order 
and  reminded  her  that  the  regulation  of  sueli  matters 
belongs  to  tlie  Chureli  itself  and  to  its  bishops,  she  kept 
him  suspended  from  his  office  for  a  number  of  j'cars. 
The  doctrine  of  CartwTJght  annihilated  such  pretensions. 
But  the  controversy  whieli  it  opened  upon  tlie  proper  con- 
Btitution  of  the  Church,  especially  upon  tlie  questions  relat- 
ing to  episcopacy,  was  destined  to  shake  iha  Englisli  Church 
to  its  foundations.  He  found  a  vigorouii  opponenL  in  AVliit- 
gift ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  many  otlier  leiirned  and 
eager  disputants  on  each  side.  Before  tlie  end  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  a  division  appeared  among  tlie  Puritans, 
through  the  rise  of  the  Independents,^  They  took  the 
ground  that  national  churches  have  no  rightful  existence. 
They  differed  from  the  other  Puritans  in  being  Separa- 
tists. According  to  their  system,  as  it  is  explained  hiter 
by  John  Robinson,  their  principal  leader,  the  local  Church 
is  independent ;  autonomic  in  iU  polity  ;  its  members 
being  bound  together  by  a  covenant ;  its  teachers  being 
elected,  and  its  discipline  managed  by  popular  vote.  The 
Independents  did  not  recognize  the  Church  of  England, 
in  its  national  fonn,  as  a  true  Church  ;  but  tlie  separate 
parish  churches  organized  under  it,  might  be  true  churches 
of  Christ.  Their  piime  fault  was  the  neglect  of  disci- 
pline, in  consequence  of  which  some  other  proof  of  Chris- 
tian character  must  be  required,  besides  memhei'ship  in 
them.  During  the  reign  of  Elizahetli,  the  Independents 
had  acquired  no  considerable  power,  although  they  were 
the  victims  of  cruel  persecution. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  new  turn 
was  given  to  the  Puritan  controversy  by  the  great  work 
of  Hooker,  the  treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Pohty.      The 


"  H»iiburj't  ni*L  HemonalM  relatit^  k,  Ihf  liuUptnrh.nli  (^  veil.     Ijondion, 
1839).   WadrUngton,  Con^egaiianal  Ckwrdi  llutoty  Jrom  th*  Re/ormutiom  k 
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elevated  tone  of  this  work,  combined  with  ite  Tigorom 
reasoning  and  its  elt.Kjnence,  seemed  to  tiike  up  the  con- 
troversy into  a  higher  atmosphere.^  Hooker  endeavors  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  tlie  subject  by  investigating  the  na- 
ture of  laws  and  the  origin  of  authority.  One  of  his  fun- 
druoental  propositions  is  tliat  the  Churcli  is  endued  with 
a  legislative  authority  by  ita  Founder,  within  the  limil& 
Bet  by  Him.  It  may  vary  its  organization  and  methods  of 
worship,  and  it  is  shut  down  to  no  prescribed  s^^stem.  He 
holds  that  Episcopacy  is  an  apostolical  institution,  and  is 
the  best  form  of  government ;  but  he  apjx^ars  to  think 
that  the  general  Church,  ^^  as  the  highest  subject  of 
power/'  is  not  absolutely  bound  to  adhere  to  this  system* 
Since  the  Church  is  tlius  an  authorized  lawgiver,  it  is 
factious  to  disobey  the  regulations  which  the  Church  es- 
tablishes, where  they  do  not  contravene  the  laws  of  its 
Founder.  Hooker  identifies  Chui*ch  and  State,  consider- 
ing the  two  as  different  aspects  or  functions  of  one  and 
the  same  society.  The  supremacy  of  the  king  over  the 
Church  is  the  logical  corollary.  It  is  remarkable  that  he 
answers  the  complaint  that  Christian  people  are  deprived 
of  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  their  officers,  by  bringing  for- 
ward the  theory  of  the  social  compact,  the  same  theory  as 
that  wliich  Locke  afterwards  presented.  In  truth,  this 
theory  is  one  of  the  cardintd  principles  of  Hooker.  It  is 
a  government  of  laws,  and  not  a  despotism,  which  he  ad- 
vocates both  for  the  State  and  for  the  Church.  His  con- 
ception of  a  limited  monarchy  was  one  not  agreeable  to 
the  theory  or  practice  of  the  Tudors.  But  he  curiously 
applies  this  theory  to  justify  such  customs  as  the  control 
exercised  by  patrons  in  the  appointment  of  the  clergy. 

Aa  we  look  back  to  t!ie  beginnings  of  the  Puritan  con- 
troversy in  the  reign  of  Edward  and  at  the  accession  of 

1  The  temi>er  of  Hookur  miiy  Iw  judged  from  the  followinj^  noble  sentence 
**  There  will  come  a  timL-  when  threi'  wonls,  uttered  witli  chnrlty  and  meekoesa 
ilwU  reeoive  a  far  more  bl^Hsed  reward  than  three  thoiuond  Tolumes  writtra 
with  disdiJnful  ftharpneas  of  wil.'^    Eedenast.  Polity :  Pr^ajt. 
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Eliziibetli,  it  seems  plain  that  tlie  queHtiuns  were  Ihosa 
on  vvtiicli  gixnl  and  wise  men  among  the  Piotestanta 
might  diiftir.  Half  of  the  nation  was  CathoUi::.  The 
clergy  were  o£  blicIi  a  clmracter  tlnit  out  of  ten  thousand 
not  more  than  a  few  hundred  chose  to  leave  their  putcea 
rather  than  eunform  to  the  Protestant  aysteni  of  Ed- 
mird.  A  great  part  of  them  were  extremely  ignonuit| 
and  an  equal  number  jn-eferred  the  Roman  Catholic  sya- 
tem  to  any  other.  How  can  the  people  ever  be  wan 
from  popery,  the  Puritans  demanded,  if  no  very  percep- 
tible change  is  mude  in  the  modes  of  worship  and  in  the 
apparel  of  the  mmistry  ?  If  the  distinctive  embleraa  and 
badges  of  popery  are  left,  how  shall  the  people  he  brought 
out  of  that  system,  and  be  led  to  give  up  t!ie  whole  theory 
of  priestly  mediation  ?  But  the  state  of  things  that  moved 
one  party  to  adopt  this  conclusion,  bad  an  opposite  eflfect 
upon  the  judgment  of  their  opponents.  Protestantism 
may  fail  altogether,  they  argued,  if  it  breaks  too  abmptly 
with  the  traditional  customs  to  which  a  great  part  of  the 
nation  are  attached.  Better  to  rehvin  whatever  ia  any- 
wise compatible  with  the  essentials  of  Protestantism,  and 
wean  the  people  from  their  old  superstitions  by  a  gentler 
proce^.  Hold  on  to  the  apparel  and  the  cereraonie^»  but 
carefully  instruct  the  people  as  to  their  real  significance. 
Thus  the  true  doctrine  will  be  saved  ;  and^  moreover,  the 
religious  life  of  the  nation  will  preserve,  in  a  degree,  its 
continuity  and  connection  with  tlie  past.  The  tract  of 
Lord  Bacon  on  the  **  Pacification  of  the  Church,"  whidi 
was  written  in  the  reign  of  the  successor  of  Elizabeth,  is 
a  calm  and  modei-nte  review  of  the  Pun  tan  controvei-sv, 
in  which  both  forties  come  in  for  about  an  equal  share  of 
censuTe.^  He  complains  of  the  Puritans,  among  other 
Ihuigs,  for  insisting  that  there  is  one  preaci'ibed  form  of 
discipline  for  all  churches  and  for  all  time.  He  asaerta 
that  there  are  **  the  genera!  riles  of  government :  but  for 
*■  Bftoon's  Works  (Monf  Ago'i  «d.),  vii.  &1  seq. 
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rites  and  ceremonies,  aud  for  the  particular  hierarchies^ 
poUciea,  and  disciplines  of  churches,  they  be  left  at  large." 
He  complains  of  "  the  partial  affectiition  and  imitation,' 
by  fche  Puritans,  '*  of  the  foreign  churches."  But  in  re- 
ipect  to  many  of  the  evils  against  which  the  Puritans  pro- 
tested»  such  as  non-residence,  pluralities,  aud  the  igno- 
rance of  the  clergy,  he  is  in  sympathy  with  them.  He 
thinks  that  libertj^  should  have  been  granted  in  various 
things  wliicli  were  allowed  by  the  luliug  party  to  be  in- 
different. He  would  give  up  the  required  use  of  the  ring 
in  marriage  ;  would  give  liberty  in  respect  to  the  surplice  ; 
and  he  would  not  exact  subscriptions  for  rites  and  cere- 
monies, as  for  articles  of  doctrine.  At  the  time  when 
Bacon  wrote,  the  opponents  of  the  Puritans  were  begin- 
ning to  look  with  favor  on  a  theory  which  had  not  been 
held  by  them  before,  that  the  episcopal  polity  is  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  a  church.  Thus  the  Episcopahans,  as 
well  as  the  Presbyterians,  contended  alike  for  the  exclu- 
Bive  lawfulness  of  their  respective  systeins. 

The  controversy  of  Churchman  and  Puiitan  is  not  ex- 
tinct ;  but  however  opinions  may  differ  in  regard  to  the 
English  Reformation  aud  the  merits  of  the  principal  actors 
in  it,  every  one  at  the  present  day  must  rejoice  that  no 
tempest  of  iconoclaam  ever  swept  over  England.  Who 
ever  looks  on  those 

"  Sirelling  iiUU  and  spacious  plain*, 

Bespreut  from  shore  to  share  with  et^epte-towere," 

lan  partake  of  a  biilliant  French  writer's  admiration  for 
'*  that  practical  good  sense  which  has  effected  revolutions 
without  committing  ravages  ;  which,  while  reforming  in 
all  directions,  has  destroyed  nothing ;  wliicti  hiis  preserved 
both  its  trees  and  its  constitution,  which  has  lopped  off 
the   deiid   branches  without  levehng  the    trunk ;    wliich 


1  "  I,  for  my  part,  do  confess,  that,  in  reviving  the  Scriptures,  I  could  neT*r 
ftnd  any  such  thing;  but  that  God  had  left  the  like  liberty  to  the  Chiircti  g(tv 
tmment  aa  he  had  done  to  the  civil  government,"  etc«  —  BacoD'a  Works,  vii.BS 
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idonei  in  our  days,  among  all  nations,  is  in  the  enjojuient 
not  only  of  the  present  but  tlie  p.i8t»"  ^ 

The  history  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  tluit  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Her  security 
depended  on  the  clivi&ious  of  her  enemies,  on  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  Catholic  powers.  To  prevent  them  from 
making  coininon  cause  against  her,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  her  policy.  It  was,  also,  essential  that 
neither  of  them  should  acquire  such  strength  and  liberty 
of  action  as  would  endanger  her  safety.  Scotland^  the 
old  enemy  of  England,  and  the  old  ally  of  France,  was 
the  point  from  which,  as  she  feared  and  her  eneiniea 
hoped,  the  most  dangerous  assault  might  1x3  made  upon 
her  and  upon  English  Protestantism.  The  peril  was 
much  augmented  by  the  position  of  Maiy,  Queen  of 
Scots,  in  relation  to  the  Catholic  governments,  and  by 
the  schemes  and  aspirations  that  grew  out  of  her  claims 
to  the  English  throne. 

In  Scotland  the  spirit  of  feodalisui  wtis  not  reduced,  as 
it  was  hi  England :  the  feeling  of  clanship  was  sti'ong* 
and  the  nobles  felt  none  of  that  deference  to  the  sover- 
eign which  was  manifested  in  the  neighbor  eomitry  and 
in  France.  The  Scottish  King  was  without  a  standing 
army  or  even  a  botly-guard,  and  must  depend  for  Iiis  pr r- 
sonal  protection,  as  well  as  for  his  support  in  war,  on  the 
feudal  militia  of  the  country,  who  took  the  ficdd  under 
their  own  lords.  The  natural  roughness  of  the  aristoc- 
racy of  Scotland  was  little  softened,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, by  their  intercourse  with  the  polite  nnbility  of 
France.  On  the  contrary,  "  their  dress  \^ras  that  of  the 
camp  or  stable ;  they  were  dirty  in  person,  and  abrupt 
and  disrespectful  in  manner,  carrying  on  their  disputes, 
%nd  even  lighting  out  their  fierce  quarrels,  in  the  presence 
of  royalty,  which  had  by  no  means  accomplished  th*» 

I  Tftis«,  ffistorjf  ofEngktk  LiUratMrtt  IL  117. 
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Berene,  impijrial  iaolatiuii  wliich  tlie  sovereigns  uf  France 
had  achieved  since  the  days  of  Francis  I.  With  tlte  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  Ciistles,  wliieh  had  been  built  in  thv 
French  stylti,  the  best  famihea  were  crowded  into  naiTow 
square  towel's,  in  which  all  available  means  had  been  ex- 
hausted in  strengtli,  leaving  nothing  for  comfort  or 
l>eauty."  ^  The  royal  r-esi  dunces,  with  the  exception  of  llr* 
new  palace,  Hulyrood,  were  little  better.  The  comnioi? 
people,  poor  but  proud,  aelf-wlled  and  boistrrous  in  their 
manners,  ccjuld  not,  as  in  France,  be  kept  at  a  distance  from 
royuhy.  In  the  reign  of  James  V.,  and  generally  during 
the  regency  of  his  Queen,  the  clergy  and  the  sovereign 
were  allied  by  a  common  desire  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
nobility.  The  clergy  profited  by  the  forfeitures  and  pen- 
alties inflicted  on  the  aristocracy.  This  was  one  reason 
why  the  nobles  were  inclined  to  favor  Protestantism. 
The  lay  gentry  bad  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  vast  estates  of 
their  clerical  rivals.^  The  Protestant  tendency,  however, 
was  opposed  by  the  fixed,  hereditary  feeling  of  hostility 
to  England  and  to  the  predominance  of  Englisli  iuduence, 
Perhaps  there  was  no  country  where  the  Church  stood 
bi  greater  need  of  rehtnnation,  than  St.'otland»  The  clergy 
were  generally  illiterate.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  thi-ee 
universities  had  been  founded  in  Scotland  —  St.  Andrews, 
Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  ac- 
complished little  in  elevating  the  character  of  the  clergy, 
although  they  arose  in  time  to  serve  effectually  the  cause 
of  t!ie  Reformation.  In  Scotland,  the  Ileformation  waa 
not  preceded,  but  followed,  by  the  revival  of  letters. 
Not  only  was  the  law  of  celibacy-  practically  abohshed, 
but  the  priestly  order  was  extremely  dis>4tihite.  Half  of 
the  property  of  the  kingdnni  was  in  their  hands.  The 
covetouaness  of  the  lay  lords  and  a  prevalent  just  indig- 
nation at  the  profligacy  of  the  clerieal  body  were  the 
uioving  forces  of  the  Reformation      It  should  be  men 

1  Burton,  ilktor^  t^f  Bct^tlamd,  iv.  173.  «  Durtoiu  Ir.  85. 
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Lioued  that  praisewortliyj  but  bieffectual,  attempts  were 
made  by  t'^e  old  Cliurch  to  abolish  the  most  crying 
abuses.^  After  the  Protestant  spmt  began  to  manifest 
itstilf,  wlicQ  the  clergy  met  the  rebukes  that  were  iid- 
ilressed  to  them  witii  cruel  persecution,  the  popular  bidig- 
uiition  acquired  a  double  intensity.  We  find,  throughoafc 
the  Scottisli  Refonnatioii,  a  tone  of  unrelenting  hostility 
to  tLe  papal  system  of  religion  ;  a  temper  identicid  \vifch 
that  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  in  reference 
to  formalism  and  idolatry  in  the  Jevs^ish  Church. 

There  were  niartyi'S  to  the  Reformation  in  the  reign  of 
James  V,^  the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Patrick  Hamilton, 
who  liad  been  a  student  at  Marburg,  and  whose  death 
made  a  profound  impression.  Under  the  regency  of  the 
widow  of  James,  after  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton^ the  principal  mstigator  of  persecution,  there  was,  for  a 
long  time,  a  mild  pohcy  in  the  treatment  of  heresy.  The 
Earl  of  An-an,  the  Lord  Protector,  at  first  favored  the 
Protestant  side.  Dui'ing  the  reign  of  ^lary  of  England, 
the  hostility  of  France  to  Philip  of  Spam  and  to  liia 
English  Queen  J  operated  to  secure  a  lenient  treatment  in 
Scotland  fur  Protestant  refugees  from  across  the  border. 
TliL*  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  had  not  then  takun  place, 
Find  tlie  Guises,  the  brothers  of  tlie  Regent,  had  not  fairly 
entered  on  their  grand  crusade  against  the  Huguenots 
and  the  House  uf  Bourbon.  But  Mary  of  England  died 
in  Novenibei',  1;Vj8,  und  was  succeeded  by  Elizabeth, 
Ivfciits  were  hastening  toward  a  religious  war  in  France: 
llje  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  was  formed  m  15G0,  At  the 
instigatinii  of  her  brothci-s,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  Regent 
i.lianged  her  courec,  and  undertook  to  can*y  out  repressive 
mcjisnre.s,  It  was  in  lo5D  that  John  Knox  returned  to 
Scotland  frnni  the  Continent,  and  the  crisis  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation  suan  ensued. 


I  Burtoiif  ir.  40. 
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Little  13  known  of  the  parentage  of  Knox.  At  th« 
University  of  Glasgow,  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  ce'* 
ebrated  scholar  and  historian,  George  Buchanan ;  and  he 
Lad  among  his  teachers  John  Mail*,  or  Major,  wlio  had  been 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  and  had  brought  home  with 
him  the  Gallican  theory  of  church  government,  ii>gL'thcr 
with  radical  opinions  upt>n  the  right  of  rovokition,  and  the 
derivation  of  kingly  authority  from  popular  consent.  Ma- 
jor had  also  imbibed  the  opinion  of  the  aiitienti^  that  t)*- 
raniiicide  is  a  virtue.  He  was  not  an  able  man  ;  yet  he 
nvdy  have  contributed  somewhat  to  the  de%''elopiiieut  uf 
kindred  opinions  iu  the  mind  of  KnoxJ  Knox  read  dili- 
gently Augustine  and  Jerome,  and  heartily  embraced  the 
Reformed  faith.  Beaton  was  assassinated  in  1546  by  con- 
Bpiraiors,  some  of  whom  were  moved  by  resentment  for 
[ui  vate  injm'ies,  and  somt;  by  a  desire  to  dt^liver  the  country 
from  his  cruelties.  Knox  himself  professes  to  acquiesce 
in  this  event,  so  far  as  it  was  providential,  or  the  aet  of 
(i<jd  ;  though  it  is  evident,  likewise,  that  he  has  little,  if 
ftny,  repugnance  t<:)wards  it,  considered  as  the  act  of 
man.  The  enemies  of  Beaton  took  refuge  in  the  Castle 
of  St,  Andrews.  Knox  joined  them,  with  private  pupils^ 
whom  he  was  then  instructing.  There  he  was  called  to 
preach,  and  reluctantly  complied  with  the  imperative 
summons  of  his  brethren.  But  the  casth*  was  taken  by 
the  French  ;  he  was  Cixrried  as  a  captive  tu  France,  and 
experienced  hard  usage  there.  After  bis  release,  he  Wiis 
actively  emplo^-ed  in  preaching,  priiu-j pally  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  produced  a  great  effect  by  his  honesty, 
earnestness,  and  blunt  eloquence.  Not  fully  satisfied  with 
the  ec-clesifistical  system  estiiblished  by  Cj*aniner,  he  de- 
clined a  bishr^pric  in  the  English  Church.  During  the 
reign  of  Mary,  he  was  for  a  while  at  Frankfort,  and  there; 
led  the  paiiy  in  the  Church  of  the  exiles,  who  were  op 

I  MoCrifl,  Li/e  of  K%M  («th  ed.,  1839 ),  p.  10.   lUlr  U  riiliciileii  bj  Bacbact. 
t««,  i  93,  94. 
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poeed  to  the  use  of  the  English  Prayer-book,  without 
certain  alterations  vvhicli  tliey  demanded.  The  most  of 
this  period  he  spent  at  Geneva,  in  the  society  of  Calvin 
and  the  other  Genevan  preachei's,  and  in  active  labor  as 
pastor  of  a  church  composed  of  English  and  Scx>tch  resi- 
dent-s.  It  was  at  Geneva  that  he  put  forth  his  unhicky 
publication,  entitled  the  "  First  Blast  of  tlie  Trumpet 
against  the  Monstrous  Regimen  of  Women;**  a  work 
which  was  specially  aimed,  as  lie  afterwards  explained  to 
Mary  of  Scotland  and  to  Ehzabeth,  at  "  the  bloody  Jeze- 
bel "  who  was  then  reigning  in  England,  but  which  denied 
the  right  of  women  to  rule  nations,  as  a  general  proposition 
in  ethics.  Notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  whicli  this 
doctrine  occasioned  him  afterwards,  he  had  the  manUnesa 
to  refuse  to  retract  it.  His  clamay  attempts  at  apology, 
for  he  was  even  more  awkward  in  framing  apologies  than 
Luther,  did  not  conciliate  the  good-will  of  Elizabeth. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary  of  England,  while  there  waa 
war  between  France  and  Spain,  the  Scottish  exiles  were 
able  to  come  back  to  their  cotmtry.  Knox  returned  in 
1555,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Scottish  Protestant 
lords  united  in  a  solemn  Covenant  to  defend  their  relig- 
ion against  persecution.  The  government  onoe  more 
renewed  its  repressive  measures,  and  Knox,  who  had  held 
his  meetings  in  various  places  with  much  efifect,  was  again 
forced  to  leave.  The  Scottish  "  Lords  of  the  Congrega* 
Hon  "  now  resolved  at  every  hazard  to  put  an  end  to  the 
persecution.  The  jealous  feeling  which  was  awakened 
respecting  the  designs  of  France  upon  Scotland,  and  which 
was  augmented  by  the  marriage  of  Mary  to  the  Dauphin, 
ombined  a  powerful  party  against  the  Regent.  The 
lords  and  the  Protestint  preachers  stood  in  opposition  to 
the  Queen  and  the  Catholic  clergy.  Knox  retiuned  and 
thundered  in  the  pulpit  against  the  idolatry  of  the  Romish 
worship.  In  Perth  a  sermon  in  derunciation  Df  the  wor- 
th ip  of  images  was  followed  bj  a  rising  of  what  Knot 
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calls  '*  the  rascal  raultitudo,*'  which  demolished  them,  atid 
piiiied  down  the  monasteries.  The  same  thing  was  done 
elsewhere ;  and  this  iconoclasm  is  one  of  the  cbamcter- 
istic  features  of  the  Scottish  Reform.  In  the  armed  con- 
tent that  ensued,  the  Regent  gained  such  advantages  that 
Elizabeth  was  rehietuntiy  obliged  to  fiiriiisli  open  assist- 
ance to  the  Protestant  party,  to  save  Scotland  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Her  position  was  an  em- 
bjrniRsing  one  to  herself.  She  detested  Knox  and  his 
principles.  She  abliorred,  especially,  the  politic4il  theory 
which  the  Scottish  Protestants  avowed  and  put  in  prac- 
tice, that  subjects  may  take  up  arms  against  their  sove- 
reign. Yet  tlie  political  situation  was  such  that  she  was 
ol>liged,  as  a  choice  of  evils,  to  render  them  aid.  This 
she  had  done  before  clandestinely.  But  now  the  ]>eril 
was  so  imminent,  that  she  was  forced  to  come  out  in  the 
face  of  day  and  send  lier  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
lords.  Even  the  King  of  Spain,  the  champion  of  Catliol- 
icisni,  was  so  unwilling  to  see  the  Fn-ncli  mastei's  of 
Scotland*  tliat  he  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  Elizabetira 
interference.  The  Treaty  of  Edinhiirgh,  by  which  the 
French  were  to  evacuate  l^eith  and  leave  the  countiy, 
limited  essentially  tlie  prerogtitives  of  the  Scottish  sove- 
reign :  war  and  pi*aci;  could  not  be  made  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Estatt^s,  The  Queen-regent  died  on  the  10th 
^f  June,  1560.  The  Estates  convened  in  August,  The 
Calvinistic  Confession  of  Faith  was  approved,  the  Romitn 
Catholic  religion  was  abolished,  and  the  admiuisteiiiig  of 
',  lie  mass,  or  attendance  ui)on  it,  was  forbidden  —  the 
Penalty  for  the  third  offense  being  death.  '^  On  the 
monung  of  the  2oth  of  August,  1560,  the  Romish  hier- 
archy was  supreme ;  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day* 
f'alvinistic  Protestantism  was  estabhshed  in  its  stead."' 
Hut  whether  the  Acts  of  Parliament  would  abide  and 
be  effectual  or  not,  "  depended  on  events  yet  to  come." 

1  Burton,  iv.  80* 
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Knox  itinl  Ills  fellow -ministera  found  themselves  at  va- 
riiiQce  witli  their  lay  supporters  on  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  the  ''  First  Book  of  Discipline/*  the  reatmintH 
of  which  were  not  at  all  acceptable  to  the  lords  and  lairds 
who  had  received  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  with  alacrity. 
There  was  involved  m  tliis  dispute  another  question  which 
came  up  separately  ^ — that  of  the  iUsp(»sition  to  be  made  of 
ecclesiastical  property.  Knox  and  the  preachers  were 
bent  opon  devoting  it  to  the  new  Clmrch,  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  ministers,  schools,  and  universities.  To  this 
iiieasure  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  among  whom  tlie 
desire  for  the  lands  and  possessions  which  they  were  able 
to  appropriate  at  the  overthrow  of  tlie  old  religion,  was 
quite  as  potent  iis  religious  zeal,  would  not  consent.  The 
new  Church  was  obliged  to  content  Itself  with  a  portion 
of  the  property  that  had  belonged  to  the  old.  Kuox, 
who  was  skillful  in  penetniting  the  political  schemes  of  his 
adversftries,  gave  liis  lay  friends  credit  for  more  sincerity 
and  disint'4jrcstednesa  than  they  really  had.  It  was  a 
weakness  that  sprang  out  of  his  own  simple-hearted  hon- 
esty and  zeal.  But  in  this  matter  of  the  "  Book  of  Dia- 
ejpline  "  and  the  Church  property,  he  saw  their  motives, 
and  gave  fi-et;  utterance  to  his  wiuth. 

Francis  IL,  the  young  husband  of  Queen  Mary,  died 
on  the  r>tii  of  December,  lf>60.  By  this  event,  Catha 
rine  de  Medici,  who  hated  Maiy,  acquired  power,  and  set 
idiont  the  work  of  raediLiting  between  the  two  contending 
parties  that  divided  France,  that  she  might  control  tliem 
botli.  Scotland  was  i-elieved  from  danger  arising  out  of 
til*'  ambitious  plans  of  tlie  Guises.  Mary  returned  to  her 
native  lingdom  to  assume  lier  crown.  We  neeJ  not  givp 
predonce  to  the  extravagant  praises  of  such  adniiiers  as 
f^iantome,  wbo  accompanied  her  on  her  voyage  to  Scot- 
land ;  but  (but  she  was  beautiful  m  iJei*ison,  of  griiceful 
md  wimiing  manners,  quick-witted,  accomplished,  with 
a  boundless  fund  of   energy,  there   is  no  doubt.      She 
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had  grown  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  deceit  and  corruption 
which  surrounded  the  French  court,  in  the  society,  if  not 
under  the  influence,  of  Csithurine  de  Medici.  Bnintome 
himself,  the  licentious  chrouicler,  and  Chatelar,  the  ill- 
starred  poet,  another  of  her  French  attendants,  who  was 
afterwartlfl  heheaded  for  hiding  himself  under  lier  bed, 
suggest  in  part  the  character  of  the  associations  in 
which  she  luui  been  placed.  She  came  to  reign  over  a 
kingdom  wliere  the  strictest  form  of  Calvinism  had  been 
niiide  the  law  of  the  land.  No  contrast  cau  be  more 
Btriking  than  that  presented  by  this  youthful  Queen,  fresli 
from  the  gayeties  of  her  "  dear  France "  and  from  the 
homage  of  the  courtiers  that  thronged  her  steps,  and  the 
homely  and  austere  surroundings  of  her  new  abode. 
Brantome  records  that  she  wept  ff>r  hours  togethei  on  the 
voyage  ;  and  when  she  saw  the  liorsL*s  that  had  been  si^nt 
to  convey  her  from  Leith  to  Holy  rood,  alio  again  burat 
into  teal's.  The  situation  was  such  that  any  active  oppo- 
sition to  the  newly  established  religion  would  have  been 
futile  and  disastrous  to  hei^self.  The  Guises  were  ab^ 
Borbed  in  the  civil  contest  in  France,  and  could  not  undi 
the  work  which  the  Protestants  in  Scotland  had  effected. 
Whatever  hopes  Mary  had  of  either  succeeding  or  sup- 
planting Elizabeth  would  have  been  destroyed  by  a  pre* 
mature  exhibition  of  an  anti-Protestant  policy.  Mary 
contented  herself  with  celebrating  mass  in  her  own 
chajiel  and  in  other  placea  where  she  sojoiu'ned.  The 
j>rincipal  direction  of  affairs  was  left  in  the  hands  of  her 
half-brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  the  leader  of  the 
Protestant  nobles.  She  even  imited  with  Mnri-ay  in 
crusliing  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  of  the  Catliolic  lords,  who,  however,  had  not 
shown  himself  a  steady  or  disinterested  friiMud  of  the  old 
religion.  The  enthusiastic  admirers  and  aptdogists  ai 
Mary  maintain  that  she  was  sincerely  in  favor  of  tolera» 
Uon.     They  would  make  her  a  kind  of  :n>osne  of  rrligoui 
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liberty.  It  ia  an  unreasonable  stretcli  or  charity,  how* 
ever,  to  suppose  that  she  would  not  fi*om  the  beginning 
have  rejoiced  in  the  restoriitioo,  iind^  had  it  been  feasible, 
the  forcible  restoration  of  the  old  religion.  It  is  one  of 
her  good  points  that  she  never  forsook  her  own  faith 
from  motives  of  self-interest,  and  never  swerved  from  her 
fidelity  to  it,  save  in  one  instance  and  for  a  brief  interval, 
when  she  was  carried  away  by  her  passion  for  Bothwi^ll. 
Tliat  she  should  "  serve  the  time  and  still  commode  her- 
self discreetly  and  gently  with  her  own  subjects,"  and 
"  in  effect  to  repose  most  on  thera  of  the  reformed  relig- 
ion," wiis  the  policy  which  had  been  sketched  for  her  in 
France,  as  we  learn  from  her  faithful  friend,  Sir  James 
Melville.^  Her  letters  to  Pope  Pius  IV,,  and  to  her 
imclo,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  in  1563,  plainly  declare 
her  inclination  to  bring  back  the  old  rehgious  system  to 
its  former  supremacy.  She  steadfastly  withheld  her  as- 
sent from  tlie  acts  of  Parliament  which  changed  the  re- 
hgion  of  the  country ;  and  it  was  an  unsettled  constitu- 
tional question  whether  acts  of  this  nature  were  valid 
without  the  sovereign's  approval.  Murray  conducted  the 
government  with  a  view  to  keep  in  check  both  of  the  re- 
ligious parties,  to  maintain  the  Protestant  est^iblishment, 
but  at  the  sixme  time  to  protect  Mary  in  the  personal  en- 
joyment of  her  own  worship. 

The  resolution  of  the  Queen  to  have  mass  in  her  chapel, 
and  the  secret  design,  which  Knox  more  and  more  believe*i 
her  to  cherish,  to  reestablish  popery,  found  in  that  reformer 
an  immovable  antagonist.  His  "  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion of  Ridigion  in  Scotland,"  that  quaint  and  original 
work,  in  which  he  describes  his  own  career,  narrates  the 
nseand  progress  of  the  great  conflict,  in  which  tlieQaeen, 
with  her  rare  powers  of  fascination  and  influence,  stood  on 
one  side,  and  he  on  the  other.  When  the  prepanitions  for 
the  first  mass  were  perceived  (on  the  24th  of  Argoat, 

1  Memoira,  p.  88. 
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1561),  "  the  hearts  of  all  the  godly/*  he  says,  *'  bogan  to 
be  bolden  ;  and  iiieii  began  openly  to  speak,  '  shall  that 
idol  be  suflPercd  a^ain  to  take  place  withm  this  realm  ? 
It  shall  not.'  "  ^  It  was  proposed  that  the  '*  idolater  priest 
should  die  the  death  aoeording  to  God's  law."  But  Mur- 
ray guarded  the  ehapel  door  ""  that  none  should  have  en- 
trance to  trouble  the  priest,"  Murray's  excuse  was, 
however,  ^*  that  he  woukl  stop  all  Scotsmen  to  enter  the 
nia8S«"  After  a  little  while,  the  Protestant  lords,  out  of 
respect  to  the  Queen's  dechu^ation  that  her  conscience 
bound  her  to  adhere  to  the  obnoxious  rite,  Avurt;  disposed 
to  permit  her  to  do  80.  They  were  bewitched,  as  Knox 
thought,  by  the  enchantress ;  and  lie  inveighed  in  his 
pulpit  against  idolatry,  declaring  that  one  aiiiss  wiis 
*'  more  fearful  unto  him  than  if  ten  thousand  armed  en- 
emies were  landed  in  any  part  of  the  realm,  of  pui-pose 
to  suppress  the  holy  religion."  The  Queen  resolved  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interview,  and  of  her  skill  in 
reiisonuag,  upon  this  most  mtractable  and  powerful  of  all 
the  professors  of  the  new  faith.  Ni>ne  %vere  present, 
within  hoarhig,  but  Murray.  It  wus  the  first  of  the 
memorable  conferences  or  debates  which  Knox  had  with 
tlie  Queen,  We  follow  his  own  narrative.  "  The  Queen/' 
he  says,  *^  accused  him,  that  he  had  raised  a  part  of  her 
subjects  against  her  mother  and  against  heraelf  ;  that  he 
had  written  a  book  against  her  just  authority  —  she 
meant  tlie  Treatise  against  the  Regimen  of  Women  — 
which  she  had  and  should  cause  the  most  learned  in 
Europe  to  wi'ite  against  it ;  that  he  was  the  cause  of  great 
acilition  and  great  slaughter  in  England  ;  and  that  it  was 
said  to  her  that  all  tliat  he  did  was  by  necromancy.  To 
which  tlie  said  John  answered,  '  Madam^  it  may  please 
your  majeaty  patiently  to  heiir  my  simple  answers.  Ajid 
first,*  said  he,  *  if  to  teach  the  truth  of  God  in  sincerity, 
if  to  rebuke  idolatry,  and  to  will  a  people  to  worship  Got* 

1  Knox,  nisiory,  etc.  (Olftsfcow,  18.'J2),  p.  217, 
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according  to  His  Word,  be  to  raise  subjects  agiiinst  theii 
princes,  then  e^inriot  I  be  excused  ;  for  it  has  pleased  God 
of  His  mercy  to  make  me  one,  among  many,  to  disclose 
unto  this  realm  the  Viinity  of  the  papistical  religion,  and 
the  deceit,  pride,  and  tyraiiiiy  of  that  Roman  Antichrist,'*' 
He  began  with  this  perspicuous  statement  of  his  position. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  the  true  knowledge  of  God  pro* 
motes  obedience  to  rulers,  and  that  Mary  had  received  as 
unfeigned  obedience  from  ''  sucli  as  profess  Christ  Jeisus,  '* 
as  ever  her  ancestors  had  received  from  their  bishops.  Aa 
to  his  book,  he  was  ready  to  retract  if  he  could  be  con- 
futed, but  he  felt  able  to  sustain  its  doctrines  against 
any  ten  who  might  attempt  to  impugn  them.  Knox  had 
an  unbounded  confidence  in  his  cause,  and  no  distrust  of 
his  own  prowess  in  the  defense  of  it.  *••  You  think,"  said 
Mary,  "  that  I  have  no  just  authority  ?  "  To  this  direct 
inr[uiry,  he  replied  by  referring  to  Plato's  '*  Republic/'  in 
which  the  philosopher  '*  d:kmncd  many  tilings  that  then 
were  maintained  in  the  world  ;  "  yet  this  did  not  prevent 
him  from  living  quietly  under  the  systems  of  government 
which  he  found  existing.  **  I  have  communicated,**  he 
added,  "  my  judgment  to  the  world ;  if  the  realm  finrls 
no  [nconvenieiK'y  in  the  regimen  of  a  vvoman,  that  -.vliich 
tliey  approve  I  shall  not  further  disallow,  than  witiiin 
my  own  hearty  but  shall  be  as  well  content  to  live  under 
your  grace,  as  Paul  was  to  live  under  Nero.  And  my 
hope  is  that  as  long  its  that  ye  defile  not  your  hands  with 
the  blood  of  the  saints  of  God,  that  neither  I  nor  tliat 
book  shall  either  hurt  you  or  your  atitliority  j  fur,  in  very 
deed,  madam,  that  book  was  written  most  especially 
against  that  wicked  Jezebel  of  England*"  "  But,"  said 
the  Queen,  '*ye  speak  of  women  in  general."  To  this 
Knox  responded  that  he  couhl  be  charged  with  inak- 
ng  no  disturbance,  but  that  his  preaching  in  England  and 
elst^where  had  |>romoted  quietness.  As  to  the  charge  of 
necromancy,  he  cuidd  enduie  lliut,  seeing  that  his  Master 
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WE18  accused  of  being  *^  possessed  with  Beelzebub."  lieaV' 
ing  Knox's  offt'iislve  book,  Mary  reminded  bim  that  God 
cominanda  subjects  to  obey  their  princes,  and  asked  bim 
how  he  reconciled  his  conduct  in  persuading  the  people 
"  to  receive  in lotlier  religion  than  their  princes  can  allow^'* 
with  that  precept.  Knox  replied  that  subjects  ai'C  not 
bound  to  frame  their  religion  aeconliug  to  the  appetite 
of  their  princes/'  and  appealed  to  the  example  of  the 
Isritelites  in  Egypt,  and  to  the  example  of  Daniel,  on 
which  he  dilated  at  some  length.  ""Yea,'*  said  she; 
**  none  of  them  raised  the  sword  against  their  princes.'* 
Knox  answered  that  still  they  denied  obedience  to  their 
mandatt^s.  Mary  was  not  to  be  driven  from  her  point, 
and  replied  :  **  But  yet  tliey  resisted  not  by  the  sword/ ' 
"  (iod,"  said  he»  '^  Madam ^  had  not  given  them  the  power 
and  the  means."  "  Think  ye,**  said  she,  '*  that  subjects 
liaving  power  may  resist  their  princes  ?  "  **  If  their  princes 
exceed  their  bounds,"  said  he,  "  Madam,  and  do  against 
that  wherefore  they  should  be  obeyed,  it  is  no  doubt  but 
they  may  be  resisted,  even  by  power ;  "  and  he  compared 
this  resistance  to  the  restraint  imposed  by  children  upon  a 
frenzied  father,  "  At  these  words,  the  Queen  stood,  as  it 
were,  amazed,  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  her  coun- 
tenance altered,  so  that  Lord  James  began  to  entreat  her, 
and  to  demand,  *  What  has  offended  you.  Madam  ? '  At 
length  she  said,  ^  Well,  then,  I  perceive  that  my  subjects 
diall  obey  you,  and  not  me  ;  and  shall  do  what  they  list, 
and  not  what  I  command :  and  so  must  T  be  subject  to 
them,  and  not  they  to  me.'"  Knox  demurred  to  this 
conclusion,  "  My  tr.ivail  is  that  both  princes  and  sub- 
jects obey  God."  Kings  and  queens  were  to  be  foster- 
fathers  and  niu-ses  to  the  Kirk.  Excited  by  the  debate, 
Mary  went,  perhaps,  further  than  she  had  designed. 
'*  But  ye  are  not  the  Kirk  that  I  will  nui-se.  I  will  defend 
the  Kirk  of  Rome,  for  it  is,  I  think,  the  true  Kirk  of 
jod.*'     "  Your  will,"  said  he,  '*  Madam,  is  no  reason 
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tieitlier  cloth  your  thought  make  that  Roman  harlot  to  be 
the  true  and  imraacuhite  flpuuse  of  Jesua  Christ.  Ami 
wonder  not,  ^ladani,  that  I  call  Rome  a  harlot ;  for  that 
Kirk  is  altogether  polluted  with  all  kind  uf  spiritual  for- 
nication, as  well  in  doctrine  as  in  manners/'  He  c^ffeTprl 
to  prove  that  the  "  Kirk  of  the  Jews,"  when  it  cj-uoilied 
Jesus,  WHS  not  so  far  removed  from  true  religion  "  as  tliat 
Kirk  of  Rome  is  decUned,"  "■  ^ly  conscience,"  said 
Mary,  "  is  not  so."  Conscience,  he  jinswcrcd,  requires 
knowledge ;  and  he  proceeded  to  say  that  she  had  en- 
joyed Ji>  true  teaching.  Descending  to  particulars,  he 
pronounced  the  mass  '^  the  invention  of  man,**  and  there* 
fore  "  an  abomination  before  God."  To  his  harangue, 
Mary  said :  "  If  they  were  here  whom  I  have  heard,  they 
would  answer  you."  Knox  expressed  tlie  \risli  that  the 
**  most  learned  Papist  in  Europe  "  were  present,  that  she 
might  learn  *■*'  the  vamty  of  the  papisticid  religion,"  and 
how  little  ground  it  bid  in  the  Word  of  God.  Knox  de- 
parted, wishuig  that  she  might  be  as  great  a  blessing  to 
Scothind  "  as  ever  Deborah  was  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Israeh"  He  remarks  ihiit  she  "  continued  in  her  massing ; 
and  despised  and  quietly  mocked  all  exhortation."  Being 
asked  by  his  friends  at  the  time  what  he  thought  of  her, 
he  said  :  *'  If  there  be  not  in  her  a  proud  mind,  a  crafty 
wit,  and  an  iiidni^ate  heart  against  God  and  his  truth,  my 
judgment  faileth  me,"  In  Knox,  as  he  appears  in  these 
interviews,  one  may  behold  the  incanaation  of  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  Calvinism. 

On  another  occasion  he  was  summoned  to  the  presence 
of  the  Queen,  in  consequence  of  his  preaching  about  the 
dancing  at  Holyrood.  Knox  said  that  in  tlie  presence  o£ 
her  Council  she  waa  grave,  but  '^how  soon  soever  the 
Frpnrh  fillocks,  fiddlers,  and  others  of  that  band  gat  into 
the  house  alone,  then  might  be  seen  skipping  not  very 
oomely  for  honest  women."  It  must  be  remarked  (hat 
the  dances  in  vogue  then  would  not  now  be  deemed  very 
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comely,  v\en  by  liberal  rritics,^  **  He  was  called  and 
ftocuspfl.  as  (ine  that  lincl  irreverently  spoken  of  the  Qiieen^ 
and  that  tiuvaik't]  to  bring  her  into  liatretl  and  contempt 
of  the  people,'*  *'  T!ie  Quoen,**  he  says,  "  made  a  long 
Uanuigue,"  to  which  he  replied  by  repeating  exactly  wliat 
ho  had  said  hi  tlie  pulpit.  la  the  course  of  the  convor- 
Balion  lie  freely  expressed  his  opinion  of  her  uncloa, 
whom  he  styled  "eniMnies  to  God  and  unto  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ/'  and  declined  her  request  that  he  would  come  and 
inake  what  criticisms  he  had  to  make  upon  her  conduct, 
to  her  personally.  He  could  nt*t  wait  upon  individuals, 
but  it  was  his  function  ''  to  rebuke  the  siiis  and  vices  of 
all "  in  his  scnnons,  w^hich  he  in\'ited  her  to  come  and 
hear.  He  was  too  shrewd  to  consent  to  be  silent  in  public 
lor  the  stike  of  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  her  iu 
private.  She  showed  her  displeaaurc.  But  "  the  sjiid 
John  departed  with  a  reasonable  merry  countenance  j 
whereat  some  Papists,  offended,  said,  *  He  is  not  iifraid;' 
which  heard  of  him,  he  answered^  '  Why  should  the 
pleasing  face  of  a  gentlewoman  fear  me  ?  I  have  looked 
m  the  faces  of  many  angry  men,  and  yet  have  not  been 
ifraid  above  measure,' " 

The  mass  and  auricular  confession  were  not  wholly 
j^iven  up,  especially  in  the  western  districts  south  of  the 
Clyde.  "  The  brethren/'  says  Knox,  "  deteraiiued  to 
put  to  their  own  Iianda,"  and  no  longer  wait  for  King  or 
Council,  but  ^'  execute  the  punishment  that  God  had  ajv 
pointed  to  idolatei-s  in  his  law,  by  such  means  as  they 
might,  wherever  they  should  be  apprehended,"  The 
>rethren  had  begun  this  work  of  executing  the  law  for 
themselves,  when  the  Queen,  who  was  at  Lochleven,  sent 
for  Knox.  He  def Glided  the  proceeding*  Where  kings 
neglect  their  duty  of  executing  the  laws,  the  people  may 
do  it  for  them,  and  even  restrain  kings,  he  added,  in  case 
Ihey  spare  the  wicked  and  opi>ress  the  innocent.     **  The 
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examples,"  he  said,  **  are  evident,  for  Samuel  feare^l  not 
fco  fllay  Agag,  the  fat  and  delicate  King  of  Amalek,  whom 
King  Saul  luul  saved :  neither  spared  Elias  JezebelV  %lta 
prophets  and  Baal's  prieats,  albeit  that  King  Ahab  was 
present.  Phinejis  was  no  magistrate,  and  yet  feared  he 
not  to  strike  Cozbi  and  Zimri  "  —  and  he  specified  in  the 
plainest  words  the  sin  of  which  they  were  guilty.  He 
informed  Mary  that  she  must  fulfill  her  part  of  ^'^  the 
mutual  contract,"  if  she  expected  to  get  obedience  from 
her  Bubjectft.^  "  The  said  John  left  her,"  but,  much  to 
his  surprise,  early  the  na\:t  morning,  she  sent  for  him 
again.  He  met  her  "  at  the  hawking,  by  West  Kincross. 
Wliether  it  was  the  night *s  sleep,  or  deep  dissimulation, 
that  made  her  to  forget  her  former  anger,  wise  men  may 
doubt."  She  eonvei-aed  with  him  in  a  fauiiliar  and  confi- 
dential style,  asking  his  good  olEces  to  reston?  peace  be» 
tween  the  Eaii  of  Argyle  and  bis  -wife ;  and  wound  up 
the  conference  by  alluding  to  the  interview  of  the  pre- 
vious night,  aud  by  promising  **  to  minister  justice'*  as 
he  had  required.  Many  arrests  were  actually  made,  ap- 
parently in  piu-suance  of  her  promise.  But  fmni  about 
this  time  (^IrlGo),  symptoms  of  a  Rumish  reaction  were 
manifest.  The  Queen's  influence  began  to  have  its  effect. 
Ivnox  was  not  ignorant  of  Iicr  communications  with 
France,  Spain,  aud  the  Papal  Court  ;  for  he  had  liis  owti 
correspondence  on  the  continent,^  From  this  time  Knox 
and  the  Queen  were  really  engaged  in  a  contest,  each  for 
the  extermination  of  the  other.^  When  it  was  known 
that  she  was  considering  the  question  of  a  uuirriage  with 
the  Archduke  of  Austria,  or  with  Don  Carlos,  tlie  son  of 
Philip  IL,  aud  whim  Knox  found  t!ie  Protestant  nobles 
lukewarm  or  indifferent  on  the  subject,  he  did  not  heai- 
tate  to  thunder  in  the  pulpit  against  the  scheme^  and  t^i 
predict  direful  ttonsequences,  shonld  the  noldes  allow  it  tc 
be  carried  out.     Exasperaied  at  this  new  interference. 

1  Hktory^  p.  385  *  BurlJn,  Iv.  419.  •  fWd 
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the  Queen  summoned  liim  to  her  presence,  and  with  pa** 

sionite  outbursts  of  weeping,  denoimeed  his  impertinent 
meddling  with  alTfiirs  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  Knox 
maintained  his  imperturbable  coolness,  although  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  pleasure  in  seeing  her  weep,  since 
that  he  could  not,  without  pain,  see  the  tears  of  his  own 
boya  when  he  chastised  them.  Dismissed  from  tho 
Queen's  presence,  he  was  det^iined  for  awhile  in  the  ufljii- 
cent  room,  where  he  'Mnerrily  "  uttered  a  quaint  homily 
to  the  ladies  of  the  court  on  their  '*  gay  gear  "  and  on  the 
havoc  that  death  would  make  with  their  flesh  and  all 
their  finery  ;  a  speech  in  a  tone  that  h;is  been  aptly 
likened  to  that  of  the  soliloquy  of  the  grave-Lligger  in 
Hamlet. 

In  the  summer  of  1563,  during  the  absence  of  the 
Queen  from  Edinburgh,  her  followers  who  were  luft  be- 
hind, attempted  to  hold  mass  In  the  chapel  at  Holyrooii. 
An  imusual  number  from  the  town  joined  them.  **  Divers 
of  the  brethren,  being  sore  offended,  consulted  how  to  re- 
dress that  enormity."  They  resorted  to  the  spot  in  order 
to  note  down  the  names  of  such  as  might  come  to  partici- 
pate in  the  unlawful  rite.  It  appears  that  the  chajDel  door 
was  burst  open,  "  whereat,  the  priest  and  tlie  French 
dames,  being  affrayed,  made  the  shout  to  be  sent  to  the 
town/*  Two  of  the  party  were  indicted  "  for  carrying 
pistols  within  the  burgh,  convention  of  lieges  at  the 
palace,  and  invjision  of  the  Queen's  servants."  Knox, 
who  had  been  clothed  with  authority  to  summon  the 
faithf  id  together  in  any  grave  emergency,  issued  a  circular 
c-alling  up>n  them  to  be  in  Etiinburgh  on  the  day  which 
had  been  designated  for  the  trial.  The  Queen  imagined 
that  she  had  now  caught  him  in  a  plain  violation  of  the 
[iiw.  He  was  required  to  appear  before  her  and  the 
Privy  Council,  to  which  were  joined  a  considerable  nmn- 
ber  of  government  officers  and  nobles.  He  gives  a 
graphic  description  of    the  scene  and  of    the  ooUoquioi 
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tiiat  took  place.  He  states  also  that  "  the  briiit  rising  in 
the  ttfwn  that  John  Knox  was  sent  for  bj  the  Queen,  the 
brethren  of  the  Kirk  followed  in  such  number  that  the 
inner  close  was  full»  and  all  the  stall's,  even  to  tlie  ehaoi- 
ber  dooT  where  the  Queen  and  Council  sat."  This  gather- 
ing of  his  stipporters  would,  of  itself,  disiiieline  the  Coun- 
cil to  molest  him  ;  but,  independently  of  the  'uimediate 
danger  attending  such  a  step,  the  Protcstani  'ords,  the 
subtle  and  unprinciplt^d  Lethington,  for  example,  however 
they  might  charge  him  with  fanaticism,  were  not  at  all 
tliaposed  to  assume  a  position  of  hostility  towards  him. 
He  had  leave  to  depart,  but  did  not  go  until  he  had 
turned  to  the  Queen  and  prayed  that  ''God  would  purge 
lier  heart  from  Popery  and  preserve  her  from  the  counsel 
of  flatterers.*'  It  is  a  mark  of  the  steadfast  lK>nosty  of 
Knox  that  he  broke  off  intercourse^  for  a  long  time,  with 
Mumiy,  whom  he  honored  and  loved,  but  whom  lie 
blamed,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  lords,  for  neglect- 
ing, in  the  Parliament  of  156'3,  the  first  Parliament  after 
the  Queen's  an-ival,  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace  made  in 
15G0,  and  tlie  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion.* 
The  principal  business  done  at  that  session  was  to  give 
a  legal  security  to  the  appropriations  that  had  been  made 
of  the  church  lands,  by  which  tlie  nobles  had  so  much 
profited.  It  wus  a  short  time  after  this  meeting  of  Par- 
liament that  Knox  preach t^d  the  famous  sermon  to  which 
we  have  referred,  on  the  Queen's  marriage. 

The  gloomy  prospects  of  the  cause  of  reform  led  Knox 
to  avlopt  a  form  of  public  prayer  for  thn  (Jueen,  in  which 
:he  Ahnighty  was  besought  to  ^'deliver  her  from  the 
bondage  and  thraldom  of  Satan,''  and  thus  save  the  realm 
'•'-  from  that  plague  and  vengeance  tliiit  in*"vitahly  follows 
idolatry,"  as  well  as  her  own  soul  from  "  that  eternal 
ianmation  which  abides  all  obstinate  and  iiupenitent  unto 
''h^  end/'  At  an  assembly  of  the  K'.rk  in  tht'  summer  <>f 
I  McCrie,  p.  36&. 
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1564,  die  propriety  of  this  prayer  came  up  for  discussioM 
At  tliis  meeting  the  lay  lortls,  Murray^  Plamilton,  Ai-gyle, 
Morton,  Letliiiigtoii,  and  otliers,  entered  into  debate  with 
the  clerical  leaders  ou  this  questiun  aud  on  tlie  propei 
treatment  of  the  Queen.  But  Knox  and  hia  associates 
asserted  that  the  mass  is  idolatry,  and,  by  Old  Te^ita- 
taent  kw  and  precedents,  must  be  punished  with  death. 
No  vote  was  taken  ;  but  it  was  soon  evident  to  the  lay 
leaders  that  there  was  no  room  for  a  middle  party, 
and  nu  hope  that  the  Queen  would  abandon  hei  '^  idol- 
atry/' 

It  is  obvious  that  Knox  and  his  followers  were  no  dis- 
ciples of  the  doctrine  of  toleration.  Two  things,  htw- 
ever,  deserve  to  be  noticed.  First,  there  Wiis  no  kingdom 
where  Roman  Catholics  having  the  relative  strength  of 
the  Calvinists  of  Scotland  w^aild  have  endured  for  a 
moment  a  Protestant  soverei^i.  The  story  of  Henrj' 
rV".  of  France  shows  what  the  Catholic  party  demanded, 
even  when  there  wi4S  a  powerful  minority  opp<Jsud  to 
them.  Secondly,  Knox  and  his  associates  were  well  con- 
vinced that  the  Queen,  notwithstanding  her  fair  profes- 
sions, only  waited  for  a  favorable  oppurtimlty  to  extirpate 
them  and  to  bring  back  the  papal  system,  the  abolition 
of  which  she  did  not  concede  to  be  legal.  But,  apart 
from  these  considerations,  the  Roman  Catholic  rites,  in 
the  eyes  of  Knox,  were  idohitry  which  must  be  capitally 
puiiished  aud  utterly  suppressed  ;  othcrwisn  the  judgiuenin 
of  heaven  would  fall  on  the  hind.  He  attributed  the 
I^Lrtiid  faihire  of  the  crops  to  the  wratl]  uf  God  at  thg 
Q»\een's  mass. 

The  Protestants  had  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  a  feeling 
Ihiit  their  cause  was  being  cautiously  midermined.  They 
vTitolied  Avith  eager  attontiun  the  varinus  m^gotiations 
I  iang  r*'Sp(H't  to  the  Qiieen'fs  marriage.  Had  tli'^y  been 
/Tilly  awn  re  oi  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  effect  a  mar* 
i*^^  between  Mary  and   Don  Carlos   of   Spain,   whiet 
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irere  defeated  by  tho  niiicliinations  of  Catharine  de 
Medici,  through  lier  jealoufiy  of  tlie  house  of  Guise,  they 
would  have  been  filled  with  alarm  and  indignation.  The 
propositions  of  Elizabeth,  including  that  of  a  marriage 
of  Mary  to  Leicester,  fell  to  the  ground.  How  far  the 
English  Queen  was  sincere  in  them  it  Is  impossible  lo 
Bay,  since  even  her  most  sagaeious  advisers  could  not 
fathom  her  duplicity.  One  fjbstacle  in  the  w^ay  of  Eliza- 
beth's matrimonial  schemes  for  Mary  was  the  steady  re- 
fusal of  the  former  definitely  to  guarantee  the  succession 
to  her  sister  of  Scotland.  She  meant  to  retain  this  safe- 
guard for  her  life  in  her  own  hands.  All  plans  of  this  sort 
were  cut  off  by  Mary's  marriage  with  Darn  ley.  It  was  a 
case  of  mutual  love  at  first  sight.  Darnley  was  Mary'd 
cousin,  and  the  grandson  of  ^fargaret,  the  sister  of  Henry 
Vni.,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  whom  she  married  after 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  James  IV.  Mary  was 
charmed  with  his  pei-sonal  appeai-ance  —  his  tall  form, 
the  breadth  of  his  shoulders,  and  his  smooth,  handsome 
face.  Darnley  was  a  Catholic.  Murray  and  the  Prot- 
estsmts  opposed  the  inarri;ige  as  a  decisive  step  towards 
the  restoration  of  the  old  religion.  They  complained  that 
the  laws  against  idolatry  were  not  enforced,  Mary  had 
taken  a  husband  without  consulting  her  Parliament,  which 
if  not  illegal,  was  indecorous  ;  and  she  had  proclaimed 
him  as  King  of  Scots,  which  was  considered  an  unconsti- 
tutional act.*  The  Queen  had  married  against  the  remon- 
<?trance  of  F^lizabeth  and  had  incurred  her  displeasure. 
The  hopes  of  Mary  centered  in  the  King  of  Spain  and  her 
other  friends  on  the  continent.  The  discontented  barons, 
with  Murray  [it  their  head,  took  up  arms,  but  not  receiv- 
ing the  promised  aid  from  England,  their  forces  were  dis- 
persed, and  the  leaders  were  compelled  to  fly  across  the 
border.  Just  at  this  juncture,  it  was  apprehended  that 
France  and  Spain  wouki  join  hands  in  a  common  attack 

1  Burton    r.  379 
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upon  Protestantism.*  It  was  supposed,  though  eiToiie- 
ously,  that  Catliarlne  de  Medio!  and  her  son  had  signed  a 
league  at  Bayoniie,  at  the  instigation  of  Alva,  for  thia 
end.  It  was  believed,  also,  that  Mary  had  formally  at- 
tached her  signature  to  the  same  bond.  The  political  sit- 
uation was  so  perilous  for  England  and  English  Protes- 
tantism that  Elizabeth  was  led  falsely  to  disavow  all  con- 
neetion  with  Murray  and  his  enterprise.  Had  Darnley 
been  an  able  man,  and  had  his  Queen  been  possessed  of  a 
wisdom  and  self-eon trol  equal  to  her  acuteness  and  vivac- 
ity, tlie  subsequent  history  of  Scotland,  and  of  England 
too^  would  have  been  essentially  altered.  But  it  took  bul 
a  short  time  for  the  incompatibihty  between  Mary  and 
Darnley  to  manifest  itself.  Elated  by  his  elevation,  he  of- 
fended  the  nobles  by  his  insolence  and  aii-s  of  superiority. 
His  drunkenness  and  other  low  vices  soon  disgusted,  and  at 
length  completely  ahenated  his  wife.  Mary  was  impru- 
dent enough  to  bestow  so  many  marks  of  favor  on  Rizzio, 
an  Italian  whom  she  had  made  her  Secretary,  that  he  be- 
came an  object  of  bitter  hati-ed  to  the  nobility.  They  de- 
spised him  as  an  upstart  and  an  adventurer  who  had 
usurped  that  place  in  the  counsels  and  good  graces  of  the 
Queen  which  belonged  to  themselves.  Rizzio  had  prtn 
moted  the  marriage  with  Darnley.  He  was  considered 
one  of  the  props  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faction.  Parlia  • 
ment  was  about  to  assemble,  '^  the  spiritual  estate,'*  tc 
quote  from  a  letter  of  Mary  herself,.  "  being  placed  there 
in  the  ancient  manner,  tending  to  have  done  some  good 
anent  restoring  the  auld  religion,  and  to  have  proceeded 
against  our  rebels  according  to  their  demerits,**  ^  The 
estates  of  Miu-ray  and  his  confederates  were  to  be  for- 
feited. On  the  9th  of  March,  1566,  Rizzio  was  mur- 
dered as  the  result  of  a  plot  of  which  Darnley  on  the  one 

^  Mary  had  applied  to  the  King  u£  Spoia  for  help  ag-ojuBt  her  subjuela.  Hoa 
ftckf  Mary  and  her  Accusers^  t.  114. 

^  Letter  of  Mary  to  her  Cauncillor,  the  BLsbap  of  HoeSf  in  Lftb«noff,  i  341 
Bm  Burtou,  iv.  301. 
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part,  who  was  moved  by  jealousy  of  Rizzio,  and  Ruthven 
and  otbor  Protcstjint  lords  on  the  other,  who  were  enraged 
at  the  iiitliience  acquired  by  Rizzio,  were  the  authorn  and 
executors.  Darnley  was  angry  that  the  crown  matri- 
monial was  witliliuld  from  him.  It  was  stipulated  in  a 
secret  agreeuient  of  Darnley  with  the  lords  that  the  ban- 
ished nobles  should  be  restored  and  the  Protestant  rehgi on 
maintained.  Rizzio  was  dragged  out  of  the  apartment 
ill  which  the  Queen  was  supping,  and  slain  in  the  adja- 
cent room.  It  was  only  three  months  before  the  birth 
of  the  Queen's  son,  afterwards  James  VI.,  whose  life,  as 
well  as  the  life  of  his  mother,  were  exposed  to  immi- 
nent peril  by  this  scene  of  brutal  violence.  The  Queen's 
power  of  dissembling  now  served  her  well.  She  won  the 
feeble  Darnley  to  a  cooperation  with  her  scheme,  and  es- 
caping on  Monday,  at  midnight,  from  Holyrood  — the 
tnurder  of  Rizzio  was  on  Saturday  evening  —  she  rode  for 
fivt-  houj*3  on  hoi-seback,  and  reached  the  strong  fortress 
of  Dmibar  at  daylight.  The  banished  lords  had  appeared 
in  Edinburgh  on  Sunday,  the  day  after  the  murder.  The 
new  tura  that  was  given  to  affairs  by  the  Queen's  bold 
and  succcesful  .movement  obliged  Morton,  and  the  othtu' 
lor<ls  who  had  been  directly  participant  m  the  destruction 
of  Rizzio,  to  take  refuge  for  a  while  in  England.  The 
others,  including  Murray,  were  received  into  favor.  From 
this  time,  as  we  follow  this  tragic  history,  we  tread  at 
ahnost  every  step  upon  disputed  ground.  Around  these 
transactions  there  have  gathered  the  conflicting  sympa- 
tides  of  religious  parties,  not  to  speak  of  the  personal  feel- 
ings which  cluster  about  events  of  pathetic  interest,  events 
wliich  have  been  selected  by  great  poets  as  an  appropriate 
theme  for  the  drama.  But  there  are  some  leading  facts 
that  are  fully  ascertained,  and  whether  they  are  in  every 
.ase  admitted  or  not,  they  ciinnot  plausibly  be  disputed. 
One  of  these  facts  is  the  complete  estrangement  of  the 
Queen  from  Darnley*     ^^a  had  been  mean  and  treacher 
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oas  enough  to  aj>p»mr  before  the  council  and  solemnly  in 
affirm,  what  everybody  knew  to  be  false,  that  he  had  had 
no  concern  in  the  slayhig  of  Rizzio.  He  incurred  the 
vindictive  hatred  of  all  who  had  been  his  confederates  in 
the  commissiun  of  that  act.  But  Marj*  took  no  pains  to 
conceal,  she  rather  took  pains  to  manifest  publicly^  her 
thorough  dislike  and  contempt  for  him.  He  was  despised 
and  shunned  by  all.  The  birth  of  his  son,  afterwarde* 
James  Yl.  of  Scotland  and  James  I.  of  England,  which 
took  place  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1566,  did  not  affect  tlie  relations  of  his  parents  to  one 
another.  The  repugnance  with  which  Mary  regarded 
Damley  was  knowii  to  everybody,  and  was  reported  to 
foreign  courts.  Another  fact  is  her  growing  fondness  for 
Both  well,  which  wsis,  also,  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion, and  was  manifested  by  unmistakable  signs.  Both- 
well  was  a  brave,  adventurous,  resolute  man,  with  some 
exterior  polish  acquired  at  the  court  of  France,  but  un- 
scrupulous and  unprincipled.  Though  connected  with 
the  Protestant  side,  he  had  sto*xl  faithfully  by  the  Queen 
Regent,  Mary's  mother,  and  by  Mary  herself.  He  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  but  on  that  occa- 
sion had  himself  escaped  fi*om  Holyrood,  and  had  lent 
her  timely  and  effective  assistance.  Although  the  fact 
is  still  questioned  by  Mary's  enthusiastic  defenders,  it  is 
nevertheless  established  that  her  attachment  to  him  grew 
into  an  overpowering  passion.^  Both  well  had  a  wife  to 
whom  he  had  not  long  been  married ;  Mary  had  a  hus- 
band. Such  were  the  hindrances  in  the  way  of  theii 
union.  It  was  affirmed  subsequently  by  Argyle  and 
Huntley  that  they,  together  with  Bothwell,  Murray,  and 
Lethington,  used  the  disiiffection  of  the  Queen  towards  he? 
nnsband  as  a  means  of  obtaining  her  consent  to  the  par- 
don and  return  of  Morton  and  others,  who  were  in  banish- 
ment on  account  of  their  agency  in  the  death  of  Rizzi/^ 

I  Burton,  'v.  394  aeq. 
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They  begun  by  proposing  to  her  a  divorce,  but  *'tlie  one 

thing  c'leiir  is  tliiit  ii  promiRi3  was  made  to  nd  the  Queen  of 
her  uiieiuhirabk^  husband,  and  that  without  a  divorce."  ^ 
Morton  wiis  alkiwed  to  return^  but  n^fused  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  plot^  uukss  he  were  furnished  with  a  written 
iiufchurizution  from  Jlary,  which  coukl  not  be  prociu-ed.''^ 
Murray  chtimed  with  truth  that  he  never  entered  into  an 
ei^iigeiuont  for  the  murder  of  Darnley  ;  bub  Lethington, 
according  to  the  Btatement  of  Argyle  and  Huntley,  had 
«:ud  that  Murray  would  **  look  through  bis  iingera  "  — 
(hat  is,  stand  oil  and  not  interfere*  Whether  Murray  waa 
aware  of  the  pk)t,  and  was  willing  to  Lave  it  succeed  by 
rvther  hands  than  his  own,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
fletennincd.  Tlie  Queen,  just  before,  gave  a  striking 
proof  *d  h*^T  atfectiou  for  BothweU  by  paying  him  a  visit 
when  he  was  ill,  at  the  peril  of  her  own  hfe.  Darnley 
liad  been  taken  ill  and  went  to  Ghisgow,  wkere  he  was 
cared  for  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  the  old  Earl  of 
Lennox.  The  Queen  announced  her  purpose  to  visit 
him.  She  made  the  visit,  and  after  they  met,  a  conver* 
sation  occurred  between  Darnley  and  Crawford,  a  gentle- 
man in  the  service  of  Lennox,  whom  the  latter  had  in- 
structed to  observe  and  report  whatever  he  saw  and  heard. 
Tiie  Queen  had  arranged  with  Darnley  that  he  should 
be  tiiken  to  Craigmillar  Castle  and  there  receive  medical 
treatment.  Both  Crawford  and  Darnley  expressed  te 
one  another  their  dislike  of  this  arrangement,  in  such 
terms  as  imply  a  suspicion  that  evil,  even  murder,  might 
p:)a8ibly  be  intended.  Darnley  expressed  to  Mary  bia 
penitence,  and  his  ardent  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the 
old  relations  betwocn  tlieiu.  She  met  his  advances  ap- 
parently in  a  fi'iendly  spirit,  and  gave  him  fair  promises. 
\  few  days  later  he  waa  removed  to  Edinburgh,  but  in- 

1  See  Barton,  iv.  332  seq. 

V  MorloQ,  in  the  coiifui^^ion  Uiat  he  made  before  his  execution^  ovmcd  that  hi 
wan  urged  by  Bothwell  to  join  in  the  plot,  and  sttd,  as  a  reason  for  not  rore*) 
Uij(  It  to  ibe  Qaecn ;  "  Stu  waa  the  dcwr  "JiveoL" 
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atead  of  being  tnken  ttj  Ci'aij^inillar,  or  to  Holyro^nl,  he 
wn5  conveyed  i<\  a  phwv  ('lust'  to  tlio  city  wall,  ealk'd  the 
Kirk-of- field,  to  an  iiniiiliabit^'d  house  that  bclongt'd  tu 
Robert  Balfrnir,  a  dependant  of  Bothwell*  several  rooms 
of  whiii'h  had  been  fitted  iij)  for  the  King*s  reception.  The 
Queen  slept  several  nights  in  the  rooin  under  Darnley's 
apartment ;  but  on  Sunday  evening,  the  9th  of  February^ 
1->*j7,  she  left  his  bedside  to  attend  the  festivities  con- 
nected with  the  wedtling  of  one  of  her  servants  at  Holy- 
Tood,  Tliat  night  the  house  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder, 
which  Brithwell  and  his  folio vvei-s  had  placed  in  the 
Queen's  bedmoni,  under  Darnley.  His  body  was  found 
at  some  distance  from  the  house.  Whether  be  was  stran- 
gled, or  otherwise  killed,  beft>re  the  explosion  or  not,  ia 
still  a  controverted  point.  The  conspirators  had  provided 
themselves  with  false  keys  and  had  deliberately  perfected 
all  their  arrangements.  Whether  or  not  the  Queen  w;i.^ 
privy  to  the  murder,  her  conduct  afterwards  was  suffi- 
ciently imprudent  to  confirm  the  worst  suspicions.  Both- 
well,  who  w!is  known  to  be  tlie  principal  criminal,  was 
shielded  by  a  trial  so  conducted  as  to  be  nothing  sliurt  of 
&  mockery  of  justice.^  Instead  of  experiencing  her  din- 
plciisure,  he  rose  still  liiglier  in  fier  favor,  and  was  honored 
with  an  accumulation  of  otHees  which  rendered  him  the 
mast  powerfnl  mun  in  the  kingdom.  The  next  great 
event  is  the  abduction  of  the  Queen  by  Bothwell,  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  retiviners,  stopped  her  on  her 
way,  and  witliout  any  resistance  on  her  part,  conducted 
her  to  Stirling  Castle.  I'l'eviously,  at  a  supper  which  he 
gave  in  Edinburgh,  possibly  tlirough  the  fear  that  he  in- 
spired, be  h;ul  prevailed  on  most  of  the  first  men  of  Scot- 
Und  to  sign  a  paper  recommending  the  Queen  to  marry 
hi  in*  In  Mary's  own  account  of  her  capture  and  of  tbe 
wcurrences    at   Stirling,    she   represents    that  force   wai 

I  Mtilinlle  says  Uiut  ovt-rybntU-  sinpeL-ted  Bothwell  of  the  murler.     MrrwtrA 
p.Jf, 
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tweih  l^i't  intvrt^ly  to  such  a  degree,  and  :iucom[)aniei.l  with 
budJi  protestiitioim  of  love  —  wliich  li:id  the  more  effect 
from  lier  sense  of  tlie  gfeiit  services  he  had  rendered  her 
—  that  she  could  only  forgive  her  suitor  for  this  exceaa 
and  impatience  of  affection.  Sir  James  Melrille,  her 
faithful  friend,  who  had  warned  her,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  jigainst  marrying  Bothwell,  was  with  her  when  ahe 
was  stopped  by  him  ;  and  he  dryly  remarks  that  Cap- 
tain Blackader,  who  Ciiptured  him,  told  him  "^  that  it  waa 
with  the  Queen's  own  consent.  **  *  S  pottis woode,  who  wrote 
his  history  at  the  request  of  James  L^  her  son,  says  that 
"  No  men  doubted  hufc  this  was  dojie  by  her  own  likdug 
and  consent,"  ^  Bothwell  was  divorced  from  his  wife, 
and  the  public  wedding  that  united  him  to  the  Queen 
followed-  He  now  governed  with  a  high  hand.  Mary 
herself,  to  her  own  cost,  soon  bewime  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  his  coarse  and  despotic  nature,  and  waa 
an  unhappy  wife.  Meantime  the  principal  barons  were 
combining  and  preparing  to  crush  Bothwell,  and  they 
entered  into  communication  witli  Elizabeth,  from  whom 
they  sought  assistance.  At  Carberry  Hill  the  forces  of 
Bothwell  and  the  iu*my  collected  by  tlie  lords  were  ar- 
rayed against  each  other.  But  a  battle  was  avoided  by 
the  surrender  of  Mary,  after  a  long  parley  and  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  arrangement  which  permitted  the  escape  of 
BothwelL  Slie  was  led  to  Edinburgh,  and  treated  with 
great  personal  indignity,  especially  by  the  people,  who 
generally  believed  in  her  criminality.  From  there  she 
was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Lochleven.  Tlie  lords  had  in- 
tercepted a  letter,  as  they  asserted,  from  Mary  to  Both- 
well,  which  showed  that  her  passion  for  him  had  not 
ibated.  Sir  James  Melville,  speiiking  of  a  letter  to  the 
Queen  from  the  Laird  of  (rrange,  written  at  this  time, 
says:  "  It  L-nntained  many  other  loving  and  humble  ad 

*  Jf«uw«r*,  p.  158- 

<  HiMwj  of  the  Church  »/ SwllamtHEdmb.  ed.,  186]),  il.  61. 
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monitions,  wliicli  iikiJi'  hw  IjiUrrly  to  weep, /or  sht  could 
not  da  that  so  hantUi/  which  protrns  of  time  might  have 
accomplished ^^'  tiiat  is,  ^^ put  him  [Both well]  clean  out  of 
mtnd,^^  ^  This  is  one  iiniong  the  ubundiint  proofs  that 
whatever  constraint  had  bi^en  put  upon  her  raovemi»nt.^ 
by  Bothwell,  the  chain  that  bound  her  to  him  was  tlni 
infatuation  of  her  own  heaifc. 

The  statements  in  the  foregoing  sketch  rest  upon  evi- 
dence which  is  independent  of  the  famous  **  casket  let- 
ters "  — '  the  letters  and  love-sonnets  addi-essed  by  Mary 
to  Bothwell,  together  mth  contracts  of  marriage  between 
them,  which,  it  was  alleged,  were  found  in  a  silver  ciisket, 
that  BothAvell,  after  liis  Hight,  vainly  endeavored  to  pro- 
cure from  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  If  the  casket  lettera 
are  genuine,  they  prove  ineontestably  that  in  the  murder 
of  Damley,  Mary  was  an  accomplice  before  the  act. 
The  genuineness  of  them  lias  been  more  or  less  elab- 
orately discussed,  and  has  been  maintained  by  the  most 
eminent  historians^  as  Hume,  Robertson,  Laing,  Burton, 
Mackintosh,  Mignet,  Ranke.  Their  genuineness  has  been 
defended  lately  by  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  ''  History  of 
England."  The  most  acute  of  the  writers  on  the 
other  side  is  Mr.  Hosack,  the  author  of  a  reoent  work 
upon  Mary  and  her  accusers.^  No  candid  critic  can  deny, 
whatever  may  be  his  final  verdict,  that  the  lettera  contain 
many  internal  marks  of  genuineness  which  it  would  be 
exceedingly  dilficult  for  a  counterfeiter  to  invent,  and  that 
the  scrutiny  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  the  Scottish 
Privy  Council,  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  the  English 
Privy  Council  was  such  that,  if  they  were  forged,  it  is 
jiard  to  account  for  the  failure  to  detect  the  imposture. 
Moreover,  the  character  of  Miu-ray,  although  it  may  be 
admitted  that  he  was  not  the  ijnmaculate  person  that  he  is 
sometimes  considered  to  have  been,  must  have  been  black 

I  Memmrtf  p.  KTS. 

«  Afnry  Quetn  of  Scots  and  her  Acciuen.    By  JobiiHoMck,  BArristermtLttV 
Id  tdition.    2  vain.    I^ndon^  1870. 
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indeed  if  these  doeumeiits,  whicli  he  brought  forward  to 
prove  the  guilt  of  his  sister,  were  forged.  But  Murray  is 
praised  not  only  by  his  personal  adherents  and  by  his  party, 
but  by  men  like  Spnttiswoode  and  M<:'lville,^  Ranke,  who 
considers  the  letters  to  be  genuine,  though  somewhat  al- 
^i^red  in  passing  through  the  various  translations,  etill 
hesiuites  to  pronounce  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  Qoeen  a 
foreknowledge  of  the  murder.  Another  interpretation  of 
the  matter  was  broached  —  that  Mary  wiis  actually  be^ 
coiQing  drawn  to  her  penitent  husband,  that  their  recon- 
ciliation was  sincere  ;  and  that  Both  well,  seeing  the  danger 
that  his  prize  would  slip  from  his  grasp,  hastened  the 
eousi  mmation  of  his  plot.  Ranke  observes  that  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  belongs  to  the  poet  who  can  open 
up  the  depths  of  the  heart,  those  E»bysses  in  wMch  the 
storms  of  passion  rage,  and  actions  are  born  which 
'^id  defiance  to  law  and  to  morahty,  and  yet  have 
deep  roots  in  the  human  soul.^  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  in  what  way  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the 
genuineness  of  the  casket  letters,  as  Rimke  aflirras  it, 
witli  any  other  supposition  than  Mary's  complicity  in 
the  plot  in  which  Bothwell  was  the  chief  actor.  There 
is  decisive  proof  that  they  have  not  been  materially  in- 
terpolated.* 

1  "A  man  truly  good,  and  worthy  to  be  ranked  amongst  tlio  best  govpmon 
that  thi.s  khigdurn  hath  enjoyed,  and,  therefore,  Xo  tluB  day  honored  with  the 
title  of  'the good  Regen*.'  "— S|M>ttl^1voode,  Si*(<iry  qfthe  Church  o/Scotlandt 
ii.  131, 

*J  Enytisck^  Gsch.,  i.  2«7.  Of  the  abduction  of  Mary,  lianke  says:  "Hatl 
freiwillig,  halb  gezwungen,  gcrictli  sic  in  seine  (Jcwalt,  iind  dadurch  in  dif 
Sothvvendigkeit,  thm  Oire  Hand  zu  gelicn  "  (p.  260), 

B  Burton,  v.  1S1>  Ai  to  the  vexe^l  qut^tions  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mary, 
and  of  the  genuiiieneaa  of  the  cojiket  documetiL'^,  quoi^tions  that  »ti]l  uitcrettt 
the  mindfi  of  mcn»  notwithstanding  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  judgment  (ipnn 
the  frivolity  of  the  whole  inquiry,  the  recent  work*  of  Burton  on  the  one  rhlt, 
%nd  of  |ji>!<ack  on  the  other,  fortunatLdy  present  the  eaiie  !*o  adequately  lliat 
ivery  reailcr  can  form  a  conclusion  for  himM^lf.  Ijiwhxi's  edition  of  Bishop 
Keith's  UUtoiy  of  the  Affairs  of  Church  ami  SUtte  in  Scotltiml  (printed  for  th« 
tijwttiswoodp  .Soc.,1816),  a  work  favorable  to  Ma/y,  preitents  in  the  edjtor'i 
■ODIOUS  tiot««  h  Urge  imount  of  valuable  materiat    Buchaaan,  in  his  Uutofji 
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At  Lochleven,  Mary  sigueil  two  tiociuiientfe^  tlie  one 
abdicating  the  throne,  the  other  appointing  MuiTiiy  Re- 
gent during  the  minority  of  her  child.  From  this  diite^ 
in  public  records^  the  reign  of  James  VI.  commences. 
The  infant  King  was  crowned  at  Stii-ling,  on  the  29th  of 
July,  1567. 

In  December,  a  Farhament  assembled,  which  confirmed 
the  Acts  of  1500  for  the  establishment  of  Protestantism. 
From  this  time  the  ne.^  Kirk  was  able  to  set  on  foot  a 
more  eificient  discipline  than  had  been  possible  before. 
One  sign  of  tlie  change  was  the  ecclesiastical  censure  to 
whiuh  all  publications  were  subjected.  In  the  constitu- 
tion and  government  of  the  Scottish  Church,  the  lay 
eldei-ship  has  a  prominent  place.  In  1578,  the  '*  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  "  embodied  the  complete  Presbyterian 
hierarchy,  ascending  from  the  parish  sessions  through  the 
presbyteries  and  provincial  synods  up  to  tlie  General  As- 
sembly, which  was  supreme.  Superintendents  were  re- 
tained, whose  function  it  was  to  carry  out  the  measures 
of  the  Assembly.     At  Frankfort,  Knox  had  composed  a 

but  especially  in  Uis  Detection  of  the  Activns  of  Mary  Queen  t->f  Scots,  whith 
wma  written  under  the  auspices  of  Murray,  made  a  rhetorJcH)|  yet  powerful  and 
effective  attackj  wUIcb  reflects  the  popular  feeling,  ad\rerHe  to  Mary,  tlrnt  ex- 
isted At  ibe  time  in  Scutland.  Lesly's  Defence  ofthe  Honor  of  M<tr^,  by  ona 
of  lier  zealous  adherents,  wai^  a  pleu  cm  [he  (»ther  aide.  He  was  fallowed  by 
other  adTOcatesaf  Mary  on  the  coutinent.  iJeThow,  the  great  French  hittoriaii( 
believed  with  Buchanan,  aiwl  could  not  be  induced  by  James  I.  to  retract  hii 
verdict  againtst  thij  King's  mother.  Cauiden,  the  Euglieh  hitktonari  of  the 
fleventeerith  century,  niainluined  her  inniKcnce.  Andtrwoti  and  others  pub- 
lii^bed  the  documenlA.  Keith  and  Goodall  wnite  in  favor  of  Mwry.  Tytlcr^ 
Whttaker,  and  Chalincra,  ari^ued  on  tiie  same  nide.  Kobert-sou  uppentled  to  the 
thinl  votnme  of  his  lliaiot'tj  of  Sci/tUtnd  a  carefully  t^ltidiid  IHtanvtatiuH  im 
Kiny  llenry^a  Jifurder^  to  which  hi»  considers  that  Mary  w&h  privy;  and  Ihnne 
maintained  the  mme  view  iu  his  fourth  volume,  in  the  li.*xt  and  in  an  elaborate 
uote.  Both  contend  for  the  genuinencHtt  of  the  casket  documents.  Gill>crt 
Stuart  replied  to  Kobertwm.  An  extensive  discnfnion^,  in  agrcctncrit  with  tht 
view*  of  11  unit"  nnd  linhcriHon,  fdli*  twi»  vnluineH  of  Malcohn  Laing's  Hi*- 
toftf  ^f  Scottfuui.  Frince  Alexander  Ijilmimli  pubUtflii'd>  in  1844,  a  uoUeclion 
;ii  Hevcii  volumes,  of  Queen  Mary'.**  Lettor«.  Mr.  Frftinle's  condemnation  of 
Hary  has  laK-ly  revived  ihc  Lontrov<TKy.  3/^;//  Quffn  of  Si-nts  nnd  her  tatrs 
Em/iith  Hixtoiiany  by  Jaiwest  F,  Meliiie  (New  York,  1872),  is  a  polemicaJ  wort 
a4(ajiiiit  Froude. 
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book  of  devotion  for  public  worship,  which  ha  used  in  hia 
thurcli  at  Geneva  :  "  The  Forme  of  Prayers  anil  Minia- 
tration  of  the  Saerameiits,  &c.,  used  in  the  English  Con- 
gi-egation  at  Geneva,  and  approved  by  the  famous  and 
godly  learned  man,  Jolm  Calvin."  This,  ^vith  a  few 
changes,  became  the  ""  Book  of  Common  Order  '^  for  the 
Seottish  Church.  It  contains  no  form  of  absolution.  It 
includes  a  Confession  of  Faith,  svliicli  differs  from  that 
which  Parliament  and  the  Genend  Assembly  Jidopted. 
This  new  Confession  is  derived  from  Calvin's  Catechism, 
relating  to  the  Apostle's  Creed.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament  is  identical  with  that  of  Calvin,  as  thstin- 
giiiohed  from  the  Lutheran  and  the  earlier  ZwingUan 
theory.  There  was  a  general  form  of  expulsion  of  un- 
worthy jiersoiis  from  the  Lord's  table,  in  connection  with 
the  ministration  of  the  Sacrament.  This  was  called 
excomnnmiciition  or  "  fencing  of  the  tables."  Marringes^ 
as  well  as  baptisms,  were  celebrated  in  church  and  on 
Sunilays.  This  '*  Book  of  Common  Order"  continued  in 
use  for  about  a  hundred  years,  when  it  was  dropped,  in 
connection  with  the  contest  against  tlie  Engli.sh  Prayer 
Book.  After  the  Preabyterian  system  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Assembly,  the  old  polity  of  the  Church  re- 
mained as  a  matter  of  law.  There  were  bishops,  and  also 
abbots  and  priors  ;  these  places  being  fillinl,  after  1560, 
by  Protestants,  and  sometimes  by  laymen.  In  1572,  it 
was  agreed  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities 
.ihat  the  old  uarnes  and  titles  of  arcltbisliops  and  bishops 
should  continue,  although  the  incumbtMits  were  U)  have 
no  power  greater  than  that  of  superintendents,  and  were 
to  be  subject  to  the  Kirk  and  General  Assembly  in  spirit- 
ual things  jis  they  were  to  the  King  in  tilings  temporal. 
The  temporalities  of  the  sees  had  mostly  flowed  into  the 
hands  of  lavNUMi.  This  was  what  Knox  condemned;  the 
revival  rif  episcopacy,  in  the  shaJowy  form  just  described, 
appears  to  have  exciteJ  in  him  \lt{\*'  or  ut)  opposition*' 
)  Cotnparo  McCri«,  p>  326  Boq.,  witb  Burton,  v,  318     Tlir  ilfitumt'nU  tniif 
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After  about  twenty  yeara,  the  Presbyterian  system »  pure 
And  simple,  was  established,  under  the  auspices  of  Andrew 
Melville.  Subsequently,  the  attempts  of  James  VL  tc 
establish  the  royal  supremacy,  and  to  introduce  not  only 
the  Anglican  politj^,  but  the  Anglican  ritual,  also,  began 
that  contest  between  the  Throne  smd  the  Kirk,  which  sig- 
nahzed  the  next  reign,  and  brought  Charles  L  to  the 
seaifold.^ 

The  Queen  of  England  professed,  and  probably  with 
sincerity,  her  high  indignation  at  the  treatment  of  Mary 
by  lier  subjects.  It  was  a  flii^rant  disregard  of  Eliza- 
beth's great  political  maxim  ''^  that  the  head  should  not 
be  subject  to  the  foot."  But  in  Murray  she  had  a  per- 
spicacious and  firm  man  to  deal  with.  It  was  evident  to 
the  counsellors  of  Elizabeth  and  to  Ehzabeth  herself,  that 
if  she  interposed  to  put  down  the  Protestant  lords,  who 
had  imprisoned  Mary  and  compelled  her  abdication,  they 
woidd  make  coranion  cause  with  France,  and  her  own 
throne  would  be  shaken*  Tliis  conclusion,  however,  was 
not  reached  at  once.  Mary  escaped  from  Lochleven  on 
the  '2d  of  May,  15()8,  and  an  army  quickly  rallied  to  her 
standard.  It  was  then  the  wish  of  ElizahRth  and  her 
Cabinet  to  restore  her  to  her  throne,  without  any  inter- 
vention of  the  French,  and  under  such  circumstances  iia 
would  effectually  secure  the  safetj^  of  England  and  the 

b«  foond  ia  Culderwood,  ffUtory  of  the  Kirk  of  ScQtUtnd  (Wodrow  Society),  iii. 
ITO  i!»v    St3  also  Principiil  I.ieo,  Bittory  of  the  Church  of  Stu^tMitpi,  i. -506,  ii. 

^  Fme  .Ast  d&^/'B  of  Knox  were  Dot  free  from  peril  and  conflict-  When  the 
Queen's  puirty  obtttJiicd  the  ascendency  { in  1571)  in  £dinbur|:|;li,  he  rt'tired  to  St 
Amlrewfl'  James  Melville,  afterwards  a  minister,  tJien  a  student  in  tht:  collef^ei 
bafl  I«ft  A  very  interesting  dcwription  of  bim^  a  decrepit  old  niun,  with  niarteji 
fur  ftbout  hL^  neek,  with  a  staff  in  hand,  and  hefped  along  tht;  street  by  hts 
faithful  tervimt,  fUchard  Bannatyne,  "and  by  the  said  Eithftrd  and  an«>lbef 
•enant  lifted  up  to  the  pulpiL,  whore  he  behovil  to  I*'an  at  hia  Hrstt  entry,  but 
ere  he  had  done  with  bis  Hcinnu'i),  he  was  so  active  and  v^i^orous,  iliul  lie  wni 
likely  to  dinp;  tJie  pulpH  in  binds  and  fly  out  of  it"  (Mcr'rie,  p.  .%W.)  lUkii' 
ualyne  wrote  interefrtiitg  MvmurinU  of  Ivnox.  Kaox  died  fui  (ho  24th  uf  N(^ 
veuihcr,  1572,  Morton  said,  over  hiM  j^ave,  "  lliat  Le  neither  fearcJ  nor  Aal 
tenpd  any  flei^h/'     (Burton,  v.  327.) 
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aaoendency  of  Elizabeth  in  her  coimsela.  But  Mavy'a 
army  was  defeated  at  Langaide,  wlicn  she  was  attempt- 
ing  to  inarch  to  Dumbarton  Castle,  and  she  escaped  b)''  a 
precipitate  flight  iiito  England,  where  she  threw  herself 
on  the  protection  of  Elizabeth.  The  ardent  and  perse- 
vering solicitations  of  Mary  for  an  interview  with  the 
English  Queen  were  put  off  until  she  should  be  cleared 
of  the  crime  that  was  imputed  to  her.  MuiTuy  and  his 
associates  were  eddied  upon  to  justify  their  proceedings, 
and  brought  forward  the  **  casket  documents/*  to  substan- 
tiate their  charges. 

Elizabeth  might  dislike  the  religious  system  of  the  vic- 
torious party  in  Scothmd  and  abhor  their  politicsd  max- 
ims; but  they  were,  in  the  existing  situation  of  Europe, 
her  allies,  and  to  put  Mary  back  upon  her  throne  would 
have  been  an  act  of  suicide.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
she  never  renounced  her  claim  to  the  crown  of  Enirland. 
At  this  juncture,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  slow  and  can- 
tious  Philip  declined  the  offensive  alliance  that  was  of- 
fered him  by  France.  In  1569,  the  \dctory  over  the  Hu- 
guenots hi  France  wiia  followed  by  a  Catholic  rebellion 
m  the  North  of  England,  The  demand  was  that  Mary's 
title  to  the  succession  should  be  acknowledged.  The  ex- 
communication of  Elisuibeth  by  Pius  V.  succeeded. 
Thenceforward,  all  who  sympathized  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Catholic  reaction  in  Europe,  and  acknowledged  the  Pope's 
authority,  were  under  the  strongest  temptation  to  treat 
Elizabeth  as  a  usurper  who  ought  to  be  actually  dethroned, 
The  rebellion,  under  the  lead  of  Noiiolk,  was  undertaken 
with  the  express  and  warm  approbation  of  the  Pope,  and 
Philip  was  only  deterred  by  prudential  motives  from 
Bending  his  forces  in  aid  of  it;  he  preferred  to  wait  until 
the  insurgents  sliould  have  seized  on  the  person  of  thf» 
Queen.  The  current  of  events  was  gradually  leading  to 
^n  open  conflict  with  Spain,  which  both  the  Queen  and 
Pbihp  were  relucta-it  to  begin.      For  her  own  security 
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sbe  secretly  provided  assistance  to  the  revolted  subject* 
of  Philip  in  the  Netherlands,  which  pleased  France,  aa 
her  aid  to  the  Scottish  rebels  liad  gi-atified  Philip,  The 
consequence  was  that  fa%^orable  terms  were  granted  to  the 
Netherlands  in  the  Pacification  of  Ghent,  in  1576.  It 
was  material  to  her  interests  that  the  Huguenots  should 
uot  be  subdued,  and  she  covertly  gave  them  help  while 
Bhe  was  in  fiiendly  relations  with  the  French  government 
that  was  seekmg  to  crush  them.  At  length  the  desperate 
condition  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands  irapwed 
on  her  the  necessity,  in  158r5,  of  opeidy  sending  her 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Leicester,  for  their  deliver- 
ance. Shortly  after,  Drake  appeared  before  St.  Domingo 
and  took  possession  of  that  island- 
Mary  Stuart  was  t!ie  centre  of  the  hopes  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Protestant  England  and  of  Elizabeth.  Their 
plots  looked  to  the  elevation  of  Mary  to  the  throne  whicli 
Elizabeth  fiUed.  Political  ambition  and  rehgioua  fanati- 
cism were  linked  together  in  this  greiit  scheme.  Mary'i 
life  was  regarded  by  the  wisest  of  the  English  statesmen 
as  a  standing  menace.  AVlien  her  complicity  with  the 
conspiracy  of  Babington^  which  involved  a  Spanish  inva- 
sion and  the  dethronement  and  death  of  Elizabeth  was 
proved,  the  execution  of  Mary  followed  (1587). 

Apai't  from  the  interference  of  EUzabeth  in  the  Nether- 
lands, England  and  Spain  had  long  l>een  engaged  in  a  des- 
ultory warfare  on  the  ocean,  when^  the  treasure  ships  of 
Philip  were  captured  by  Drid<e  and  his  compeers,  and 
the  Spanish  colonies  harassed  by  their  attacks.  The 
cruelty  of  the  Inquisition  to  English  sailors  in  Spain 
quickened  the  relish  of  the  great  English  mariners  for 
this  kind  of  retaliation.  The  sailing  of  the  invincible 
Armada  for  the  conquest  of  England  was  at  once  the  cul- 
mination of  this  prolonged,  indefinite  conflict,  and  the 
•jupreine  effort  of  the  CathoHe  re-action  to  annihilate  the 
Protestant  strength.     The  valor  of  the  English  seamen 
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iritli  the  winds  for  their  allies,  dispersed  and  destrayed 

the  mighty  fleet,  and  "  the  northern  ocean  even  to  the 
frozen  Tkulc  was  scattered  with  the  proud  shipwrecks  of 
the  Spanish  Armada/'  ^  A  death-hlow  W£is  given  to  tlie 
hopes  of  the  enemies  of  Protestant  England  (1588). 

A  sketch  of  the  Reformation  in  Great  Britain  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the  attempts  to  plant 
Protestantism  in  Ireland.  Ireland,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
countries  to  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See,  has 
been  equaled  by  none  in  its  devotion  to  the  Roman 
Cliurch,  although  tlie  independence  of  the  country  Wiis 
wrested  from  it  under  the  warrant  of  a  buH  of  Adrian 
IV,,  which  gave  it  to  Henry  II.  Protestantism  wtis  asso- 
ciated with  the  hated  domination  of  foreigners,  i\nd  was 
propagated  according  to  methods  recognized  in  that  age 
as  hi\\'f  ul  to  the  conqueror. ^  Invaders  who  were  engaged 
in  an  almost  perpetual  contlict  with  a  subject  race,  the 
coui-se  of  which  was  marked  by  horrible  massacres,  could 
hardly  hope  to  convert  their  enemies  to  their  own  relig- 
iuus  faith.  Henry  VIIL,  having  made  himself  the  heiid 
of  the  English  Church,  proceeded  to  establish  his  eccle- 
siasticiil  supremacy  in  the  neighboring  island.  This  was 
ordained  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1537,  but  was  re- 
sisted by  a  great  part  of  the  clergy,  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  at  their  head.  George  Browne,  a  willing 
agent  of  the  King,  who  luid  been  Provincial  of  the 
Augustine  fi'iars  in  England,  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  The  Protestant  hierarchy  was  constituted,  but 
the  people  remained  Catholic.  The  mistiiken  policy  of 
seeking  to  Anglicize  the  country  was  pursued,  anil  the  ser- 
vices of  religion  were  conducted  in  a  tongue  which  they 
did  not  undei-stand.  The  Prayer  Book,  which  Wiis  intro- 
duced in  1551,  was  not  rendered  into  Irish,  but  was  te 

»  Milton,  0/  Re/ormntitm  in  En^temd^  b.  ii. 
«  nrillaT,  Const.  JJist,,  ch  xtUI. 
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be  rendered  into  Latin,  for  the  sake  of  oeclcsiiistics  and 
others  who  were  not  acquainted  with  Enghsh  I  On  the 
accession  of  Mary,  the  new  fabric  wliich  had  been  raised 
by  Henry  VI 11.  and  his  son,  fell  to  pieces  without  resist- 
ance. As  the  Catholic  lieiiction  became  organized  iji 
Europe,  and  began  to  wi\ge  its  contest  with  Queen  Elizi*- 
beth,  the  Irish  who  had  to  some  extent  attended  the 
English  service,  generally  deserted  it.  Protestantism 
hatl  no  footing  out^sitle  of  the  Pale,  or  where  English 
Holdiers  were  not  present  to  protect  it  or  force  it  upon 
the  people.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland  wore  a 
somewhat  Puribmic  cast,  and  in  its  formularies  set  forth 
prominently  the  Calvinistic  theology.  The  New  Testa- 
ment wiis  not  translated  into  Irish  until  1602  ;  and  the 
Prayer  Book,  though  ti*an slated  earlier,  was  not  sanc- 
doned  by  public  authivrity,  and  was  little  used.^  Among 
various  wise  suggestions  in  Ixird  Bacon's  tnict,  written  in 
1601,  entitled  "  Considerations  touching  the  Queen's  ser- 
vicse  in  Ireland,"  is  a  recommendation  to  take  care  '-"  of 
the  versions  of  Bibles  and  catechisms,  and  other  booka 
f  instruction,  into  the  Irish  language."^  With  equal 
sagacity  and  good  feeling,  he  counsels  the  establishment 
of  colonies  or  plantations,  the  sending  out  of  fervent, 
popular  preachers  and  of  pious  and  learned  bishops,  and 
the  fostering  of  education.  He  recommends  mildnesa 
and  toleration  rather  than  the  use  of  the  temporal  sword 
But  the  policy  which  the  great  philosopher  and  states^ 
man  marked  out,  was  very  imperfectly  followed. 

1  Hard  wick,  JJutory  of  the  Reformation^  p.  270. 

t  Thk  tesct  is  in  voL  r.  of  MontngQ^s  edition  of  Bacon's  writiaft 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  BEFORMATION  IN  ITALY  AND  IN  SPAIN:  THB 
COUNTER-REFORMATION  IN  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 

Protestantism,  which  in  the  course  of  one  genera- 
tion spread  over  a  great  part  of  Central  and  Northern 
Europe,  penetrated  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees. 
But  here,  in  the  Italian  and  Spanish  peninsulas,  it  en- 
countered the  first  effectual  resistance.  Here  were  organ- 
ized the  forces  that  were  to  arrest  its  march,  and  even  to 
reconquer  territory  which  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
new  faith. 

After  the  emancipation  of  Italy  from  the  control  of  the 
German  emperors,  by  the  downfall  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
line,  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  period  of 
two  centuries  and  a  half  elapsed  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
Charles  VIII.  Then  Italy  became  the  field  and  the  prize 
of  the  conflict  between  the  Spanish- Austrian  house  and 
Prance.  The  long  interval  of  independence  preceding 
this  epoch,  notwithstanding  the  turbulence  and  confusion 
that  marked  the  political  history  of  Italy,  was  the  era  in 
which  art,  letters,  trade,  and  commerce  flourished  most ; 
the  period  in  which  the  intellectual  superiority  of  Italy 
\mong  the  European  nations  was  most  conspicuous.  But 
municipal  liberty  was  gradually  lost.  The  conflicts,  in 
the  northern  and  central  cities,  between  the  nobles  and 
the  commons,  generally  issued  in  the  triumph  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  the  next  step  was  the  grasping  of  supreme  powei 
by  a  single  family.     The  dominion  of  a  tyrant  or  lord 
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was  builfc  up  on  the  ruiDS  of  repuUicanisra.  Florence 
fallowed  thti  fate  of  other  cities,  and  fell  at  last  under  the 
rule  of  the  Medici.'  The  division  of  Italy  into  states,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  —  of  which  Naples, 
the  Papal  Kingdom,  Florence,  l^Iilau,  and  Venice,  were 
the  chief  —  was  favorable  to  the  Reformation,  There  was 
no  one  central  government  with  power  to  crush  the  new 
opinions.  It  might  be  possible  for  those  who  were  perse- 
cuted in  one  city  to  flee  into  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  decline  of  tlie  spirit  of  liberty,  which  took  phice  iu 
the  age  before  the  Reformation,  the  brilHant  age  of  liter- 
ature and  art»  wa^s  an  inauspicious  event. 

Italy  was  a  near  spectator  of  the  venality  and  protli- 
gacy  of  the  Roman  curia,  and  the  victim  in  the  strife  that 
was  kindled  by  the  ambition  of  the  pontiffs  to  extend 
their  temporal  dominion  and  to  aggrandize  their  relatives* 
The  rebukes  that  were  thundered  from  the  pulpit  of  Sa- 
vonarola were  not  stripped  of  their  influence  in  consequence 
of  his  death,  for  which  the  enmity  of  Alexander  VI.  w^aa 
largely  responsible.  In  the  Council  of  the  Lateran,  in 
1512,  iEgidius,  General  of  the  Angustinian  Order,  and  tlie 
Count  of  Mirandola,  among  others,  denounced  the  abuses 
that  menaced  the  Church  imd  religion  itself  with  ruin. 
The  arraiguraent  of  the  papal  administration  by  the 
Transalpine  reformers  would  naturally  meet  with  a  sym- 
pathetic response  hi  I  tidy.  Yet  there  was  a  national 
pride  connected  with  the  Papacy ;  and  this  sentiment  was 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Papacy  was 
often  attiicked  as  an  Italian  institution,  and  in  a  style  that 
was  adapted  to  wound  Italian  feeling. 

As  far  back  as  tlie  twelfth  century,  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
mspired  by  the  teachings  of  Alielard  with  a  love  of  truth, 
and  catching  the  spirit  which  the  struggle  for  ronnicipal 


1  On  the  condldon  of  Italj  tn  the  15ili  ceatiuy,  see  Siamoudi,  HisL  d,  MipM^t 
liai.  H.  Moyen  Af}t^  vit.  ch.  x, ;  HaIIbiiIj  Eurvjtt  during  fA*  Middlt  Agt*^  dtl.  iii 
•.il. 
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liberty  wiis  beginning  to  nourish,  demanded  thnt  the 
alergy  should  renounce  their  worldly  possessions  and  tem- 
poral power,  and  return  to  a  life  of  apostolic  simplicity. 
For  a  time  liis  eloquence  carried  the  day  in  Itome  itself. 
He  penshed  at  last,  a  martyr  to  his  principles.^  The 
follies  and  vices  of  the  clergy,  even  the  iniquitous  doinga 
of  Popes,  had  been  castigtited  by  Ituhun  writei*s  from  the 
davni  of  the  vernacular  litemture.  The  lofty  and  bitter 
invectives  of  Dante  are  aimed  at  tlie  temporal  ambition 
and  at  particular  misdeeds  of  incuinlx^nte  of  the  Holy  See. 
At  the  very  opening  of  the  "  Infenvo,"  he  paints  the  ex- 
isting Church,  clothed  with  tt^niporal  power,  as  — 

"  A  flhe-wolf,  tliat  with  M  Imnge rings, 
Seemed  lo  be  laden  in  her  meAgreniess, 
And  majijr  fuJk  ha^s  caiLs^il  to  Ijve  fctdoni."  * 

Pope  Anastasius  he  charges  with  heresy  and  places  among 
the  lost;^  Pope  Celestine  V.,  for  abdicating  the  papal 
chair  to  give  room  for  Boniface  VII I.,  lies  at  tlic  month 
of  hell  among  those  whom  mercy  iind  j  ustiee  both  disdain  ;  * 
and  Boniface  himself  expiates  his  crimes  in  a  deejier  abyss 
of  pprdition*^  The  Popes  had  turned  from  shepherds  into 
wolves,  and  neglecting  the  Gospels  and  the  Fathei-s,  ha4 
only  conned  the  Decretals  :  — 

"  Their  meditations  re-acfa  not  NaRftretb*"  • 

Manfred^  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  died  ex- 
communicate ;  but  in  Purgatory  he  was  found  having  th« 
promise  of  everlasting  happiness  :  — 

*'  By  malison  of  theim  h  not  bo  lost 
Eternal  love,  tlial  it  cannot  rcUm, 
So  Ions'  as  hope  hma  anything  <)(  green."  ^ 

But  Dante  receives  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  ;  his  whole 
work  is  cast  in  the  mould  jf  the  traditional  theology  ;  he 

*  For  the  Uleraltire  respecting  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Bee  8chraidt*»  aiticl«  ii 
Herr/tg'A  Rent-fJnctfcL,  u  &4T. 

«  M/ema,  I  49-il.         »  Iliid.,  xl.8.  *  Ibid.,  iil.  &». 

•  Ibid^  xix>  (3.  *  PartidUo^  ix.  IdT.  ">  Pvrffntorio^  ill.  Ut-lWi 
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{ilaoes  in  the  joys  of  Paradise^  tn  **  die  heaven  of  the 
sun,*'  Aquimis,  Bonaveiitunu  A]V»ertus  Magnus,  Petei 
Lrimbard,  and  the  other  grtnit  lights  of  orthodoxy.'  Her- 
esiaichs  groan  under  a  doom  from  which  there  b  no  de- 
ll .  ^  It  18  the  abtimiimtions  in  the  conduct  of 
if'  «-8,  and  especially  their  sebure  of  worldly  do- 
minion, with  the  wealth  and  pride  which  aooompanj  it, 
that  move  the  solemn  poet*a  ire.  Against  this  temporal 
rule  and  party  spirit  of  his  successors,  St,  Petetr  invei^s 
in  Paradise.     He  exclaims :  — 

**  In  gvb  of  •tiepbenlB  the  rmfMcioos  irol  viqs 
Are  Men  fram  b«i«  aborc  o'er  eil  the  pestures."  * 

Dante^s  ideal  is  the  empire  restored  to  universal  rule  and 
having  its  s":it  in  Italy.  This  theory  of  a  monarchy  is 
the  subjt?ct  of  his  politiad  treatise.*  Petrarch  takes  the 
same  general  position,  although  his  denunciations  of  the 
pollution  of  the  Papal  curia*  the  mystical  Babylon  of  the 
Apocalyi>3e,  surpiiss  in  intensity  the  most  fiery  declama- 
tion  of  Protestants  in  later  times.  Boccaccio  goes  a  step 
further.  His  treatment  of  the  Church,  had  we  no  other 
knowledge  of  him  tliau  what  the  Decamerone  affords, 
would  even  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  no  rever- 
ence for  its  te;iching.  Ecclesiastical  persons  are  made  to 
figure  in  ludicrous  and  scandaluiLS  situations.  One  of  his 
tales,  for  example,  is  the  story  of  a  Jew  whom  a  friend 
endejivored  to  convert  to  the  Christian  ^th.     The  Jew 


I  ParadiM,  x.  98,  99,  107  j  xii- 1*7. 

s  fnftm'>,  X.  •  f  arWiio,  xjcTii.  M-B6. 

•  \  sljisji  of  cntica  huve  u»iueee*?*funy  attempted  to  show  that  Dante  waa 
reallr  h«i^Lile  to  Uie  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  Pope*.  One  theory  is,  that  the 
prioctpal  [mnia  uf  that  »^  belonged  to  secret aoti^sacenlotal  associations.  Thia 
Utcory  Is  ailvoc»it'ii  Uy  Gtfl>neJe  K*i--t>etti:  SuSo  S/nrito  m^t^pah  dkt  produmB 
*"r  Ef/^rma^  etc.,  translated  into  Elnglbh  by  Miss  Word  (Lnndon,  1834).  Amooj; 
(be  in^^ractiTt:  worka  upon  Dante  is  that  uf  Prof.  V.  Bot^  DfxrUt  hm  PhUumpntr^ 
Patriot,  tind  f'^t,  New  York,  I860.  A  valuable  list  of  worts  on  Dante^  somi 
of  which  relate  directly  to  hi$  theology^  is  givtn  by  Prof.  Abe|:jg  in  hi*  i^t^AY 
OU  liUr  der  tirrtchtiifktii  w,  r/wf  gtrrr/rfcktlichei^  GrvmdmlK  in  DanU's  y6aL 
ComddUf  10  (he  Jakrb.  d,  dtuUchcn  JJnnU-GtaeUKkaJl,  u^  p.  180,  a.  ^m 
«1^  Plof.  J.  K.  LowelPi  leanieU  article  on  DaobBt  ^^  -A-  Rtriev^  •^uly,  ISTS. 
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PBftoIves  to  go  from  Paris  to  Rome  In  order  to  see  Chris- 
tianity At  its  head-quartf^rs  —  a  purpose  that  strikes  with 
dismay  liis  Ckristiiin  friend,  who  doubte  not  that  the  in- 
iquitous lives  of  the  Pope,  of  his  cardinals  and  court,  vnil 
ohase  from  the  Jew's  mind  all  thoughts  of  conversion. 
But  in  due  time  he  conies  back  a  Christian  believei, 
and  explains  to  his  astonished  friend  that  the  spectacle 
which  he  had  beheld  in  the  oiipital  of  Cliristianity  had 
convinced  l^.m  that  the  Christian  rehgion  must  have  a 
supernatural  origin  and  divine  support ;  else  it  would 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  world  by  the  profligacy  and 
folly  of  it^  guardians,^ 

It  is  g(}nerally  conceded  that  after  the  time  of  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  the  passionate  study  of  the  an- 
cients, which  these  great  writers  had  fostered,  suspended 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  dcveh^praent  of  Italian  lit- 
eratui-e,  in  the  path  of  original  production.^  The  Re- 
nnissant'c  was  antiquarian  and  critical  in  its  spirit.  AH 
tliat  could  be  done  for  a  long  time  was  to  count  and  weigh 
the  treasures  of  antiqmty  wliich  enthusiastic  explorers 
discovered  within  the  walls  of  monasteries,  or  bvought 
from  the  Ksist.  The  revh'al  of  letters  led  to  the  exposure 
of  fictions,  like  the  pretended  donation  of  Constantine, 
wliieh  Laurentius  Valla,  whom  Bellarmine  called  a  pro- 
cursor  of  the  Lutherans,  disproveri  in  a  treatise  that  pro- 
duced a  general  excitement.  The  sceptical  tone  of  Italiiui 
Humanism  reduced  to  a  low  point  the  authoritj^  of  the 
Church  among  t!ie  cultivated  class.  But  the  Hunianista 
Beldom  possessed  the  heroic  qualities  of  character  which 
qnalificd  them  to  endure  sulTering  for  the  cause  of  truth. 
The  l(iv»»  (tf  fame,  a  [)assion  which  tXm  Christian  spirit  in 

1  'Ihis  jefit  is  n'|inMluret!  i»  a  dillereiil  »^la]■^^»v  Volhiirt!,  who  wiya  of  **out 
rulijfion  **:  •*  ll  ic  ujH|iM'sti*jMaUlj»'  divine,  »iiu:e  scvriilireii  r^'ntnries  uf  tmt»"stur» 
•rr!  iiiiltwitity  luivf  nui  tieslroytid  il."  Quotrd  by  MoHey,  Vuftaire^  j>.  305 
Up  Bf»ccAt< ioV  (rentincnf  of  ectltrnioaUcft  and  of  relipoii,  nee  GEnguenA,  //ii* 
Litt^nure  *S'  Knlie^  til.  120  seq 

«  Swrnondi.  lliti.  View  oftkt  LU  o/tht  SautA  )/  Europe,  I  306. 
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tlif  Middle  Ages  had  kept  in  elieck,  re-appeareil,  in  an  ex* 
«!esfiive  measure,  in  the  devotees  of  piigan  literature.  The^ 
burned  incense  to  the  great  on  whom  they  depended  foi 
patronage  and  advancement,  but  carried  into  their  dis- 
putes with  one  another  an  acrimony  and  fierceness  with- 
out previous  example.  Poggio,  one  of  the  principal  men 
of  letters  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  infused 
into  his  polemical  writings  a  ferocity  which  is  only  less 
repulsive  than  the  gross  obscenity  that  defiles  otlier  works 
from  his  pen.^  The  Italian  Humanists  did  a  vast  work 
of  a  negative  sort  in  sweeping  away  superstition,  and  in 
ujidermining  the  credit  of  ec4ilesiastic8  and  of  their  dogmas. 
Their  positive  services  in  behalf  of  a  more  enlightened 
religion  are  of  less  account.  Yet  good  fruit  often  grew 
out  of  the  attention  that  was  given  to  the  Scriptures,' 
Academies,  or  private  literary  associations,  sprang  up  in 
the  principal  cities  ;  and  in  them  theological  topics  wem 
discussed  with  freedom.  The  wide-spread  culture  formed 
a  soil  in  which  the  seed  of  the  new  doctrine,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  might  germinate.^ 

At  an  early  day,  the  writings  of  Luther  and  of  the 
other  Reformers  were  widely  disseminated  in  Italy. 
They  were  circulated  under  fictitious  names,  and  thus 

Ji  TiraboHchi,  Storm  delta  L^tteratum  Itnl.^  vi.  1027  seq.  On  Poggio,  see 
alsn)  I  latlam,  Jnir.  to  tkt  Lit.  of  Eumpt^  \.  G6.  Shepbenl,  Lift  of  Po^gio^  p.  460. 
8h(;|)herd  flay»  of  hh  Indecency  and  levitj,  UttMi.  thej  wens  "  rather  Yice«  of  tbe 
times  than  of  the  mian." 

^  {j\«in  tliG  moral  audi  reli^imiM  tone,  a«  wctl  as  upon  the  other  characterutica 
of  tim  KunaLssancc',  there  nre  intoreifiting  stJiteiiients  in  BurckbLardtf  Dit  CvUnr 
fi  Rinniimnct  in  ItnUtn  (Ba.«wl,  1860).  An  excellent  sketch  of  the  Renaisfiance 
ill  Itiilv,  in  its  varioiu  features,  is  given  bjr  Qregorovius,  GtMhiehte  d  Siadl 
H»Uk  hn  MindaUti\  vol.  viL  c.  vi.     (Stuttgart,  1870.) 

'*'  fTtrd<W]u%  Specimem  itfdim  Rffm-mntts  (Lugd.  Bat.,  17R5).  An  excellent 
WMrkon  the  Rcfoniwition  in  Itulv  i»  that  of  Dr.  McCrie,  HUtorji  of  ihv  Pnnjrr^ 
•nd  Sujtprtmonofthe  Htfvrmatlon  in  italy  (new  edition,  1850).  Thi»,  tnijeUnjj: 
4i"t*  the  f/istoi-y  of  tht  RtfomuUion  in  Spain^  by  the  8atne  author,  are  among 
the  mo*t  valual)Ie  of  ihv  nionugraphfl  relating  to  the  period  of  tbe  Kcfomiatioa 
Kanke,  liiAory  of  tht  Pope*  of  Rome  duriny  tkt  Hitk  and  I7ih  Centufit^A 
(the  aeqtu^l  of  an  rnrlicr  work,  Die  /''tirsten  u.  I'^iker  wh  tiidt.  Euruptt),  \}r^ 
lentil  much  ailditiuniU  matter  of  extreme  valae. 
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placed  tlie  vigilance  of  the  ecclesiaatieiil  authorities*^ 
The  war  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Pope,  that  broke 
out  in  1526,  brought  a  host  of  Lutheran  soldiei-s  into 
Italy,  many  of  whom,  after  the  sack  of  Rome,  remained 
long  at  Naples.  Not  on^^^  by  their  direct  influence,  but 
by  the  freedom  which  their  presence  occnstoned  during 
the  progress  of  hostihties,  the  new  doctrine  was  dissemi 
nated.  The  Auguatinian  theology  took  root  in  many 
minds,  and  produced  a  greater  or  less  sympathy  with  the 
I^rotestant  movement.  The  peculiarity  m  the  case  of  It- 
aly, and,  still  more,  of  Spain,  is,  that  Protestantism  could 
not  avow  itself  without  being  instantly  smothered.  De-' 
cided  Protestantism  could  not  live  except  in  conceahneut., 
Protestant  worsliippers  could  exist  only  as  secret  societiesi 
In  considering  the  Reformation  in  these  comitries,  we 
nntst  take  into  view  the  real  but  unavowed  Protestant- 
ism ;  and  also  the  leanings  toward  the  Protestant  system 
which  were  not  sufficient  to  prompt  to  a  renunciation  of 
the  old  Church,  or  were  repressed  before  they  could  rij>en 
into  full  convictions.  There  were  some  who  only  hoped 
(or  the  removal  of  the  corruption  that  existed  in  the  Papal 
court  and  throughout  the  Catholic  Church,  Another 
cliiss  sympathized  with  the  Refonners  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine, especially  on  the  subject  of  Justification,  but  were 
not  disposed  to  alter  materially  the  existing  polity  or 
forms  of  worship.  Still  another  class  wei^e  deten*ed  by 
timidity,  or  lack  of  earnestness,  or  some  more  commend- 
able motive,  from  declaring  in  favor  of  the  Protestant 
lysten  which  they,  at  heart,  adopted.^  Protestantiam 
ni  Ital^  V  JUS  thus  a  thing  of  degi-ees  ;  and  in  its  e<irh*  r 
st^iges  developed  itself  in  conneetion  with  tendenciea 
which    diverged    into    the    re;ictionary,   defensive,   and 

1  MelauiciboD's  Lod  Comvtuneji  war*  pruit^il  ai  Venice,  Ui«  asma  of  Um  AU' 
tbor  being  givta  ou  th«  tiUe-page,  as  /jtpofito  da  Tet-ra  JVi^m,  If  crCne,  p.  ff 
S#i«  also  r«iitu,  atitria  deltn  Ittt,  /IhL.  •>  28". 

1  McCrie.  p,  IIK. 
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a^H'essive  force  to  which  the  Catholic  Church  owed  iti 

rcsfonition. 

Before  the  death  of  IjCO  X.,  a  reverent,  devotional  spirit* 
opposed  to  the  sreptical  and  epicurean  tone  of  society, 
manifeuted  itself  among  a  class  of  educated  Italians. 
Fifty  or  sixty  persons  united  at  Rome  in  what  they 
called  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  and  held  meetings  foi 
worship  and  mntual  edification.  Among  them  were  men 
who  afterwards  reached  the  highest  distinction,  but  were 
destined  to  separate  from  one  another  hi  their  views  oi 
Reform  :  Caraffa,  Contariiii,  Sadolet,  Giherto,  all  of  whom 
were  subsequently  made  cardinals.  The  common  bond 
among  them  was  the  earnest  desire  for  the  removal  of 
abuses,  and  for  the  moral  reformatio]!  of  the  Church  in 
its  head  and  membera.  Contariui  may  be  considered  the 
head  of  those  who  espoused  a  doctrine  of  Justificiition, 
not  materially  distinguished  from  that  of  Luther.  With 
hijn  were  found,  a  few  years  later,  at  Venice,  besides 
former  associates,  Flaminio,  a  thorough  believer  in  the 
evangelicid  idea  of  gratuitous  salvation,  and  Reghiald 
Pole,  who  adopted  the  same  ophiion.  This  party  of 
Evangelical  Catholics  were  devoted  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  to  the  unity  of  it.  Their  aim  was  to  purify 
the  existing  body  ;  but  in  their  views  of  the  great  doc- 
trine, which  formed  the  original  ground  of  controversy, 
they  stood  in  a  position  to  meet  and  conciUate  the  Prot- 
estants. Their  doctrine  of  Justification,  bringing  with 
It  a  greater  or  less  inclination  to  other  doctrinal  changes 
in  keeping  with  it,  spread  among  the  intelligent  classes 
throughout  Italy. 

Ju  Ferrara,  the  reformed  opinions  were  encouraged 
Hud  protected  by  Reni^e  or  Renata,  the  wife  of  Hercides 
11  ,  who  was  equally  distinguished  for  her  leai'ning  and 
her  personal  attractions.  At  her  Court  the  French  jioet, 
Clement  Marot,  found  a  refuge  ;  and  here  Calvin  resided 
.or  some  months,  under  an  assumed  name.     Among  the 
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f>nfft'S.sui-s  ill  the  Uiiivorsity  at  Fernini  was  Morata,  the 
father  of  the  celcbnitL^d  Olymj^ia  Morata,  andj  hktj  her, 
imbued  mtk  evangelicul  opinions.  At  Modena,  which 
was  renowned  for  the  cidture  of  its  udiabitants,  the  uew 
doctrine  found  a  hospitable  reception ;  especially  among 
the  members  of  the  academy,  who  looked  witli  contempt 
on  the  priests  and  monks,  Cardinid  Morone,  the  Bishop 
of  Modena,  who  had  been  absent  in  Germany  on  missiona 
trom  the  Pope,  writes,  in  154lJ :  *''"  Wherever  I  go,  and 
from  all  quartei-a,  I  hear  that  the  city  baa  become 
J.utheran,"i  In  Florence,  though  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
Medici,  and  furnished  in  this  age  two  popes,  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  VI L,  many  embraced  the  Protestant  faith. 
\mong  them  was  Bmcioli,  who  published,  at  Venice,  a 
tmnslation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  commentary  on  the 
whole  Bible.  Not  less  than  three  tmnslators  of  the  Bible 
in  this  period  were  born  at  Florence.  At  Bologna, 
Mollio,  a  celebrated  teacher  in  the  University,  after  tlie 
year  1533  tanght  the  Protestant  views  on  Justification 
and  other  points,  until  he  was  removed  from  liis  office  by 
order  of  the  Pope.  Subsequently,  through  a  letter  to  the 
Protestants  of  Bologna,  from  Bucer,  and  through  another 
btter  from  them,  we  learn  that  they  were  numerous. 
Venice,  where  printing  and  the  book-ti'ade  flourished. 
And  where  the  internal  poUce  was  less  severe  than  else- 
where, oifered  the  best  advantages  both  for  the  safe 
reception  and  active  diHusion  of  the  reformed  doctrines, 
*'  You  give  me  joy,"  said  Luther,  in  1528,  '*  by  what  you 
write  of  the  Venetians  receiving  the  word  of  God." 
Pietro  Carncsecchi,  who  afterwards  died  for  his  faith, 
Lupetino,  provincial  of  the  Fmnciscans,  who  al&o  per- 
ished as  a  martyr,  and  Baldassare  Altieri,  who  acted  as 
agent  of  the  Protestant  piinces  in  Gennany,  were  among 
tlie  most  efficient  in  diffusing  the  Protestant  opinions.' 
Padua,  Verona,  and  other  places  within  tlie  Venetian 

I  McCrie,  p.  &|  »  BieCric,  p,  84^ 
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teri'it<>r}%  likewise  furnislu'd  adherents  of  the  new  faith. 
The  same  was  true  of  tlie  Milunesi^s  where  the  eontiguity 
bo  Switzerland,  and  the  politicid  ehangcs  in  the  duchy, 
npL'iied  avenues  for  tlie  introduction  of  heresy. 

In  Naples,  Juuii  Valdez,  a  Spaniard,  Secretary  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Charles  V.,  was  an  eloquent  and  influential 
supporter  vif  the  evangelical  doctrinci  and  won  to  the 
fidl  nr  partial  adoption  of  it  many  pei-aons  of  distinction; 
inchuliiig,  it  is  thought,  Vittoria  Colonna  aud  other  mem- 
hers  of  the  Colonna  family.^  In  many  other  places,  a 
good  hrginning  was  made  in  the  same  direction.  Not  a 
few  among  the  numerous  gifted  and  cultivated  women  in 
that  age,  when  zeal  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors 
had  become  a  pervading  passion,  were  attracted  to  the 
evangelical  doctrine.  This  doctrine  gained  many  con- 
verts among  the  middle  classes.  In  a  decree  of  the  In- 
quisition, tliree  thousand  school-masters  were  said  to  have 
espoused  it.  Caraffa  informed  Paul  III.  that  "  the  wliole 
of  Italy  was  infected  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  which 
had  been  extensively  embraced  both  by  statesmen  and 
ecelesijistics.""  ^  "  Whole  libraries,''  says  Melancthon,  in 
a  letter  wi'itten  probably  in  1540,  "  have  been  carried 
from  the  late  fair  into  Italy/'  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  evangelical  drjctrine  w^as  favorably  regarded  by 
a  large  body  of  educated  persons,  for  it  was  almost 
exclusively  among  these  that  it  found  sympathy.  The 
most  eminent  preacher  in  Italy,  Bernardino  Ochino, 
General  of  the  Capuchins,  who  drew  crowds  of  admiring 
auditors  at  Venice,  and  wherever  else  he  appeared  in  the 
pulpit,  and  Peter  Martyr  Vermigli,  an  honored  mem« 
ber  of  the  Augustinian  order,  who  was  hardly  less  distin- 
fished,  and  a  much  abler  theologian,  were  of  this  nam* 

1  Sm  the  learned  Article  oa  Yaldtfi;  by  Dr.  Ed.  Dohmer,  in  Herzog,  ReaL 
Emeyd.  d.  Thtol.  There  were  two  brolhent,  Alfonso  and  Tuui.  Alfonso  wu  «1m 
Ikvanble  to  the  Reformation.  Dr.  Bohmer  presents  i  full  descripUoo  of  tkt 
vritinfTs  and  opinions  of  Juan  Yaldea. 

«  Quoted  by  McCrie,  p.  113. 
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ber.  Cliiefly  owing  to  tl»L^  liibora  of  Martyr,  Liictia  had, 
perhaps,  more  converts  to  the  evangeliciil  faith  than  any 
other  ItaUan  city.  The  little  treatise  on  the  *'  Benefita  of 
Christ/'  whieh  was  composed  by  Paleiirio,  was  circiilateii 
in  thousands  of  copies.*  We  have  the  tea  tunc  ny  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.  to  the  wide  prevalence,  in  different  parts 
of  Itiily,  of  "  the  pestiferous  heresy  of  Lather,'*  not  only 
among  secnlar  persons,  hut  also  among  the  clergy.^ 

In  Venice  and  Naples,  the  Reformed  Chnrchea  wei-e 
organized  with  pastors,  and  held  their  seci-et  meetings. 
Unhappily,  the  Sacramentarian  quarrel  broke  out  in  the 
former  place,  and  was  tiggntvated  by  an  intolerant  letter 
of  Luther,  in  wldch  he  declared  his  preference  of  tran- 
substantiation  to  the  Zwinglian  doctrine :  a  letter^  which 
Melancthon,  hi  his  epistles  to  friends,  noticed  with  strong 
terms  of  eondenmation. 

Paxd  III.,  who  succeeded  Clement  VIL,  in  1534,  showed 
himself  friendly  to  the  CathoHc  reforming  party.  He 
made  Contarini  cardinal,  and  elevated  to  the  same  rank 
CarafEa,  Pole,  Sadolet,  and  others,  most  of  whom  had 
oelonged  to  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  and  some  of 
whom  were  friendly  to  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion. He  appointed  Commissions  of  Reform,  whose 
business  it  waa  to  point  out  ami  remove  abuses  in  the 
Roman  curia,  such  aa  had  excited  every^vhere  just  eoin- 
plaint.  A  commission,  to  which  Sadolet  and  Caraffa 
belonged,  met  at  Bologna  in  1*^37,  and  presented  to  the 
Pope  a  eonsilium^  or  opinion,  in  which  they  described  the 
abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  Church  aa  amounting 
to  **  a  pestiferous  malady.*  Their  advice  was  approved 
by  Paul  III.,  and  printed  by  his  direction.  Ridicule, 
however,  was  excited  in  Germany  when  it  was  known 

1  For  a  full  account  of  Pale&rio,  see  M.  Young,  Life  of  Paleario:  UUt.  oj 
fkUian  Reformers  in  th€  Wh  Century.  %  vols.  {Loodonf  I860.)  Ta»  wttk  to 
raliuble  as  illastratiTe  of  the  iiairaCive  of  McCrie. 

•  KcCri0»  p.  46. 
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that  one  of  the  niL'aaui'es  recommended  by  the  aecuiu- 

pliahed  Sadolet,  in  connection  witli  his  associates,  was  the 
fxcluaion  of  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus  fi*om  seminaries 
of  learning.  The  hi  ipes  of  Contarini  and  his  friends  were 
sanguine  ;  and  it  si-'enied  not  impossible  that  so  great  con- 
cessions might  be  made  that  the  Protestants  would  once 
more  unite  themselves  with  the  Cliurch.  At  the  Confer- 
ence tit  Ratisbon,  in  ir>41,  Contarini  appeared  as  Legate 
of  the  Pope,  and  met,  on  the  other  side,  Bucer  and  Me- 
lanethun,  the  most  moderate  and  yielding  uf  all  the  Prot- 
e^itant  leaders.  Tlie  politieul  situation  was  such,  tiiat 
the  Emperor  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation  between  the  two  parties.  On  the  four 
great  articles,  of  the  nature  of  man,  origintd  sin,  redemp- 
tion and  justificatitin,  they  actually  came  to  an  agree- 
ment. The  Primacy  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Eucharist, 
were  the  two  great  points  that  remained.  But  the  proj- 
ect  of  union  met  with  o{.>p<>aitLon  from  various  quarters. 
Francis  I.  raised  an  outcry  against  it,  as  a  surrender  of 
tlie  Catholic  faith,  his  motive  being  the  fear  of  augment- 
ing the  power  of  Chiu-les.  Luther  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  platform,  on  accomit  of  its  want  of  definiteness,  and 
had  no  confidence  in  the  praeticableuess  of  a  union.  On 
the  o]>poBite  side,  the  same  feeling  manifested  itself; 
Caraffa  did  not  ajiprove  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
wliich  Contarini  had  sanctioned,  es}3ecially  in  regard  to 
justification,  and  Paul  IIL  took  tlie  same  view.  There 
was  jealousy  of  Charles  at  Rome  :  all  of  his  enemies 
combined  against  the  scheme*  Thus  the  great  project 
fell  to  tlie  ground. 

Tills  event  marks  the  division  of  the  Catholic  reform- 
ing party.  Caraffa,  while  severe  and  eumest  in  his  de- 
laud  for  practical  rcfoiins  which  should  purify  thf 
ndministration  of  the  Church,  from  the  Pope  downwards 
was  sternly  and  mflexibly  hostile  t-o  every  modification 
t)f  the  dogmatic  system.     He  ato<^d  forth  as  the  repr^ 
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(euiativy  ami  lender  t»f  those  wlia  wer«  rcaolvtid  to  Jefeud 
h>  till'  liist  the  pulity  ujiil  dogimi8  of  the  ('hiireh,  agaiiuit 
Ltll  iiiiiuviitiun,  wliilt!  at  the  sumti  thiie  they  aimed  ta 
infuse  a  spirit  of  strict  ail  J  ever,  ascetic  purity  and  zeitl 
uito  idl  ita  oliieers,  from  the  highest  tu  the  lowest.  It 
wa>j  this  party  that  revived  the  tune  uf  the  Cntliolio 
Church,  raUied  it^  disorganized  forces,  and  turned  '^{.im 
its  adversaries  with  a  renewed  and  foniiidahle  energy. 

There  were  two  principal  instrutnents  by  which  this  in- 
ternal renovation  and  aggressive  movement  of  the  Catholic 
Church  were  accomplished.  These  were  the  rise  of  new 
ordex*3,  especially  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  the  Council 
of  Trent. 

A  revival  of  zeal  in  the  Catholic  Church  has  always 
been  signalized  by  the  appearance  of  new  developiuenta 
of  the  monastic  spirit.  In  tioith,  moiuisticism  arose  at 
the  outset  from  a  feeling  of  weariness  and  disgust  at  the 
worldliness  which  had  invaded  the  Church.  When  the 
societies  under  the  Benedictine  rule  lapsed  from  their 
strictness  of  discipline  and  purity  of  life,  new  fraterni- 
ties^ as  that  of  Clngni,  sprang  up,  in  which  monastic 
Bunplicity  and  severity  were  restored.  As  these  in  turn 
felt  the  enervating  influence  of  wealth,  the  great  mendi- 
cant orders,  the  Donitnican^s  and  Franciscans^  were  estab- 
lished, the  offspring  of  a  more  earnest  spirit.  One 
palpable  sign  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  Catholic  body 
was  the  formation  of  naw  niutuistic  fraternities,  like  the 
Theatins,  who  were  organized  under  the  auspicea  of 
Caraffa  —  priests  with  monastic  vows,  who  did  not  call 
themselves  monks,  however,  and  adopted  no  austerities 
which  interfered  with  their  practical  labors  in  preaching, 
administering  the  sacraments,  and  tending  the  aick, 
Tlieir  fervid  addresses  from  the  pulpit  were  the  more 
impressive  from  the  knowledge  which  tl  eir  auditora  had 
.if  their  devoted  lives.  They  were  gradually  trana- 
fornif'd  into  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  priests.     But 
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Uiia  and  other  new  orders,  significant  and  effective  m 
thej  were,  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  more  renowned  and 
bifluential  Society  of  Jesus.  Ignutiiis  Loyola,  a  SpanisU 
soldier  of  noble  birth,  blending  with  the  love  of  bis 
profession  something  of  the  religious  spirit  that  had 
characterized  the  mediieval  chivalry,  received  in  the  war 
against  the  French,  at  the  siege  of  Pampeliina,  wounds 
in  both  his  legs^  which  disabled  him  from  military  ser- 
vice. In  his  meditations  during  his  ilhiess,  the  dreams 
of  chivalry  were  curiously  mingled  with  devotional  as- 
pirations. The  glory  of  St.  Dominic,  St.  Francis,  and 
other  heroes  of  the  faith,  seized  on  his  imagination,^ 
More  and  more  the  visions  of  a  secular  knighthood  trans- 
formed themselves  into  visions  of  a  spiritual  knighthood 
under  Christ  aa  the-Leader,  He  exchanged  the  romance 
of  A77iadi8  for  the  lives  of  the  saints.  The  romantic 
devotion  of  a  knight  to  his  lady  turned  into  an  analogous 
consecration  to  the  Virgin,  before  whose  ira^e  he  hung 
up  his  lance  and  shield.  Tormented  for  a  long  time 
with  remorse  and  despondency,  with  alternations  of 
peace  and  joy,  he  at  length  found  relief  in  the  convic- 
tion that  his  gloomy  feelings  were  inspirations  of  the 
evil  spirit,  and  therefore  to  be  trampled  under  foot  and 
cast  out.  He  did  not  escape  from  his  mental  distress,  iis 
Luther  did,  by  resting  on  the  Word  of  God  and  the  re- 
.  vealed  method  of  forgiveness,  but  in  a  way  more  con* 
sonant  with  the  singuhir  characteristics  of  his  mind.^ 
The  legal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  bad  always  pro- 
duced a  yearning  for  nxpturous,  ecstatic  experiences, 
which  might  afford  that  inward  assumnce  of  salvation 
which  the  accepted  theory  of  Justification  could  not  yield. 
At  Paris,  where  Ignatius  went  to  study  theology,  h« 
brought  completely  under  his  influence  his  two  corapao* 
ions,  Faber  and  Francis  Xavier,     In  a  cell  of  the  Col 


1  MflLffeiuR,  [grmtU  LoioJa  Vita^  ch.  ii.  (Coavendo  ejoi  »d  Chrbtaa}* 
•  Eanke,  ffistorfH^the  Popts  k  183. 
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kge  of  St,  Barbara,  the  first  steps  were  taken  in  tb« 
formation  of  this  powerful  and  celebrated  society*  ITiree 
other  Spaniards  joined  the  same  enthusiastic  circle. 
They  took  upon  them  the  vow  of  chastity,  swore  to 
spend  their  lives,  if  possible,  at  Jerusalem,  in  absolute 
poverty,  in  the  care  of  Christians,  or  in  efforts  to  convert 
the  Saracens ;  or,  if  this  should  not  be  permitted  them, 
they  engaged  to  offer  themselves  to  the  Pope,  to  be  sent 
wherever  he  should  wish,  and  to  do  whatever  he  should 
command.  In  Venice,  they  were  ordained  as  priests, 
and  here  it  became  evident  that  the  appointed  theatre 
of  their  labors  was  Europe,  and  not  the  East.  In  1540 
theiB  order  wi\s  sanctioned ;  in  1543,  unconditionally. 
They  choae  Ignatius  for  their  President.  The  new  order 
was  exempt  from  those  monastic  exercises  which  con- 
Bume  the  time  of  monks  generally,  and  was  left  free 
for  practical  labors.  These  were  principally  preaching, 
hearing  confession,  and  directing  individual  consciences, 
and  the  education  of  youth,  a  part  of  their  work  which 
they  regarded,  from  the  beginning,  as  in  the  highest 
ilepree  essential.  The  '*  Spiritual  Exercises  **  of  Ignatius 
was  the  text-book,  on  which  the  inward  life  of  the  mem- 
ber was  moulded,  and  which  served  as  a  guide  in  the 
management  of  the  confessional.  The  absolute  detach- 
ing of  the  soul  from  the  world,  and  from  all  its  objects  ot 
desire,  and  the  absolute  renunciation  of  self,  are  a  cardi- 
nal element  in  the  spiritual  drill  set  forth  in  this  manual. 
It  is  a  course  of  severe  and  prolonged  introspection,  and 
of  forced,  continuous  attention  to  certain  themes  of 
thouglit ;  the  design  of  the  whole  being  to  bind  the  will 
mraovably  in  the  path  of  religious  consecration.  Thij 
•iffect  is  produced  by  exciting,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
iubjugating  the  imagination.  It  is  the  narratives,  not 
the  doctrines,  of  the  Gospel,  to  which  the  mind  is 
riveted  in  prolonged  contemplation.  The  aim  is  to  give 
to  the  mental  perceptions  the  vividneaa  of  external  vision. 
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Ignatina  c^irriea  tlie  **  reign  of  the  acusea  witLin  the 
Bphere  of  the  80uh"  To  the  imjigi native  P'^*ty  f>i  the 
Middle  Agea,  that  reveled  in  ecstacies  an<l  r.ij>turexi,  he 
gives  a  systematic  form,  a  definite  direction.  The  effect 
of  a  discipline  like  this,  where  reason  gives  vip  the  ihrone 
to  imagination,  which  is  ever  excited  and  at  the  ea.?iie 
time  enslaved,  could  not  he  otliervviae  than  dektevious 
upon  the  morA  nature.  Vet  there  is  a  wide  contnust  be- 
tween tile  Jesuitism  of  Loyola  and  the  degenerate  Jesuit- 
ism depicted  in  the  *' Provincial  Lettei*3."  ^ 

The  compact  orginiization  of  the  Society  of  Je^us,  with 
its  three  grades  of  membership,  included  provisions  for 
mutual  oversight  of  such  a  character,  that  the  General 
even,  notwi  this  tan  ding  his  well-nigh  unlimited  power, 
iniglit  be  admouisbed,  and,  on  adequate  grounds,  deposed 
from  hia  station.  The  one  comprehensive  obligation  to 
which  the  members  were  bound,  was  that  of  instant,  un- 
questioning, unqualified  obedience.  To  go  where  they 
were  sent,  if  it  were  to  a  tribe  of  savages  in  the  re- 
motest part  of  the  globe  j  to  do  what  they  were  bidden, 
without  delay  and  without  a  murmur,  in  a  spirit  oi  abso 
lute  self-surrender,  ''*  utque  cadaver,*'  was  the  primal  duty. 
Such  was  the  origin  and  general  character  of  the  Society 
which  was  destined  to  wield  an  incaleiilable  influence  in 
resuscitating  Catlioliciam,  as  well  as  in  weakening,  and,  in 
Borae  quarters,  annihilating  the  power  of  its  adversaries* 

The  second  of  the  gi-eat  agencies  of  Cathohc  renovation 
was  the  Tridentine  Council,^     For  a  long  period,  the 


»  Martin,  IJiM.  de  France,  vili.  306. 

■  TTae  hlatoiy  of  the  Council  of  Trent  has  been  written  by  two  authofB  of  &a 
opposite  temper,  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  an  enemy  at  lh&  Pupal  |>owi!'r,  ami  PulUvi< 
dni,  \ts  defender  and  apologist.  Ranke  h&a  subjected  the«e  iinportuui:  wnrkn  to 
■  searching  criticiRm  and  comparison,  m  tlie  A[>|>endlx  (§  ii.)  of  [ha  HiMory  of 
like  Popes.  He  Aayti:  "Both  of  them  aru  complete  partixan^,  aud  are  d'jQcient 
ia  tiie  spirit  ol  an  hifttorian,  which  tieizan  upon  circuniHtaiiver^  and  ob|ifc(i4  in  tbeif 
full  truth,  and  brin/,;s  them  distinctly  to  view.  Sarpi  tiad  the  tx>wt?r  to  do  so, 
bot  hlB  only  aim  was  to  attack ;  PaUavicini  had  intimtely  lean  of  the  requisiti 
^dtatf  mad  Ma  object  was  to  defend  his  party  tt  all  baaattLi. "    Of  Sarpi,  Rankf 
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pioject  of  II  Council,  which  was  a  favorite  one  with  the 
Reformers  for  some  time,  and  which  the  Emperor  insisted 
on,  was  repugnant  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Popes.  A  general  council  was  their  dread.  It  was 
something,  however,  which  it  was  more  and  more  diflficult 
to  avoid.  The  spread  of  heresy,  even  in  Italy,  was  one 
motive  which  made  Paul  III.  willing  to  convoke  such  an 
assembly.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  formally  opened 
in  December,  1545.  The  great  question  was  whether  it 
should  begin  \vith  the  reform  of  the  Papacy,  or  with  defi- 
nitions of  dogma.  In  other  words,  what  attitude  should 
the  Council  take  towards  the  Protestants  ?  A  concilia- 
tory or  antagonistic  one  ?  Caraffa  was  sustained  in  his 
policy  by  the  Jesuits.  Tlie  Papal  influence  predominated, 
and  having  defined  the  sources  of  knowledge  of  Revealed 
Religion  in  terms  that  left  the  authority  of  tradition  un- 
impaired, with  anathemas  against  the  Protestant  doctrine 
of  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Council 
proceeded  to  condemn  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation, disregarding  the  arguments  of  the  evangelical 
Catholic  party  of  Contai'ini,  which  was  effectively  rep- 
resented in  the  debate.  The  success  wliich  Chai4es  V. 
\vas  gaining  in  the  Smalcaldic  war,  emboldened  the  ruling 
party  at  Trent  to  assert  the  old  dogmas  without  abate- 
ment or  concession.  The  theory  of  gradual  justification 
uid  of  merit  was  followed  by  an  equally  positive  asser- 
tion of  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  The  historj- 
of  the  Council  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  relations 
'.»f  the  Pope  to  Cliarles  V.  The  fullness  of  the  Empe- 
ror's triumph,  so  much  beyond  the  desires  of  Paul  III., 
Io<l  to  the  attempted  transference  of  the  Council  to  Bo- 
logna ;  and  the  jealousy  tliat  was  felt  on  account  of  the 

ub^rvcA  again:  "  Tlic  authorities  are  brought  together  with  diligence,  are  weli 
handled,  and  iisoi!  with  coiisummatc  talent :  vre  rannot  say  that  they  are  falsi- 
fied, or  tliai  thev  are  frequently  or  materially  altered ;  but  the  whole  work  if 
•olorcd  with  a  tinge  of  decided  ciniiil  v  to  the  Papal  power." 
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greatness  (rf  the  power  acquired  by  Charles  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  on  account  of  ^the  Interim  and  the  rest  ol 
his  schemes  of  paciEcation,  defeated  the  ends  which  the 
Emperor  had  hoped  to  aocomplish.  Not  to  pursue  the  sub 
ject  into  its  details,  the  result  of  all  of  the  negotiations 
and  struggles  of  the  Council  was  that  the  Pupal  power 
escaped  mthout  curtailment.  Efforts  to  reduce  the  pi^i- 
rogiitives  of  the  Pope  were  ingeniously  baffled.  The 
Profemo  Fidei^  or  brief  formula  of  subscription  to  the 
Tri dentine  Creed,  contained  a  promise  of  obedience  to  the 
Pope.  To  tliis  foFJuuhiry  all  ecclesiastics  and  teachers 
;ire  required  to  give  their  assent.  The  Rumau  Catechism 
\Yt\s  prepared  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
I'ojje,  by  the  authority  of  the  Council ;  the  Vulgate, 
wliich  had  been  declared  authoritative  in  controversies, 
was  issued  in  an  authorized  edition,  and  a  Breviary  iuid  a 
Missal  put  forth  for  universal  use.  The  Council  of  Trent 
did  a  great  work  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  the 
better  organization  of  the  wliole  hierarchiciil  body,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  Church.  Its  canons  of  reform  i-egfu- 
luted  the  duties  of  the  secular  and  regular  priesthood,  in- 
culcated the  obligations  of  bishops,  and  introduced  a  new 
order  and  efficiency  in  the  management  of  parishes. 

Tlie  Creed  of  Trent  was  definite  and  intelligible  in 
its  denial  of  the  distiuguishi ng  points  of  Protestantism ; 
bi't  on  the  questions  in  dispute  between  Augustinian  and 
Bciui-Pelagian  parties  in  the  Church,  it  was  indefinite  and 
studiously  ambiguous.  But  the  Council,  both  by  its  doc- 
trinal formulas  and  its  reformatory  ciinons,  contributed 
very  much  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Chui'ch  in  a  com- 
pact body*  It  was  no  longer  necessai-y  to  seek  for  the 
Btandard  of  orthodoxy  in  the  various  and  conflicting  writ- 
ings of  fathers  and  schoolmen,  or  in  the  multiplied  declar- 
ations of  the  Popes.  Such  a  stauilard  was  now  presented 
m  a  c^indensed  form  and  with  direct  refei-ence  to  tjie  ao* 
tagonistic  doctrines  of  the  time. 
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But  there  was  another  agency  of  a  different  chai'acter, 
nliich  wiis  set  iii  motion  for  thv.  purpose  of  eradicating 
heresy.  This  was  the  Inquisition.  It  was  reorganized 
m  Italy  on  the  recommendation  of  Caraffa  ;  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  it ;  and  in  1555,  the  prime  author  and 
tine  stern  chief  of  this  tribunal  became  Pope  under  the  name 
of  Paul  IV.  The  Inquisition  was  an  institution  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  early  days  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  Albigensian  heresy.  It  is  a 
court,  the  pecuharity  of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  La 
expressly  constituted  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
heretics^  and  supersedes,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  function,  the  bishops  or  ordinary  author- 
ities of  the  Church.  It  is  thus  an  extraordinary  tribunal, 
with  its  own  ndes  and  methods  of  proceeding,  its  own 
modes  of  eliciting  evidence.  The  Spanish  Inquisition,  in 
its  peculiar  form,  was  set  up  under  Ferdinand  and  Isa* 
bella,  in  the  first  instance  for  tlie  purpose  of  discovering 
and  punishing  the  converts  from  Judaism  who  returned 
to  their  former  creed.  The  atrocities  of  which  it  was 
guilty  under  Torque mada  make  a  dark  and  bloody  page 
of  Spanish  history.^     It  grew  into  an  institution  eoex- 

I  Llorente,  Hut.  Critique  de  P  Inqumiion  d*  Espttgne  (IftlT-lS).  lioreotowai 
BecreUiy  of  the  InquL^ition,  and  having  Ziad  the  he^t  opporlunjties  for  the  in- 
mtigadon  of  Ur  history,  spent  several  years  in  the  prepararton  of  his  work. 
The  French  transIatioE  of  Pellier  was  maileuniltir  the  autlior's  eye.  Llorcate 
vrM  It  libeml  priest,  jji  sympathy  with  the  alma  of  the  French  Kevolutioxi,  and 
t,  supportfT  of  the  Bunaporle  rule  in  Spain.  Hi*  lndievcd  the  Inquifiition  to  '>e 
"  vicions  in  itf  principh?,  in  its  constitution,  and  in  it»  laws"  (Pref.,  p.  x.\  tad 
he  had  no  special  reverence  for  the  Popes.  Yet  at  the  timcf  of  the  compoaitioii 
oF  this  work,  his  relation  Ut  the  Catholic  Church  was  not,  as  it  afterwards  be- 
came, antapoiii?tic.  The  work  of  Llorente  has  been  nnfavorably  criticised  by 
Rnmari  Cnlholk  writ^ra^  especially  by  Hefele,  Der  CartHnal  Ximeius,  etc.  {3d 
•d.,  1B&1)|  p-  241  »eq.  Ilefete  insisLi,  in  the  firHt  plat^e,  that  Uie  Spanish  Inqui* 
titkn  wt«  predoniinantlyan  instrument  nf  the  government,  and  that  tht  Popei 
andMrored  ttx  check  the  Rwenties  of  foe  Holy  Office ;  and,  wjcoadly,  that  the 
durgMof  t;nie)ty  brought  agairutt  the  Inquisition  have  beeti  greatly  exaggerated. 
HefeleV  principal  p<viiit  i»  Uorewte'n  aneg-»d  miKalculntion  of  !he  number  of  vkj- 
tlms  of  the  Inrjajsition-  It  i«  In  oe  observed  the*  mo.it  nf  hia  nniniadveniioni 
apon  Llorente,  Hefelo  is  obliged  to  sustain  by  infonnatjon  which  Llorente  hiniMll 
furiiiabea.    Ilefele  eonstderv  that  Freacott  baa  erred  in  soiuc  particutarx,  Lbroi||^ 
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teiisivtj  witli  the  kingdom »  with  an  extremely  tyran:iical 

aod  cruel  aystein  of  admiiiistnition  ;  and  was  so  inter- 
woven with  the  civil  goveniiiifnt,  after  tho  humbling  nf 
the  nobles  and  the  deatrueticm  of  hbei-ty  in  the  cities, 
tliut  the  despotic  rule  of  (liurlos  V.  and  of  Pliilip  II,  could 
hardly  have  been  inainliiincd  without  it.  It  wiis  an  en- 
gine for  stifling  sedition  as  well  as  lunvsy.  Hence  it  vrns 
defended  by  the  Spanisli  at>ven'i^^us  against  objections  and 
eomplabits  of  the  Popes*  The  luquiaition,  in  the  form 
whieli  it  assumed  in  Italy,  under  the  auspices  of  Caraffa, 
differed  from  the  corresponding  institution  in  Spain,  in 
some  respects,  but  it  resembled  the  latter  in  superseding 
the  ordinaiy  tribunals  for  the  exercise  of  discipline,  and 
was  founded  on  the  siime  general  prineijjk'S.  Six  cardi- 
nals were  made  int|uisitor8  general,  with  power  to  consti- 
tute inferior  ti'ibunals,  and  with  authority,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Alps,  to  incarcerate  and  try  all  suspected  persons 
of  whatever  rank  or  order.  The  terrible  macliiner}^  of 
tliis  court  was  at  once  set  in  motion  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  i\m\  although  residtanee  wjis  olfered  in  Venice 
and  in  othei'  part-s  of  Italy,  tlie  Inquisition  gradually  ex* 
tended  its  sway  over  the  whole  penijisuLt.  The  result 
was  that  the  t>jKUi  profession  of  Protestantism  was  in- 
stantly suppressed.  In  1;"»42,  prior  to  the  formal  estab- 
lishmeut  of  the  Holy  Office,  Ochino  and  Peter  Maiiyr, 
luiwiUiug  longer  to  conceal  their  adhesion  to  the  Protes- 
tant faith,  and  being  no  longer  safe  in  Italy,  had  left  their 
country  and  found  refuge  with  the  Protestants  north  of 
the  Alps.  Equal  amazement  was  occasioned  when,  in 
VASy  Vergerio,  bishop  of  Capo  d'Istria,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction, who  had  been  employed  in  importiint  embassitja 

Ihe  influence  of  Llof«ntc.  PrencottV  acconnt  of  the  Inqnifdtion  in  tn  hu  Bht^mf 
(if  the  Htign  of  Fertltmtml  awl  Innhella^  i.  ch,  vii,  Ilefele  ha»  inuch  lo  say  of 
iTie  disfvisiition  f>f  the  .livvs  to  mnkt?  profeljrl*?,  whirh  l»*»  cnnsM^r*  ii  palliahor 
>f  (fj#>  rmirse  tHken  hy  Ihp  rnriiniitmn.  Put  tht^  vwt  Tdmlwr  of  insiiirfn?  J(?w 
»h  rouverta  lo  Chrisluinil y,  who  furnLshott  busiui'ca  to  tlie^jMuifiition,  pniva 
*ial  lh«'  "  pro^telyten-macluTci "  wa^  nut  s<i  luurli  on  Lhc  <sid<fir  (he  Jews, 
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by  the  Fupi^,  followed  their  exarapk'.  A  multitude  oi 
suspeuted  pej'soiis  fli'd  to  tliii  Grisoiia  and  to  other  parts  of 
SwitztrlainL  The  aaidemies  at  ^lodena  and  elsewhere 
were  bi»kt^u  up.  The  Duchess  of  Fernira  \vas  compelled 
to  part  from  all  f>f  her  Protestant  friends,  aiul  dependants, 
and  was  herself  subjected  to  constraint  by  her  husband. 
The  Protestant  church  of  Locarno  was  dilTeii  out»  under 
circumstances  of  great  hardship,  and  found  an  asylum  in 
SwitzerlfUid,  Imprisonment,  toiiiire,  and  the  flames  were 
everywhere  employed  for  tlie  destruction  of  lieterodox 
opinions.  At  Venice  t!ie  practice  was  to  take  the  uidiappy 
victim  out  upon  the  sea  at  midnight  and  to  place  him  on  a 
plank,  between  two  boats,  which  were  rowed  in  opposite 
chrections,  leaving  hiui  to  sink  beneatli  the  waves.  Many 
distinguished  men  were  banished  ;  others,  as  Aonio  Palea- 
rio  and  Carn*^accchi,  were  put  to  death.  The  Waldensian 
settlement  in  Calabria  was  barbarously  massacred.  One 
essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  jiart 
in  which  it  attained  to  surprishig  success^  was  the  sup- 
pression of  heretical  books.  The  booksellers  were  obliged 
to  purge  their  stock  to  an  extent  that  was  almost  ruinous 
to  their  business.  So  vigilant  was  the  detective  police  of 
the  Inquisition,  that  of  the  thousands  of  copies  of  the 
evangelical  book  on  the  *'  Benefits  of  Christ,"  it  was  long 
supposed  that  not  one  w^iis  left.^  It  is  only  witliin  a  re 
cent  period  that  a  few  surviving  copies  have  come  to  light. 
As  a  part  of  the  repressive  system  of  Cai*affa»  the  ''  In- 
dex "  of  prohibited  books  was  established.  Besides  the 
particular  authoi^s  and  books  which  were  condemned,  there 
was  a  Ust  of  more  than  sixty  jirinters,  all  of  whose  pub- 
hcations  were  prohibited.  Caraila  put  upon  the  Index 
the  Cotmlium  or  Advice^  which  in  connection  with  Sadolet 
AvA  others  he  himst-lf  hud  otT^red  to  Paul  IIL,  on  the 
nubjectof  a  rufurmation,  and  in  which  ecclesiiistiad  abuses 

s  MftcauJay.  in  Uifl  Rttitw  of  Rnnkt**  History  of  'te  Popa  (Ed,  Ret.,  1S40X 
Mid  ol  till*  ti.ck ;  '*  It  I*  uuw  as  ho{>«l4*Mly  toat  m  the  teccMUi  dec»de  of  Livy* 
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had  been  freely  censured.^  Later,  aader  tlie  auspices  of 
Sixtna  V,,  tlie  ''*  Index  Expiu'gatorius  "  arose,  for  the  con- 
demnation, not  of  entire  works,  bat  of  particular  passages 
in  permitted  books.  The  sweeping  persecution  which  waa 
andertaken  by  the  Catholic  Reaction  did  not  spare  tlie 
evangelical  Catholics,  whose  views  of  Justification  were 
iibnoxious  to  tlie  faction  that  had  gained  the  asoendenqy. 
They  were  regarded  and  treated  as  little  better  than 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Church.  Even  Cardinal  Pole, 
who  had  foreaken  England  rather  than  accede  to  the 
measures  of  Henry  YIIL,  and  had  been  made  Papal  Leg- 
ate and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  under  Mary,  was  in 
disgniee  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  siinult^ineoiis 
with  that  of  the  Queen,  Cardinal  Alorone,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Modeua,  charged  with  circulating  Paleario's 
book  on  the  Atonement,  mth  denying  the  merit  of  good 
works,  and  with  like  offenses,  was  imprisoned  for  about 
two  3  ears,  until  the  death  of  Paul  IV,,  in  1559,  set  him 
free.  The  characteristic  spuit  of  the  domiuimt  party  is 
seen  in  the  impracticable  demand  of  this  Pope  that  the 
sequestered  property  of  the  monasteries  in  England  should 
be  restored.  This  party  succeeded  in  virtually  extin- 
guishing Protestantism  in  Italy. 

In  Spain  a  hterary  spirit  had  early  arisen  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Arabic  schools.^  The  Erasmian  culture 
found  a  cordial  reception.  "  The  Cumplutensian  Poly- 
glot '*  was  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  that  reflects  much 
oredit  upon  Ciirdinal  Ximenes,  by  whom  it  was  issued. 
Vet,  he  was  opi>osed  to  rendering  the  Bible  into  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  jjeoplej  and  was  a  supporter  of  the  In- 
quiBition.  The  resentment  which  this  odious  tribunal 
awakened,  wherever  a  love  of  freedom  lingered,  predis- 

1  For  the  proof  of  tbJa,  see  McCrie,  p.  61. 
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ptmed  floino  to  the  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  which  it 
persecuted.  The  intercourse  with  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands,  into  which  many  Spaniards,  both  laymen 
and  clergy,  were  brought  from  the  common  relation  of 
these  countries  to  Charles  V.,  made  the  Protestant  doc- 
trines famihar  to  many,  of  whom  not  a  few  regarded 
them  with  favor.  It  was  observed  that  Spanish  ecclesiasi' 
tica  who  sojourned  in  England  after  the  marriage  of 
Phihp  11.  to  Mary,  came  back  to  their  country,  tinged 
with  the  heresy  which  they  had  gone  forth  to  oppose. 
Tlie  war  of  Charles  V.  against  Clement  VIL,  which  led 
to  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  Pon- 
tiff^ and  the  presence  of  a  great  body  of  Spanish  clergy 
and  nobles  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  the  Protes- 
tants presented  tlieir  noble  confession,  were  events  not 
without  a  favorable  influence  in  the  same  direction.  Aa 
early  as  1519,  the  famous  printer  of  Basel,.  John  Froben, 
sent  to  iSpain  a  collection  of  Luther's  tracts  in  Latin,  and 
during  the  next  year  the  Keformer's  commentary  on  the 
Galatiana,  in  which  his  doctrine  was  fully  exhibited, 
was  translated  into  Spanish.  Spanish  translations  of  the 
Bible  were  printed  at  Antwerp  and  Venice,  and  notwith- 
standing the  watchfukiess  of  the  Inquisition,  copies  of 
them,  as  well  as  other  publications  of  the  Protestants, 
were  introduced  into  Spain  in  large  numbers.  Some 
Spaniards  perished  abroad,  martyrs  to  the  Protestant 
faith ;  as  Jayme  Enzinas,  a  cultivated  scholar,  who  vn\a 
burned  at  Rome  in  1546,  and  Juan  Diaz,  who  was  assas- 
sinated in  Germany  by  a  fanatical  brother,  who  had  tried 
in  vain  to  convert  him,  and  who,  having  accomplished  hia 
act  of  bloody  fratricide,  escaped  into  Italy  and  was  pio- 
tocted  from  punishment.  It  was  at  Seville  and  Vaila- 
dolid  that  Protestantism  obtained  most  adherents,  ThoM 
who  adopted  the  reformed  intei'pretation  of  the  Gospel^ 
generally  contented  themselves  with  promulgating  it, 
without  an  open  attack  on  the  Catholic  theology  or  the 
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Cliurck  It  ^va8  tbe  doctrine  of  justification  by  faitk 
ilone  which,  here  ;is  in  Italy,  gained  most  currency.  In 
Seville  the  evangelical  views  were  introduced  by  Rod- 
rigo  de  Valero,  a  man  of  Kink  and  fashion,  whose  char- 
acter had  been  transformed  by  the  reception  of  them,  and 
who  promulgated  tlieni  in  convei-sation  and  in  expoeitions 
of  the  Scripture  t*y  private  circles.  He  was  saved  from 
the  flames  only  by  the  favor  of  persons  in  authority,  but 
waa  imprisoned  in  a  convent.  The  most  eminent  preach- 
ers of  the  city,  Dr.  Jolui  Egidius,  and  Coustantine  Ponce 
de  la  Fuente,  who  had  been  chaplain  of  the  Emperor, 
enlisted  in  the  new  movement.  The  predominant  opinion 
in  Seville  waa  on  the  side  of  this  real,  though  covert 
Protestantism.  It  found  a  reception,  also,  in  cloisters  of 
the  city»  especially  in  one  belonging  to  the  Hieronymites* 
Both  in  Seville  and  Valladolid  there  were  secret  churches, 
fully  organized,  and  meeting  in  privacy  for  Protestant 
wot^bip.  In  Valladolid  the  Protestant  cause  hiid  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  in  the  person  of  Augustine  Cazalla,  the 
Imperial  chaplain,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  1559.  There  were  probably  two  thousand  pei-sona 
in  various  parts  of  Spain  who  were  united  in  the  Prot* 
estant  faith  and  held  private  uaeetings  for  a  number  of 
5'ears.  A  large  proportion  of  tliem  were  persons  dis- 
tinguished for  their  rank  or  learning.  The  discovery*  of 
these  secret  iissociatiuns  at  Seville  and  Valladolid  stimu- 
lated the  Inquisition  to  redoubled  exertions.  The  flight 
of  many  facilitated  the  detection  of  others  who  remained. 
The  dungeons  were  filled  and  the  terrible  implements  of 
torture  were  used  to  extort  confessions  not  only  from  men, 
but  from  refined  and  delicately  trained  women.  In  1559 
and  1560,  two  great  aulas  dafS  were  held  in  the  two 
cities  where  heresy  had  taken  the  firmest  root.  The  cere- 
monies were  arranged  with  a  view  to  strike  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  sutTerors  themselves  and  of  the  great  throngs 
that  gathered  as  spectators  of  the  scene*    The  condemned 
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were  barued  aliYe,  those  wlio  woulJ  arcept  the  offices  of 
a  priest,  howevpi",  liavbig  the  privik^ge  of  bt^hig  strangled 
lief  ore  their  bodies  were  cast  into  the  fire.  The  King 
und  royal  family,  the  great  pei-souuges  of  the  court,  of 
both  sexes,  givve  countenance  to  the  pi"oeeeLling3  by  their 
presence.  Similar  autos  dafS  occurred  in  various  other 
phiees,  with  every  circumstance  calculated  to  inspire  feai 
in  the  beholders.  Tlie  officers  of  the  Inquisition  were  ao 
active  and  vigilant,  and  so  merciless,  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  any  who  were  inclined  to  Protestiint  opinioiiSj 
Bave  in  flight ;  and  even  this  was  difficult,  CovetousnesF 
allied  itself  to  fanaticism,  for  the  forfeiture  of  all  prop- 
erty Wiis  a  part  of  the  penalty  invariably  visited  upon 
Iiereay.  Thus  Protestantism  was  eradicated.^  The  re- 
straints laid  upon  liberty  of  teaching  smothered  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  country. 

In  Spain,  as  in  Italy,  the  persecution  did  not  sptu-e  the 
EvangeUcal  CathoUcs,  Among  these  was  Bartolomc  de 
Carranza,  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  Primate  of  Spain, 
who  had  stood  among  the  advocates  of  gratuitous  justifi- 
cation  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  had  accompanied 
Philip  If.  to  England  and  taken  paH  in  examining  Prot- 
estants who  perished  at  the  stake  under  Mary.  He 
was  denounced  to  the  Inquisition  and  imprisoned  at  Valla- 
dolid.  His  intimacy  with  Pole,  and  Avith  Morone,  Fla- 
minio,  and  other  eminent  Italians  who  wei'e  incKned  to 
evjingelical  doctrine,  was  one  fact  brought  upfigainst  hiLa. 
His  catechism,  partly  for  its  aUeged  leaning,  in  some 
points,  to  the  Lutheran  theolf»gy,  and  partly  because  it 
was  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  was  the  jirincipal  basis 
of  the  accusation.  He  was  charrred  "vvith  not  havinir  ac 
cused  before  the  Holy  OfHee  leading  Spanish  Protestants, 
of  whose  sentimtMits  he  had  privately  expressed  his  disap- 
probation.    At  the  end  of  seven  years  he  wiis  tidseu  tc 

1  Fnr  debiils  of  pencculJOfli  8««  Do  C4itroi,  3/KimM  ProitstnnU  (Lou  loo 
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Rome*  and  iifttT  various  delays,  Gregory  XIIL,  in  1576, 
pronounced  sentence,  finding  him  violently  suspected  of 
heresy,  prohibiting  his  cjitechism,  requirhig  him  to  abjure 
sixteen  Lutheran  articles,  and  suspendhig  him  from  liia 
office  far  five  jeiu-s.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  after 
having  been  for  eighteen  yeiirs  under  some  species  of  con* 
finement,  he  died.  A  piirt  of  the  material  of  aeousation 
against  Can-anza  was  derived  from  the  words  of  consola- 
tion which  he  had  addressed  to  the  dying  Emperor, 
Charles  V.,  at  the  convent  of  Yuste.  Kneeling  at  his 
bedside,  the  Archbishop,  holding  up  a  crucifix,  exclaimed: 
*'  Behold  Him  who  auaweiia  for  all !  There  is  no  more 
sin  ;  all  is  forgiven !  "  His  words  gave  offense  to  some 
who  were  present,  Villabni,  the  Emperor*s  favorite 
preacher,  who  followed,  reminded  his  royal  master  that  as 
he  was  born  on  the  day  of  St.  Matthew,  so  he  wi\8  to  die 
on  that  of  St.  Matthias.  With  such  iutercessoi-s,  it  wjia 
added,  he  had  notliing  to  fear.  **  Thus,"  writes  Mignet, 
"  the  two  doctrines  that  divided  the  world  in  the  age  of 
Charles  V.,  were  once  more  brought  before  him  on  the 
bed  of  death.'*  *  Besides  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  not 
less  than  eight  Spanish  bishops,  of  whom  the  most  had 
sat  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  twenty-five  doetors  of 
theology,  among  whom  were  persons  of  the  highest  emi- 
nence for  learning,  were  likewise  arraigned,  and  most  of 
them  obliged  to  make  some  retraction  or  submit  to  some 
public  humiliation. 

It  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  Cath- 
oHc  reaction  that  it  went  forward  in  spit^  of  the  want  of 
active  sympathy  on  the  part  of  certain  popes  %vith  its 
iavorite  measures,  or  the  inconsistency  of  then-  policy  with 
its  spirit  and  aims.  What  the  new  movement  required, 
and  the  result  towards  which  it  tended,  was  the  ui»ion  of 
the  CathoHc  powers ;  especially  an  alliance,  of  the  Pope 
%nd  Spaia.     When  Caraffa  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  aa> 

1  Ec bertfloa,  ffiit,  <if  Charks  V.  (PreBCOtt'a  ed.),  iii.  491,  493. 
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cended  the  Papal  tliroue,  Ms  strongest  passion  seonied  to 
oe  Itis  hatred  of  Charles  Y.  and  the  Spaniards*  With  all 
his  zeal  for  the  reform  of  which  he  had  heen  one  of  the 
earliest  promoters,  ho  advanced  his  relatives  to  high  sta- 
tions, not  from  that  selfish  amhition  from  which  nepotism 
had  previously  sprung,  but  in  order  to  carry  out  hi? 
schemes  of  hostility  to  Spain,  His  stoutest  defenders 
against  Alva  were  Germans,  most  of  whom  were  Protes- 
tants  ;  he  even  invoked  the  help  of  the  Turks.  The  do- 
feat  of  his  French  allies  at  St.  Quentin,  followed  by  the 
complete  success  of  Alva,  forced  upon  him  a  change  of 
pohcy.  Forthwith  he  resumed  with  absorbing  energy  hia 
enterprises  of  reform,  and  discarded  liis  relations,  whom 
he  had  found  to  be  treacherous.  This  was  the  end  of  the 
nepotism  which  so  long  had  brought  disgrace  und  weak- 
ness upon  the  Papal  office.  But  the  war  that  he  kindled 
aided  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Fi-anee  and  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  also  in  England.  His  political  schemes 
were  partly  responsible  for  his  arrogant  treatment  of  Eiiza- 
beth,  whom  he  did  not  wish  to  marry  Phihp,  and  whom  he 
did  wish  Mary  Stuart,  the  candidate  of  the  Guises,  to  sup- 
plant. In  Pius  IV.  (1559-65)  we  have  a  pontiff  who  per- 
sonally did  not  sympathize  much  with  the  Inquisition,  yet 
left  it  to  pursue  its  course  unhindered.  He  labored  to 
unite  the  Catliolic  world,  and  succeeded  in  pacifying  the 
divisions  in  the  Council  of  Trent  by  skillful  negotiations 
with  the  different  sovereigns,  Pius  V.  (1566-72)  was  a 
devoted  representative  of  the  rigid  party,  was  zealous  on 
the  one  hand  for  the  reformation  of  the  Papal  court,  and 
on  the  other  for  the  destruction  of  lieretics.  He  induced 
Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence  to  deliver  up  to  him  Caniesecehi, 
in  accomplished  literary  man,  who,  influenced  by  Valdez, 
»d  early  favored  Protestantism,  and  had  him  brought  to 
klome,  whei'e  he  was  beheaded  and  his  body  coounitted  tc 
the  flames.*  He  approved  of  Alva's  doings  in  the  Neth 
1  McCrie,  R^.  im  rials,  p.  SO. 
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erlanJt;.  Ciradimlly  the  Fitpiicy  came  to  join  hands  with 
Spam  in  the  gi'and  effort  to  overcome  Protestantism. 
Sixtus  V.  excouimQiiicated  Henry  IV.  of  France  (1385). 
He  lent  his  moat  eai*nest  cooperation  to  the  effort  to  con- 
quer England  by  the  Armada.  He  wiis  heart  and  soul 
with  Guise  and  the  League,  and  upon  thtj  assassination  of 
Guise,  excommunicated  Henry  HI.  If  he  listened  favor- 
ably to  the  efforts  made  to  induce  him  to  absolve  and 
recognize  Henry  of  Navarre,  hi  a  inclinations  in  this  di- 
rection were  overcome  by  the  energetic  remonstrances  of 
Philip*^  It  was  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Papacy  that 
gtrongly  affected  the  Catholic  adlierents  of  Navarre,  and 
confirmed  them  in  the  disposition  to  require  of  him  a  pro- 
fession of  the  Catholic  faitli. 

Nothing  can  be  more  stnking  than  the  change  in  the 
intellectuul  spirit  jf  Italy,  as  we  approach  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century ^^  The  old  ardor  in  the  study  and  imi- 
tation of  the  ancients  has  i>a-sse*l  away.  Even  the  rever- 
ence that  spared  the  architectural  remains  of  antiquity  is 
supplanted,  in  the  miud  of  Sbttus  V.,  for  example,  by  the 
desire  to  rear  edifices  that  may  rival  them.  A  zeal  for 
independent  investigation,  especially  in  natural  science, 
takes  the  place  *>f  antiquarian  scholarship  ;  but  this  new 
seic'utific  spirit,  which  L*fttni  took  a  speculative  turn,  was 
checked  and  repressed  by  the  ecclesiastical  rulers,  Loy- 
vlty  to  the  Church,  and  a  rehgious  temper,  in  the  strict 
form  which  tlie  Catholic  restoration  engendered,  pene- 
trated society.  Poetry,  painting,  and  music  were  at  once 
renovated  and  moulded  by  the  rehgious  influence,  Tasso, 
who  chose  a  pious  crusader  fnr  the  hero  of  Ids  poem,  the 
school  of  Caraccj,  Dnmeniehino,  and  Guido  Reni,  Pates- 
tnna,  the  great  composer,  suggest  the  revolution  in  public 
feeling  and  taste  in  this  age,  in  contrast  with  the  age  ol 


*  Ruike,  ItiMovjf  of  the  Po/t€*f  u  387  Buq.,  ti.  128  ■»].»  ill.  Il5  seq. 
lifcofSuclM  I*  (187f). 
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die  Renaissance,  The  papal  court,  in  its  restored  strict 
neas  and  sobriety,  raaiiifcsted  its  entire  subjection  to  the 
new  movement.  In  ;i  cliiinicter  like  Carlo  BoiToir.eo»  the 
counter-reformation  appears  in  a  characteristic  but  pe» 
culiarly  attractive  light.  Of  noble  birth,  and  with  temp- 
tations to  sensual  indulgence  thrown  in  his  patli.  he  d(^ 
vot4;d  himself  to  a  religious  life  with  unwavering  fidelity. 
The  nephew  of  Pius  V.,  offices  of  the  highest  responsi- 
bility were  forced  upon  liiin,  which  he  discharged  witli  so 
exemplary  diligence  and  faithfulneaa,  that  such  as  were 
inclined  ti>  envy  or  to  censure  were  compelled  to  applaud. 
But  he  welcomed  the  day  when  he  could  lay  tliem  down, 
and  give  himself  wholly  to  his  diocese  of  Milan,  where  he 
waa  archbishop.  His  untiring  perseverance  in  works  of 
charity  and  reform,  his  visitations  to  remote,  mountainous 
vilh\ges,  in  the  eai'e  of  his  flock,  his  zeal  for  educatiou,  his 
devoutness,  caused  hira  to  be  styled,  in  the  bull  that  can- 
onized him,  an  angel  in  human  form.  His  exertions  in 
making  proselytes,  and  his  willingness  to  persecute  heresy ^ 
are  less  jigi'eeable  to  contemplate ;  but  they  were  essential 
features  of  the  Catholic  reaction. 

The  Jesuits  first  established  themselves  in  force  in  Italy, 
and  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  their  colonies.  "  Out  of  the 
visionary  schcJueB  of  Ignatius,"  says  Rimke,  "  arose  an  in- 
Btitution  of  siiigul;irly  practical  tendency;  out  of  the  con- 
versions wrought  by  his  asceticism,  an  institution  framed 
with  all  the  ju.st  and  accurate  calculation  of  wcrklly  pi*u- 
di'uce."  The  educatiou  of  youth,  especially  those  of 
higher  rank,  quickly  feU,  to  a  large  extent,  into  their 
fi:inds.  Their  system  of  intellectual  training  was  actturd- 
iiig  to  a  strict  method  ;  but  their  schools  were  pervaded 
by  their  peculiar  religious  spirit.  It  waa  lai"goly  through 
heir  influence  that  the  profane  or  secular  tone  of  cultin'1% 
hat  had  prevailed  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  was  superseded 
,4Y  a  culture  in  which  reverence  for  religion  and  the 
Chur<di  was  a  vital  element      From  th«  two  prninflulai 
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the  new  order  extended  its  influence  into  the  other  coon- 
tries  of  Europe.  They  formed  a  great  standing  army,  in 
the  serrfce  of  the  Pope,  for  the  propagation  of  Catholi- 
iiBin.  The  University  of  Vienna  wa^  placed  under  thoir 
dirnction  ;  they  established  themselves  at  Cologne  and 
Ingolstadt  and  Prague,  and  from  these  centres  opemti'd 
writh  great  Buecess  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  Rhen- 
ish provinces,  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  The  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  partly  from  worldly  and  partly  from  religious 
motives,  enhsted  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  re- 
action, and  made  himself  its  champion.  In  the  eeelesias- 
tical  st:it(\«i  of  Germany,  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  was 
reawakened,  and  the  toleration  promised  to  ProtestiUita 
by  the  Peace  of  Augsburg,  was  fi'equently  violated. 
The  Popes,  in  this  period,  were  liberal  in  their  conces- 
sions to  the  Catholic  princes,  who  found  their  profit  hi 
helping  forward  the  reactionary  movement.  In  the  last 
quarti.'r  of  t!ie  sixteenth  century,  mainly  by  the  labors  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  violent  measures  which  they  in- 
stigated, the  tide  was  turned  against  Protestantism  in 
Southern  Germany,  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Poland,  and 
Hungary.  In  these  countries.  Protestantism  had,  on 
the  whole,  gained  the  ascendency*  Together  with  Bel- 
gium and  France,  they  constituted  "  the  great  debatable 
land,"  where  the  two  confessions  struggled  for  the 
mastery.  In  all  of  them,  Catholicism,  with  its  new 
forces,  was  triumphant.  The  Jesuits  did  much  to  pro- 
mote that  increased  excitement  of  Catholic  feeling  in 
France,  which  showed  itself  in  the  slaughter  of  St. 
Bartholomew  and  the  wars  of  the  League.  From 
Douay,  the  estiiblishment  founded  by  Cardinal  William 
Allen,  they  sent  out  their  emissaries  into  England, 
The  order  was  active  in  Sweden,  and,  for  a  time,  had 
lome  prospect  of  winning  that  kingdom  back  to  the 
Catholic  fold.  Wherever  they  did  not  prevail,  they 
iharpened   the   mntiial    antagonism   of   the  rival  confcd- 
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dons.  The  progress  of  the  CathoHc  restoration  waa 
aided,  CBpecklly  in  Germany,  by  the  quarrels  of  Proles- 
taut  theologians.  The  mutual  hostility  of  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  appeared,  in  sojue  cases,  to  outweigh  their 
oommon  opposition  to  Rome. 


The  question  has  often  been  asked,  why,  after  so  rapid 
an  advance  of  Protestantism  for  a  half  century,  a  limit 
should  then  have  been  set  to  its  progress  ?  Why  was  it 
mi  able  to  overstep  the  bounds  which  it  reached  in  the  fii-sl 
age  of  its  existence  ?  Macaulay  has  handled  this  ques- 
tion in  a  spirited  essay,  in  which,  with  certain  reasons, 
which  are  pertinent  und  valuable,  is  coupled  a  singidar  de- 
nial that  tlie  knowledge  of  religion  is  progressive,  or  at  all 
dependent  upon  tlie  grneral  enlightenment  of  the  human 
mind.  Apart  from  liis  paradoxical  speculation  on  this 
last  point,  his  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  arrest  of 
the  progress  of  Protestantism,  though  eloquent  and 
Taluubie,  is  quite  incomplet'e.  The  principal  causes  of 
this  event  we  deem  to  be  the  following :  — 

1,  The  ferment  that  attended  the  rise  of  Protestantism 
must  eventually  lead  to  a  crystallizing  of  parties  ;  and 
this  must  raise  np  a  bturrier  in  the  way  of  the  further 
spread  of  the  new  docti'ine.  Profcestaiitisin  was  a  move- 
ment of  reform,  aiising  within  the  Church .  At  the  out- 
set, multitudes  stood,  in  relation  to  it,  in  the  attitude  of 
inquirers.  They  were  more  or  less  favorably  inclined  to 
it.  What  course  they  would  take,  might  depend  on  the 
influences  to  which  they  would  happeu  to  be  exposed. 
They  were  not  immovably  attached  to  the  old  system  ; 
they  were  open  to  persujision.  But  as  the  conflict  became 
warm,  men  were  more  and  more  prom  jit  cd  to  take  sides, 
and  to  range  themselves  under  one  or  the  other  banner. 
This  period  of  Ouetuation  and  conversion  would  naturally 
come  to  an  end.  As  soon  as  the  spirit  of  party  was  thus 
awakened,  it  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  further  progress  of 
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the  new  opmions ;  for  this  spint  commtmicated  itself  from 
fatLer  to  son. 

2.  The  puUtieal  arrangi'meiits  which  were  adopted  in 
different  countries,  in  coiisequence  of  the  religious  division, 
all  tended  to  euiiiiiie  Proteshmtisui  witliiii  the  limits  wLieli 
it  hud  early  iittiujicd.  This  is  a  poiiit  of  great  importimt  e, 
and  ia  not  noticed  by  Mac-auhiy.  In  Geruiaiiy,  tlie  nego- 
tiiitious  and  disputes  jiruduced  by  the  religious  ccntest, 
issued  in  the  adoption  of  the  principle,  "  cujiis  regie,  ejus 
religlo;''  the  religion  of  the  State  shall  conform  to  that 
of  the  prince.  This  principle,  however,  would  not  have 
aviuled  to  arrest  Prutestantisni.  But  the  **  ecclesiastical 
reservation"  did  thus  avail,  since  the  conversion  of  an 
ecclesiastical  ruler  to  the  new  faith  was  attended  with  no 
iiuijortant  gain  to  tlie  Protest^tnt  cause:  lie  must  vac^ite 
his  ofiice.  The  whole  tendency  of  political  arrangements 
in  Gernuiuy  was  to  build  up  a  wall  of  separation  between 
the  two  confessions,  and  to  protect  the  territory  of  each 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  other.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  spirit  of  propagandism  did  not,  generally 
ape:dving^  characterize  Protest*mtism.  The  Protestants* 
especiall}  in  Germany,  were  satisfied  if  they  could  be  left 
to  develop,  without  interference,  theu'  own  sptem.  The 
utmost  limit  of  theii*  demand  was  room  for  its  natiuul 
expanbitm,^  In  the  Netherlands,  the  separation  of  the 
W'alluon  provinces  from  the  other  states,  and  the  ad* 
herence  of  the  former  to  Spain,  could  have  no  other  result 
than  to  periH'taate  their  comiection  with  the  Catholic 
rhuivh.  In  France,  the  civil  Wat's  and  the  politictd  set* 
tUMuent  to  whicl)  they  led,  resulted  hi  the  formation  of 
the  Huguenots  into  a  compact  body,  formidable  for 
defense,  but  p<»werl<^ss  for  the  propagation  of  their  faith. 

*  *'  WIc  wir  uftcr  beinerkt,  der  rroteMHntiJtmns  int  nicht  Vkehrendc^r  Nntuf 
£.«  urint  »it:U  jcde*  Bcltritts,  der  atis  reberziMigung  entsprinj^,  nls  cith's  Knrt 
ffanufjt  soiiuT  mitcn  Sflclie  freiuii:  sunst  abcr  sc\vm  r.ttfrictlcn  »eJn,  wenn  niii 
Relbfir  vrr^lMttrl  \A,  well  unjjtirrt  V(»n  rn-nxliT  laiiwfrknnp  siu  eiitwickdii 
Dioa  wur  ua^  woiiucU  iliu  eviingi'tiMlicn  Fiir>'tcn  voiii  cr>ict4  Augt'iibli^jk  &ii  ^UtjU 
#n/'— TUnke,  Dndsche  Grichichtf,  \\  373 
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S,  Thf  ('nMnter-ivf(«nii:»lion  in  tlio  OutlinlieCliurch,  by 
I'foiovhig  the  gross  nhiisos  which  had  hceii  tho  object  of 
righteous  conipl:iint,  took  a  formidable  woapon  from  the 
liaiids  of  tho  I'rntt'stants.  At  the  same  time,  the  apathy 
of  the  old  Chnreh  was  broken  up,  the  attention  of  iti 
]nlei*s  was  no  longer  nhsorhod  in  ambitious  schemes  of 
j[>ohties,  or  in  the  gi'atifieation  of  a  literary  ta^te,  wliieh 
made  the  Papal  court  a  rendezvous  of  authoi's  and  artists  ; 
but  a  profound  zojd  for  the  doctrines  and  forms  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  pervaded  and  united  all  ranks 
of  its  disciples. 

4.  While  this  eoncentration  of  forces  was  taking 
place  on  the  Catliolic  side,  Protestants  more  and  more 
wasted  their  strength  in  contests  with  one  another. 
Their  mutual  intolerance  facilitated  the  advance  of  their 
common  enemy.  Moreover,  the  warm,  religious  feeling 
that  animated  the  early  Reformers  and  the  princes  who 
defended  their  cause,  passed  away  to  a  considerable 
degree,  and  wits  succeeded  by  a  theological  rigidness,  or 
a  selfisli,  political  spirit.  The  appearance  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  Maurice  of  Saxony,  in  so  marked  contrast  'wnth 
the  Electors  who  listened  to  the  voice  of  Luther,  and 
even  with  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse,  indicates  the 
advent  of  an  era  when  a  more  politic  and  selliBh  temper 
disphices  the  simplicity  of  religious  principle.  Queen 
Elizabeth^  with  her  lukewarm  attachment  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and  her  mendacious,  crooked  policy,  is  a  pooi 
representative  of  the  religious  character  of  Protestantism. 
How  much  more  intense  and  consistent  was  the  religious 
zeal  of  the  secular  leader  of  the  Catholic  restoration, 
Philip  IL  I  The  ardor  of  Protestants  spent  itself  in 
domestic  discord,  at  the  very  time  when  the  ardor  of 
Catholicism  was  exerted,  \vith  undivided  energy,  against 
them. 

6.  Tlie  better  organization  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch  waa 
9   signal    advantage   in    the    battle  with    ProteatantiBiii 
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which  was  divided  into  as  many  clmrcheB  ris  there  were 
political  cotnmitnitios  tlmt  embrnced  the  new  dactrine 
On  the  Catholic  side  there  could  be  a  plan  of  operations, 
having  respect  not  to  a  single  country  alone,  a  separate 
portion  of  the  field  of  combat,  but  formed  upon  a  enrvey 
of  tlie  whfde  situation,  and  carried  out  with  sole  reference 
tf  a  united  success. 

6.  Another  source  of  power  in  the  Catholic  Church 
grew  out  of  the  habit  of  availing  itself  of  all  varieties 
of  religious  tempertinient,  of  turning  to  the  best  account 
the  wide  diversity  of  talents  and  character  which  is  de- 
veloped within  its  fold.  The  dispassionate  and  astute 
politician,  the  laborious  scholar,  the  subtle  and  skillful 
polemic,  the  fiery  enthusiast,  are  none  of  them  rejected, 
but  all  of  them  assigned  to  a  work  suited  to  tlieir  respec- 
tive capacities.  Men  as  dissimilar  as  Bellarmine  and 
Tgniitius  were  engiiged  in  a  common  cause,  and  were 
even  within  the  sjinie  fraternity.  This  custom  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  often  attributed  to  a  profound  policy. 
But  whatever  sagiicity  it  may  indicate,  it  is  probably  due 
less  t^  the  calculjitions  of  a  far-sighted  policy,  than  to 
iin  habitual  principle,  or  way  of  thinking  in  religion, 
which  is  inherent  in  the  genius  of  Catholicism,  It  hiis 
been  justly  observed  that  men  of  the  type  of  Wesley, 
who,  among  Protestants,  have  been  forced  to  become 
the  founders  of  distinct  religious  hodies,  would  have 
found  within  the  Catholic  Church,  had  they  been  born 
there,  hospitable  treatment  and  congenial  employment. 
The  host  that  wjis  marshalled  under  the  command  of 
the  Pope,  for  the  defense  of  Catholicism,  was  like  an 
army  that  includes  light-armed  skirmishers  and  heavy- 
armed  artillerj^men,  swift  cavalry^  and  spites  who  can  pen 
etrate  the  camp  and  pry  into  the  counsels  of  the  enemy. 

7.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  Southern  Europe  there 
was  manifested  a  more  rooted  attachment  to  the  UomaD 
Catholic  system,  than  existed  among  the  nations  which 
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idopted  till'  Reformation.  In  Germany,  tlie  common 
people  gl:uUy  hoard  the  teaching  of  Luther.  Protes- 
tantism tliere  had  ninch  of  the  character  of  a  national 
movement.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  it  was  mainly  the  let- 
tered class  that  received  the  new  doctrine.  Below  a 
certain  griide  of  cultnre,  few  were  affected  by  it.  Even 
in  Fmnce,  which  had  something  like  a  middle  position 
between  the  two  currents  of  opinion,  it  was  the  intel- 
ligent middle  class^  together  with  scholars  and  nobles, 
that  furnished  to  Protestantism  its  adherents.  In  Italy 
and  Spain,  the  new  doctrine  did  not  reach  down  to  the 
springs  of  national  life.  Moreover,  it  is  remiirkable  that 
in  these  nations  which  remained  Catholic,  so  many  who 
went  so  far  as  to  receive  the  evangelical  doctrine  substan- 
tially as  it  was  held  by  the  Protestants,  were  not  im* 
pelled  to  eaat  off  the  polity  or  woi-ship  of  the  old 
Church.  This  circumstance  is  far  from  being  wholly 
due  to  timidity.  The  outward  forms  of  Protestantism 
were  le.ss  necessary,  leas  congenial  to  them ;  the  outward 
fonns  of  Catholicism  were  less  obnoxious.  Even  in 
France,  this  same  phenomenon  appeared  in  the  circle 
that  early  gathered  about  Lef^vre  and  Brigonnet,  and 
especially  in  Margaret  of  Navarre  and  her  followers. 
The  doctrine  of  gratuitous  salvation  through  the  merit-a 
of  Christ,  the  inwardness  of  piety,  as  fostered  by  the 
evangelical  doctrine,  were  gi*ateful  to  them  ;  but  they 
were  not  moved  to  renounce  the  government  or  the 
sacraments  of  tlie  Church,  or  to  affiliate  themselves  with 
the  ProtcHtant  body. 

^Vlien  all  these  circumstances  are  contemplated,  it  will 
cease  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  Protestantism,  after 
its  first  great  victories  were  won,  halted  in  its  course  and 
was  at  length  shut  up  within  fixed  boundaries. 

But  the  Catholic  party  were  destined  to  suffer  from 
internal  discord.  Before  the  close  of  the  century,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ignatius,  wlin  were  serai-Pela^an  in  their  tW 
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ology,  beoamo  involvpcl  in  a  hot  strife  with  tlie  Dominicans, 
who  in  common  witli  their  master,  Aqninas,  were  nearer 
to  Angustine  in  their  view  of  the  relation  of  gi'ace  to  free- 
will. The  theological  conflict  that  was  thus  kindled,  waa 
of  long  continuance,  and  brought  serious  disasters  upon 
the  Catholic  Church,  and,  in  its  ultimate  effect,  upon  the 
Jesuit  order.  This  was  one  of  a  number  of  adverse  in- 
fluences which  conspired  finally  to  paralyze  the  Catholic 
Reaction,  and  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  oounter-refoniM 
tioo. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE     STRUGGIiB    OP    PBOTESTANTISM    IN    THE    SSYEH 
TEENTH    CENTUBY. 

The  Catholic  Reaction,  of  which  the  Pope  was  the 
spiritual,  and  Philip  11.  the  secular  chief,  experienced  a 
terrible  reverse  in  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and 
the  failure  of  that  gigantic  project  for  the  conquest  of 
England.  The  establishment  of  Henry  IV.  on  the  throne 
of  France  was  a  still  more  discouraging  blow.  France, 
tlie  Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain  were  the  principal 
tlieatre  of  the  effoiis  which  had  for  their  end  the  political 
predominance  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  and  the  spiritual 
supremacy  of  Rome.  The  struggle  of  Protestantism  con- 
tinues through  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Gradually  the  Catholic  Reaction  expended  its 
force,  and  political  motives  and  ideas  subordinated  the 
impulses  of  fanaticism. 

The  principal  topics  to  be  considered  are  the  thirty 
years^  war ;  the  English  revolutions ;  the  domestic  and 
f(jreign  policy  of  Richelieu  and  of  Louis  XIV.  The  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  falls  principally  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  the  period  following  the  great 
European  settlement,  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Yet  some 
notice  of  this  reign  is  requisite  for  a  fuU  view  of  the 
conflict  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism.^ 

Charles  V.  had  found  himself  deceived  in  his  political 

^  Hau.oser,  Geschichte  det  ZeUalters  d.  Reformation  (1868).  Von  IUuin«r, 
dest'hichte  Furojxis  sell  d.  En/h  d.  15.  Jahr-^  vol.  lii.  Laurent,  Le$  National. 
i/M,  1. 1,  ch.  ir.  Itanke,  Geschichte  77alletuteitM  {:ii\  ed.,  1872  Carlyle,  Hi$tor% 
^f  Frederic  ll.y  vol.  i.,  b.  iii.,  cinps.  xir..  xvi 
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calriilHtloiiR,  ;iinl  li:Lf!lt'«1  Uy  llie  nior;il  forco  of  the  Prat 
estaiit  faitli  in  GrriiMiny.  His  r»ial  tVf<':tt  in  tlie  attempt 
to  siibjuguti'  the  l*r(»te.st:iiits  luft  tlie  Empire  weak.  It 
19  not  true  tliiit  (iennany  lost  its  political  unity  tb rough 
the  Ri'fHrniiitiiiu*  f*»r  this  unity  Wiis  practioully  |jone 
before:  rather  is  it  true  that  then  it  saerificed  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  recovering  its  unity  ami  of  phuiing  it  on  lui  on* 
during  foimdatinn.  The  Refonnjitinn  in  Germany,  more 
than  in  any  other  country,  eiuauated  not  from  statesmen 
and  ruh^ra,  but  fr<3ni  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  wjui 
hindered  from  lieing  universal  by  the  obstacles  cast  in  it« 
way  and  by  its  uvm  internal  divisions. 

The  Peace  of  Augsburg,  unsatisfactory  as  its  provis- 
ions were  to  both  parties,  effected  its  end  !is  long  as 
the  emperors  were  impartial  in  their  adinmistration. 
This  was  true  of  Ferdinand  I.,  whose  accession  was 
resisted  by  Paul  IV.,  the  enemy  of  his  House  j  and  it 
was  true  especially  of  Maximilian  IL,  wlio  was  himself 
strongl}'  inclined  to  Protestant  opinions,  and  was  openly 
charged  with  lieresy  by  Catholic  zealots.  Under  his 
btjlerant  sway,  Protestantism  spread  over  Austria,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rural  and  secluded  valleys  of  the 
Tyrol.  Charles  V.  Inid  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  wish  to  hand  dowTi  the  imperial  crown  to  his  son 
Philip.  Philip,  in  his  fanatical  exertions  jigainst  Protes- 
tantism, did  not  receive  countx?nance  or  support  from  the 
Austrian  brinieh  of  his  family.  The  cruelties  of  Alva  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  massiicre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
were  condemned  and  deplored  by  the  Emperor.  Philip 
was  so  afraid  that  Maximilian  himself  would  join  the 
Protestants^  that  lie  deemed  it  necessary  to  dissuade  him, 
bj  the  must  pressing  exhortations,  from  taking  such  a 
itep.  While  the  contest  was  raging  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  between  the  Huguenots  and  their  enemies  in  Fnmce 
the  Lutherans  ut  Germany  remained  for  the  most  }>an 
neutral.     Tlicir  hnstllity  to  Calvinism  had   much  to  tic 
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in  rleteniiioitig  their  positimi.  Tlii'y  were  warned  by 
William  of  Oraiigt*  mid  other  Protestants  abroad,  that 
the  cause  was  one^  and  that  if  Catholic  fanaticism 
were  nnt  checked,  Germany  wonld  be  the  nex.t  victim. 
In  the  latter  portion  of  Maximilian's  reign,  which  was 
from  15G4  to  1570,  the  Jesnits  came  in,  and  disturbances 
Rrose.  Rudolph  IL,  his  successor,  had  been  brouglit 
up  in  Spain,  and  was  under  the  indneiiee  of  this  Onler. 
The  same  spirit  characterized  Matthias^  %vho  followed 
nejft.  In  con3c(]ii[>nce  of  the  incnmpetonce  of  Rudolph, 
the  government  of  Austria  and  Hungary  had,  during  hia 
life,  been  t;dien  fri>m  him  and  givL^n  to  Matthias,  and  he 
in  turn  gave  way,  in  like  manner,  to  his  cousin  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  of  Styria,  a  bigoted  Catholic  (1619-37). 
Ferd:n:inil  an<l  Muxiuiilian,  l>uke  of  Havana,  were  the 
rtovoted  chain i>ion3  of  the  Catholic  Reaction.  Matthias 
had  been  compelled  to  grant  a  letter  patent  to  the 
Bohemians,  which  gave  them  full  religious  toleration 
and  cttual  rights  with  the  Catholics.  Violations  of  the 
Religious  Peace  in  Germany  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics 
were  frequent.  Bishops  and  Catholic  cities  di-ove  out 
their  Protestant  subjoeta  and  abolished  Protestant  wor- 
fihip.  llie  indignation  of  the  Protestants  tliroughout 
Germ:uiy  wiLS  excited  by  the  treatment  of  the  free  city 
of  Donanworth,  which  was  exclusively  Protestant,  and 
refused  to  allow  processions  from  a  Catholic  convent, 
tlie^e  being  inconsistent  with  a  former  agreement.  The 
city  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
Bavarian  Duke  marched  tigainst  it  vith  an  overwhelming 
f<»rce,  I'xchided  Protestant  worship,  and  incorponited  the 
town  with  his  own  territories  (1607).  Complaints  were 
made  ou  the  Catholic  side  of  infractions  of  the  Ecclesi««- 
tiral  Proviso,  which  ordained  that  benefices  should  be 
vacated  hv  incumbents  who  slmuld  embnice  Protestant- 
iftm.  The  Protestants  had  permitted  the  Emperor,  in 
the  peace  of  Augsburg,  on  his  ovm  authority,  to  affirm 
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th«^  Proviso,  wliicli  they  th(»mselv**8  at  the  Siime  time 
firmly  rofiiacil  to  iuhtpt ;  just  as  tbo  imperial  declaration 
for  tlie  protection  nf  Protestiuit  coininunities  within  the 
jimsdit'tion  of  Catliolic  prelates,  had  been  permitted  by 
the  other  party.  Protestant  prineea  had  given  to  bene 
fice^  lying  near  them,  which  had  akeady  been  gained  to 
tlie  Refoniiation,  bishops  or  fuiininistratora  from  their 
oAFn  kinsmen  ;  and  at  the  diets  they  urged  the  complete 
abolishment  of  all  such  restrictions  upon  religious  free- 
d<im.*  But  the  Proviso  was  rigidly  enforced  in  the  case 
of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  who  went  over  to  Protestiint- 
ism  in  1582.  The  outrage  perpetrated  against  Donau- 
worth  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
(1608),  a  League  into  which,  however^  all  the  Protes- 
tiint  States  did  not  enter,  and  which  from  the  beginning 
was  weakly  organized.  But  the  Catholic  League,  which 
was  formed  to  oppose  it,  under  the  leadership  of  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria,  was  firmly  cemented  and  full  of 
energy.  On  the  Protestant  side,  in  addition  to  other 
Bfjurces  of  discord,  the  hostility  of  the  strict  Luthei-ana 
to  the  Calviiiists  was  a  cruitinual  aud  fruitful  cause  of 
division.  The  Bohemians  revolted  against  Ferdinand 
IL  in  1618,  when  their  religious  liberties  were  violated, 
and  *'  accortling  to  the  good  old  Bohemian  custom,"  aa 
one  of  the  nobles  expressed  it,  flung  two  of  the  imperial 
cor\ncilors  out  of  the  mndow.  When,  shortly  after,  on 
the  death  of  Matthias,  Ferdinand  became  his  successor, 
the  Boheuiiaus  refused  to  acknowledge  liim  as  their 
king,  and  gave  the  crown  of  Bohemia  to  Frederic  V., 
th<^  Elector  Palatine,  and  the  son-in-law  of  James  L 
of  England.  Ferdinand,  a  nursling  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  early  taken  a  vow  to  extirpate  heresy  in  his  do- 
mini  ^n^,  which  he  had  kept,  up  to  the  measure  of  his 


^  Gieseler,  iv.  I-  1,  §  11.  Upon  tlie  history  and  inteqiretation  of  the  EcclestM 
lical  Reservation^  see  Uniike,  DtuUche  Ge*cJiiclUf  v,  355,  274  acq,  (  Werktp  Tif 
r  KjqOf  Gieftuler,  tv.  i-  1,  §  0  and  u.  40. 
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ability,  threw  Limself,  as  much  from  necessity  as  from 
-.hoice,  into  the  arms  of  the  Ciitholic  League.  He  mani- 
Eested  hia  ardor  in  the  CatlioUc  cause  by  au  assiduoua 
attention  tD  religious  services.  For  example^  he  took 
part  in  a  procession  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  rain, 
emulating  thus  the  zeal  which  the  Emperor  Julian  dis- 
played in  celebrating  the  rites  of  heathenism.  Thus  the 
Austrian  imperial  house  took  up  the  work  widch  had 
)"'i'ii  laid  down  by  Charles  V.»  of  defending  and  propa- 
gating Catht^licism,  in  alliance  with  the  Church.  The 
Catliolic  Reaction,  which  had  found  a  representative  in 
Plu!*^p  IL,  foimd  another  leader  in  the  Emperor;  and 
lh(i  two  branches  of  the  Hapsburg  family  were  more 
united  in  religious  S3'iiipathies.  The  Elector,  Frederic, 
with  his  obtrusive  Calvinism,  and  with  a  court  whose 
I'ustoms  and  manners  were  not  congenial  with  Bohemian 
feeling  —  receiving  little  support,  moreover,  from  the 
l*roteatant  princes  or  from  England  —  sutTured  a  com- 
plete defeat.  Liithei*au  prejudices  and  the  fear  of  coun- 
tenancing rebellion  and  the  revolutionary  spirit,  deprived 
liim  of  his  natural  allies.  The  result  Wiia  that  Bohemia 
Wits  alnindoned  to  Jire  and  sword.  In  the  frightful  perse- 
cution which  had  for  its  object  the  ei'aJication  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  in  tire  protracted  wars  that  ensued  upon 
it,  the  pojnilation  was  reduced  from  about  four  milbons 
to  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  !  It  was 
only  when  thv.  Palatinate  was  conquered  and  devas- 
tated ;  1  when  tht'  electoral  rank  was  transferred  to  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  with  it  the  territories  of  Frederic, 
ex<*of»t  what  was  given  to  Spain  ;  and  when  the  enter- 
prise of  banishing  Protestiintism  was  actively  undertaken 
by  the  combined  agency  of  the  troops  of  the  League  and 
^f  Jesuit  priests,  that  the  Protestant  powera  took  up 
the  ojinse  of  the  fugitive  Elector.  Iji  1025,  England 
jlollaiid,  and  Denmark  entered  ii^io -an  alliance  for  h* 
I  The  H«idelb«fg  Ubrify  wta  camad  uff  to 
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rebtoHition.  Chmtiau  IV.  of  IXMimiirk  was  dtfeated, 
and  the  Djiiiisb  iiitvrventiun  failed.  By  robbing  Fred- 
eric of  tbc  electoral  dignity  and  coiiferriii*^  it  on  the 
Bavui-ian  Duke,  a  majority  in  the  electonil  body  was 
iicquirL-d  by  tlit?  Ciitliolics.  But  tliu  power  and  stiitioii 
which  the  Duke  gained,  sepiimted,  in  important  partic- 
ulars, bis  interests  from  those  of  Ferdinand.  It  was 
til  rough  the  aid  of  Wallenstt'in  and  liis  consumtuate 
abilitj^  in  culliicting  aiid  organizing,  as  waW  as  le^iLling 
an  anny,  that  Ferdinand  Wiis  able  to  emancipate  himself 
fruui  the  virtual  euntml  of  Maximilian  and  the  Leairne.' 
Wallenstein  was  a  Bohemian  noble,  proud,  able,  and 
swayed  by  dreams  of  ambition  ;  unscrupulous  in  i-espect 
to  the  means  which  might  be  required  for  the  fultillment 
of  his  darmg  schemes.  He  liad  rendered  vahiable  mili- 
tary services  to  Ferdinand ;  and,  on  the  suppression  of 
die  Bohemian  revolt,  had  acquh'ed  vast  wealth  by  the 
p»urchiiae  of  CDnfiseated  property.  He  oifered  to  raise 
an  army  and  to  siistiiin  it.  He  made  it  support  itatilf  by 
pillage.  It  was  a  period  of  transition  in  the  method  of 
prosecuting  war,  when  the  old  system  of  feudal  niititia 
had  passed  away,  and  the  modern  system  of  natiunal 
forces  or  standing  armies  had  not  arisen.  Armies  were 
made  up  of  hiroUngs  of  all  nations,  who  prosecuted  war 
as  a  trade  wherever  the  richest  booty  was  to  be  gained ; 
considering  indiscriminate  robbery  a  legitimate  incident 
of  \varfare.  The  ineffable  miseries  of  the  protracted 
struggle  in  (lermany  were  due,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
to  this  composition  of  the  armies.  Bands  of  organi^fed 
phinderers,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  let  loose  upon 
an  unprot<L»cted  population,  c^iptured  cities  being  given 
up  to  tlie  unbridled  passions  of  a  tierce  and  lawless 
Boldiery.  The  unarmed  people  dreaded  their  friends 
lardly  less  tlian    their  focfi.     The  good  behavior  of    the 

1  liAnk«,  Ge^cAiehte  Walkmteini  {M  ed,,  1&72).  Thte  bio^nphy,  as  migttl  bt 
wpectedt  is  highly  instructive  m  the  whoto  subject  of  thu  lliirty  ytari'  wur. 
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Swedes  was  it  iiiarvel  to  the  inhabitants  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact  ;  and  even  the  Swedes,  after  the  death 
of  their  great  ieuder,  sunk  down  towards  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  combatants  in  this  frightful  conflict*  It  is 
no  wf^ndt^r  that  Germany,  traverHcd  and  traiiijiled  for  a 
whole  generation  by  the843  liosts  of  marauders,  was  re- 
duced ahnost  to  a  desert ;  that  it  endured  calamities 
fioni  wliich  it  haK  never  entirely  recovered. 

Victory  attended  the  arms  of  Wallenstein  and  of 
filly,  the  General  of  the  League.  Brunswick  and  Han- 
over, Silesia,  Schleswig  and  Holatein,  fell  into  their 
power.  The  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  were  put  under  the 
ban  of  the  Empire,  and  their  territory  given^  Jts  a  re- 
ward, to  Wallenstein  (1627).  He  was  anxious  to  reduce 
the  German  towns  on  the  Baltic.  But  Stralsund  offered 
a  stubborn  resistance  which  he  could  not  overcome,  al- 
tlunigh  iie  vowed  that  he  %vould  have  the  town  if  it 
were  bound  to  the  sky  by  chains  of  adamant.  His  am- 
bitious schemes  were  quite  independent  of  the  schemea 
of  the  League,  which  could  not  count  upon  his  support. 
Such  wiis  their  jealousy  and  animosity  towards  the  com- 
mander who  had  made  Ferdinand  free  froni  their  dicta- 
tion, that  they  induced  him  to  remove  Wallenstein  from 
his  command.  Shortly  before  this,  however,  they  had 
moved  tlu^  Emperor  to  the  adoption  of  a  me;isure  equally 
dangerous  to  his  ciiuse,  and  one  that  put  far  distant  the 
hopes  of  iieace.  This  was  the  famous  Edict  of  Restitution 
(K129),  which  declared  that  the  l*rotestant  States,  after 
the  Tr<3aty  of  Pjissau,  had  no  right  to  iippropriate  the 
eo;lesiiistical  benefices  w'^ich  were  umkr  their  lonlslyji, 
ftiid  that  every  at^t  of  secularization  of  this  Jiature  was 
null  ,  that  all  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  which  had 
buconie  Prt*ti*stant  since  that  Treaty,  must  be  sui'ren- 
Jered  ;  ilia'  the  Declaration  of  FerdinaudL, giving  liberty 
U)  tilt'  Protestant  Hubjects  of  ecclesiastical  princes,  wad 
ill  valid,  and  that  such  subjects   night  be  forced  to  become 
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Catliolics,  or  expelled  from  their  homes.  That  is,  the 
parts  of  the  Ri'ligioiis  Peace  that  were  odious  to  the 
Protestants  were  to  bo  enforced,  according  to  the  strict- 
est construction,  while  the  parts  obnoxious  to  the  Catho- 
Wvs  were  to  be  abrogati^.  iMoreover,  tlie  Edict  ordained 
that  tbe  RfLigious  Pcaeu  bhould  not  avail  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Calvinists^  Zwinglians^  or  any  otli«r  disaenlere, 
save  tilt*  adherents  of  the  Augsbui*g  Confession.  The 
changes  that  hud  taken  pUice  since  the  Passau  Treaty 
were  of  such  a  character,  that  the  execution  of  the  Edict 
would  have  brought  a  sweeping  and  violent  revOxdtion 
in  the  Protestant  communities.  It  was  evident  that 
nothing  less  was  aimed  at  than  the  entire  exthiction  of 
Prntt^staiittsin.  Tlie  most  hikewarm  of  tlie  Princes, 
inehuliug  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony, 
were  roused  by  this  mefisure  to  a  sense  of  the  common 
Janirer.  TIius  the  Edict  of  Restitution  and  the  removal 
id  WalleiLstein  from  Ids  command,  the  two  measures 
dictated  by  the  League,  aided  the  Protestaut  cause  ;  the 
lirst  by  awakening  and  combining  its  supportei-s,  and 
the  second  by  weakening  the  niihtary  strength  of  their 
adversaries.  Wallenstein  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  League 
and  to  the  ambition  of  Maximilian. 

fn  the  second  act  of  this  long  drama,  Guatavus  Adol- 
pluis,  of  Sweden,  is  the  hero.  It  had  been  Lis  aim  in 
a  conflict  of  eighteen  years,  with  Denmark,  Poland,  and 
Russia,  to  control  tlie  Baltic  Sea.  Not  only  was  this 
pr*litical  aim  imperiled  by  the  imperial  conquests,  but 
tliey  involved  the  danger  of  a  Catholic  reaction  in  Sweden 
itself.  Besides  this  motive,  the  Swedish  King  was  im- 
pellod  to  intervene  by  a  genuine  attachment  to  Protes- 
tantism, such  as  had  insjurecl  German  princes,  like  Fred- 
*fric  of  Saxony,  and  L*hilip  of  Hesse,  in  the  lirst  age  of 
tlie  Reformation,  He  was  not  a  crusiider,  who  soaght 
tt)  exterminate^  tlie  ojijiosing  faith.  Rather  did  he  wish 
Wtli  religious  [>:irties  to  respect  each  others'  rights,  and 
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dweU  in  amity.  Hla  interposition,  full  of  peril  to  him- 
self, WRB  regarded  by  Brandenbur^r  ajid  Saxony  with 
jealousy  and  repngniince.  It  was  not  until  the  barbarous 
sack  and  burning  of  Magdeburg  by  the  savage  tronps  of 
Tilly  (1631),  that  the  neutral  party  was  forced  to  side 
with  Sweden.  The  victory  of  Gustavus  over  Tilly,  and 
Ihe  triumphant  advance  of  the  Swedes  into  the  South 
of  Germany,  prostrated  the  power  of  the  League,  We 
find  that  Gustavus  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  tlie 
priQces  but  with  cordiality  by  the  German  cities.  WHiether 
his  plan  of  peace,  which  embi*aced  the  repeal  of  the 
Edict  of  Restitution,  the  toleration  everywhere  of  both 
religions,  the  restoration  of  the  Elector  Palatine  to  his 
territories  and  to  the  electoral  dignity,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  the  .h'suits,  contemplated  his  own  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  King  of  Rome,  must  remain  uncertain.  No 
alternative  was  left  to  Ferdinand  but  to  call  back  Wallen- 
stein  from  his  estates,  and  give  him  absolute  powers  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  — powers  which  made  him  iJide- 
pendent  of  all  control,  and  exempt  from  liability  to 
another  removal.  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632,  was  a 
great  defeat  of  Wallenstein,  and  a  glorious  victory  for  the 
Swedes  ;  but  it  cost  them  the  life  of  their  king, 

111  the  new  phjise  which  the  war  assumed  after  the 
fall  uf  Gustavus,  the  inttuenee  of  Richelieu  becomes  more 
and  more  pred<miinaut.  The  policy  of  the  Cardinal  waa 
to  attain  the  end,  which  French  politics  had  so  long  pur- 
sued, of  breaking  down  t!ie  power  of  Hapsburg,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  profiting  by  the  bitestlue  conflict  in 
Germany,  by  extending  the  French  frontier  on  the  East. 

The  ground  on  wliich  Richelieu  vindicated  himself  for 
lending  aid  to  Protciitants,  was,  that  the  war  was  n<.»t  a 
religiiius,  but  a  political  one.  It  was  the  old  contest  of 
France  against  the  and>itious  effort  of  the  house  of  Hi»pfl^ 
ourg,  to  destroy  the  independence  of  other  nati<ins,  and 
build  up  a  uinversid  moDiirchy.    This  imputation  was  Id 
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dignantly  denied  ;  nor  is  there  reason  to  tliiiik  that  such  a 
design  wtis  seriuusly  ent<,Ttiiined  by  thu  Emperor  iind  his 
partisans.  Yet  a  complete  suceess  in  their  mixed  politiciil 
luid  religious  enterprise,  would  have  given  them  a  danger- 
nus  prepondemnce.  In  tlie  warfare  of  Philip  II.  against 
I'rotestiUitism,  the  supremacy  of  Spain  and  the  triumpli 
of  the  Ctttliolie  c^'iuae  were  hnked  together  hi  his  mii.d. 
Riclieheu,  in  turn,  was  charged  with  cherishing  an  equal 
amhititin  in  belialf  of  France.  The  aeeusiition  had  so 
much  of  truth,  that  he,  doubtless,  aimed  to  raise  hia 
country  to  the  leading  place  among  tlie  European  nations. 
Holland  helped  the  an ti -Austrian  league  by  carrying  on 
its  own  contest  ^igainst  the  troops  of  Spaui,  but  was 
deterred  from  entering  further  into  the  war  by  appre- 
hensions in  reference  to  France,  and  the  consequences 
that  would  follow  the  augmentation  of  French  power. 
Uiehelieu  had  refrained  from  engaging  in  the  German 
war,  until  the  quelling  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  capture 
of  RocheUe  left  his  hands  free-  In  return  for  the  sub- 
sidit'S  which  !ie  furnished  Gustavus,  he  had  been  able  to 
gain  from  the  wary  mojiarch  no  sluire  in  the  control  of 
the  w^ar,  but  only  the  pledge  that  no  att;ick  should  be 
made  upon  the  Catholic  religion  as  such.  Oxenstiem, 
the  Swedish  Chancellor,  on  whom  the  principal  conduct 
of  altairs  now  devolveil,  wiis  careful  to  retain  for  the 
Swedes  the  supreme  direction  of  the  war,  which  was  done 
in  the  Heilbronn  Treaty  of  163u,  when  France  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Sweden  and  the  Protestant  States. 
Wallenstein  became  more  and  more  an  object  of  dread  to 
his  imperial  master,  as  well  as  to  the  League,  The  com- 
nuiudrr,  whom  it  was  now  impossible  either  to  remove  or 
to  control,  was  plottmg  to  arninge  for  a  peace,  in  whict 
he  should  settle  with  France  :uid  Sweden,  satisfy  the  Prot- 
estants, and  probably  reserve  Bohemia,  iis  a  reward  for 
tiimself.  He  had  soinided  his  ofhcers,  and  confided  iq 
their  fidelity  to  tlielr  leader.     The  murder  of  WalleiisteM 
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(1634)  WHS  i!ie  means  chosen  to  punish  his  treason, 
avert  tlie  threatened  djinger. 

The  imperiMl  victory  in  the  battle  of  Nordliugen,  in 
1634,  had  the  effect  to  give  to  Richelieu  the  predominance 
which  he  had  King  aspired  after*  The  Swedisli  forc«  wsa 
broken.  The  aid  of  Fnince  had  now  become  a  necessity. 
France  and  Sweden  were  thenceforward  to  have  an  equal 
part  in  the  management  of  the  war*  Brandenburg  and 
Saxony,  to  whom  the  connection  with  Sweden  had  iUwaya 
been  repugnant,  made  for  themselves  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  Emperor,  by  which  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  aa 
iiw  as  they  were  concerned,  w^as  abrogated.  The  treaty 
between  Saxony  and  tlie  Emperor  was  concluded  at 
Prague,  in  16S5.  That  the  Elector  should  enter  into 
this  disgraceful  ari'angement  was  owing,  in  part,  tc«  his 
jealousy  of  Sweden,  and,  in  part,  to  the  bigoted  hostility 
to  (^alvinism,  that  pr*i! vailed  in  his  court.  Richulieu'a 
desire  to  build  up  a  French  party  among  the  Germana 
seemed  to  be  accompli?-! :(d,  when  Bernard,  of  Weimar, 
thi'ir  foremost  general,  was  taken  into  the  pay  of  France. 
Yet  Bernard  could  not  be  reUed  on  to  consent  to  a  per* 
nianent  cession  of  territory  to  that  country :  in  his  tes- 
t^iinent,  he  expressly  declared  against  it.  The  death  of 
Bfrnard  in  1(189  placed  the  Cardinal  at  the  goal  of  all  his 
effru't^ ;  for  tfie  prosecution  of  the  war  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  t!ie  French,  and  the  armies  came  under  the  lead 
of  l^^rench  officere.  The  character  of  the  war  had  entirely 
changed.  IVotestant  sttitea  were  fighting  on  the  imjverial 
side,  and  |)aying  a  hinivy  price  for  their  desertion  of  their 
fiH'iuer  nllie-s.  Eiglit  more  years  of  war  w»'re  required  to 
bring  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  eoiLsent  to  a  full  amnesty 
and  to  the  restvu-ation  of  the  religious  peace,  involving  the 
surrendf^r  o(  the  Edict  of  Rpstitutiot  ;  meiisures  wliich 
wen"  indispens^dile  to  :he  termination  of  the  weary  eon- 
•iict*  An  aeipiieseence  in  these  necessary  terms  of  peace 
was  at  last  wrung  from  the  Emperor  by  his  militaif 
reverscji*. 
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The  cruelties  inflicted  ilufinjj;  ihiJ*  wur,  lispocijilly  (luring 
the  last  years  of  it,  ufMHi  the  ilL'Teiiseless  people,  are  inde- 
s«.Til)able.  rUe  population  of  Gerinauy  is  siiid  to  havt* 
*liniiuish4id  in  thirty  yejira  from  twenty  to  fifty  j)er  cent. 
Tlie  population  of  Augaburg  wiis  reduced  from  eighty 
thousand  to  eighteen  thousand.  Of  the  four  Iiuudied 
thousand  iuliabitiints  of  Wiirtemburg  as  lat«  as  1G41, 
only  forty-tight  thousand  were  left.  Cities,  vil]iAg«.r, 
caatles,  and  houses  iimuineral^le  had  been  biu'ned  to  the 
ground.  The  bare  statistics  of  the  destruction  of  life  and 
property  are  appalling. 

The  Peu<e  of  Westplialia,  in  1648,  confirmed  the  Eccle- 
siastical lleservation  —  fixing,  however,  1624  iis  the  normal 
year,  to  decide  which  faith  sliould  possess  ecclesiastic^il 
pro[jertit*s.  It  modified  the  jm  reformandi^  according  to 
which  the  religion  of  each  state  was  to  be  determined  by 
tbat  of  the  priiu.-e ;  and  in  this  matter^  also,  1624  was 
niiule  the  normal  year.  That  is  to  say,  whatever  xnight 
be  the  faith  of  the  prince*  the  religion  of  eiich  state  was 
to  be  Cathfilic  or  Protestant,  :tccording  to  its  position  at 
that  date.  As  to  their  share  in  the  imperial  administration, 
the  two  religions  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  substantial 
equality.  Religious  freedom  and  civil  equality  were  also 
extended  to  the  Calvinists  ;  only  these  three  forms  of 
religion  were  to  be  tolerated  in  tlie  Empire.  But  the 
Empire  was  reduced  to  a  shadow  by  tlie  giving  of  the 
power  to  decide,  instead  of  advising,  in  all  matters  of 
peace,  war,  taxation,  and  the  like,  to  the  Diet,  and  by  tuts 
allowance  granted  to  members  of  tlu'  Diet  to  contract  al- 
liances \vitli  one  another  and  witli  foreign  powera,  pro* 
rided  nr>  prejudice  should  come  tbei*eby  to  the  Empire  or 
vhe  Emperor.  The  independenee  of  Holland  and  of 
Switzerland  was  formally  acknowledged.  Sweden  ob- 
tained the  territory  about  t!ie  Baltic,  which  Gustavus  had 
wanted,  in  addition  to  other  important  places  about  the 
North  Sea,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Oderj  the  Woser,  anci 
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the  Elbe  ;  in  coiisequt'nce  of  which  cession  Swedun,  be- 
came a  menibt'i'  of  tlic  Germuu  Diet.  Among  the  ao- 
quisitionii  of  Fntiicc  wcni  the  three  bishopncs,  Metz»  Toul, 
and  Verdun^  and  the  Ian dgniv late  of  Upper  and  Lowtjr 
Alsace  ;  France  thus  gitiiiing  access  to  the  Rhine.  Both 
Sweden  and  Fnmce,  by  becoming  guarantees  of  the  peace, 
obtained  tlie  right  to  interfere  in  the  intamal  affairfl  of 
Germany,  So  great  was  the  penalty  paid  for  civil 
discord. 

England,  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuart  kings,  de 
scended  from  the  lofty  position  which  it  had  hekl  among 
the  European  states,  as  a  bidwark  of  Protestantism. 
James  I.  ( 1 603-1 G2'))  brought  to  the  throne  the  highest 
notions  of  kingly  authority,  and  in  connection  with  them, 
a  cordial  hati'ed  of  Presbyterian  ism,  which  his  experiences 
in  Scotland  led  him  to  regard  as  a  natural  ally  of  popular 
government.  He  expressed  his  conviction  in  the  niiixim, 
"  No  bishop,  no  king."  The  contrast  between  obseqnioua 
prelates  on  their  knees  beffire  him,  iuid  the  ministers  of 
the  Ivirk  who  pulled  his  sleeve  as  they  administered  their 
blunt  rebukes,  delighted  his  soul.  He  fomid  himself  not 
only  delivered  from  hia  tormentors,  but  an  object  of  adula- 
tion. He  had  once  said  of  the  '-^  neiglibor  Kirk  in  Eng- 
land" that  "it  is  an  e%^l-said  mass  in  English;"^  but 
he  was  cured  of  tliis  aversion,  if  it  was  ever  seriously 
entertained.  During  the  reign  of  James,  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Puritans  was  widened, 
chietly  in  consequence  of  two  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  foi-mer.  The  episcopal  polity  which  had  been  regarded, 
in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  as  one  among  varif»us  admissible 
ffjrnm  of  Chur<rh  government,  came  to  be  more  ajid  more 
i^jnsidered  a  divine  ordinance,  and  indisp<msable  to  tho 
ionfititution  of  a  Church ;  ao  that,  i\s  Macauhiy  expreaaea 
it*  It  Church  might  as  well  be  without  tlie  doctrine  of  the 

1  Caldemoodt  y.  175,  10b,  fiirtoo.  ^-L  m 
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Trinity  or  tin;  Tneamation,  its  without  bishops.  The 
other  ohungo  was  the  sproatl  in  tht*  Anglican  body,  of  the 
Arniinian  thcnjlogy,  which  intrudnced  a  dootrinal  ditlVr- 
ence  tliat  had  not  existed  before,  between  the  establish! *d 
Church  and  th<.'  Purit«ins.^  As  the  common  enemy,  which 
Anglican  and  Fiirit^m  eombin«*d  to  oppose,  became  les3 
formidable,  since  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  were 
now  hostile  to  the  CatliuUe  CUiurch,  the  two  Protestant 
parties  were  less  restrained  from  nnitual  contention,  and 
were  led  by  the  very  influence  of  their  conflict  with  one 
diiuther  to  sharpen  tlielr  characteristic  points  of  difference. 
James  lost  no  time  in  evincing  his  hostility  to  the  Puri- 
tiins.  On  his  way  to  London,  the  Millenary  j^etitioii^ 
signed  by  nearly  a  thousand  ruinifiters,  who  asked  fur  the 
abolifihraent  of  usages  most  obno3doii8  to  the  Pui'itans, 
was  not  only  received  with  no  favor,  but  ten  of  those 
who  had  presented  the  petition  w^ere  aetiially  iniprisoiicd 
by  the  Star  Chamber,  on  the  ground  that  their  act  tended 
Uj  sedition  and  treason.  The  petitioners  were  not  Sepa- 
nitists ;  they  made  no  objection  to  episcopacy.  They 
complained  of  non-residenee,  pluralities,  and  like  abuses, 
and  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  cap  and  surplice,  and  a 
few  other  ceremonial  peculiarities.^  The  opportiuiity  waa 
presented  fur  a  Si^heme  of  Comprehension,  which,  had  it 
been  adopted,  would  have  had  the  most  important  conse- 
quences; but  that  opportunity  was  not  embraced.  In  tlie 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  where  a  few  Puritan  divines 
m.!t   the    bishops,    the    King    treated    the    former    with 

1  iamesseiit  delcgales  to  the  SyntHi  of  Durt,  whu  inAtie  lu  him  full  reiMjrLs  of  itM 
[irocwedings.  Sumu  of  them  lie  rewardeil  with  jtroitiolMin  in  Hie  Church.  Mrs. 
HtH-^jhiDson,  writing  *if  ihe  iritcnul  iMitween  10-lU  iiinl  IfUU  in  the  nitxt  rci^^ 
liy»  af  the  doctrifl«  uf  prcilcstinatirjn:  **  At  llmt  lime  litis  ifriint  doctriup  i^rtw 
mat*:  out  at  fashioti  with  tlit  [irdatcs,  but  waa  jjjenerally  «jnljmecd  by  all  rebg- 
ioWis  And  holy  (lei^ons  in  the  land."  Life  *\f  Col.  ffuUhimint,  p.  (16  (liifhn*i 
•d.)*  Tilt"  a«lmip;ib]e  nkturt;  n(  Puritan  charuetcr  priisfintiiJ  ic  this  menmir  i> 
Etmrred  only  by  (he  writtjr's  .slr^n^  [>rt>judict!  ai;abist  CroiiiwelL  The  literal iirt 
>n  thf  history  uf  Anniiiuuii^m  in  the  lui^lish  Church  is  given  by  Cuunin^^hjua 
^itt  litfurttttrs  ami  ttn  Thfvlo^y  o/  tUt  KtfunmitioH^  p.  Hid  ueij,. 

»  llAlkm,  ch.  Ti.  (p.  173  ^ 
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Qnfaii'ness  and  insolence.  He  plumed  himself  on  the  the- 
ological learning  and  acumen  wliicli  he  funrictl  himself  to 
possess,  and  which  formed  one  of  liis  titl<^s  to  the  dLstinc- 
tion,  wliich  his  Hatterers  gave  him,  of  heing  the  Solomuu 
of  his  nge.  The  praises  hivished  on  him  by  the  hishopg, 
— one  of  whom  deehired  that  he  undoubtedly  spf>k  e  by  tJie 
direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghnst  —  in  connection  with 
then*  extravagant  theory  of  royal  authority,  and  of  the 
submission  owed  by  the  subject,  iilled  him  with  dehght. 
Tliis  Conference  had  one  valuable  result.  I)r,  lieynolds^ 
one  of  the  Puritan  reinvsentiitives,  and  perhaps  the  most 
learned  man  in  the  kingdom,  recommended  that  a  new  or 
revised  version  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  prepared  ;  and 
this  suggestion  James,  who  cuuijilaint'd  of  certain  ujur- 
^nal  observations  in  *^  the  Geneva  Bible,''  which  \vei*e 
unfavorable  to  the  sacredness  of  r(jyalty,  Ciiught  up  anil 
caused  to  be  carried  out.*  The  desire  of  the  clergy  to 
enhance  their  own  authority  by  exalting  that  of  the 
crown,  appciu's  in  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Bancroft,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  encountered  the  resist- 
ance of  Coke,  the  great  champion  of  the  conmifm  hiw. 
As  long  iw  Cecil  was  in  power,  the  foreign  politicks  of  James 
were  not  destitute  of  spirit ;  but  the  timidity  of  the  King» 
joined  with  hiij  desire  to  raarry  his  son  to  a  8i>anish  prin- 
cess, prevented  him  from  efficiently  supportinu;'  ins  son-in- 
law,  tlie  Elector  Palatine,  at  the  outbreaking  of  thi*  thirty 
years'  war,  and  moved  him  basely  to  sacrifice  Raleigh  U» 
he  vengeance  of  Spain.  His  want  of  common  sensa  wa§ 
•anifested  in  his  attempt  to  impose  episcopacy  upon  the 
^^fcottish  Church.  His  arbitrary  principle's  of  government, 
which  he  had  not  prudence  enough  to  prevent  liiui  from 

^  Till!  Heijnptoa  Court  Conference  is  iotemting  and  important,  a?  prenentJDg 
Ihc  i-haratt«rii»tic»  of  \ht  two  ecclesiafttical  p^niw  mml  of  the  NJvvrciinu  Mo*l 
tif  llj«  o<c(Mjnts  of  it  are  ikrived  from  Dr.  B-irlow*.-*  rt'jwtrt,  *rhn  wtin  on  tin* 
ajiti-rurit«n  side.     See  Tnller,  Church  flisiof-y^  v.  2«K»;  NVaI,  |i,  ji.,ch.  i.;  Curd 

;}i,  fliMfot^  <ifVi>nfttrm't*,  p.  121  .  Burton,  H\*tory  of  Stttltaml^  vt.  218  Mq 
LlaJlam  {Vtrtntt.  if'ut,  ch.  vi.)bii«.  wjnrtid  and  juat  tcmarki  on  *li«  *j«h«irior4l 
1m  king  and  of  the  biAiiupt. 
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constantly  prnfljiimiug,  ]>repurfd  the  way  for  the  ^tt^t 
civil  coutust  tliut  broktf  aiit  in  the  next  reigu. 

Ckirlea  I.  (IGii.j-ltUy)  miide  the  deliberate  attt*iiipt 
to  govern  Eiighuid  withoul  ii  Parliament.  There  is  no 
d'Hibt  that  it  WMij  liis  design  to  convert  tlie  limited  monar- 
chy into  iin  Jibsoliite  one.  Althougli  a  smcere  l*rote.s- 
t^nt,  he  syiniiathized  fully  with  what  may  be  termed  the 
Romanizing  jmrty  in  the  English  Church,  or  the  party 
which  stood  at  the  farthest  remove  from  Pui-itauisin,  and 
nearest  to  the  rehgioiis  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Charles's  treatment  of  tlie  Papists  was  vacillatuig.  Now 
the  laws  would  he  executed  agamst  thern^  and  now  the 
execution  of  them  would  be  illegally  suspended  by  the 
King's  decree.  But  the  occ^usional  severities  of  the  gov- 
ernment towards  diem  could  not  efface  the  impression 
which  had  been  made  by  the  sending  of  an  EngUsh  fleet  to 
aid  in  the  blockad"  of  Uuehelle  (1625)>  which  the  French 
King  was  seeking  to  wre.^t  from  the  Huguenots.  Laud,  an 
honest  but  narrow-minded  and  superstitious  man»  became 
Arohl>i3hop  of  Canterbury,  in  10^3.  To  advance,  in  re- 
spect to  doctrine  and  ceremonies,  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  system,  without  accepting  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Pope,  wjis  his  manifest  inclination.  He  re- 
cords his  dreams  in  his  lUar^^  On  one  occiision  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  ruconveited  to  the  Church  of 
Uon^e.*  It  was  an  unpleasant  dream,  since  it  related  to 
a  danger  that,  sis  he  doubtless  felt,  attended  his  meas- 
ures, but  which  he  meant  to  escape.  His  impracticable 
)haracter  and  lack  of  tact,  even  James  L  accurately  dis- 
cerned. ''  The  jilain  truth  is  that  I  keep  Laud  back  from 
nil  place  of  rule  ;nid  authority,  because  I  iind  that  he 
hath  a  restle-sa  spirit,  and  caimot  see  when  matters  itre 
^ell,  but  loves  to  toss  and  change,  and  to  bring  things  to 
d  pitch  of  reformation,  floating  in  his  own  brain,  which 
nay  endanger  the  steiitifastness  of  that  which  is  in  a 

7  Barton,  Hid.  ^  Scotland,  yi.  390. 
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good  pass.'*  Of  Laud's  plans  respecting  the  Scots,  James 
added :  "  He  knows  not  the  stomach  of  that  people."  * 
By  means  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  a  species 
of  Protestant  Inquisition,  he  engaged  with  a  vigilant  and 
merciless  zeal  in  the  persecution  of  Puritans.  They  were 
even  prosecuted  for  not  complying  with  new  ceremonies 
which  Laud  himself  had  introduced,  and  for  preaching 
Calvinism ;  and  they  were  punished  for  declining  to  read 
in  the  churches,  the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  wliich  recommended 
games  and  pastimes,  of  which  they  did  not  approve. 
The  Stiir-Chambar,  and  the  High  Commission,  are  em- 
blems, as  they  were  effective  instruments,  of  the  ecclesi* 
astical  and  civil  tyranny  to  which  the  English  people 
were  subjected.  The  endeavor  to  force  the  English 
Prayer-book  upon  Scotland,  called  out,  in  1638,  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the  Scots  for  the  de- 
fense of  Presbyterianism.  In  1642,  hostilities  begiin 
between  the?  Long  Parliiunent  and  the  King,  the  imme- 
diate occasion  being  the  abortive  attempt  of  Charles,  in 
violation  of  his  pledges,  to  arrest  Pym  and  his  iissociates, 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  same  year  Parliament 
convoked  the  Westminster  Assembly  to  advise  them  in 
the  matter  of  reconstructing  the  Chui'ch  of  England.  At 
the  outset,  a  majority  of  its  members  were  not  only  con- 
forming ministers,  but  would  have  been  content  with  a 
moderate  episcopacy.  It  has  been  said  with  truth  that 
moderate  Episcopalians  of  the  school  of  Usher,  and  mod- 
erate Presbyterians  of  the  stamp  of  Baxter,  had  little  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  a  common  ground  on  which  they  could 
unite.  A  second  party  which,  if  not  numerous  in  the 
Assembly,  was  growing  in  the  nation,  was  that  of  the 
Independents  who  held  to  the  self-governing  pow(;r  of 
the  local  congivgiition  or  church,  into  the  comnmni<»n  of 
which  they  would  receive  none  who  did  not  give  proof  of 

1  The  authority  for  this  statement  of  Jamss  is  Rinhop  John  Hacket     Barton 
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btjing  spiritual  or  regenerated  persons.  Rejecting  the 
government  of  prelates  and  of  synods,  they  favored  vol- 
uutiiry  cissoeiatiuus  for  counsel,  and  for  the  prosecution, 
ill  concert,  of  Christian  work.  The  Independents  were 
ili*riied  the  liberty  whidi  they  strove  to  obtain  at  the 
bands  of  the  Presbyterians  ;  and  the  rejection  by  them  of 
tt  scheme  of  com  prehension,  which  would  have  united  both 
sections  of  the  Puritan  party,  has  been  deplored,  even  by 
Neal  and  Baxter,  advocates  of  the  Presbyterian  system. 
The  Enistians,  among  whom  in  the  Assembly  were 
Lightfout  and  Selden,  of  all  the  members  the  most  emi- 
nent for  their  learning,  were  in  favor  of  giving  the  regn- 
hition  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  the  state.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Scots,  and  the  neoessity  of  a  union  with  them. 
in  order  siiccesafuUy  to  withstand  Charles,  were  power- 
ful considerations  %vith  the  whole  Puritan  body.  Parlia- 
int'ot  ailnpted  the  Scottish  Covenant,  and  the  Assembly 
the  l^i'esbyterian  polity.  But  Parliament  steadily  re- 
fused tt>  concede  to  this  system  a  divine  right,  or  to  yield 
up  its  own  sii]rreniucy,  as  a  court  of  ultimate  appea!. 
The  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  Church,  as  a  distinct  power, 
having  the  complete  nglit  to  excommunicate  its  members, 
or  to  interdict  counnuninn,  w<is  not  allowed.  It  was  a 
point  which  the  Scottish  influence  was  not  strong  enough 
fco  carry.  The  Confession  and  Catechism,  prepared  by 
the  Asst^uildy,  were  made  the  Creed  of  the  Church  ol 
Enghmd,  aiul  their  **  Directory  "  was  put  forth  by  au- 
tliority  of  Parliament,  fnr  the  regulation  of  woi-sluji,  in 
i\u*  room  of  the  Prayi^r-book.  Between  one  and  two 
ihousaiid  iiiinrsters  whn  refused  the  new  subscriptions, 
^vet'e  ileprived  of  their  places,^  The  Preshyterian  system, 
similar  to  tliat  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  that  ap 
peals  might  be  taken  from  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals   to   I'arliamenU    wiis    now   legally  established    ill 

i  Aa  to  the  iiunibL<r  lutd   cbartiLtvr  of  iha  ejected   miaistena,  §tr9  Vm  ^Uw 
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England.  But  shortly  after  tlio  nuw  regulations  wera 
piisstnl,  the  Independents,  of  wham  Cromwell  was  the 
chief,  attamed  to  supreme  po\ver  hi  the  state.  The  cou- 
sequeiiee  w^is,  that  PreaViyteriiiuisni  was  never  fully  ea- 
tablished  in  nn>re  thiin  two  counties,  Middles^^x  and  Jjan- 
cuiiliire.  Cromwell  set  up  a  Board  of  ••  Trir  rs  *' for  the 
examination  and  approval  of  candidates  for  benefices  j 
and  without  the  eertlficate  of  tliis  Board,  composed  mostly 
of  Iiid<ipcndent  divines,  no  pei-son  could  take  an  eeelesi- 
astical  ollice.  Their  certificate  was  a  subsfcitutt?  for  insti- 
tution and  induction.  But  the  Purit4ins,  when  they 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  power,  interdicted  the 
use  of  the  Prayer-hook  in  private  houses  as  well  iia  in 
churches,  and  imitated,  but  too  successfidl}^  the  pei^secut- 
mg  spirit  of  their  opponents.  Cromwell  lumself ,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Pnritiin  leaders  generally,  was  of  a  lib- 
eral and  tolerant  spirit.  The  Independeirts  were,  gener- 
ally speaking,  favorable  to  religious  toleration.  Yet, 
it  was  only  a  few,  at  flrat,  who  fully  adopted  tlie  princi' 
pie  that  the  magistrate  should  use  no  coercion  whatever 
in  matters  of  religious  belief,  or  the  principle  that  the 
state  should  leave  entirely  to  the  congregations  the  pecu- 
niary support  of  the  ministry.  The  doctrine  of  religious 
liberty  found,  at  that  day,  some  warm  advocates,  such 
'tis  Vane,  and  Jolin  Millon,  the  ornament  of  the  Indepen- 
rlcnt  pai-ty. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  was  a  result  of  the 
religious  cordhct.s  among  the  Protestants  of  England. 
In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  a  congregation  of  Independent* 
escaped  from  persecution  in  England,  under  circum- 
i^tanci'S  of  great  dilficulty  and  hardship,  and  found  an 
sisylum  in  Holland.  A  ])ortion  of  tliis  chm-eh  of  emi- 
grants, at  T^eyden,  having  received  the  benediction  of  their 
pastor,  John  Robins* m,  crossed  tlie  Atliintic  in  the  May- 
Howe  r,  anil  in  December,  1*520,  began  the  settlement  of 
Plymouth.    Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  bandp 
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of  non-conformists  from  England »  organized  the  colony 
of  Massadiitsetta.  Tht!  Plymouth  settlera  wt!re  Separa- 
tists ;  the  Massachusetts  settlore  were  not.  But  as  Rob- 
inson had  predicted,  "  unconformable  Christians  "  of  buth 
dasses,  foimd  no  diflitnilty  in  agreeing  in  Church  principles, 
}ia  soon  as  they  fuiind  themselves  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
Enghmd,  and  at  full  liberty  to  regulate  their  ecdesiaHtieal 
alT'iirs  fur  themselves.  They  ;idopt*'d  in  common  the  Con- 
gregational system  of  Church  gov^M'ntuent,  The  settlei'a 
of  Miussachusetts  organized  a  State  as  well  as  a  Church. 
They  founded  a  religious  eonimonwealth  ;  a  community  in 
which  all  poUtical  power  wiis  placed  in  the  hands  of  niem- 
bers  of  the  Church  j  a  theocratic  St:ite.  Th^y  have  been 
censured  for  the  ]>ractiee  of  intolerance  towards  uJ^ponent8 
of  their  creed,  and  of  their  ecclesiastical  and  politicid 
order.  On  this  ]>oint,  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
tlie  settlers  of  Massachusetts  and  those  of  Plymouth. 
Among  the  latter,  religious  liberty  was  cherished.  It  ia 
impf)rtaut  to  remember  that  the  Massachusetts  colony 
was  not  a  full-blown  commonwealth,  but  a  society  or- 
ganized  under  a  charter  ;  at  most,  an  incipient  State. 
What  may  be  safe  and  tolerable  in  a  mature,  fully 
estiiblished  political  community,  may  be  unsafe  and  de- 
structive in  an  infant  society  of  this  character ;  especiidly 
in  an  age  of  religious  ferment  and  violent  ngitation.  Yet 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  founders  of  Massaehu- 
Betta  and  nf  the  other  Kew  England  colonies,  except 
Rhode  Island,  which  were  soon  after  formed,  were  ad- 
vocates of  "  libei-ty  of  conscience."  They  geneially  be- 
lieved that  it  btdonga  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  protect 
orlhoilnxy,  riiey  hail  not  advanced  to  the  more  hbei-al 
doetrijie  as  to  the  nghte  of  the  individual,  to  the  more  re- 
felricted  notiun  of  the  province  of  thi'  state,  which  Inde- 
pendents uf  the  school  of  Milton  and  Vane  expressed,  and 
which  formed  one  of  the  peculiai*ities  of  Roger  WilliainsJ 

4nt'>[i^  Ihtt  uut1ti(ud«>  of   books  nn  the  princi|;ilca  of  the  fouiulers  of  Ne* 
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Uiidi^r  the  Protector,  England  onco  more  took  the  high 
and  oomniunding  place  in  Europe,  which  she  had  lost 
since  the  death  of  Eiizabeth.  Heavy  blows  were  struck 
at  the  Spanish  monurchy.  Protestants^  wherever  ihey 
were  opprt'ssed,  found  in  the  English  Ruler  a  defender 
whose  arm  wiis  long  enougJi  to  smite  their  assailants* 

The  English  people,  after  the  death  of  Cromwell 
(lil58),  were  more  and  more  impatient  of  the  nde  of 
the  army,  and  yearned  for  their  old  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment. Hence  t!iey  g*ave  a  eordial  welcome  to  Charles 
II.  (16G0),  The  fatal  mistake  was  made  of  requiring 
from  him  no  formal  gnanuities  of  civil  and  religioua 
libeity.  The  restoration  was  effected  by  a  combined 
effort  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians.^  The 
Presbyterians  had  stood  aloof  from  the  extreme  meas- 
ures of  the  reigning  party  under  the  commouwealth : 
the  Presbyterian  niembei-s  had  been  expelled  from  Par- 
liament before  the  trial  of  the  King.  This  party  had 
warm  hopes,  not  only  from  the  agency  which  they  had 
exerted  in  bringing  back  the  King,  but  also  from  his 
promises.  In  the  Declaration  from  Breda,  prior  to  hia 
retuni,  Charles  had  declared  that  no  man  should  "  be 
difiqnieted  or  called  in  question  for  diiTerenees  of  opinion 
in  religion  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom." He  hud  proujised  '*"  a  liberty  to  tender  con- 
Bciences  '*  and  "  an  indulgence  '*  to  be  secured  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  Worcester  House  Dechiration  of 
the  ICiug,  shortly  after  the  Resttiration,  more  than  eon- 
firmed  these  pledges  ;  but  they  were  all  to  be  falsified. 

England,  wj  may  refer  to  Piilfrey*»  learned  and  able  IfUtQnj  'if  Ntu?  England^ 
vol.  i. ;  to  lIio  Lecture*  of  Dr.  George  E.  IrllliH  on  Tht  Aim*  find  PurpoM*  of 
tht  Fimnnhrn  of  }fnxffir.husttl,<,  and  Thrii*  Treat mmt  t]f  hUruthrs  nnd  DU- 
untifnU,  and  to  ffi*toncnt  l}ueour§eB^  by  f^onar<  Bacon  {1830). 

1  Fonitcr,  Lift  of  CnnntPtlt^  in  the  Stutctmcn  of  the  CtnrtmonwrnUht  vols.  Hi. 
Uid  iv.;  T.  Cjirlyle,  Ltttert  nn>t  f^prfichfi  of  Ofivrr  Ci^mwtU  (,1«1  ed.,  ISfiTV. 
Beftiden  Ihe  Eniflinh  historiwns,  Knnte,  (Jlarendon.  Godwin,  Macaulay,  and  the 
other*,  we  !iuve,  oii  llits  period,  llu*  works  of  Guistot,  fJiMtftry  of  tht  KngliMk 
Bfrohtion^  and  IfUt.  **f  ^'rintiwrll,  the  Ct>mm<mvotliht  nnd  the  liatarntum 
rm-i*  j71. 
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The  Prosbyteriims  found  Uiemselve«  deceived.  Cliiirle? 
Wits  hirast^lf  a  g«»od-iuitured  sensualist,  seiretly  fond  ol 
Lbo  Kuiuish  Clmrtdi,  to  wliioh  he  confonned  on  his  death- 
l  f-L  But  had  he  been  diaposed  to  be  mdulgent  to  Puii- 
Uiulsm,  the  wave  of  the  Anglican  Reaction,  which  rooe 
higher  day  by  day;  the  Reaction  in  which  a  tender  senti* 
ment  of  loyalty  to  tlxe  family  of  the  King  was  mingled  with 
resenltnent  against  the  party  by  whose  instrumentality 
his  father  had  been  brought  to  the  block,  and  with  love 
to  the  Church,  which  had  fallen  with  the  throne,  inight 
have  hindered  him  from  cjirrying  out  his  inclination.  The 
anti-Puritan  mea,sui*e8  had  the  potent  support  of  Clar 
endon.  The  Savoy  Conference,  in  May,  1661,  between 
twenty-one  Anglican,  and  iis  many  Presbjlenan  divines, 
after  acrimonious  debates,  hi  which  the  Churchmen 
showed  no  disposition  to  come  to  an  acconimoihitiow 
Avith  their  opponents,  which  would  have  retained  in  the 
Church  a  vast  number  of  able  and  useful  ministers,  broke 
up  without  any  result.  Thus  another  grejit  opjwrtmiity 
for  Comprehension,  for  converting  tlie  Anglican  establish- 
ment into  a  Broad  Church,  in  which,  vnth  uniformity  m 
essentials,  there  should  be  room  for  diversity  in  things  of 
less  moment^  Wfis  thrown  away.  Tlie  Episcopal  system 
was  re-instated  by  Parliament.  It  was  required  that  all 
ministers  who  had  not  been  ordained  by  bishops  should 
receive  episcopal  ordination  ;  that  all  ministera  should 
make  a  declaration  of  unfeigned  assent  and  consent  tc 
the  Prayer-book  and  to  the  whole  system  of  the  Chui*cb 
of  England,  should  take  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience, 
abjure  the  Solemn  League  jmd  Covenant,  and,  moreover, 
Holeranly  abjure  the  doctrine  of  the  lawfulness  of  taking  up 
arms  against  the  King  or  any  commiaaioned  by  him,  on  any 
pretense  whatsoever.  Two  thousand  ministers- — ^  mauy 
of  whom  were  among  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  men  like 
Richard  Baxter  ^ — who  refused  to  comply  Avith  the  tenna 
>f  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  were  in  one  day,  in  16G2,  ejectec 
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(rorn  their  livTngs.*  This  hard  measure  may,  to  be  siire. 
be  loukf'tl  upon  as  a  ivtaliatioii  ftji"  what  wjus  (hme  to  the 
EpL 


al  t;kr£rv  undt?r  the  L 


Pari] 


^  anient.     But  those 

who  rejcct*'tl  the  Covenant  ruceived  a  ftfth  of  the  incnrae 
of  their  places,  for  the  supply  of  their  imuiediate  necessi- 
ties. Jn  their  caae^  also,  there  was  a  great  political  di- 
vision, a  civil  war  in  which  the  ejected  ministers  were 
iigainst  the  Parliament ;  while  the  ministers  who  were 
dnveD  from  their  parishes  in  1662  were  loyal  supporters 
of  Charles,  without  whom  he  miglit  never  have  obtained 
his  throne. 

Whoever  would  form  a  vivid  idea  of  the  denioralization 
of  the  English  Court,  should  read  the  Diaries  of  Pep3^3 
and  Evelyn,  both  of  them  Royalists,  and  the  latter  a  man 
of  elevated  character,  as  well  as  of  high  culture.  Men 
who  luid  risked  their  lives  for  the  fallen  dyuiusty,  but  who 
retained  some  respect  for  morality  and  decency,  wei*e 
compelled  to  hide  their  heads  with  mortification  at  the 
fihanieless  profligacy  that  was  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  the  King. 

Id  1670,  Charles  II.  entered  into  the  secret  treaty  with 
Loiiis  XIV.,  which  has  been  described  ivs  '^  a  coalition 
against  the  Protestant  faith  and  the  libeities  of  Europe." 
It  was  agreed  that  Charles,  at  the  fitting  time,  should 
avow  himself  a  Catholic,  and,  with  the  help  of  Louis, 
establish  the  Catholic  religion  and  absolute  government 

*  LktcumtnU  rtlntmy  to  the  StttUmtnf  "ftht  Church  of  Enyhtnd  by  the  Ad 
ttf  Uniformity^  lG<i2.  (Iv^mdon,  18fl20  1\x\*  is  a  valuable  compilation.  An 
excvllcnt  mon©gTa|)h  on  the  lii->toratkiu  iu  \t>  t-icresia^ticaJ  a.«p«ct)*,  is  the  work 
of  Stou^htont  Chuvch  and  Slate  Twu  IJuHtind  IViiri'*  Ar/o:  Frum  I60t>  fo 
16«3  {1862)-  The  Life  and  Time*  of  Rlchtrd  Bn^ter,  h  a  most  mstructJTe 
and  entertaining  contemjKimncoufl  Ruthority.  Baxter  plujed  a  prommettt 
patfi  in  the  events  of  tlie  pt^riod.  If  Ki»  »cholai>hip  was  not  accurate,  Uia  tv^d- 
ing  was  Vftj^t.  His  mind  wns  aculo  and  feriilf,  and  hi.-,  pifty  was  hnunred  by 
Ida  adversarieii.  But  m  public  affairs,  he  v*a»  singularly  destitute  of  tact,  and 
he  had  a  most  exaggerated  faith  in  the  eilicary  rjf  dl^^pntations  and  of  '*a  few 
Baeewar}'  difltinctionf)/'  when;  hostile  partifs  wem  to  be  rt^conciltd.  On  ta« 
treatment  of  Baxter  and  hifl  associati',^  Jn  Wi*!,  lUerv  urv  gnod  reinorka  by  Cula- 
Hdg«  in  hia  Notes  on  the  Old  Divine*  ^^  "be  aectaoD :  Ni'ttit  on  Baxitr'a  L\ft  ^ 
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in  Eugland.  In  n^turn,  Charles  was  to  kelp  Louis  m  hii 
ambitioiia  dt;mgns  upon  the  Netherlands*  The  dominionfl 
of  Spain  hi  America  were,  if  pnieticable,  at  a  later  day, 
to  be  di^^ded  between  the  two  contracting  powers.  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  Louts  expected  to  carry  out  the  plot 
contained  in  this  treaty,  so  far  as  the  forcible  establish 
rnent  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England  is  concemeJ. 
It  was  enough  for  him,  if  the  King  and  Parliament 
remained  in  a  constant  disiigreement,  and  if  England 
could  be  at  least  prevented  from  interfering  with  hia 
schemes  of  conquest.  The  hesita-tion  of  Charles  about 
professing  his  Catholieisni  retarded  the  movement  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  treaty.  Strenuous  opposition  had 
sprung  up  in  Pailianient  to  the  King,  and  especially  to  hia 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  an  avowed  Catholic. 
Fresh  severities  against  Dissenters  were  undertaken^  for 
the  purpose  of  concihating  the  Anglican  clergy.  The  real 
designs  and  policy  of  Charles  became  evident,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war  against  Holland.  In  1673,  a 
Declanition  of  Indulgence,  suspending  the  penal  laws 
against  Dissenters,  was  issued,  for  the  purpose  of  winning 
their  support,  or  of  deluding  them  into  a  false  sense  of 
aecurity.     Charles  11.  died  in  1685, 

James  II.,  with  the  same  subservience  to  foreign  pow- 
ers, and  the  same  arbitrary  notions  of  government  w^iich 
had  belonged  to  his  brother,  was  of  a  slower  and  more 
obstinate  mind,  and  differed  from  Charles  in  cherishing 
a  sincere  and  bigoted  attiichment  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
In  1686,  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  which  had  been 
abolished  furever  by  the  Long  Parliament,  was  revi.ed, 
and  the  notorious  Jeffreys  pkiced  at  its  he;ul.  Finding 
that  the  Episcopalians  were  not  to  be  won  by  the  per- 
8^'cution  of  tlie  Puritans,  the  Declaration  for  Liberty  of 
Conscience  w;is  issued  in  1687,  for  the  sake  of  enlisting 
the  Dissenters  in  behalf  of  his  scheme  of  arbitrary  govern 
iient.     However  just  the  measure  might  be,  it  involved 
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in  iUt^Lf  u  viok'iit  stretch  of  pi-erog-dtive.  But  it  was  recog- 
nized its  a  part  of  a  schem*?,  whicli,  if  a^JooLiiplielifil,  would 
bring  upon  Nuncoiiforoiists  and  Cluirdiineii  alike  a  re- 
neWid  of  perseciitiun  in  the  most  uiirekmtiiig  furui.  The 
combination  of  paiiies,  wliieh  was  produced  by  th*'  i*lot 
of  Jami'S  ftjr  subverting  the  ProtL'stant  ri?ligi(Hi  and 
establishing  Popery,  gave  rise  to  tlie  Revubitiuii  yf  1(J88, 
and  tht^  tatabhahmeiit  of  William  of  Onuige  upon  the 
tlirone,  who  had  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Jauit'.-j 
and  had  defended  Holland  and  Protestantism  against  th./ 
aisanlts  of  Louis  XIY.  At  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary,  says  Hallam,  "the  Act  of  Toleration  wjls  passrd 
with  little  difficulty,  though  not  without  murmurs  of  the 
bigoted  Churchmen.  It  exempts  from  the  penalties  of 
existing  statutes  against  separate  conventicles,  or  absence 
froui  the  established  worship,  such  as  should  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  subscribe  to  the  Declaration 
against  Popery,  and  such  ministers  of  si^parate  con- 
gregations as  should  subscribe  the  thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England^  except  three,  and  a  part  of  a 
fourth.  It  gives,  also,  an  indulgence  to  Quakers,  with- 
out this  condition*  Meeting-houses  are  required  to  be 
registered,  and  are  protected  from  insult  by  a  penalty. 
No  part  of  this  toleration  is  extended  to  Papists,  or  Bueh 
as  deny  the  Trinity."  The  subseiiption  to  the  Articles 
of  Faith  wiis  practically  dispensed  witli ;  "though,"  Jidda 
Hallain,  "  such  a  genuine  toleration  as  Cliristianity  and 
philosopiiy  alike  demand,  had  no  place  in  our  stiitute 
book  before  the  reign  of  George  II L" 

The  ministry  of  William  III.,  when  they  introduc-^^l 
the  Tolenitidn  Act,  introduced,  also,  a  Comprehensi.ja 
Bill,  which  released  Nonconformistfi  from  the  necessity 
Df  subscribing  the  Articles  and  Homilies,  and  delivered 
hem  from  the  obligation  to  fulfill  certain  ceremonies  that 
were  most  obnoxious.  Had  this  scheme  been  adopted. 
Presbyterians  would  have  been  admitted  to  tlie  charge 
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ol  parislies  without  re-ordination.  It  failed  by  the*-  fon« 
of  the  opposition  to  it  in  Convocation,  to  which  it  waa 
referred.  Moderate  churchmen,  hke  Tillotson,  Burnet, 
Stilliiigfleet,  Patrick,  and  Beveridge,  were  outnumbered 
by  thoso  who  were  resolutely  averse  to  any  modificationa 
of  the  Prayer-book.  The  measure  w;is  lost,  partly  &oni 
the  strength  of  this  Anti- Puritan  feeling,  partly  from 
the  fact  that  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakei's  were 
left  out  of  the  arrangement,  which  was  shaped  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  exclusively.  The 
fear  of  strengthening  the  Church  too  muoh,  which  wag 
apt  to  be  an  idly  of  arbitrary  government,  influenced,  in 
some  degree,  the  minds  of  certain  statesmen.  The  great 
danger  connected  with  this  measure,  a  danger  that  was 
better  appreciated  afterwards,  was  that  of  giving  a  great 
augmentation  of  strength  to  the  party  of  non-jurors,  who 
had  forfeited  their  benefices  rather  than  acknowliKlge  the 
new  dynasty,  and  who,  had  the  Liturgj'  been  remodeled, 
might  have  grown  into  a  powerful  sect*  It  is  stated, 
also,  by  Hallam  and  Macaulay,  that  the  Presb}i:eriau 
ministers,  who  at  the  head  of  large  churches  in  London, 
had  a  much  higher  and  more  comforkiblo  statino  than 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  degenerate  and  often  iU-treated 
pansh  clergy,  were  lukewarm  in  favoring  the  adoption 
of  the  scheme,  if  not  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  That  they 
took  tluB  position  is,  however,  questioned  by  other  well- 
mformed  writers.' 

The  Revolution  of  1688  led  to  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  the  Presbyterian  as  the  national  Church  of 
Scotland.^  Under  Charles  II.,  Episcopacy  was  estab- 
lished by  law  in  Scotland,  although  some  latitude  waa 
grantjcd,  under  the  name  of  Indulgence,  with  regard  to 
the  forms  of  pubUc  w^irship.    A  fierce  res'stanr-e  was  made 

1  VaughB^n,  f  4(tL  The  character  of  the  scheme  and  the  proceedingi  > 
Convocatioti  are  taUy  described  by  Macauhiy,  iil.  424  seq. 

>  See  iialJam,  Cimtt.  Uitl.f  ch.  xvii.  lilacaiilay,  llUi.  of  Englind  rOftrprnv 
Im.  «d.),  I  179;  it.  103  geq. ;  US  aeq.,  102;  iii.  223,  622. 
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by  adliPTfint^  of  the  Covenant  durmg  this  reign  and  in 
the  reigri  of  James  II.,  at  whose  instance  it  was  made  a 
::^pital  ofTenst?  to  preach  m  a  Presbyterian  conventicle, 
or  to  attend  aueli  :i  meeting  in  the  open  air*  Janiea 
wanted  ta  have  the  Roman  Catholies  delivered  from  the 
operpition  of  penal  laws,  but  to  allow  no  favor  to  the 
Covenanters.  The  concessions  which  he  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  make  to  them  were  reduced  to  the  narrowest 
compass.  But  they  stood  by  their  e^iuse  with  stubborn 
bravery,  through  all  those  tronbled 

Whose  echo  ringi  tltroag]i  Scolluid  to  thia  hour." 

In  1690,  the  system  which  was  obnoxious  to  the  body 
of  the  Scottish  people  waa  abolished,  and  the  synodical 
polity  established  in  its  place.  In  the  course  of  tliis 
revolution,  the  vindictive  fuTy  of  the  populace  was  ex- 
pressed in  outrages  upon  tlie  Episcopal  clei^y,  who 
suffered  numerous  indignities.  In  the  language  of  the 
time,  they  were  '^  rabbled." 

Henry  IV-,  at  tlie  time  of  his  death,  was  just  ready  tj 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  in  pursuance  of  the 
traditional  French  policy,  which  looked  to  the  reduction 
of  the  power  of  Austria,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
boundaries  of  B'ranee.  In  the  ten  years  that  followed  his 
death,  after  Sully  had  retired  from  office,  when  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  Mary  de  Medici,  the 
factions  which  had  been  held  in  restraint,  were  once  more 
let  loose,  and  the  path  which  Henry  had  entered  was  for 
the  time  abandoned. 

To  maintiiin  an  alliance  with  Spain,  which  was  to  be 
Demented  by  a  double  matrimonial  connection,  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Queen,  Nobles  who  wo'-e  disaffected  with 
the  government,  courted  the  support  of  the  Huguenots, 
.from  interested  motives.  These  influences,  in  conjunc- 
tion  with  the  various  eorts  of  perfecution  to  which  thej 
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were  constantly  subject,  by  tbe  penmmion^  if  not  at  th^ 

instigation  of  the  government,  and  through  the  hostile 
preaching  of  the  Jesuits,  kept  the  Hugnenot  chui*ehea 
in  i)  stiite  of  per[)etual  alarm  and  discontent.  Their 
r^ounsels  were  divided,  some  advising  a  resoit  to  arms, 
and  othei-s,  like  the  aged  Du  Plessis  Mornay,  advishig 
patience,  llie  invatsion  of  Lower  Navarre  and  Beam 
by  the  King,  iji  1620,  tlie  seizure  of  Church  property, 
wliich  bad  long  been  in  the  bands  of  the  Protestants* 
and  the  infliction  of  atrocious  cruelties  ujxni  tbeiii  moved 
tbe  National  SyBod,  in  1621,  by  a  small  majciity,  to 
decide  uprm  war.  The  Huguenots,  a  great  part  of  whom 
reniained  passive  and  neutral,  were  worsted,  but  the  sue- 
cessfid  resistance  of  IVfontauban,  and,  in  the  next  year, 
fif  Montpellier,  led  to  a  treaty  in  which  tbe  Protes- 
tants were  cf>nfirmed  in  tbe  possession  of  their  religious 
rigbts,  and  Mnntauhan  and  Koebelle  were  still  left  in 
tbeir  bands.  Tbeir  peculiar  circumstances  gave  them 
more  and  more  tbe  charai'ter  of  a  political  party,  with 
which  malcontents  of  all  shades  would  natui-ally  ally 
themselves  \vitbin  tbe  kingdom,  and  which  would  borrow 
strength  by  a  connection  with  the  Protestants  of  other 
countries.  A  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Crown  and  a  love 
of  independence  would  naturally  grow  in  the  Huguenot 
ranks ;  and  this  took  place  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Crown  was  entering  upon  the  work  of  fully  subjugating 
feudalism.* 

With  tbe  reign  of  Louis  XUL,  and  the  administration 
A  Ri^hebeu,  there  was  a  return,  as  regards  foreign  afiTaira, 
Ui  tlu«  policy  of  Henry  IV.  The  aim  of  Richelieu  (1624 
•^2),  as  far  ixa  the  government  of  France  was  concerned, 
was  to  consolidate  the  monarchy,  by  bringing  tbe  aristoc- 
nicy  into  thorough  subjectif>n  to  the  King,  and  by  inflicting 
a  deadly  blow  on  the  old  spirit  of  feudal  independence. 
Under  bini  began  the  process  of  centralization,  of  officein 

I  De  Felice,  nit(.  rf.  Froi.  tf.  Fromce^  p-  307^ 
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Appointed  and  paid  by  the  goverument,  which  was  fully 
developed  in  Francd  alter  the  greiit  Revohition.  His 
palicy  involved  the  annihilation  of  the  Huguenot  party, 
B.S  a  distii,L"t  politicid  organization,  a  state  ^vithin  the 
etate  ;  and  this  he  accomplished  when  La  Rochelle,  the 
biat  of  their  towns,  fell  into  his  hands  (1G28). 

The  foreign  pohcy  of  Richeheu  receives  the  general 
applause  of  Frenehmen  ;  not  so  his  domestic  rnle.  The 
interests  of  the  State  must  prevail  over  every  other  con- 
sideration. This  was  his  first  maxiju*  To  this  end, 
absolute  obedience  must  be  exacted  of  all  orders  of  men, 
and  disobedience  be  punished  with  unrelenting  severity. 
The  Prince  must  allow  no  interference  of  the  Church  or 
the  Pope  witli  the  rights  of  the  civil  authority.  Nobles 
must  be  prevented  from  oppressing  the  people,  and  mui>t 
serve  the  State  in  war.  The  Judges  in  ParUament  must 
be  kept  from  uit^irfering  with  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  The  people  must  be  kept  in  absolute  subjection, 
and  be  subject  to  burdens  not  so  heavy  iia  to  crush  them, 
nor  BO  light  as  to  induce  them  to  forget  their  subordi- 
nation. Cai*e  should  rather  be  had  for  the  culture  and  in- 
struction of  a  part  of  the  nation,  than  of  the  whole,  which 
might  be  mischievous.^  RicheUeu  abolished  anarchy,  bul 
he  made  it  possible  for  the  selfish  and  ruinous  despotism 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  arise  in  its  place.  His  destruction  of 
the  political  power  of  tlie  Huguenots  left  them  open  to 
tlie  deadly  assaults  of  rulers  more  fanatical  than  liiniself 
Had  he  been  inclined,  or  if  inclined,  had  he  been  able,  to 
draw  the  Huguenot  power  on  his  side,  and  to  use  it 
li^aliist  Spain,  the  final  result  might  have  been  happier 
for  France.^  In  truth,  the  capture  of  La  RocheUe  gH\Q 
an  impulse  to  the  emigi-ation  of  Protestants,  and  France 

*  Rktelieu's  political  Testament  is  well  opitomizcd  by  Hiluswr,  p.  680.  Of 
the  part  taRvu  Uy  HicheliVM  In  the  conijKsition  <>r  the  Tet^tamerit  atd  Mi'iaoini, 
ie>9  Banke,  y,  1'17  iier|.,  Murln,  xi.  51^1  »eq. 

'  Orljirliu  t*y»  of  tlie  Huguenc^t  party  that  it  retarde*!  Ihe  encroachjng 
r»ve  of  des|M)tJ«uu    "Miettx  cOt  \n  i  lancer  ff$  Kothelob  tur  i  Espajp*  -lu* 
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began  to  lose  the  most  valuable  portion  of  its  population,' 
Abroad,  Ricbelieu  joined  witli  Sweden  and  with  tbe  Prot- 
estants of  Germany  in  making  war  upon  tbe  Ilapsburg 
dynasty,  and  succeeded  in  bis  double  purpose  of  broiiking 
down  tbe  imperial  pow<T,  and  amplifying  tbe  triiit  jry  oi 
France,  The  work  of  Ricbelieu  was  cai'ried  forward  in 
the  same  spirit  by  Mazarin,  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  raign 
uf  l/ouis  XIV,  Tbe  design  of  this  monarch  was  tc  make 
Idmself  an  absolute  ruler  in  France,  even  in  eeclesiaatit^l 
affairs,  without  an  actual  separation  from  the  Papacy ;  in 
other  words,  to  huitate  Henry  VIII.,  as  far  as  was  compat- 
ible with  maintiiiiiing  the  connection  of  the  French 
Church  with  Rome  ;  and,  in  relation  to  foreign  powers,  he 
aspired  tu  be  the  dictator  in  the  European  cuminonwealth. 
His  quarrtd  with  the  Pope,  bis  perseeutiun  of  the  Jansen- 
ists,  and  his  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  are  the  tlu'ee 
principal  events  in  his  domestic  religious  policy.  His  con- 
troversy with  Innocent  X,,  grew  out  of  the  King's  atteuijtt 
to  extend  the  right  called  la  regale  —  that  is,  the  right  to 
upprrjprinte  tbe  revenues  of  a  see  and  temjvorarily  fill  the 
vacancy,  until  a  new  incumbent  should  take  the  oatli  of 
fidehty  to  the  King  —  to  extend  this  prerogative  over  Bur- 
gundy, the  old  English  portion  of  B^rance,  and  portions  of 
tlie  kingdom,  where  the  pidvilcge  in  question  belonged 
tu  the  local  ecolesiastieal  axithorities.  He  required  the  vas- 
s;ds*  oath  of  the  bishops  in  these  districts,  and  they  were 
Bupported  in  their  refusal  to  grant  it  by  the  Pope.  Under 
vhe  pontificsite  of  luntxrent  XL,  the  Assembly  of  the 
French  Clergy,  in  1682,  supporting  the  views  of  the 
King,  passed  the  famous    four  propositions  of  Gallican 

de  l-i  d^truirt.  Richelieu  ii'abu*a  point  de  sa  victoirp,  mai»  it  rendit  facile  ji  via 
ftutn  d'cn  Abuser  aprts  Itii;  I^  Rochtlle  dcbouJ.  on  n'cDl  o.*6  restu,viTvr  Vhv  d»» 
parsilcatitMiB  et  revnquer  F^dit  d©  Nantes."  xi.  .tfl7.  Mirlif;1et  observe*  that 
Henry  IV.  ttnd  BicUelieu  both  aimad  at  national  unify,  but  bv  different  meanf 
—  tha  first  by  (fie  iwe,  the  wcond  by  the  dcMnit-tion  of  the  vital  force*.  IJi^ 
it  Ftyince,  xi.  461.  Upon  Rivbelieu^s  fMMTonii]  tniit^,  »eL  Sisunondi,  fiW.  dtt 
FnmgmiSy  xxiii.  1  !teq.  Kanke  judges  him  nu^re  favorably. 
1  8niU«8,  The  ffuffuerutts  in  England,  etc.,  18(;7. 
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jberty :  that  the  Pope  has  authority  only  In  spiritual 
matters,  not  over  kings  and  princes;  that  the  authority 
of  a  General  Council  is  aboye  that  of  the  Pope  ;  that  the 
Pope  is  bound  by  the  Church  laws,  and  by  the  particular 
institutions  and  usages  of  the  Frem-li  Church  ;  and  that 
the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Pope  are  not  irrefurioable, 
unless  they  are  supported  by  the  coiiciuTenee  of  the 
whole  Church,  The  long  controversy  was  at  length 
adjusted  by  an  accommodation,  under  Innocent  XII.,  in 
which  Louis  retained  his  prerogative,  which  liad  formed 
the  original  subject  of  dispute,  but  gave  up  the  four 
propositions.  He  allowed  bishops  to  retract  their  assent 
tn  tliem,  but  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  compelled  to  do 
BO.  Bossuet  had  assumed  the  post  of  a  literary  champion 
of  the  Gallicaii  theory,  in  behalf  of  the  Iving ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  settlement  just  referred  to,  his  cele- 
brated work  against  the  ultramontane  type  of  Cathohcisni 
did  not  see  the  light  until  1730. 

Jansenism  was  a  reaction  within  the  Catholic  Church, 
iigainst  the  theology,  casuistry,  and  general  spirit  of  the 
Jesuit  order.  Molina  and  other  theologians  set  up  a  raid- 
die  type  of  doctrine,  between  the  system  of  Augustine 
and  that  of  Pehigius.  The  Mohnists  ingeniously  reserved 
to  the  will  a  cooperative  part  in  converaion.  Jansenism  was 
A  revival  of  the  Augustinian  tenets  upon  the  inability  of 
the  fallen  will  and  upon  efficacious  gi-ace.  In  tliis  respect, 
the  Jansenists  were  on  the  same  path  as  the  Reformeis  . 
but,  unhke  these,  instead  of  going  back  of  the  Fathers 
in  order  to  abide  by  tlie  teaching  of  Scripture,  they 
tested  upon  patristic  authority  and  were  content  to  follow 
tnphcitly  the  great  founder  of  Latin  theology,^  Bajus, 
professor  at  Louvain,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
uentury,  led  the  way  in  this  re-assertion  of  Augustinian 
[^rincipli'3.  But  it  was  Janseniua,  also  a  professor  at 
LouTain  and  Bishop  of   Ypres»  and  his  fellow-student, 
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Diivt^rgier^  Abbot  of  St.  Cyran,  who  subsequently  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  the  inoveniiiut.  St,  Cyran,  Pascjil,  Ar- 
nauld,  Nicole,  mid  their  tissociat^^s,  who  were  called  Poii 
Royalists,  from  tlirir  relation  to  the  cloister  of  tlmt  name, 
became  the  leaders  of  the  party.  If  we  glance  it  the 
Jesuit  fraternity  a.s  il  was  in  the  miildle  of  the  seventoenth 
century,  we  find  that  its  cliaracter  had  alt^Ted  for  the 
worseJ  It^  professed  members  were  no  longer  confined 
to  spiritual  duties,  but  shared  with  the  coadjutoi*8  the 
management  uf  colleges  and  the  administration  of  secular 
aifairs*  Tin*  religious  fervur  that  had  existed  earlier,  was 
very  much  cooled.  Tlie  obligation  to  renounce  proijerty, 
as  a  private  possession,  was  evaded.  A  ''  mercantile 
spirit  **  crept  even  into  the  institutions  of  education  which 
had  been  establislu-d  by  the  order.  In  the  room  of  de- 
fending the  Papacy,  it  generally  sided  with  France  in  the 
contests  with  the  Holy  See.  By  tlie  policy  adopted  in  it^ 
Asiatic  misslun.'i,  tin-  Jesuit  order  at  length  came  into  con- 
dict  with  the  Capuchins  and  Franciscans,  as  it  had  of- 
fended tlie  Duminicans  by  r^pposing  the  doctrines  of 
Thomas  Aipiiiias.  The  Jesuits  gradually  ceased  to  be 
absorbed  in  a  great  object,  the  rest^iration  of  the  Papal 
dominion  and  the  extension  of  it  over  the  globe,  and  di- 
rtH."ted  theLr  I'Uergies  to  the  presL^'vation  of  their  own 
power.  But  it  wtis  their  hix  ethical  maxima,  which  more 
tlian  any  other  cause,  undermined  their  reputiition.  The 
"  Provincial  Letters  "  of  Pascal,  in  which  their  loose  cjisu- 
istry  was  chastised  with  the  keenest  satire,  inflicted  upon 
tlu-m  a  deadly  wound.  While  the  Janaeniats,  who  weie  in 
favor  of  the  independence  of  the  Church,  in  opposition  to 
ultramontane  usuqjations,  supported  the  King  in  his  con- 
Hict  with  the  Pope,  they  enjoyed  the  royal  favor;  but 
when  they  set  themselves  against  his  efTort  to  bring  the 
Church  under  his  feet,  lie  turned  against  them  and  gave  bin 
ear  ttj  the  inimical  suggestions  of  the  J"esuit8.     Finally,  ir 

^  R^uko,  iii.  Ml  »eq. 
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1710,  he  piiUed  down  the  cloiBter  of  Part  Royal,  and  ban- 
Lshed  the  Jaiisenist  leadei*a.  In  1708,  Clement  XI.  had 
issued  a  bull,  prohibiting  the  *'  Moral  Reflections "  uf 
Quesjiol^  a  work  which  hud  been  approved  by  Bossupt  and 
by  NoailloB,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  This  was  followed 
by  a  heavier  blow  at  the  Janseuist  party  m  1713,  in  the 
form  of  the  fainoiia  bull,  Unigenitm^  which  explicitly  con- 
demned one  Imudred  and  one  propositions  of  the  same 
Ixwk.  The  Pope  was  forced  into  this  action  by  the 
Frencii  Court,  under  the  influence  of  Father  Le  Telller, 
who  had  declared  that  there  were  more  than  a  huiuh-ed 
censurable  propositions  in  the  bocjk.  Clement  was  obliged 
to  make  good  the  declaration  by  condemning  one  hundred 
and  one.  It  was  not  the  Jansenists  alone,  but  all  true 
(rallicans,  who  were  attacked  in  these  proceedings.  Thia 
controversy  was  contmued  in  the  next  reign,  after  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  between  the  OppomnU  or  Appell- 
an(8  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Acceptants  or  Con^tit^tiau' 
airea^  the  adversaries  of  the  Junsenista,  on  the  other. 
The  Papal  authority  was  brought  to  bear  against  the 
Jiinaeniat  opinions,  in  subservience  to  the  dictation  of  the 
Court,  and  tliis  coercion  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  French  elei-gy,  many  of  whom  were  forced  into  a  de- 
nial of  their  real  convictions.  The  Janaenists  sm*vived  in 
the  separatLst  arehiepiscopal  Church  of  Utrecht,  and  still 
more  in  combination  with  the  tendencies  to  liberalism, 
out  of  which  grew  the  political  aird  religious  revolutiona 
that  marked  the  close  of  the  last  century.^ 

The  Huguenots,  under  Kichelieu  and  Mazarin,  Lad  been 
protected  in  their  religious  freedom.  It  was  only  as  a 
}  oUtical  orgiinization  that  these  statesmen  had  made  war 
apon  them.  After  the  death  of  Maitarin,  in  1661,  a 
party  tliat  was  hostile  to  the  Protestants  gained  an  in- 
i-reiising  inlluence  over  the  King,  whose  personal  vicei 
ivere  atteudi'd  with  foi-ebodinga  of  remorae,  and  with  su 

*  Nioduef,  KirchtnguckichU^  ^  751. 
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perstitious  anxieties  that  sought  relief  in  the  persetratioc 
dI  heresy.  He  fell  undt-r  the  influence  of  his  Jesuit  Con- 
fessor, La  Chaise,  with  whom  were  joined  the  wiir-tninis- 
ter,  the  Marquis  de  Ixmvois,  and  even  Madam  I^Iaiii tenon, 
his  wife,  formerly  a  Protestant.  Hence  the  gi*eat  attempt 
to  make  proselytes  by  the  use  of  all  varieties  of  cruelty. 
"  For  many  years,"  says  Martin,  the  government  of  I/iuig 
XJV.  '*•  had  been  acting  towards  the  Reformation  aa 
towards  a  victim  entangled  in  a  noose,  which  is  drnwn 
tighter  and  tigliter  till  it  strangles  its  prey."  Declara- 
tions and  edicts  of  the  most  oppressive  character  had  fol- 
lowed one  an<ither  in  ntpid  succession.  At  length  the 
atrocioas  s^'heme  of  the  dragmiade^  or  the  billeting  of 
Boldiefs  in  Huguenot  families,  was  resorted  to.  Over  the 
pretended  conversions  effected  by  such  means,  the  profli- 
gate rulers  of  France  sang  praises  to  God.  Louis  XIV, 
endeavored  to  quiet  his  own  fear  of  hell  by  making  a 
ImH  for  his  uuiitTending  subjects.  The  penalty  of  death 
was  denounced  iigainst  all  converts  who  relapsed  to  the 
Huguenot  faith.  In  the  course  of  three  years,  fifty  thou- 
sand families  had  fled  from  the  counti*y.  In  1685,  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  the  great  charter  of  Protestant  rights, 
was  revoked.  The  churches  of  the  Huguenots  were 
seized;  and  although  emigration  was  forbidden  to  the 
laity,  not  fur  from  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  refugees  es- 
caped, to  enrich  Protestant  countries  to  which  they  re- 
moved, by  their  skill  and  industry.  Many  remained  firm 
under  the  Boverest  trials,  and  assembled  in  forests  and  by- 
places  to  celebrate  their  worship.  It  was  not  until  1788 
ihat  their  marriages,  which  had  been  treated  as  invalid, 
were  pronounced  legal ;  and  they  did  not  gain  their  rights 
bi  full,  until  the  Revolution. 

"  Fnince  wua  impoverished,"  writes  Martin,  "  not  oidy 
iL  Frenchmen  who  exiled  themselves,  but  in  those  much 
more  numerous,  who  remained  in  spite  of  theiuselvea, 
diflc-ouraged,  ruined,  whether  they  openly  resisted  perae^ 
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cution,  or  suffered  some  external  observancea  of  CiitholU 
cism  to  be  wrung  from  them,  all  having  neither  energy  in 
work,  or  security  in  life  ;  it  was  really  the  activity  of 
more  than  a  million  of  men  that  France  lost,  and  of  the 
million  that  produced  most,"  It  is  a  significant  fact, 
in  the  light  of  recent  events,  that  many  of  the  refngt?c* 
were  received  by  the  Elector  Frederic,  and  helj>ed  to  build 
up  Berlin,  then  a  small  city  of  twelve  thousiind  inhab- 
it* tots. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
\^1T13),  at  the  instigation  of  Le  Tellier,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded La  Chaise  as  a  kind  of  minister  of  ecclesiastical 
nffairs,  the  peraecution  ag-aiiist  the  Protestants  was  re* 
newed,  in  forms  of  aggravated  and  ingenious  cruelty. 

In  his  foreign  policy,  Louis  XIV*  succeeded  brilliantly 
for  a  time,  but  was  doomed  to  terrible  disappointment 
and  defeat.  He  made  liimself  aa  formidable  by  his 
power  and  timbition  as  Philip  IL  had  been  in  the  latter 
piu*t  of  the  preceding  century  ;  and  hke  him  he  was  dea- 
tijied  to  experience  a  mortifying  failure,  as  well  as  to  lay 
the  foimdation  of  mitold  calamities  for  his  nation.  Hia 
attack  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  which  were  regarded 
by  Holland  as  a  bulwark  against  his  inroads  and  aggres- 
sion, led  to  the  triple  alliance  of  Holland,  England,  and 
Sweden,  in  16G8,  the  object  of  whicli  Wiis  to  compel  him 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  Spain.  The  same  year  he  con- 
cluded with  Spain  the  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The 
resentment  of  Louis  against  HoHand,  led  him  to  form, 
In  1670,  the  secret  treaty  with  Charles  IL,  in  behalf 
)f  Cathohcism  and  absolutism.  But  the  unpopularity 
of  th3  war  against  Holland  among  the  English,  and  the 
necessity  ondt-r  w^hich  Charles  waa  placed,  of  making 
peace  with  the  DutcL>  together  with  a  like  course  on 
the  part  of  other  allies  of  Louis,  led  to  tjie  Treaty  of 
Nimeguen  in  1678-9,  by  whiJi  ho  gsuned  a  numbei  of 
towns  and  fortresses  in    the    Netherlands,   besides  cer 
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tain  German  places,  Holland  was  loft  in  the  samts  sUt* 
,is  before  the  war.  The  continiied  aggressions  of  Louia 
ocinisioned  the  grand  alliance  of  the  European  powers 
against  Mm,  and  the  war  of  ten  years,  in  wliieh  William 
u(  Orange  was  tlie  foremost  leiider  among  the  allies.  In 
th*i  early  part  i>f  the  previous  war,  when  llonaiid  was 
overrun  by  the  French  armies  and  reduced  almost  to 
despair,  tl«e  R<*piil>lican  magistrates  were  overthrow^ii 
and  the  goveninient  placed  in  the  hands  of  Wiiliani. 
By  him  the  courage  of  the  nation  had  been  roused,  and, 
as  the  only  means  of  defense,  they  had  cut  through  tliti 
dikes  and  inimdated  the  country.  Thenceforward  Will- 
'xvm  was  the  moat  determined  and  dangerous  antagonist 
of  Louis,  and  the  moving  spirit  of  the  coiditions  formed 
against  him.  In  the  Peace  of  Ryawick,  in  1697,  Louis 
renounced  his  support  of  the  Stuarts,  and  admittctl 
William  IIL  to  be  the  rightful  king  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  in 
which  Louis  sought  to  supplant  the  Austrian  Hoiiae  in 
Spain  mid  to  combine  Spain  with  France,  by  placing  Ins 
giiindsou,  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  on  the  Spanish  throne, 
was  closed  m  1713,  by  tlie  Peace  of  Utrecht.  It  was 
provided  that  France  and  Spain  should  never  be  unit(*d 
ujuler  one  sovereign ;  the  Spanish  Netherlands  were 
♦^ransferred  to  Austria  ;  and  the  Bourbon  Prince  was  left 
on  the  tlu'one  of  Spain,  and  his  title  was  acknowledged 
by  the  allies,  in  1714.  The  *' grand  monarch"  came 
out  of  the  wars  which  had  been  kindled  by  his  ambition, 
thwarted  and  reduced  to  distress.  A  significant  feature 
of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  the  recognition  of  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  as  king  of  Prussia.  As  Sweden 
'wii  k  down  from  the  eminence  which  it  held  for  a  time, 
IS  the  leading  Prot<istant  power  in  the  North,  Prussia 
was  rising  to  tike  her  j)lace. 

Tlie  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  effected  the  utter  paralysii 
and  prostration   of   tlie  Catholic  Reaction,     The  Popef 
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tuiiud  tlieinselvea  unable  to  contend  with  tlie  temporal 
power.^  The  disposition  of  several  pontiffs  to  favor  the 
side  of  Spain  and  Austria,  sharpened  the  antagonism 
between  them  and  the  French  king,  and  subjected  them 
to  humiliation.  When  Clement  XI.  abandoned  the  anti- 
French  policy,  he  was  obliged  to  succimib  to  the  threats 
of  the  imperiaUsts.  Treaties  of  peace  were  concluded 
between  the  European  nations,  in  which  the  interests 
and  even  rights  of  the  Popes  were  involved,  but  in  re- 
gard to  which  they  were  not  consulted.  The  Church  of 
Fi-ance  remained  Catholic ;  it  was  even  guilty  of  a  re- 
volting persecution ;  but  it  imited  ^vith  the  monarch  in 
abridging  the  power  and  thwarting  the  designs  of  the 
Holy  See.  Not  only  was  the  Catholic  world  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  Austrian  and  French,  which  the 
Pope  could  not  control,  but  the  Protestant  States  ac- 
(^uired  a  preponderance  of  power ;  and  the  Court  of 
Innocent  XL  naturally  sympathized  with  the  coalition, 
although  its  forces  were  predominantly  Protestant,  the 
end  of  which  was  to  curb  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 

Even  the  persecutmg  measm*es  which  Louis  XIV. 
adopted  ostensibly  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  religion," 
were  in  the  highest  degree  harmful  to  it ;  for  the  hatred 
of  these  atrocious  proceedings  contributed  to  swell  the 
current  of  antipathy  to  the  Church  and  to  religion, 
wliit^h  was  gathering  force  in  the  minds  of  men.  The 
Bull  UnigenituB^  as  it  condemned  Jiuisenism  and  Aug- 
ustinian  doctrine,  brought  the  Jesuits  into  alliance  mtb 
the  Papal  See.  But  this  Bull,  with  the  cognate  meas- 
ures, divided  the  clergy  and  excited  all  the  elements  of 
opposition  to  the  Papal  supremacy  over  the  Gallican 
Church.  The  Jansenists  became  vu'tual  auxiliaries  of 
the  rising  party,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  innovation  had 
f'lll  sway. 

Louis  XIV.  died  in  1716.     Voltaire  wiis  then  about 

1  Rankc.  lii.  156. 
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twenty-one  yeiirs  old.  The  age  of  philosophy  and  illam- 
inisin,  of  religious  and  political  revolutions,  was  approach* 
ing.  The  third  estate,  the  middle  class,  was  preparing  to 
grasp  the  power  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  nobles 
and  concentrated  in  the  throne.  Freethiuking,  trans- 
planted from  England,  was  taking  root  and  spreaduig 
through  all  orders  of  French  society,  thence  to  be  dif- 
fused over  Europe.  The  fabric  of  political  and  religious 
despotism  which  Louis  XIY.  had  erected,  was  to  go 
down  before  the  end  of  the  century,  in  a  revclationarT 
fccippest 
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Pbotestantism,  under  whatever  (livei*aitiea  of  lorm 
it  apiiciirpii,  imdnotwithstaiidmg  tlie  viirieties  of  cliaracter 
and  of  u]jiuioii  which  are  observed  among  its  leaders,  m 
distiDgiushed  as  a  systtrin  of  belief  by  two  principles. 
These  are  juatification  by  fiiith  alone,  and  the  exclusive 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.^ 

The  subject  round  which  the  Protestant  discussions  i^e- 
Tolved,  and  out  of  which  they  originally  sprang,  is  the 
reconciliation  of  man  to  God.  The  controversy  with  the 
Ruman  Catholics  did  not  relate  to  the  branches  of  theol- 
ogy ou  which  the  ancient  councils  had  spoken.  The 
Apostolic  symbol,  the  creeds  of  Niciea   and  Chalcedon, 

1  Among  the  booka  of  rafereace  respecting:  the  FrotetitaDt  and  theC»tliolio 
rheolog)',  ore  the  (Jollectiona  of  Creeds;  the  Lutheran  (etlUed  by  Kase,  1849); 
The  Kefoniicttl  (by  Niemeyer,  1840);  Tbe  Roman  Catholic  (by  Streitwdf  u. 
KIen«Nr,  ISIO).  Calvin's  Institutes  and  Metancthon's  Loci  Communt^  are 
tbti  principal  doctrina]  treAtisea  on  the  Protestant  pide^  in  the  age  of  th«  Kef- 
Dnnalic)D>  Belluniiine  ia  atiU  the  ablest  controversialiat  on  the  Catholic  side 
Bjn'-e  tbe  Tridenttne  Council;  Ditimtntumts  tit  Coni rortrsiu  Cftristiafus  FidrM 
att9  hujitf  Temp0rU  hmretico*  (Home,  1581, 1582, 1593 ).  The  ablest  antagonists 
ui  Ik^lUnnine  w^tg  Martin  Chemnitz,  Examen  Concil.  Trid.  (15Q5-73),  and  tiie 
Huf^ieimt  theidogiar,  Chnini>r,  Pamtratia  CathoUca,  etc.  (Geneva^  lG26f 
l<'rankfnrt,  1629).  A  convenient  manaal  of  Catbollc  Theology  is  Peiroue, 
^T(att€iume*  Theolot,ic(B  (3  vabi.,  1847).  Aioonff  tlie  modem  works  on  Prot- 
««uni  ITjeologj'  are  Planckt  0»ch.  d.  jrrot.  Le.\rbegriff»  il781  lo^O);  Gain, 
Gtch.  d.  prot.  Dogmnlik  (1869)^  A.  Schweizer,  Die  prot.  CtntmUdnrfnun  inner* 
kalb  d.  rtf,  Kireht  (18MM  Heppe,  BogitMtik  d.  deutteh  PrcL  (J867);  Domer, 
Gtch  d,prvt.  Thtol  (l«e7)s  Schenkel,  Bum  WtKn  d.  Prot.  (1846).  Sue  abo 
Wenvr,  Gtch.  d,  httk,  Thtol.  mt  d,  Trid.  Omc.  (18lWi).  To  these  are  io  N 
added  DumeroBs  modern  wofkn  on  Symbolics  and  on  tbe  HistoTi-  of  Doctrinej 
by  Neandeft  Klee  iKotiian  Catb.),  BaumgAnen<Cnisiu>4,  Ilagiaiibacb,  Baor, 
M'hler  (Boni   Catb),  Nilzsrb,  Wini-r,  St  ^d,^W. 
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were  accepted  In  common  by  botb  piirtios.  In  respect  to 
tbe  Trinity  tmd  tbe  perhun  of  Cluist,  they  sU)(k1  on  the 
Bame  ground.  On  tho  subj<ict  of  Anthropology,  the  doc- 
Irine  of  sin^it  is  true  tb;it  tb^  Rc'formt^rs  e;u*iiestly  asserted 
Llie  Augnsliniaii  views,  in  opposition  to  that  modified  opin- 
ion, less  hostLle  tu  the  PeL^gian  tenet,  which  had  been  dis- 
tinctly espoiiised  by  one  of  the  leading  niediiuval  schools 
the  followers  of  Scotus,  and  had  alTected  all  of  the 
fiehohistic  systems.  It  was  in  their  profound  sense  of  tlie 
reality  of  sin,  and  of  its  duminiou  in  the  human  will, 
that  the  Protestants  laid  the  fuun<latioias  of  their  theol- 
ogy. Zwingle  alone,  of  all  the  foremost  Reformers,  calleil 
ill  question  the  fact  of  native  guilt,  «is  this  is  asserted  in 
the  Augtistinian  theology ;  and  even  he  did  not  adhere 
uniforndy  to  his  theory.  But  the  doctrine  of  sin  wa.'i 
ouly  indirectly  and  subordiuately  brought  into  the  de- 
bate.^ The  same  might  be  said  of  the  Atonement,  since 
the  body  of  the  relonners  rested  on  tlie  Anselmic  idea  of 
satisfaction,  which  likewise  fonuL-d  a  part  of  the  opposhig 
ereed.^  The  point  of  difference  was  on  the  vital  question 
how  the  soul,  burdened  with  self-condemnation,  is  to  ob- 
tain the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  peaceful  reunion  to  God 
in  the  character  of  a  reconciled  father.  In  the  teachinirs, 
injunctions,  services,  ceremunies  of  the  Church,  the  Re- 

1  TUq  Protestants  Lield  tUat  the  morul  perlc-ctiuos —  that  i$^  Ihti  hoUaijss^ol 
lliii  lirHt  ODAu  Are  GOULTcateil;  Ihu  Cailiulic.^,  iJiut  lUey  ore  duiieruddtsd  gifts  u^f 
^rucp.  Cat.  RtffH.f  i.  it.  qu-  ID.  Tliis  dnetriue  ut  Lbe  donum  supemalui-ftfe  ia 
druvvii  out  ia  full  by  BeManitiuc,  Grni,  ptimi  JJoin.f  ii.  The  effect  of  the  fttlt  ii 
ftaiLl  by  the  CMtholica  to  be  liit:  lotn  of  ilta  dutmm  tuptfuaturfdct  Aud  a  cua^e- 
quctit,  thougb  iiiUirect,  weakttung  of  (lie  nuiuml  powen  (iv/«era  ntiturft)%  by 
ihij  Protestants  it  was  held  to  he  a  pos^itive  doproratloD  of  humaa  nature.  Bel- 
larmine,  Amu.  Grat.f  in.  i.;  Cim/.  Att^mtt  p.  0;  J^ijL  Augmt,  Cunf.,  p.  51; 
Vvnf,  Ifthtt.^  u.  cc.  viii.,  ix. 

3  The  (!?ctriiie  common  to  An>ehii  mid  .Vquinas,  that  the  satisfaction  of  Chfvi 
W  absoiutd  1  'tjjclLf,  and  ujiluito,  wait  dtiiiied  only  by  the  scbool  of  Scotaa,iFbo 
beld  that  it  k  lliute,  but  is  accuptvd  by  the  divine  will  —  aoQt^tiiUUio  —  for  mor» 
thau  itji  ittiria.sic  worth.  Tlui  Tridcatiuo  creed  denlea  that  fHudou  carrier  witA 
it  tlu'  ri.'iiiia3iori  of  all  pmii^Unieut;  but  a.«5«riA  Ujat  the  B4tiBfaction  rendc'rvd  hy 
the  sinner  ia  available  only  ihraugh  the  ,satiafttcUoii  of  Christ  Seas  xiv.  u 
*m.    See  Baumgart«ii-Crurfmat  Do^tntnifsch.^  u.  278.  u.  «. 
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lonnera  Lad  sought  for  tliis  iniiiiite  good  in  vain.  They 
found  it  in  the  doctrine  of  gi*atuitoas  pardon,  from  the 
bare  mercy  of  God,  througli  the  medbttion  of  Christ ;  a 
pardon  that  waits  for  nothing  but  acceptance  on  the  pait 
of  the  soul ^ the  beUef,  the  trust,  the  faith  of  the  pen* 
itout.  Everything  of  the  nature  of  satisfaction  or  merit 
on  the  part  of  the  offender  m  precluded,  by  the  utterly 
gratuitous  nature  of  the  gift,  by  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Jledeeiner's  expiation.  Every  tissertion  of  the  necessity 
of  works  or  merit  on  the  side  of  the  offender,  as  the 
gi'ouiul  of  forgiveness,  is  a  diaparagenient  of  the  Re- 
deemer's mercy  and  of  his  expiatory  office.  Faith,  thua 
laying  hold  of  a  free  forgiveness  and  reconnecting  the 
soul  with  God,  is  the  fountain  of  a  new  life  of  holiness, 
which  depends  not  on  fear  and  homage  to  law,  hut  on 
gratitude  and  on  filial  sentiments.  Christ  himself  nour- 
ishes this  new  life  by  spiritual  inlluenees  that  flow  into 
the  soul  through  the  channel  of  its  fellowship  with  Him, 
Justification  is  thus  a  forensic  term  ;  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  remission  of  sins.  To  justify,  signifies  not  to  make 
tlie  offender  righteous,  but  to  treat  him  as  Lf  he  were 
righteous,  to  deliver  him  from  the  accusation  of  the  law 
by  the  bestowal  of  a  pardon.  Savmg  faith  is  not  a  vir- 
tue to  be  rewarded,  but  an  apprehensive  act ;  the  himd 
that  takes  the  free  gift.  Such,  in  a  brief  statement,  was 
the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Protestant  interpretation  of 
the  Gospel.^  The  Clmstlan  life  has  its  centre  in  this  ex- 
perience of  forgiveness*  Virtues  of  chai'iu^ter  and  vic- 
tories over  temptation  grow  out  of  it.  Christian  ethics 
are  united  to  Chriisttan  theology  by  this  vital  bond. 

But  to  wluLt  a\ithority  c«uld  the  Reformers  appeal  in 
hehalf  of  their  proposition?  What  assuraticc  had  they 
oi  its  truth  ?     How  did  they  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 

1  ThiR  uU'a  iif  jif^tifiration  w  rlie  key-note  in  Luther's  CniiiiiK'utary  on  tKt 
Epfblle  to  the  <!«!«< ians,  und  ui  MeUiKtbcici'5  Commentary  011  tho  KpHfIc  U»  tin 
BomAni).  It  IB  tlie  dialiactive  (etturv  o^  the  I'rotesUat  excj^eais  4  tiie  wrJtitiK* 
•f  Fiuf 
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it?  They  had  found  this  obscured  and  half-foi^oiteii 
truth  recorded,  as  the}^  believed,  with  pei-fect  clearness,  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  authority  of  the  Scriptures  was  fully 
acknowledged  by  the  Church  in  which  they  had  been 
iriun*>d,  however  it  might  superadd  to  them  other  authori- 
tative sources  of  knowleilge,  and  however  it  niiglit  deny 
the  competence  of  the  individual  to  interpret  the  Bible 
for  himself.  That  Christ  spoke  in  the  Seriptures,  aU  ad- 
mitted. What  his  voice  was  the  Rt'formei*s  could  not 
doubt ;  for  the  trutli  that  he  uttered  was  one  of  which 
they  hail  an  immediate,  spiritual  recognition.  Their  in 
terpretatiou  verified  itself  to  their  hearts  by  the  Ught  and 
peace  wliich  that  truth  brought  with  it,  as  well  as  to  their 
understuodings  on  a  critical  examination  of  the  text. 
The  Claircli,  then,  that  denied  their  interpretation  and 
coinmiuided  them  to  abandon  it,  was  in  error ;  it  could 
not  be  the  authorized,  infallible  interpreter  of  Holy  Writ. 
Thus  the  triulitioual  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  Romiui 
Church  gave  way,  and  the  principle  of  the  exclusive 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  rule  of  faith,  took  its 
place.  By  this  process  the  second  of  the  distinctive 
principles  of  Protejstantism  was  reached.  That  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Bible  is  sufficiently  plain  and  intelligible  was 
implied  in  this  conclusion.  Hence,  the  right  of  private 
judgment  is  another  aide  of  the  same  doctrine. 

In  the  adoption  of  this,  which  has  been  calWl  the  for- 
Qial,  in  distinction  from  the  first,  which  is  termed  the 
material  principle  of  Protestantism,  there  was  no  dissent 
among  the  churches  of  the  reformed  faith.  Thus  the 
AjigHcim  body,  which  surpassed  all  other  Protestiint 
churches  in  its  deference  to  the  fathers  and  to  the  first  cen- 
turies, affirms  this  principle.  It  accepts*  in  the  eighth 
article,  the  ancient  creeds,  on  the  ground  that  they  may 
be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  Huly  Scripture 
it  declares,  in  the  nineteenth  article,  that  the  Chui'ch  of 
Rome,  fis  well  as  those  of  Jerusnlem,  Alexjuidria,  and  An 
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ticM3li  have  erred  in  matters  of  faitb  ;  aad  in  the  twenty- 
first  article  it  asserts  tliat  general  councils  may  err  and 
have  erred  in  things  pertaining  to  tlie  rule  of  piety,  and 
that  their  decrees  are  to  be  accepted  no  further  than  they 
can  be  shown  to  be  coiiforniablc  to  the  sacred  writings. 

The  two  |jrinciplfs  are  united  in  the  fuBduinental  idi^a 
of  the  direct  relation  of  Christ  to  the  behever  aa  his  per 
sonal  Redeemer  and  Guide. 

The  liornan  Catliolic  tlieory  of  Justification  may  be  8C 
stated  iis  to  seein  tu  approximate  closely  to  that  of  the 
Protestants  ;  but  on  a  close  examination,  the  two  doc- 
trines are  seen  to  be  discordant  with  one  another.  In 
the  formula  wliich  defines  the  condition  of  salvation  to 
be  faith  formed  by  love  —  fides  fortnata  caritate — a 
separation  between  faith  and  love  is  conceived  of,  in 
which  the  latter  becomes  the  adjunct  of  the  former ;  and 
inasmuch  as  love  is  the  injunction  of  the  law,  a  door  is 
open  for  a  theory  of  works  and  human  merit,  and  for  all 
the  discomforts  of  that  legal  and  introspective  piety  from 
which  the  evangehcal  doctrine  furnished  the  means  of 
escape.  Fsiith,  in  the  Protestant  view,  ia  necessiirily  the 
source  of  gornl  works,  which  flow  from  it  aa  a  stream  from 
a  fountain  ;  which  grow  from  it  as  fruit  from  a  tree. 
Tlie  tendency  of  tlie  Catholic  system  is  to  conjoin  worka 
with  faith,  and  thus  to  resolve  good  works  into  a  form  of 
legal  obedience.  Moreover,  Justification  does  not  begin, 
as  in  the  Protestant  theology,  witli  tlie  forgiveness  of 
sins  ;  but  the  first  element  in  Justiliciition  is  the  infusion 
of  inward,  personal  righteousness,  and  pardon  follows. 
Justification  is  graduaL'  By  this  incipient  excellence  of 
character,  the  Christian  is  nmde  capable  of  meriting 
grace;  and  hnwever  this  doctrine  may  be  qualified  and 
g^iarded  by  founding  all  merit  ultin^ately  on  the  merita 
of  Christ,  hf*m  which  the  sanctifioation  of  the  dLscipIe 
Sows,   the    legal    characteristic  cleaves  to   the   (kKtrine 

1  CoDcil.  Trident  Sesa<  Ti.c  x. 
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Bull  the  wide  di£[oreiiGe  of  the  Catholic  oonoeptioii  fram 
the  Protestant  becomes  eTident,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  according  io  th\.'  former,  for  all  siiis  committed  after 
baptism,  the  ujlt^iidor  o\vc&  and  must  render  satisfaction  — 
a  satisfaction  that  derives  its  efficiicy,  to  be  sure,  from 
that  made  by  Christ,  but  yet  is  not  the  leas  mdispensallo 
and  real.  And  how  is  Justification  imparted  ?  Hov^ 
does  it  begin  ?  It  is  com m animated  through  baptism 
and,  beuce,  generally,  in  infancy.  It  is  Justihcation  by 
baptism  rather  than  by  faith  ;  and  fur  all  sins  subee* 
quently  committed,  penances  are  due;  satisfaction  must 
be  offered  by  the  tninsgressor  himself.  We  are  thus 
brought  to  the  whole  theory  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Sacraments,  in  which  the  discrepancy  between  the  two 
theologies  is  most  manifest. 

If  the  conflict  of  the  two  theologies  were  limited  to  this 
topic  of  Justification,  and  of  the  relation  of  faith  to  works ; 
if  the  dispute  could  be  shut  up  to  subtle  questions  and 
tenuoufi  distinctions  of  theological  science,  it  might  be 
more  easily  settled.  On  these  questions  a  meeting-point 
might  possibly  be  found.  But  the  Protestant  interpre- 
tation of  the  Gospel  involved  a  denial  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  vast  Institution  which  assumed  to  intervene  be- 
tween the  sold  and  God,  as  the  almoner  of  grace  and  the 
ruler  of   the  beliefs  and  lives  of  men. 

The  Reformers,  in  harmony  with  their  idea  of  the  way 
ijf  salvatiuii  which  has  been  descrilietl,  brought  forward 
the  conwption  of  tlie  invisible  Church.  Thi^  trm^  Churcii, 
llicy  said,  is  conqjosed  of  all  believer  in  Glirist,  all  who 
arc  Bpirituiilly  united  to  Him  ;  and  of  the  Church  as  thus 
dt'fin»Hl,  Me  is  tlie  Head.  This  is  the  Holy  Catholic 
Cb  irch*  to  which  thf  Apostles*  Ci-eed  refers,  and  in 
w'bich  tin*  Jlsriph'  pmfi'SRes  Ins  belief;  '*  for  we  believe** 
Hiiid  LuthiT,  ivfi'i-ring  to  this  passage  of  the  cre^d,  ^^not 
m  what  we  see,  but  in  what  is  invisible."  The  visible 
Church,  on  the  ctjutraiy,  is  a  congregation  of  beVieven 
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in  whieli  tlie  word  of  G<xl  is  preaclu'd  and  ihc^  saora« 
meiits  11  Imiiiistered  essentially  tis  tbey  wero  'nstituted 
by  Christ,  But  no  single  visible  body  of  Christians  can 
justly  iissuine  to  he  the  entire  Chnrch  ;  niu*ih  less  exclude 
from  the  pale  of  salvation  all  who  are  not  included  in 
their  number.  The  true  Church  is  an  ideal,  which  i9 
realized  but  imperfectly  in  any  existing  organization. 
External  societies  of  Cliristians  are  more  or  less  pure 
they  approximate,  in  different  degrees^  to  a  conformity 
to  the  idea  of  the  real  or  invisible  coranninity,  Tho 
Protestants  carefully  refrained  from  arrogating  for  the 
bodies  which  they  organized  an  exclusive  title  to  be  con- 
sidered the  Church*  When  charged  with  being  apostates 
from  the  Church,  and  when  themselves  denouncing  the 
Papacy  as  the  embodiment  of  Antichrist,  they  never 
denied  that  the  true  Church  of  Christ  was  on  the  side  of 
their  opponents,  as  well  as  with  themselves.  "  I  say," 
said  Luther,  "  that  under  the  Pope  is  rexil  Christianity, 
yea  the  tiiie  pattern  of  Christianity,  and  many  pious, 
great  saints,'*  Calvin  has  similar  expressions ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  his  noted  Letter  to  Sadolet. 

The  Roman  Catholic  theory  affixes  the  atti'ibutes  c* 
unity,  holiness,  catholicity,  and  apostoilcity  to  the  exter- 
nal, visible  society  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  the 
chief,  and  declares  that  outside  of  this  body  there  is  no 
salvation.  The  notes  of  the  true  Church  belong  to  this 
society  j  and  accordingly  the  promises  made  in  the  New 
Testiiment  to  the  Church,  and  the  privileges  there 
luscribed  to  it,  are  claimed  lor  this  body  exclusively. 
The  Church,  says  Bellarmine,  is  something  ns  tangible 
as  the  Republic  of  Venice,  In  oppositimi  to  the  second 
of  the  Protestant  principles,  the  trad'tions  of  the  oral 
teaching  of  Christ  and  of  the  Ajxtstles,  which,  it  is 
ckimed  are  infallibly  preserved  ii-  the  Church,  through 
the  supernatural  aid  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  are  put 
«ii  a  level  wi*ii  Scripture  ;  and  of  Scripture  itself,  the 
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Church  ia  the  appointed.,  unerring  exi>ounder.  It  wae 
not  an  uncommon  tiling  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  dt«> 
trines  to  be  attributed  to  revelations  made  to  the 
Church,  subsequent  to  the  Apostolic  age ;  doctrines  not 
supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  But  the 
prevailing  Catholic  doctrine  since  the  Reformation  Rndi 
(he  entire  revelation  as  a  complete  deposit,  in  the  written 
and  oral  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  The  con- 
nection of  the  individual  with  Christ  is  not  possible, 
except  through  hb  connection  with  the  Church.  In  the 
Catholic  theory,  the  invisible  Church  is  not  only  included 
in  the  visible  organization  in  communion  with  the  Papal 
Bee,  but  it  cannot  exist  out  of  it  or  a]>art  from  it.* 

As  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Catholic  theory  of  the 
Church  stands  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  priesthood 
and  of  the  sacraments.  The  idea  of  the  sacraments  was 
fully  developed  by  the  Schoolmen^  and  the  number, 
which  had  been  indefinit-e  and  variable,  was  fixed  at 
seven.  It  is  essential  to  the  conception  of  the  sacrament 
that  it  should  efficiently  convey  the  hidden  gift  of  grace 
which  it  symbolizes.  It  is  the  channel  through  which 
the  grac5e  is  communicated ;  the  ordained  and  indispens- 
able vehicle  by  wliich  it  passes  to  the  individual  ;  the 
instrument  by  the  direct  opemtion  of  which  the  divine 
mercy  reaches  the  soul.'*  Hence  the  efficacy  of  a  sacra- 
ment  is  independent  of   the  pei"sonal  character  of   the 


i  In  the  later  editions  of  hia  Loci,  Melancthon  treats  of  the  visible  church 
alone.  He  vfoa  led  to  this  course,  not  by  a  chang«  of  opitijoa  respecting  tbi 
rcalit>'  of  the  eoaception  of  the  invisible  chareh,  but  in  consequence  Df  the 
abermtions,  in  a  spiritiuilistic  dir«ctiont  of  the  Aoabaptists*  He  is  concerted  tr 
guard  against  the  notion  that  the  invisible  church  is  m  mere  ideal,  or  h  to  U> 
sought  for  outside  of  all  existing  ec^iei^iastical  orgauizationii  —  a  mere  Flaltiuir 
republic  See  Julius  Mliller,  Dogmatuche  Abkandluugem  (Die  unsiLhtbara 
Kirche),  pp.  207,  2&8. 

*  "Per  quae  onmis  vera  justitia  vel  iocipit,  vel  coepta  augettir,  vel  omissa 
reparotur."  Coneil.  Trid.  Sess.  vii.  Proemiuni.  "St  quis  dixerit  nacrainauta 
lov»  legis  non  ease  ad  salutem  necessaria; '*  ''jui  quia  dixenl,  per  iptoi  nova 
legis  sacramenta  ex  opere  operato  non  conferri  gratiim,  puiatbema  >iit."  Ibid. 
IV.  Tiii. 
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adjninisti'atar,  provided  he  have  the  Inteutkni  to  perform 
the  safrainental  act ;  for  such  an  intention  is  requisite. 
The  sacrament,  moreover,  imparts  a  divme  gift  wliich  is 
not  involved  in,  nor  produced  by,  the  faith  of  the  recij.** 
ient :  it  is  ex  opere  operato.  The  effect  is  wrought,  in 
OABe  the  recipient  interposes  no  obsbicle.^  The  aaem- 
menta  are  the  means  of  graee,  and  are  efisential  *x>  the 
beginning  and  gi*o\vth  of  the  Christian  life ;  they  nieet 
the  individual  at  his  birth,  and  attend  him  to  bis  burial. 
They  are  to  the  soul  and  the  religious  life,  what  breiwil  in 
to  the  body  ;  nor  is  their  effect  confined  to  tlie  soul ;  it 
extends  eTon  to  the  physical  nature.  In  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Altar,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  literally 
present.  Christ  is  once  more  offered,  an  unbloody  sacri- 
fiee,  through  which  the  benefits  of  the  sacrifice  on  the 


1  This  ia  the  declaration  of  the  Council  of  Trent  fsesa.  vii.  can.  vL):  " Si  quia 
dtJCi^nt  Bocrunvnta  nwiB  legia  tioa  continpre  ^atiam^  i)ttain  Ki^mHcaC;  aut 
l^atiam  ipsani  nun  [>D(ienli1j<U!j  ublceiu  iwn  cuufurru  ....  auatbeum  stL"  Tlie 
Ittter  Sc'boolmen  taught  thai  the  Aacrani^nt^  are  efllcacJous^  utik'S;^  a  mortal 
ftin  create  an  obttfacle  in  the  war  rif  (he  working  of  diviiic  ^ace.  Uutis  Sco- 
tus  tl.  iv.  d.  1.  qu.  6}  stiys:  '*  Nun  requJrilur  ihi  bonus  mntm  luttrior,  qui  nierea- 
tur  grttiam,"  etc.  Gahml  Btet  {Smtftitt^  ].  iv.  d.  1.  qu.  3.)  umiiitainsi  the 
same  propMition.  It  is  thb  tenet  whJch  the  ReforiniTs  nttackwl.  After  tlie 
Information,  Bellanniiie  says  ( De  Sncr^t  Li.  1-):  "  Voluntai^,  fides  et  poenitentia 
in  suscipk'ttte  adulto  iiece^sario  rcquiruntur  ex  parte  subjccti/'  tit«.  ]WLihJi?r 
{St/mMik^  c.  iv.  §  28),  reuffirms  this  laat  doctrine.  One  of  the  first  propositions 
which  Cajetan  required  leather  to  rctmet  was:  Non  Ecacrainentuin,  sed  tides  in 
Racnuntinto  jii^tllieat.  The  iDCKliilicatioti  of  the  Catholic  niprej!t«ntation  on  tbia 
point  since  the  Reformation,  is  referred  to  by  Winer,  €i*mpnrativ€  DnrtteUunjft 
p.  Vifi;  Hase,  ProL  PoUmii,  p.  3W)  seq.  See  also  Nitz-«ch,  Prot.  Beantwortung 
au/Mohltr  {Stwiien  u,  Kritiken^  18;J4,  p.  853).  It  ia  still  to  be  obaerved,  h^w- 
ev'itj  that  the  **  iMes,^*  which  Belliinnine  reqiiires  in  the  retipicut  of  the  ai  ra- 
merit,  is  not  fnitli.  in  Uie  Protestant  rimihoi,  but  the  at,ient  to  doctrinal  trutJh. 

Anta  tlie  *'  intention  *'  in  the  priest  which  h  requisite  ir*  the  validity  ©f  the  »*c- 
nmijinl^  books  make  it  external  — au  intentioii  to  do,  as  to  thu  outward  form  of  h« 
Mcrampnt,  what  the  church  docs;  while  others  make  it  *'  intenj  il  '* —  an  intei  lu 
St  fultill  th<?  end  or  design  of  the  sacrament.  The  Council  of  Trent  leavr.  hd 
point  doubtinl.  Seas.  viL  xu  Perrone,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  llio  rectH 
Catholic  thwloj^inna,  hold*  to  the  neceHiiry  of  the  '*  internal  "  iiitenlion.  /*n»- 
iertutnfjt  ThftAog.^  ii.  118  <p.  2.T2,.  This  ia  more  commonly  coniddered  lo  ti 
Okmi  consonant  with  the  Tridentiae  declaration.  Klect  Ikt^mei^fuchiekit^  it 
^3.  Thus  a  Mcret  intentioii  af  the  prieat  may  deirive  the  nd|iiagit  dl  Ikl 
bioefit  of  a  Mcraiceot. 
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uroflfl  are  ohtninptl  and  appropriated.     In  the  oanvi^rted 

BubBtiinoe  of  th«  \vuf«:»r,  tlit^  rerlpjent  H*'tnally  parUik*.'®  o! 
the  Redeemt!r*8  body.  Tlie  siicrifice  uf  tlie  Miuia  is  the 
central  act  of  WDrship. 

Of  course,  lliis  conoepHoti  of  the  sacraments  prc^up- 
jxjs«.*8  a  consecrated  i>no8thood,  a  hioi*arclncal  order, 
which  ia  authorized  to  dispense  thern.  Tlicy  atand  in 
the  position  of  niediatora,  from  whose  hands  the  nieang 
of  salvation  must  be  received  ;  by  whom,  acting  in  u 
judicial  c^ipacity  penances,  or  the  temporal  fmnlshinenta 
due  to  mortal  sin  after  repentance  and  confession,  are 
appointed  ;  and  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  prononnce 
jigainst  contumacious  offenders  the  awful  sentence  af 
exccmrannication,  which  blots  their  names  out  of  the 
book  of  life.  Between  the  individual  and  Christ  stands 
a  fully  organized,  self-perpetuating  body  of  priests, 
thrijugh  whose  offices  alone  the  soul  can  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  blessings  of  salvation.  It  is  true  that 
baptism,  without  which  one  caimot  be  saved  —  unless^ 
indeed,  tlie  intention  to  receive  it  is  j>revented  from  being 
carried  out,  without  the  candidate's  fault  —  may  ])e  per- 
formed by  unconsecmted  lumds,  in  emergencies  where 
no  priest  c^n  be  summoned.  Rut  the  other  sacraments, 
Confirmation,  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  allotment  of  Pen- 
ance and  Absolution,  Marriage,  Ordination,  Extreme 
Unction,  belong  exclusively  to  the  priest,  and  have  nc 
validity  unless  performed  by  him.  Standing  thus,  not 
\ui  a  member  on  a  level  with  the  general  coiigregatioi  of 
bf.'lievers,  but  as  an  intermediate  link  between  the  body 
of  believers  and  God,  the  priest  is  naturally  subject  to 
the  rule  of  celibacy.  He  stands  aloof  from  tlie  ordinary 
relations  of  tliis  earthly  life.* 

In  direct  opposition  to  tliis  theory  of  a  sacerdotal  class, 
the  Protestants  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  umvei*saJ 
priesthood  of  believers.     The  laity  stand  in  no  such  de» 
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jjeiidt^nce  on  a  [jri-slly  order.  Every  disriplf  luis  the 
right  of  immediate  Recess  to  God  ;  none  ran  iL'har  him 
from  a  direct  approach  to  the  Redeemer.  11  le  rjfficei*a 
of  the  Church  are  set  apart  ainong  their  brethren^  far 
the  |ierforinance  of  certain  duties;  hnt  the  eli-rj^y  are 
not  a  distinct  and  superior  oilier,  clothed  witli  niutliiitonid 
functions.  The  idea  of  tlie  direct  relation  of  the  soul  to 
f  lirist,  winch  is  involved  in  tla*  d(X'trinc  of  justification 
hy  faith  alone,  and  in  that  of  the  general,  as  opposed  to 
a  particular  priesthood,  carried  with  it  an  essential  modi- 
fication of  tlie  previous  doctrine  of  tlie  flaeranieiits.  I'hn 
sufBeiency  of  the  sacrifice  once  iinadc,  dispensed  witfi 
such  a  supplement  as  was  sought  in  the  repeated  sacrtfico 
of  the  Mass  ;  and  transubst'intiatiou  was  rejected  as  a 
gross  perversion  of  the  Scriptural  and  primitive  doctrine. 
I'he  sacraments  were  declared  to  l>e  but  two  in  nnml>er, 
llaptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  other  five  had 
been  added  to  the  nnmber  without  warrant  of  Srripture. 
Of  these,  extreme  unction  was  set  a-side  as  an  unauthor- 
ized superstition.  Marriage  might  be  concluded  without 
the  intervention  of  a  priest.  Penances  vanishi'tl  \vith 
tite  doctrine  of  human  merit ;  and  auricular  i'*iufessioji, 
instead  of  being  a  duty  owed  to  the  priest,  an  obligation 
to  recount  to  him  all  remembered  sins  of  a  heinons 
character,  was  resolved  into  the  general  privilege  which 
disciples  enjoy»  of  confessing  to  one  annther  their  faults, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  bretljren  n.*buke, 
counsel,  and  comfort.  Moreover  the  efficacy  of  the  sjio- 
raments  was  made  dependent  on  the  spiritual  state  of 
the  communicant,  or  the  disposition  with  which  they 
were  received.  Everything  like  a  magical  efficiency  wa« 
denied  to  them  ;  without  faith,  the  saci-ament  of  the 
Suppei  brought  no  benefit.^     But  while  the  Protegtantt 


^  Ttt  both  Ltitherarm  and  C«1vini«tt  hela  thit  in  be  McramenH  tbe  otitwardl 
tilfU  repreMOts  the  inward  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  f^veft  to  Ll\e  mmn 
%n;nit  tta  efncacr-     Thu  In  tbi  Cool.  Belf^ca  (art.  x.Txiii.),  it  is  i«!d  of  thf 
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held  tlmt  the  validity  and  use  of  the  sacramentii  are  not 
dependent  on  the  peraonal  cliaracter  of  the  offi  iating 
minister,  they  also  asserted  that  they  are  equally  inde* 
pendent  of  his  secret  intention.  They  recoiled  from  th^ 
doctrine  that  the  priest,  by  a  contrary  intention,  may 
animl  the  effect  of  the  sacraments  j  wherehy  it  is  alwaya 
left  in  some  degree  uncertain  whether  they  are  in  fact 
received* 

With  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  penance,  or  temporal 
punishments  following  upon  the  remission  of  mortal  sin, 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  also  disappeared,  and  conse- 
quently that  of  the  lawfulness  or  need  of  pray  ere  for  the 
dead.  The  invocation  of  the  Virgin  and  of  the  sainta 
was  connected  with  ideas  concerning  the  character  of 
Christ,  which  were  at  variance  with  the  Protestant  con- 
ception of  his  compassionate  feehng  and  mediatorial  rela- 
tion ;  and  such  practices  disappeared,  almost  of  themselves. 
It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the  immacidate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  has  been  proclaimed  as  a  dogma  ;  but  the 
cuitus  of  Mary,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  under  the 
auspices  of  tlie  Franciscans,  had  been  carried  to  a  porten- 
tous height;  and  this  exalted  service  offered  to  the  mothcT 
of  Jesus  the  Reformers  discarded.  The  worship  of  images, 
or  that  homjige  to  images  which  the  Catholic  theology 
permits,  and  the  veneration  of  the  relics  of  saints,  van- 
ished with  the  worship  of  the  saints  thena selves,  and  w;^a 
renounced  likewise  as  a  species  of  idolatry,  or  as  involving 
a  temptation  to  an  idolatrous  ser^-ice.  Pilgrimages  and  a 
great  variety  of  ascetic  usages  were  given  up  from  their 
perceived  inconsistency  with  the  Protestant  doctrine  cf 
jnBtific4ition,  and  of  the  Hbcrty  from  ceremonial  ordinaneea 


■ftcramentfl :  '*Per  qu«  een  media  detis  virtute  spintus  wineti  in  nobis  opi«r«* 
litr,"  III  the  Ccinf.  Helv.  ii-  (xix.)  it  la  eaid  of  tUe  wmrnimnta:  "Signk  * 
nm  signiffr&tjn  itit^tr  &e  sacmmentalitcr  coojungtintttr,  corjunguntur,  inquam,  ve 
uniatitur  per  iignificationera  mysticam  et  voluniatem  vel  consilium  eioa,  qo 
•aciaoienta  conBtituit."  See  aiso  Con/.  Angl.^  art.  jutv- ;  Conf,  Gatl.f  vt  cxxif* 
CM.  Oe%ev.,  p,  519. 
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Pi'L'ch  is  ;i  CLirolliLry  of  tliiit  doctrino.  It  ia  .i  striking 
pniof  th;it  tlic  centml  principle  of  Frutestaiitism  is  logh 
cally  inconsistent  with  these  practices,  that  they  droppi^d 
off  from  the  system  of  worship  without  any  struggle  ii 
behiilf  of  them,  when-ever  tbub  principle  was  intelligently 
received  and  professed-  Monastieism,  together  witli  tho. 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  as  a  compulsory  rule,  shai-ed  the 
same  fate  and  on  the  same  ground.  As  the  Catholic  tlif- 
ology  made  a  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sins, 
presenting  thus  a  quantitative  rather  than  a  qualitative 
standard  of  conduct^  which  Protestantism  rejected,  so  that 
tlieology  made  a  distinction  between  two  types  of  Chris- 
tian character,  tlie  one  being  a  salvable  degree  of  excel- 
lence such  iUi  is  gained  by  complying  with  the  eomm:ind- 
niente  of  the  Gospel,  the  other  being  tlie  more  exalted 
tyj>e  of  excellence,  which  is  reached  through  compliance 
with  the  counsels  or  recommendations  of  the  Gospel.  On 
this  distinction  was  founded  the  monastic  syst^Mn,  with  its 
three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity  (including  cehbacy),  and 
obedience.  Tlio  Protestants  rejected  the  distinction  na 
belonging  to  a  legal  system  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  where  the  fundamental  chartvcteristic  is  not  obe- 
dienc<>  to  that  which  is  exacted,  but  a  free  and  willing  and 
grateful  self-consecration  ;  where  the  question  is  not  *'  how 
much  must  T,"  but  "  how  much  can  I  "  do  for  the  Sa^nonr  ? 
For  this  reason  they  wist  away  also  the  rule  of  celibacy  for 
the  clergy,  and  for  t!ie  additional  reasons  that  it  wa.s  nue 
of  the  artificial  barriers  which  had  been  set  up  to  give  a 
greater  sanctity  to  the  priesthood  than  of  right  belongs 
to  the  Christian  ministry  ;  that  it  put^  a  stigma  upon  the 
marriage  institution ;  and  that  it  had  proved  a  source  of 
oomiption  in  tlie  Church.  Works  of  supererogation  and 
the  idea  of  a  treasury  of  supererogatory  merits  of  saints 
were  cast  away,  as  human  inventions,  whi^h  had  sprung  out 
of  an  eclipse  of  tire  truth  that  the  merits  of  Christ  are  the 
pole  and  sufficient  ground  of  aalvation.     With  the  abra 
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giition  <^f  i^Miancea,  and  with  tbeik'nuil  «if  jnirgjitory,  [Wre 
was  tm  rf»oni  left  for  indulgences  or  for  absolution^  con- 
sidered as  a  juJicial  iict  of  the  priest.  Absolution,  where 
it  wfia  i-etuhied  by  the  Protestanta,  was  a  declaration  uf 
ill©  forgivL-nesi?  of  the  Gospel,  not  to  an  individiud  by 
himself,  but  to  the  Jissenibly  of  bel level's,  and  was  foLUided 
on  a  general*  not  a  detailed,  on  a  common,  not  an  aun^-d- 
lar  or  private  confession  of  sin* 

Of  the  theological  divisions  anxong  the  Protestants,  the 
ejirliest  and  moat  noteworthy  was  the  Sueramentarian  con- 
troversy between  the  r^utberans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Zwingiiaus  first,  and  then  the  Calvinists,  on  the  other  ; 
the  controversy  that  raged  in  the  first  age  of  the  Reforaia- 
tion,  This  lias  been  described  in  prece*liiig  pages.  The 
Anninian  controvei^y,  wliieh  is,  perhaps,  next  in  import- 
ance, rehited  to  the  subject  of  predestination,  and  arose 
tiuviirds  the  close  of  the  sixtei.^ith  century.  The  Refonn- 
ei-a  had  followed  Augustine  in  the  assertion  of  uncondi- 
tional predestination  and  election,  which  they  assumed  to 
bt»  the  correlate  of  salvation  by  grace  alone.  By  He7.a, 
the  pupil  of  Calvin,  who  succeeded  him  at  Geneva,  thia 
doctrine  was  taught  in  the  extreme,  or  what  was  called 
the  supra-lapsarian  form.  Calvin,  to  say  the  least,  had 
not  uniformly  inculcated  this  phase  of  the  doctrine,  ac- 
corduig  to  which  the  first  sin  of  man  is  the  object  of  an 
efficient  decree ;  the  salvation  of  some  and  the  condem- 
nation of  others  being  the  supreme  end  in  reference  to 
which  all  the  rest  of  the  divine  decrees  are  subordinate. 
But  til  is  type  of  doctrine  spread  extensively  in  tlie  Re- 
formed or  Calvinistic  brancli  of  the  Protestant  Church. 
The  followers  of  Melancthon  adopted  the  doctrine  of  con- 
ditional predestination,  in  the  room  of  the  Augustinian 
view,  and  the  Lutherans  at  length  practically  acquiesced 
m  the  same  opinion.  In  Holland,  therefore,  where  thr 
Lutheran  teaching  was  early  introduced,  there  had  been 
before  the  time  of  Armiuius,  mor©  or  leas  dissent  from 
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the  Calvinistic  dogma,  Biit  tliife  dissent  first  acqtiii-ed 
Btrcngth  tlirougli  his  influence.  James  Armlidiis,  born 
at  Oudewater,  in  1560,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
accomplished  theologians  of  his  age.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Leydeii,  but  received  his  edueation  piinci- 
pally  at  Genevaj  where  he  was  under  the  instruction  of 
Beza.  After  travelling  in  Ttiily,  he  returned  to  hia  native 
country,  and  in  1503  became  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Leyden,  and  a  colleague  of  Goraania,  a  eti'cnuoos  advo- 
e^ite  of  the  supradapsartan  theory.  This  view  Armuuus 
Lad  been  called  upon  to  defend  against  the  preachers  of 
Delft,  who  had  avowed  tlieir  adhesion  to  the  milder,  or 
infra-lap sarian  form  of  the  doctrine,  according  to  which 
election  has  respect  to  men  already  fallen  into  a  state  of 
sin.  But  in  tlie  examination  of  the  subject,  into  which 
Arminius  Vf'as  thus  led,  he  C4ime  to  sympathize  with  the 
opuiion  which  he  was  set  to  oppose,  and  at  length  to  go 
beyond  it,  and  reject  unconditioiud  election  altogether. 
In  abort,  he  gave  up  what  had  come  to  be  considered  tha 
characteristic  dogma  of  Calvinism.  A  dispute  arose  be- 
tween him  and  Gomarus,  and  the  debate  s]U'ead  through 
Holland,  Episcopina,  tlie  learned  successor  of  Arminius 
at  Leyden,  and  Uytenbogaei*t,  who  Lad  been  a  fellow- 
pupil  of  the  former  at  Geneva,  became  the  leaders  of  the 
party  which  the  movement  of  Arminius  had  called  into 
being.  The  main  peculiarities  of  their  creed  were  con- 
tained in  the  Retuf>natraiice  —  which  gave  the  name  of 
Remonstrants  to  tlie  juirty  —  that  was  addressed  Uy  the 
states  of  Holland  and  We,st  Friesland  in  1010,  This 
document  embraeos  five  points,  namely,  Election  hiihvd 
on  the  fun-know h'dge  of  faith,  universal  Atonement,  in 
the  room  r>f  Atonement  made  for  the  elect  only,  the 
reaiatibility  of  Grace,  in  connection  with  the  n(*ed  of  Re- 
generation by  the  Spmt,  anil  tlie  doubtfulnens  uf  the  C^l- 
vinistle  tenet  of  tlie  perseveranee  of  all  l*elievci*3* 

A  great  political  hne  of  division  was  also  nin  between 
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the  two  theological  p&rtim.  The  Anninians  were  Repub- 
licans, and  in  favor  of  a  closer  union  of  Church  and  Stat-e, 
or  a  partial  control  of  the  State  over  the  Church.  The 
( •iilviuifita  adhered  to  the  hooae  of  Orange,  and  were  for 
the  independence  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  State. 
In  the  prf>gr^^ss  of  the  conflict.  Olden  Barne veldt  was 
beheaded,  and  Grotius,  the  illustrious  omanienl  of  the 
Arminian  party,  was  banished.  The  Synod  of  Dort  wa« 
assembled,  in  1616,  foi  the  purpose  of  giving  judgment 
upon  this  theolfigical  controversy.  While  this  Synod 
declined  to  give  an  express  sanction  to  the  supradapwirian 
vjows  of  Gomarua,  it  declared  its  judgment  in  opposition 
to  the  Anniniuns,  on  all  the  chamcteristic  points  of  their 
systera,  and  put  forth,  by  way  of  antithesis,  what  have 
biH'n  called  tlm  five  points  of  high  Cidvinism  :  iitvcondi- 
1 II  dial  eleution  ;  limited  atonement  (designed  for  the  elect 
alone")  ;  the  complete?  impotency  of  the  fallen  will ;  in-e- 
sistililn  grace  ;  and  the  perseverance  of  believers.  The 
Arininiiins  introduced  into  their  theolog'y  othor  rlc^nations 
IVom  the  current  system.  In  particular,  tltev  modified 
tlif^  accepted  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  excluding  native 
guilt  in  the  literal  and  proper  sense  of  tlie  term  ;  and 
through  the  celebrated  treatise  of  Grotius  in  answer  to 
So<rinii3,  and  in  the  writings  of  other  eminent  theolo- 
girtns  of  the  party,  they  substituted  for  the  Anselmic 
ddctrine  of  the  Atonement  what  hsis  been  termed  the 
goveniment4il  view.^     The  Arminian  party,  from  the  out- 

1  Cirotiuif  nweUt  tht;  ol!i}ci-lion»  of  Socinua  by  ileoyinj;  that  atoneaieut  or  mHJb- 
fftrtion  h  th<?  pnyinipiit  of  a  debt.  The  niler  is  at  liberty  to  y»ar*lon,  prnvidei 
puhlic  -jrifT  is  not rndan^fored.  The  eud  of  piinishnicnt  is  llie  prevention  cf 
fuUmt  trHiin^n'«f4y«iH,  or  the  security  of  the  coiutnomvoalth.  'I'Ue  dojvlh  cj' 
Chri,-.t,  in  itn  nmrwl  ff!cct,  ajt  a  mear*3  to  this  end,  i*  oq.iivBk-nt  to  the  kgal  pen- 
»Jly,  ninoc  it  (MiuMjIy  mimifept*  QruVa  hmtw]  of  urn.  Ilcnco  it  permits  tiie 
ruler  to  p*rdnu,  on  Hich  conditiouR  its  ho  niny  jiidjije  it  wi^c  to  impose.  Tor 
N.'tiliii  nf  till'  trmlinu  doctrine  are  in  the  Srotih.1  th«  <*Inj,'y,  vvhith  aifiniiedthat  Uie 
itf^ru»nicii»  i«  not  tHtrintUuiUtf  th**  ef|«iviil<'nt  of  th**  p<'nnlty,  but  taken  It*  plat<- 
by  the  divini'  BiT<«jit«nr<*  orconAonl  iHrccptihitio);  though  (jrctiun,  on  verbiil  uui 
tccbiticAl  grovmdK,  rvpudiatt**  this  terni.  f>tJ\mlo  Fidti  OnffL  dr  Sati*Jaciiom 
Cknrti  <irf^  F,  fit>Hmnt  0«17K     (hnAii  Oit^rn,  !v.  2U7. 
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set,  cultiviited  Biblical  studies  with  an  earnest,  s^jholarly 
spirit,  and  made  important  eontribotious  in  this  branch  of 
theological  science*  They  were  marked,  partly  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence  of  the  position  of  tlieir  party  and  of  the 
persecution  to  which  they  were  subject,  by  a  liberal  and 
feilerant  disposition.  They  were  in  favor  of  reducing  Hie 
d^jctrinal  tests  at  the  foundation  of  Clirlstiaii  union,  to 
the  briefest  possible  compass.  Indeed,  a  comparative  in- 
difference in  respect  to  creeds,  or  a  low  estimate  of  their 
vaUie,  was  one  of  their  characteristic  traits.  The  Ar- 
minian  theology,  besides  the  progress  which  it  made  in 
the  country  where  it  had  its  origin,  by  degrees  supplanted 
Calvinism,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  English  Episcopal 
Church.  It  was  adopted  substantially  by  John  Wesley, 
the  principal  founder  of  Methodism,  and  in  this  way  won 
a  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  adherents. 

In  the  ferment  of  thought  and  discussion  which  was 
produced  by  the  Protestant  movement,  a  new  impetus,  as 
well  as  liberty,  w^as  given  to  speculation.  Slumbering 
tendencies  of  opinion  were  awakened  to  fresh  Ufe,  and 
new  sects  sprang  up,  which  were  equally  dissatisfied  with 
the  old  Church  and  with  the  position  taken  by  the  Re- 
formers. 

Among  the  advocates  of  more  radical  changes  who 
considered  that  the  Protestimt  leader  had  stopped  half- 
way in  their  work,  is  that  numerous  and  widely  scattered 
class,  which  comprehended  under  itself  many  subui-dinate 
divisions,  but  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Ajnvbai>- 
tists.'  They  received  this  title  from  their  rejection,  in 
common,  of  t!ie  baptism  of  infants,  and  from  their  insist- 
ing that  those  who  joined  them  should  be  baptized  anew. 
One  pi-e vailing  feature  of  thei*  system  was  a  belief  in 
'mmediate  or  prophetic  inspiration,  which,  if  it  did  not 
supersede  the  written  Word,  assimilated  them  to  its  au- 

1  ErbkAm,  QetckicUe  d.  prvt.  Stktm  im,  Z«itelr.  d.  R^\  (lSi8).  Oomisr,  Hki 
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tbors.  This  vviis  the  position  of  the  prophets  who  stiiTed 
up  tlie  commotion  at  WitttMibeig,  while  Lutliur  was  at  ihe 
Wurtburg,  and  who  gained  uver  Carktadt  to  theu'  causo. 
One  consequence  of  tliia  form  of  enthusiasm  wiu  a  con- 
tempt ft>r  liuman  learning  and  fur  study*  The  immediate 
teaoljing  of  the  Spirit  renders  the  laborious  exertions  >f 
the  intellect  snpertlurjus.  Another  of  Uiwir  tenets  wa^  a 
belief  in  the  viisible  kingdom  of  C!iriiit»  wliieh  was  to  b« 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  Church  and  State.  lu  sonie  eases 
tliey  held  thtit  temporal  rule  belongs  Ui  the  saints  alone, 
and  eiQ'ried  otit  their  fanatical  theory  by  aeizmg  on  the 
city  of  Miinster  nud  dispoaaeRsing  the  magistrates.  Somiv 
tinu's  their  conduct  was  marked  by  an  ascetic  morality, 
and  ^iome times  by  licentious  maxims  and  practices ;  oppo- 
site phenomena  which  freqently  coexist  in  sects  of  this 
nature.  They  ajipear  to  have  generally  held  a  peculiar 
notion  about  the  hicarnation  i  that  the  body  of  Christ  ia 
not  furmed  from  that  of  the  Virgin,  is  different  from  the 
ilesh  and  blood  of  other  men,  and  wiis  deififd  at  the 
Ascension.  Such  a  doctrine  was  lield  by  Jean  Boucher, 
who  was  put  to  death  hi  England,  after  being  examined 
liV  Cranmer.  Sucli  was  the  opinion  also  t>f  the  mystic, 
Caspar  Schwenkfcid,  a  German  nohleinan  of  pious  and 
xe;dous  charaeler,  a  Iciuler  of  one  of  the  most  worthy  <>f 
the  Anabaptist  sects,  who  died  not  far  from  lr561.  It 
vvjis  in  Holland  that  the  Anabaptists  were  most  numerous. 
Many  of  them  were  guilty  of  extraviogances  which  afforded 
a  fair  pretext,  though  no  just  apology,  for  treatuig  them 
Nvith  extreme  sevei'ity.  After  the  disturbances  coiniected 
**ith  the  seizure  of  Miinster,  the  move  sober  class  of  Ana* 
Daptists  found  a  leader  in  the  person  of  Menno,  who  trav- 
elled from  place  to  place,  and  organized  tliem  Into 
'hurches.  They  were  a  simple  and  honest  people,  aiming 
to  shape  their  lives  according  to  the  precepts  of  tlip  Bible^ 
liscnrdiug  infant  liaptism,  tlie  oath,  and  the  use  nf  arms 
admitting  that  civi!  magistrates  are  necessary  in  the  pres 
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ent  condition  of  Lie  world,  but  refusing  for  themselves 
to  hold  civil  oHiue.  Betvveeii  the  followers  of  Sliinzer, 
who  entered  iutu  the  rebellion  eiilled  the  Peaiiaiits*  wai, 
in  whom  a  religiuus  enthusiasm  whieh  had  been  kindled 
pfU'tly  by  tlie  Lutheran  movement,  was  mingled  witli  the 
desii'e  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  oppression  of  the 
German  princes  —  between  these  enthusiasts  and  the 
humble  and  piuiis  Mennonites  of  the  Netherlands,  who 
ubjm'ed  the  use  of  force  altogether,  tliere  was  a  very  wide 
difference ;  and  yet  both  were  bninchea  from  a  coumion 
Btook,  Roth  were  fruits  of  a  widely  diffused  religious 
excitement,  which,  in  its  diverse  phases,  retained  certain 
tommon  characteristics. 

Very  different  in  many  of  their  traits,  and  yet  cu- 
riously connected  with  the  Anabaptists,  were  the  Anti- 
triiutarians  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation.^  It  was  in 
Italy,  among  the  cidtm-ed  class,  in  men  of  inquisitive 
and  cultivated  minds,  that  the  Antitrinitarians  appeared. 
The  pecnUar  tone  of  the  belles-lettres  culture  that  fol- 
lowed upon  the  revival  of  learning  was  often  congenial 
with  these  new  ophiions.  There  was  a  disposition  to 
examine  the  foundations  of  religion,  to  call  m  question 
the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  CLuieh,  and  to  sift  the 
entire  creed  by  the  application  of  reiison  to  its  content?. 
The  wi'itings  of  Servetus  doubtless  had  much  itifluenrc 
ill  diffusing  autitrinitarian  opinions ;  hut  most  of  the 
conspicuous  Unifciirians  who  iirst  appear,  are  of  Italian 
birth  ;  generally  exiles  fnnu  their  country  on  account  of 
tl.eii'  belief.  After  the  publication  of  the  antitrinitarian 
work  of  Servetus,  in  L>j1,  it  is  said  that  not  less  than 
forty  educated  men  in  Vicenza  and  the  neighborho<xl 
were  ludted  in  a  private  association,  all  of  whom  held 
Unitarian  opinions.  The  Unitarian  JiK-trine  was  found 
in  the  churches   of    Ihdian  refugees  at  (leueva  and  at 

I  K,  Trashacl,  /We  pn>t.  Aniitrimt  trUr  vtr-  F.  Sudn.  (1B39  and  1144)      Fo»  k 
Ihr  Svcintunitmmi  ( IBiTi. 
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Zurich,  Blaadraia,  a  learned  pb^rstclaii  and  ;Jt(*rwanli 
au  iuBueutial  propagator  of  Unitariiuusin  m  Poland 
and  else\rhere,  was  their  leading  adherent  at  the  former 
place;  while  at  Zurich  the  eminent  prefU'her,  Bi^mnr- 
dino  Odiiiio.  emhraced  the  same  theok»gy.  Gf  ntili  \t\\s 
put  to  death  in  Berne  in  1506,  for  his  opiuiona.  Ah  iati 
ai  aasociate  of  Blandnita  at  Geneva,  fotuid  iui  asyhiin 
m  Pohind-  But  the  most  eminent  of  this  class  uf  men, 
and  the  one  who  gave  a  name  to  the  adherents  of  Uni- 
tarianiam^  waa  Faustns  Socwiis.  Born  of  a  noble  family 
at  Sienna,  in  1530,  and  endued  with  unoommon  talents, 
be  devoted  himself  first  to  the  study  of  hvw.  He  had 
been  left  an  orphan,  and  liis  education  liad  been  negli- 
gently conducted.  He  soon  manifested  an  interest  in 
theology,  and  was  guided  by  the  letters  and  conversa- 
tious  of  his  uncle,  L^us  Soeinus,  a  mau  of  an  iiKjuir- 
ing  mind,  versed  in  claasical  learning,  who  sought  the 
so<detv  of  the  Reformers  in  viunous  countries,  ;ind  cau- 
tiously  betrayed  his  predilection  for  Uniturian  tenets. 
The  persecution  to  which  his  family  were  exposed  com- 
pelled Faustus  to  leave  Italy.  After  spending  three 
years  in  Lyons  he  went  to  Zurich  to  take  p*issessii>n  of 
tJie  manuscripts  of  his  deceased  uncle,  wliich,  though  con- 
sistii^  of  fragmentary  papers,  furnished  him  with  hinta 
and  observations  of  much  value.  For  twelve  yeai's  he 
resided  at  the  f5om-t  of  Francis  de  Medici  at  Florence, 
and  enjoyed  high  honors  and  favors,  but  was  dn\wn 
away  from  the  study  of  theology  to  whieli  he  waa 
strongly  inclined.  Leaving  Florence,  he  spent  to\\T  yeafa 
in  Biisel,  where  he  labored  on  his  theol*jgi<'al  system,  and 
diffused  his  opinions  by  conversation  and  by  his  writ- 
ings. At  length  he  resorted  to  Polimd  (1579),  where  the 
remaiiider  of  his  life  wiis  spent.  At  firat  he  %vas  not 
received  by  the  Unitarians  int4i  their  church,  because  he 
refused  to  be  rebaptized.  His  own  view  waa  that  Chrifi- 
tian  baptism  was  intt^nded  only  for  converts  from  heath^ 
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enifira.  But  the  Polish  Unitarians,  like  their  brethren 
En  Ifealy  and  like  Servetus,  were  opposed  to  the  practice 
of  infant  baptism.  Soeinus  finally  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing his  views  upon  the  Unitarians  about  hira,  and  took 
the  post,  for  which  his  talents  fitted  liim,  of  an  ackuo\vl- 
edged  leader.  His  in  telle  ctual  power  and  his  polished 
manners  commended  him  to  the  favor  of  the  Polish 
nobles  ;  and  his  influence  was  augmented  by  his  maiTiage 
with  a  daughter  of  one  of  them.  By  Soeinus  and  by 
the  8cholai*3  who  were  trained  in  the  Polish  schools,  of 
whom  Crell  is  the  most  distiuguiahed,  the  Unitarian 
by  stem  of  doctrine  was  ably  stated  and  defended. 
L:elius  Socinus,  from  whom  Faust  us  deri%'ed  his  funda- 
ixiental  principles,  had  too  much  general  reverence  for 
rehgion  to  be  satisfied  with  tbe  Deism  and  AtheiBui 
wliich  were  so  common  among  cultivated  Italians  about 
bim.  But  he  firat  studied  the  Bible  to  find  principles 
wliich  he  could  place  at  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
jonsprudence.  There  was  no  definite  centre  from  which 
!ns  religious  life  emanated ;  no  crisiij  of  religious  expe- 
rience. He  resorted  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  text-book  of 
revealed  doctrine,  and  brought  to  theii*  interpretation  the 
rationalistic  temper  which  wiis  the  natural  result  of  his 
studies  and  associations.  Hence  his  supernaturalisni 
iix'od  in  no  vital  connection  with  his  inward  life,  and 
was  therefore  something,  as  it  were,  apart,  having  no 
dving  roots  within  the  soul.^     It  seems  at  first  remark* 


l  Neandcr,  D'^gmcngttchichtt,  ji»  220  seq.  It  i*  inlereflting;  (o  observe  h.ow 
the  type  of  Ihflology,  th«  interpretation  of  the  Go«pet.  viiries  accrnling  ae  iiieo 
hire  or  hAve  not  a  definite  centre  of  relig-iotia  Jife^  a  criaia  or  .uming-poiut; 
■u&Oi  far  example,  aa  Lutber  bad.  Thb  diveraitj  may  be  se^a  whcrti  there  i# 
«> rei.  discrepancy  rn  doctrine:  even  in  the  Apostolic  age,  b«!twee«i  Pauf  an*! 
iha  disdplea  wlio  were  snbject  to  a  loadual  traioini^.  It  appears,  in  aoine  de* 
gree,  Iti  the  cuntru^t  between  Zwingle  and  the  utbcr  j;;reat  Keft>nnen»,  LuUierai  1 
?aLrta.  It  Is  i«till  more  nunrked  in  itH  ooiiiiieqttence.H  in  nr.t«tnius  and  ki  many  A 
Iha  learned  Aimtniaos  of  Holland,  when  compared  with  Iheir  opponentjt.  fn 
tli«  SoGiDians,  thu  difference  iu  theuloji^y,  havings  tttt  source  ia  the  pect:liari6e« 
if  religious  experience,  reached  ita  cl'ioaz 
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ftblc,  and  yet  it  Is  cliarjicteristic  of  the  Sociriijin  tone  ol 
thouglit,  tbat  supeniiituralism  was  puslied  to  an  ex- 
treme ;  that  tin*  ai-giimenta  of  uataral  religion,  even  for 
the  being  c*f  Gutl,  were  hekl  iti  light  esteem,  luid  Revola- 
*Jon  was  declared  to  be  the  saiiree  of  our  knowledge, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  first  trutba  of  religion.  Revela- 
tioii,  it  was  held,  may  euntain  thijigs  above  reason,  but 
nothing  enntriuy  to  reason  j  and  this  canon  was  so  ap- 
plied in  the  ijiterp rotation  of  the  Bible,  that  various 
doctrines,  especially  the  Trinity,  were  excluded  on  the 
groimd  of  tJieir  alleged  inconsistoncy  with  intuitive 
knowledge.  The  prime  chanicteristie  of  the  Sociuiiia 
theology  was  the  denial  of  the  divinity  and  satisfaction 
of  Christ.  He  is  a  teacher  aud  legislator,  the  appointed 
head  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  ;  but  while  his  prophetic  and 
kingly  ofBcea  are  held.  Lis  priestly  or  expiatory  f  unetion 
is  denied,  or  it  is  limited  to  the  work  of  intercessory  sup- 
plication. The  cluu*ch  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  rnato- 
I'ially  modified.  The  image  of  God  in  man  is  said  to  be 
identical  with  his  dominion  over  the  lower  orders  of 
creation,  and  the  effect  of  the  first  sin  is  made  tt)  be  the 
propagation  of  physical  mortality.  The  doctrine  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked  is  substituted  for  that  of 
eternal  punishment.  The  separutiuu  of  ethics  from  re* 
ligion,  the  disjunction  of  ethical  character  from  Chris- 
tian faith,  was  a  characteristic  tendency  of  the  Sochiian 
type  of  thinking,  and  a  corolhiry  of  the  extreme,  but 
one-sided  supeniaturalism,  to  which  we  have  adverted. 
The  logical  and  exegetical  ability  of  the  Socinian  leaders 
gave  a  wide  currency  to  their  doctnne.  When  persecu- 
lion  .irose  agitinst  the  Unitarians  of  Poltmd,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Catholic  Reaction  and  the  acts  of  the 
Ji*3nit8,  many  fled  into  Holhuid,  and  came  into  friendly 
relations  wnth  the  Anninians.  Seme  also  joined  ths 
churches  of  the  ^leinionites.  It  was  Jie  ingenious  and 
formidable  attack  of  Fauatus  Sfjcinus  upon  the  AuFcIinic 
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theory  of  the  Atonement,  which  gave  rise  to  the  treiitise 
of  Grotius,  and  indirectly  occasioned  a  modification  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine,  which  has  found  a  wide  accept- 
ance. 

The  difference  between  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
creeds  was  not  so  great  as  to  preclude  efforts  to  unite  the 
two  pai-ties.^  The  cliief  hindrance  to  their  success  was 
Ihe  intolerant  prejudice  of  rigid  Lutherans,  especially 
after  their  triumph  over  the  Philippists,  the  adlierents  of 
the  milder  theology  of  Melancthon.  The  abandonment 
of  Lutheranism  by  several  of  the  German  states,  among 
which  was  the  Palatinate,  and  the  oppression  to  which 
Lutheran  preachers  were  sometimes  subject,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  adoption  of  Calvmism  by  their  rulera, 
embittered  the  opposition  to  a  union.  Earnest  and  long- 
continued  efforts  in  this  direction  were  made,  from  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centm-y,  by  the  theologians 
of  Hehnstadt,  of  whom  CaHxtus  was  the  most  eminent.^ 
The  Huguenot  Synods  of  France  were  distinguished  for 
their  liberal  and  friendly  course  m  reference  to  nego- 
tiations with  the  Lutherans. 

Projects  for  the  reunion  of  the  entire  body  of  Protes- 
tants with  the  Roman  Catholics  met  with  no  better  sucs- 
cess.^     On  various  occasions,  as  at  Augsbiu'g,  in  1530, 

1  The  Fot'M  of  Ctmcord  (1580,  llase,  p.  670)  sets  forth  the  Lutheran 
Iheology,  in  opr»ositicni  to  the  system  of  Melancthon,  and  in  contrast  with  Cal- 
vinism. It  denies  Synerf?i.>m  and  all  jwwer  in  man  to  coiiperate  in  his  conver- 
sion: but  it  also  denied  irri'siHtible  grace,  attributes  the  rejection  of  Christ  to 
the  resistance  of  man  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  affirms  the  universality  of  the 
offers  of  the  Gospel.  £vcr>'thing  like  Reprobation  is  excluded.  This  logically 
amounts  to  conditional  predestination,  which  was  really  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
in  the  17th  century.  This  was  the  first  point  of  diffcren'-^  with  the  Calvini.sts. 
The  other  points  were  the  Lutlicran  Consubstantiatlon,  with  which  were  con- 
nected the  communication  of  divine  attributes  to  the  human  nature  of  Jesus, 
ind  the  ubiquity  of  his  body;  together  with  the  use  of  pictures  and  other  minoi 
peculiarities  of  the  ritual. 

3  For  an  account  of  these  successive  efforts,  see  Ilering,  Gtch.  €.  kirckl 
Unioruvertuche  $eit  d.  Ref.  (2  vols.),  2S36.  Niedner,  pp  787,  819  seq  Giew 
•r,  IV.  Hi.  e.  i.  i. 

Gieseler,  iv.  i.  2.  Hi.  §§  51,  52. 
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on  the  occasion  of  tbe  Diet,  in  the  Conference  at  Rati»- 
t>nn,  anfl  in  tlio  Augsburg  Int^^rim,  the  Catholics  bad 
e^vinced  i\  dis[»osition  to  niuke  concessions.  The  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I.,  recommended  conciliator}^  measures  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1562  ;  and,  failing  in  Ins  purpofle,  he 
enconniged  the  thenlogians  near  him*  in  particular  George 
Casssmder,  by  their  writings  and  pei-sonal  intercourse 
with  leading  Protestants,  in  different  countries,  to  labor 
for  the  reconciliation  of  tlie  two  contending  parties.  The 
position  of  Erasmus,  that  the  creed  should  be  confimxl  to 
fnndnnicTita]  articles,  and  that  no  agi*eement  should  be 
.rec|uired  on  matters  of  le^s  moment,  was  substantially 
taken  Ity  most  of  the  advocates  of  reunion.  Cassander 
proposed  to  go  back  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to  tlie  Church 
of  the  first  five  centuries.  Calixtus  adopted  the  same 
principle.  Irenical  movements  of  this  character  are 
RjLvecially  interesting  fmni  the  part  that  was  taken  in 
them,  by  two  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Protestant  body, 
Grotins  and  Leibnitz.  The  latitiidinarian  tendency  of 
Erasmus,  and  the  cojiciliatnry  spirit  and  opinions  of 
Melancthon  once  more  f^jund  strong  representa^tives. 
The  persecution  which  Grotiua  suifered  at  the  bauds 
of  his  Protestant  brethren,  the  Calnnists  of  HoUan 
his  observation  of  the  rigid  attacliment  of  the  Protestant 
sects  to  minor  peculiarities  of  doctrine,  and  their  bitter 
theologicjil  strife  among  themselTes  ;  his  sorrow  at  the 
uiistracted  condition  of  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
ivent'eenth  century,  and  at  the  ciilamities  resulting  from 
the  wars  of  religion,  inclined  him  to  set  a  high  vahie  wptm 
the  restoration  of  ecclesiusticid  unity.  His  intercourse 
with  moderate  and  enlightened  Catholics  in  France  con- 
firmed this  disposition.  The  differences  among  Chris- 
tians appeared  to  him  small  in  comparison  with  the 
points  on  which  they  were  united.  The  tendencies  of 
thonglit  peculiar  to  him  as  a  sttitesman,  a  scholar,  and  a 
kheohigian,  conspite^l  to  make  him  an  advi>cate  of  coir' 
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(m>mise  and  union  among  eoclesiastical  parties.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  now  he  was  charged  with  Socimaiiism^ 
and  now  accused  of  being  a  Roiiiau  CiithoHc.  He  em- 
ployed his  vast  erudition  in  the  endeavor  to  soften  Protc^s- 
tant  antipathies  to  the  Catholic  Clmivh  iind  its  do<^trines. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  to  prove  that  the  Pope  was  calh»d 
Antichrist  through  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse.^ In  this  and  in  other  puhli cations,  he  assumed 
the  position  of  an  apologist  for  the  Cathohc  theology.^ 
In  his  idealized  interpretation,  he  finds  it  iiossiblc  even  to 
accept  ti%'*nsid>&tantiation  ;  he  does  not  consider  the  use 
of  images  in  worship  absohitely  unlawful,  though  he 
regrets  the  abuses  connected  with  it  ;^  lie  thinks  tliat  the 
invocation  of  saints  and  prayers  for  the  dead  are  not 
iiuidmissihle ;  and  finds  great  advantages  in  episcopal 
government,  and  in  the  primacy  of  the  Pope,  Even  the 
interference  of  the  Popes  with  the  election  of  Emperors, 
has  a  ground  in  the  fact  that  the  Popes  may  be  considered 
the  representatives  of  the  Roman  people*  Grotius  gives 
a  place  to  tradition  in  the  exegesis  of  Scriptnre,  His 
real  position  is,  that  the  propositions  on  which  all  Chris- 
tians can  unite,  are  to  be  ascertained  by  a  imiversal 
council,  composed  of  all  parties,  and  that  the  conclusions 


1  Grotii  Optra  (Rase],  1733),  iv.  467  seq. 

S  Votum  pro  Pact  ted,  contra  txttmtn  A.  Rireti^  Ibid.,  p.  d63,  Via  ad  Ptifitm 
wd.,  Ibitl.,  p.  533,  etc. 

•  He  ilcniea  tlie  iiniversat  validity  of  the  DernlogiK'  uuder  the  new  dif^pcnsM^ 
tion.  He  appi'alii  to  the  comntamlmtint  res|iectin^  thi^  Subhath,  wbicb  Luthcrf 
Calvin,  Altilaiiribriii,  Zwiaglei  nnd  the  other  Htirorniersi,  iitiited  in  di^nying  to  bo 
80  f»r  obli)^uk<rv  thiit  Cho  obdcTvaiuu  uf  urrn  duy  m  iextu  tn^  on  the  i^ound  of 
it,  required  of  rhri«tian».  Calvin,  ln»titut*Sy  it.  8,211,34.  Luther,  CatteHi*- 
mu$  nirtjnf\  in  tla-se^  Libri  8tfm/*oUci^  p.  424.  Melancthun,  Lod  Cinumnntt^ 
(Erlaii^eii,  1828;,  pp.  123,  124.  Zwiiig^le  thinks  it  better  Lo  mow,  cut»  hew,  or 
to  do  ntliiT  n«.H't*ji>Mir3'  work  which  the  xonHtn  deiiuifub,  after  divine  norship, 
than  to  }w  idle;  "fnr  the  believer  h  ab«ive  the  Sabbath."  Werke,  i,  ;n7.  Such 
work  i^  rec^kiiintindL^d  in  the  aetj  of  the  Synod  of  Hombur^,  iu  Ht&se,  un  tbu 
Minie  ground^.  Ilav^t'nkniup,  Lcben  F.  LambttU^  p. 42,  The  Purituntt  a-SMTted 
thi-  («'r]ietitrtl  validity  of  th<»  fnurth  commandinpnt,  only  tha,  tlte  dny  fs  changed 
hj  divine  authcirity.      Un  the  tiititory  uf  the  obsMirvanue  uf  Sunday,  «e«  lleaii 
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Di  aucli  a  council  arc  trustwortliy.  Tlie  cauou  at  Vinceut 
of  Jjt'.iins  —  that  what  is  lucepted  always,  everywhere, 
and  by  all,  is  Qitholic  truth  —  is  laid  hold  of  by  Grotuit 
to  Berve  m  a  basi^  lov  bU  scheme  of  comprehension  unJ 
latitii(Iiiiari;iu  oithrxloxy.' 

Li  tilt"  liiiti'r  pari  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Spinohi, 
another  theologiiui  fruni  tlie  Court  of  Vienna,  who  had 
been  a  FraitciBrini  Ci'iieral  in  Spain,  signalized  hiinseU 
by  a  paciHe  iiijd«n*taking  simihu*  to  that  of  Cassiinder, 
Fn  the  course  of  his  labora  at  the  ilanoverian  court,  in 
ln'half  of  H\  neretisni,  as  the  projected  union  of  the  diverse 
religions  hoilics  was  ternied,  he  had  much  iutercoui'se 
with  the  Lutlierau  theologian,  Molaniis ;  and  a  correspond- 
enci'  aro»e  Lietween  Mohtnua,  and,  afterwards,  Leibnitz,  on 
the  une  i%kh\  nud  Rossui^t  on  ihe  other.^  Leibnitz  con- 
dueled  a  long  Correspondence  also,  much  of  which  relatea 
to  the  samt*  aubji.'et,  with  tlu'  Landgrave  Ernest,  of  Hesse- 
Kheiufels,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Catholic  Chiu'ch,  in 
ltu'i2.'  The  pt>sition  taken  by  Leibnitz  closely  resemblea 
that  of  (irotiits*  Each  brought  vast  stores  of  learning, 
iUid  a  marvelous  outlay  of  philosophical  acuteness  to  the 
tjw^k  of  harmonizing  conllieting  dogmas.  Leibnitz  found 
the  dogma  of  trausubstantiation  hai'der  to  deid  with  tli^ui 
any  other  article  of  tlie  opposing  creed  j  but  in  the 
aleuibie  of  his  subtle  criticism,  discordant  opinions  were 
(uade  to  assume  a  likeness  to  one  another.  He  lays  great 
stress  on  the  foundations  of  religion,  and  declarer  that  the 
tjurstion  whether  the  love  of  God  is  necessary  for  sidva- 
tion,  is  incomparably  more  important  than  the  question 
wlu'ther  the  sid»stance  of  the  bread  remains  in  the  Eucha- 
rist^ or  the  question  whether  souls  must  be  purified  before 

1  Tlml  tlmtius  tliril,  t»  he  h»J  lived.  In  the  ProtmUnt  Church,  i»  proreil,  if 
proof  worv  n(H'<^,«sAn%  hv  (he  imrrntix  e  of  the  I^theran  ctcrg>Mn«n  vrhu  *tt«ade<i 
aim  in  hit  In*!  hour*.  See  RftTle'*  DiclionAiy,  »rt*  ♦•Grotin*;*'  and  I^dca 
l/wv*'  <#(t4««M  «MrA  ttinen  iicAictmtm  n.  Scinrif^rm  (Berlin,  1806),  fk  338  seq. 

*  Von  Uriitmfl,  t.ri^tt  M.  L^wttrn^f  Knut  imi  fft0$cit-W>*im/tU,  Xm 
wm^irwktrr  /MV/Wd^^W,  rtc*    t  vt>K  (Krtnkfort,  1W7). 

•  Oil  Um  Mrt  taken  by  UibaiU.  m9  Hering,  ii.  i?ft  m(|. 


lejbnuz  and  rossl^et. 
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being  fidmittod  to  the  vision  of  God,  The  iiueatioiia  in 
dispute  bctirVeeL  Rome  tmd  Augsburg  he  affirms  to  be  of 
less  conaequeiiee  thim  the  points  in  debate  between  the 
Jansenists  and  their  opponents,  within  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  ChiirelK^  He  went  so  far  as  to  admit  the  riirht- 
fill  primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  he  professed  him- 
self to  stand  in  an  inward  connection,  though  not  in 
external  union,  with  the  Roman  Chnrch,^  But  in  reply 
to  pressing  invitations  to  conform  outwardly  to  this 
Churcli,  lie  declined,  on  the  groiuid  that  witliin  its  fold 
he  could  not  hold  in  peace  his  philosophical  opinions, 
with  which,  in  reality,  the  Church  had  no  right  to 
meddle  ;  he  denii'd  that  he  was  a  schismatic,  therefoi*e, 
by  his  o^vn  fault,  and  maintained  the  same  ground  in 
respect  to  Luther  and  the  Protestants  generally.'^  The 
Church  universal,  according  to  Ijeibnitz,  ever  holds  and 
is  authorized  to  teach  the  essentials  of  religion  ;  but  it  is 
not  authorized  to  go  beyond  this  hmit.  In  case  it  does 
so,  and  thus  invades  the  rights  of  conscience,  an  in- 
dividual, or  a  body  of  individuals,  are  not  injured  by 
exconninuiication  ;  and,  when  tliey  find  themselves,  with- 
out their  faidt,  in  this  position,  their  ministry  and  their 
administration  of  the  sacraments  become  valid  and  accept- 
able to  God.  His  remedy  for  the  divisions  of  Christen- 
d<nn,  wiis  a  general  council,  in  which  jdl  parties  should 
appear,  and  b}'  which  their  common  faith  should  be  de- 
fined ;  every  tiling  else  being  left  to  the  free  judgment  of 
individuals,  and  of  natif>nal  churches.  The  point  on  wliich 
Leibnitz  and  Bossnet  could  not  uiute,  WiUJ  the  authority 
A  till'  Council  of  Trent.  Bossuet  asserted  that  tlie  Cath- 
olic  Church  eould  make  explanations,  but  no  rctractions  ; 
and  that  the  <?reed  of  Trent  could  not  be  altered.*  Leib- 
nitz did  not  allow  that  the  Tridentine  Couu(*il  is  an  a?cii- 


»  Von  UomiucI,  ii.  .T4J7,  -  lUid.,  p.  19.  »  ibid.,  ii.  36.^, 

*  Ii  ifl  iiilervsting  Lu  nolJce  that  Dr.  Pu»«y*s  recent  ar^inest  for  tinion,  An 
Eirtmcon^  etc.  (186G),  iriu  met  by  Arrhbinhop  Miinninji*^  wtlh  the  mmc  «k'man<' 
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menieal  botlj  ;  and  he  objected  to  some  of  its  detennina- 
tions :  for  example,  to  those  relating  to  marriiige.^  The 
outbreaking  of  the  Janaemst  persecution,  and  the  tyranny 
and  piersecuting  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  dashed  in  precea 
whatever  hopes  of  union  sanguine  persons  may  have  been 
led  to  entertain,  m  consequence  of  these  conferencoa 
between  Protestant  and  Catholic  leaders. 

lor  the  jicknowle(lg:meiit  of  the  Tridendne  Council.  But  the  represeiiUitioiia 
of  Roman  Catholic  theology  by  men  like  Bos»iict  and  Mi  hlermunt  be  reml  with 
the  reonllt  rtion  thai  there  Is  a  Rtricter  orthodoxy  than  ia  found  in  them. 

1  I^ibiiitK  wrote  *'a  theolofi^ical  M'stem  "  nboiil  the  yeiir  1G84,  which  purporti 
to  h«!  from  the  Land  of  a  Catholic,  I  Ha  deaigii  waa  to  exhibit  thut  moderate 
ty|M»  of  rntholinsm  which  must  be  offered  on  the  rnthoJio  »tde  as  a  basis  of 
negotiution^i  fur  reunion*  In  regard  to  his  own  position  he  «iy«,  in  a  letter  to 
T.  tittrm:t,  in  17U5;  *'  On  a  eu  la  ini^mc  opinion  da  moi  [lu  of  (jrotiusj,  lorM]ue 
j'ai  oxpIh[U'f'  vn  bonne  part  cerlrtines  oi»ifiion^  des  doctcnri*  de  l'F!gli#.t?  Rrmmine 
contre  le»  act-niatton*  outrt'es  de  noi  pens.  M&is  q,uand  on  a  vouhi  passer  plus 
AViiut  et  me  faire  uccroire,  que  je  devait  done  nie  ranger  ches  eux,  je  li!ur  ai 
bii-ii  u»(3iitr<^  (jiie  j'en  t^tain  fort  I'Joign^."  £}ee  Niedntr,  Kirchenii/sch..,  p.  8X8. 
On  the  EiichflHst,  TA"it>nit2  write*:  '* Quant  a  moi  (puisqoe  vom  en  ilemandca 
mon  pii:!ntiment.  Mt>u;«iear),  je  me  tiens  Ik  ta  Confei^sion  d'Au^bourg,  qui  met  une 
prt^suncu  n%tle  du  i:orpa  ih  Je^ua  Christ,  «t  rccounoit  quelquc  chose  de  niyst*- 
ri«iuL  dans  ce  Saerament-"  Letter  to  M.  IMisaon  ilwith>ul  date). 
Vfem,  «d.  Dutena,  i  718. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

T^B    C\/iaSTITUTION    OF   THE    PROTESTANT    CHUKCUEfi 
AJSn>  TiiEm   RELATION  TO  THE  CIVIL  AUTHORITY  J 

In  Sox)tland  and  Geneva  the  Reformation  was  estab- 
h  Led  by  public  authority,  as  the  result  of  a  political  rev- 
o\  ition  ;  in  most  other  places,  also,  it  was  introduced  by 
the  free  act  of  princes  or  municipalities,  who  acted  as 
the  organs  of  the  popular  will.  In  France,  and  wherever 
the  goyerinnent  was  not  carried  into  the  new  movement, 
it  wiis  organized  independently  of  the  civil  authority.  In 
some  countries  —  in  England,  for  example  —  civil  rulers 
took  a  more  active  and  controlling  part  than  elsewhere  in 
shaping,  as  in  bringing  in,  the  new  order  of  things.  More 
of  the  previous  ecclesiastical  system  was  retained  in  some 
of  the  regions  where  Protestantism  prevailed  than  in 
othei-8.  In  shojfc,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  revo- 
lution was  effectsd,  as  well  as  the  varied  character  of  the 
communities  in  which  it  took  place,  had  an  important 
effect  on  the  form  of  the  new  institutions. 

1  Upon  the  topics  of  the  Chapter,  the  principal  Catholic  manual  is  Walter, 
Kirchtnrtcht  (13th  ed.,  IMi);  the  principal  Protestant  work  of  a  like  character  is 
Uichtcr,  Lthrbuch  d.  kntk  t..  proU  Kirch tnrechU,  I^ipzig,  1866.  See  also 
G-  .1.  Planck,  G$eh,  d.  EmftkKi,^  u.  AtuhiUung  d.  chriatL  kirchl.  GeulUchaflS' 
rer/atsungf  1803  seq.,  5  vols.;  i\xhter,  Gsch.  d.  emng.  Kirchencer/assung  in 
DtutschL,  ISbl;  I-«chler,  Gseh.d.  i'retbifUrial-Ver/(ifsung,l%bi.  There  are  val- 
uable articles  by  Jacohson  in  Horsog's  ReaUEne.  d.  Theol.,  viz  ,  Connttorinl- 
ttrfatiung  (vol.  iii.),  CoUegiaUifMem  (vol.  ii  \  £pvtkojHiUystem  (vol.  iv.), 
Tti-ritoriaUysttm  (vol.  xv. ).  See  ^^  Sotteck  u.  Welcker,  iihutts  Ltxikon,  art 
Kirche,  Kirch enrerfasgwig.  A  tohtoit  discussion  of  the  po<tsihlc  and  actaa. 
relatione  of  Church  and  State  is  givMi  i>  Bluntschli,  Staatsrechl,  ii.  250.  Sea 
also  Von  Mohl,  Staatfrtcht,  \'dOcerre^(  «•  r  .ditikf  ii.  171,  and  l^urent,  VEgliu 
9t  //f;^^/(1860^ 
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Tlic  Refunuei-s  f^ciienilly  agreed  in  discarding  the  hie- 
rardtical  idea,  liiid  in  holding  that  the  body  of  the  Cliui-ch 
is  the  origbial  vr|vosilory  oi  ei'clediastical  authority.  It 
waa  government  by  the  laity,  in  distinction  from  govern- 
ment by  a  priestly  class.  This  fimdameiital  principlo 
was  adiiered  to^  iuid  nowhere  more  than  in  Eng^land,  where 
l^he  fabric  of  the  old  polity  was  least  altered.  11  le  Ro- 
formei-s  generally  held,  also,  that  Church  and  State  aw 
so  far  distinct  tliat  neither  is  subject  to  the  absolute  con 
trul  of  the  other,  or  can  merge  in  the  other  its  own  exis- 
tence. They  opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  enthusiasts  and 
fanatics,  who  cUunored  for  the  subordination  or  surrcndei 
of  secular  rule  to  ^*  the  saints,"  and  thus  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  theocnicy ;  they  opposed,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  aljs«irption  of  ecclesiastical  power  in  tlie  State,  such  iis 
jnarkeil  thf  Roman  Empire  under  heathenism,  ;uul  the 
Givek  Empiiv  in  Christian  ages. 

Tlie  Luth^-ran  Reformers  professed  principles  uiK>n  the 
govermneut  of  the  Church  and  upon  its  relation  to  the 
civil  authority,  which  they  considered  it  impracticable  to 
realise.  Luther  declared  that  all  power  i-esides  in  the 
oongregatton,  or  Inxly  of  believers  —  the  Clmreh  collect- 
ive. In  their  hands  aiv  the  keya,  or  the  right  to  exercise 
Church  disciphne,  the  sjicmmajts,  and  all  the  powers  of 
govenuneut.  The  clergy  are  commiasioned  by  die  people 
to  |>erform  offices  which  belong  to  all  in  common,  but 
which  all  cannot  dischai^e.  They  are  therefore  committoil 
by  the  voice  of  the  community  to  such  as  are  qualified  to 
fulfill  tliem.  The  Siicmment  of  ordination  is  nothing  but 
till*  rite  whcn?by  }^i^ous  are  put  intn  the  ministry  ;  but 
they  are  ni>t  constituted  an  order  of  priests.  The  churches 
hare  the  |K>wer  to  elect  and  ordain  their  miuistef»,  for  it 
is  the  chun'h*\s  to  wlK^m  the  command  is  addressed  tc 
preiich  the  Gospel.  The  Church  m  endued  with  tlie  right 
V>  govern  itself;  the  right  of  exix>minnniaition  belongt 
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not  to  a  ImhIv  nf  rcd^'siaatif^s,  hut  to  t\w  rfingrpgation  and 

But  these  alistratt  il«K'trin<'s  Lutht^r  and  his  associfi'.oa 
tlioiight  tliemsflves  prevtmtt-d  by  cireunistiiiices  fram  car- 
rying into  priictic*'.  Thpy  wen^  led,  also,  by  tlie  situation 
in  whidi  (bey  w*^ro  placed,  to  Tnr»dify,  in  important  par* 
tif^nlara,  these  tlieoretical  statements,  espeeiidly  on  the 
pnint  of  the  relations  of  the  civil  antliority  t^  tlie  Chnrch. 
The  Gennans,  Tviitber  said,  itvere  too  rongh,  A\"ild,  and 
turbulent,  and  trwi  uni>raeticed  in  self-government,  to  take 
eeelesiasticfll  power,  in  tins  way,  into  their  bands  at  once, 
without  producing  infinite  disorders  and  confusion.  Tho 
princes  must  take  the  lead  in  ecelesiastieal  aiTangements, 
and  the  piH>ple  must  conform  to  tlieir  wluilesome  arrange- 
ments. The  autbority  of  civil  nilei's  in  the  ecelesias- 
tieal aplier*',  was  pronounced  to  rest  partly  on  tlie  *ild 
right  of  patrons,  and  on  kindred  prerogati  vest  which  h»d 
been  enjoyed  by  the  secular  guardians  of  the  Cluircb,  and 
partly  on  the  principle  that  piiuces  and  magistrates,  aa 
the  j)rincipal  members  of  the  Church,  are  entitled  to  be 
heard  with  respect ;  a  doctrine  quite  compatible  with  the 
general  theory  tiiat  Church  government  pei-tains  not  to 
the  clergy  alone,  but  to  the  laity,  to  the  whole  Longrega- 
tion.  It  wai^  held,  moreover,  that  it  belongs  to  civil 
rulers  to  maintain  order,  by  the  regulation  even  of  the  ex- 
ternals of  worship.  This  indefinite  function  thuB  conceded 
to  the  State,  waii  variously  interpreted  ;  but  the  tendency 
of  events  was  to  induce  the  R^^forniers  to  amplify  rather 
than  abridge*  it.  The  peasants'  war  and  the  subsequent 
strife  with  tlie  Anabaptists,  in  which  the  coercive  agency 
f>f  the  princes  wa?^  uecessarily  called  in,  were  influential 
in  this  dii-ectiou.  There  was  a  strong  reaction  against  the 
extreme  view  of  the  enthusiasts  who  proposed  to  divest 
the  magistrate  of  every  kind  of  auth<u'ity,     Luther  is  at 

*  For  Lhe  p«a«ago»  frtiin  Luih«r  md  from  t)i«  Augsburg ConfeavioOf  bm  Qntm^ 
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times  pofiitive  in  tlie  assertion  that  tbe  junsdiction  of  the 
civil  rulers  is  restrictetl  to  teniponil  ftflFiiirs,  to  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  propeii}'.  This  is  the  definition  of  the 
Aogsbat^  Confession.  Vet,  as  special  questions  arise, 
both  Liitber  and  Meliincthon  attribute  to  the  State  a 
much  hirgcr  measure  of  power  in  matters  of  religion  thiux 
these  terms  would  naturally  suggest.  Villages  and  citiee 
should  be  compelled,  they  say,  to  have  schools  and 
preachers,  just  as  they  are  comp*»lled  to  construct  bndges 
and  roads.  But  this  is  not  ail.  It  would  be  right  for  the 
Elector  to  enjoin  the  use  of  the  Catechism,  without  which 
the  people  would  nut  learn  what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian, 
They  proceed  further  and  declare  that  the  civil  magis- 
trate should  take  cognizance  of  offenses  against  the  first, 
as  well  as  against  the  second  table  of  the  law.  He  is 
morally  bound  to  suppress  and  punish  blasphemy ;  and 
this  function,  as  tlie  Reformation  made  progress,  was 
held  to  embrace  tlie  right  and  duty  of  abolishing  the 
mass.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  Melancthon  in  his  doc- 
trinal treatise,  the  *■*  L»:»**i  Communes,"  and  such  was  the 
judgment  of  both  Reformers  in  response  to  special  inquiries 
addressed  to  them  by  princes.  Luther,  writing  in  15ol 
to  the  Margrave,  George  of  Brandenburg,  refers  hira  to 
the  example  of  the  Hebrew  King,  Hezekiah,  who  did 
right  in  breuking  in  pieces  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses, 
although  his  act  gave  the  same  offense  to  people  as  the  abol- 
ishing of  tlie  mass  would  give.  The  Reformers  recurred  tc 
the  instance  of  Constantine,  who,  in  his  ofti-e  of  proteetoi 
of  the  Chureli,  was  disposed  to  quell  the  Arian  eonti-o- 
versy,  and  to  this  end  convoked  the  Council  of  Nica-a* 
Yet  Luther,  as  well  as  Melancthon,  foresaw  that  the 
Church  would  be  liable  to  oppression  at  the  hands  of  the 
State  ;  that  whereas  the  St:vte,  under  the  okl  system,  luuJ 
been  stripped  of  its  rightful  powers  and  influence,  an  evil 
just  the  reverse  was  now  likely  to  emerge,  from  the  inter- 
meddling and  tyranny  of  civil  rulers.     Hence,  both  were 
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frilling  that  In  tlio  Protestant  organization  bishops  shoald 
be  retained  or  appointed,  who  should  have  onljajWe  hu^ 
mano  autlinrity,  hut  who  might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  fonnidalde  intluence  of  the  State.  This  feature,  how- 
ever, was  not  Introduced  into  the  Lutheran  organizntion. 
The  bishops  generally  not  taking  the  side  of  rt^form^  other 
provisions  had  to  be  made  for  the  management  of  charch 
affairs.  Tlie  political  arrangements,  especially  after  the 
l^eaee  of  Augsburg,  which  suspended  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  Roman  Catholic  prelates  over  the  adherents  of 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  aod  made  the  religio  i  of  each 
Becular  st^ite  dependent  upon  that  of  its  ruler,  Lad  the 
effect  to  put  into  the  hands  of  princes  more  and  more  con- 
trol in  ecclesiaaticid  affaira. 

The  two  principal  chamcteristics  of  the  Lutheran 
polity,  aa  it  was  formed  in  Saxony  and  moat  Lutheran 
communities,  were  the  superintendents  and  consistories. 
Superintendents  were  first  appointed  in  the  Church  of 
Stralsund,  and  next  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  in- 
structions to  the  Visit<ir3  who  were  sent,  at  the  request  of 
the  theologijms,  to  the  Saxon  churches,  in  1527.*  The 
superintendents,  in  their  respective  districts,  took  the 
place  of  bishops,  and  exercised  an  oversight  upon  the  doc- 
trine and  the  worship  of  the  churches,  and  upon  the  pas- 
tors. The  conaistoriea  arose  from  the  need  of  a  compe- 
tent tribunal  to  adjudicate  ujmn  questions  relating  to 
marriage  and  divorce.  With  the  abolishing  of  the  canon 
law,  many  of  the  provisions  of  which  clashed  with  Prot- 
estant principles,  and  with  the  loss  of  the  old  episcopal 
tribunals,  numerous  and  often  perplexing  questions  were 
brought  before  the  Lu#heran  pastors.     Not  a  few  of  the 

1  The  "  Iiutnictions  to  Visitor*  "  wotb  drawn  up  by  Melanctbon  Thtj  ia 
duded  a  directoiy  for  divine  worsnip  and  for  tli«  instniction  of  're  p«ople 
They  established  a  uniform  pyjitem  *'«  the  ^nvemment  and  worship  of  tht 
Saxmi  Chtirche*.  The  ig^iorance  of  the  people  and  of  their  teachers  m>  tm- 
^re^^d  Luther,  that  he  was  led  to  coiopo«e  his  Catechistni.  The  sjntem  •stab 
tiahed  by  the  Visitation  wa?  carried  out  by  force  of  law 
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lett-ers  of  Luther  liimself  and  of  bis  aasoeiat<^8  ai-e  in  le- 
Bpoiise  to  petitimis  foratlvit'e  frnin  princes  and  jirivate  per 
Bona,  respecting  mai-riagc  aiid  divorce.  The  unsettled 
views  on  this  subject  —  the  state  of  things  inevitiibly 
consequent  on  the  renunciation  of  the  old  system  of 
eoclcsiastical  laws,  which  in  many  points  the  Reformers 
judged  to  be  miscrlptural  and  unretisonable  —  must  be 
taken  into  account,  in  considering  the  conduct  of  the  Wit- 
tenberg RcforuierA  in  the  case  of  tlie  scandaloofl  dunble^ 
inamjige  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  But  marriage  wjis 
partly  a  secular  matter,  falling  under  the  cognizauce  uf 
the  civil  tribunals,  and  partly  ethical  and  religious,  and 
so  coming  within  the  province  of  the  Church  and  clergy. 
Hence  mixed  tribunals,  composed  partly  of  clergy  and 
partly  of  jurists,  were  constituted  by  the  civil  authority, 
and  into  the  hantls  of  these  bodies,  called  consistories,  the 
same  name  which  the  former  episcopal  courts  had  home, 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  adminiati'ation,  ineludiDg  the  right 
of  excommunication,  was  committed*  The  only  right 
left  to  the  churches  in  the  election  of  pastors,  was  that 
of  confirming  or  rejecting  the  nominations  made  by  the 
patrons. 

In  Brandenburg  and  Prussia,  where  the  bishops  were 
not  averse  to  the  Protestant  movement,  tlie  episcopal 
system  lingered  until  1587.  In  Denmark  it  was  sup- 
pressed in  1536  ;  the  Danish  superintendents  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  Sweden  alone  of  the  Lutheran 
counti'iea  ha^d  continued  the  episcopal  organization. 

A  remarkable  attempt  was  made  in  Hesse  to  establish 
a  clinrch  system  of  a  quite  different  charact^ir.  This  wao 
made  under  the  auspices  of  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hes&e, 
who  was  governed  by  the  advice  of  Fnmcis  Lambert,  a 
converted  Franciscan,  a  native  of  Avignon,  who  had  em- 
braced Protestantism,  and  had  resided  first  \vith  Zwiugle 
at  Zurich  and  then  at  Wittenberg.  The  Church  cousti 
tution,  to  which  we  refer,   wa?   devised  at  a   synod  ut 
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HamL»ergi  in  l.')2C,  ami  wfts  deniof!nitii^  in  its  j^riiiriplea 
The  (Joapel  was  to  be  prt^at^hed  in  evi'ry  phuu*,  .md  tht*n 
a  Clnii'ch  waa  to  be  organized,  to  congist  of  trui'  bflievei'a 
wilt*  were  willing  to  unite  in  a  common  subjectiun  to  th« 
rult^s  iif  disripliiitt.  The  body  tbus  composed  wjls  !<»  chooflo 
its  own  j)UJ4tors,  who  were  culled  bishops,  and  might  bo 
taken  fioni  any  prnfe.ssion^und  to  exercise  self-guvt*rnnienl 
including  the  adminiatratiou  of  a  strict  discipline  and  of  ex- 
cotuniLinication  where  it  should  be  required.  Every  year 
each  Chnreh  wiis  to  be  represented  by  bishops  and  deh> 
gates  ill  a  general  synod,  where  all  complaint-s  were  to 
be  heard,  and  doubtful  questions  solved.  The  business  of 
the  synod  was  to  be  prepared  beforehand  by  a  commit- 
tae  of  thirteen ;  and  at  each  meeting  tliree  visitor  were 
to  be  choaen  to  investigate  the  condition  of  each  Cliurch. 
The  plan  may  be  described  as  the  Congreg-ational  sya- 
tem  with  an  infusion  of  Presbyterian  elements.  "The 
features  of  it,'*  says  Ranke^  "  are  the  same  as  those  on 
which  the  French,  the  Scottish,  and  the  Amerie^n  Cluirch 
was  afterwards  established ;  upon  them,  one  may  say,  the 
existence,  the  development  of  North  America  rests.  They 
have  an  immeasurable,  world-historical  importance*  At 
the  first  experiment,  they  appear  in  a  complete  fonn :  a 
little  German  synod  adopted  them." 

IjUther  considered  the  people  quite  unprepared  for  sucli 
aiTangeraenta.  He  often  complained  of  the  indocile 
roughness  and  obtuseness  of  the  nistics,  who  coulil  nc>t 
be  brought  to  undertake  the  support  of  their  own  minis- 
ters.  Before  the  Hombei'g  Synod  he  had  become  con- 
vinced that  Church  arrangements,  so  much  at  vjiriance 
with  those  with  which  the  Germans  liad  been  famil- 
iar, woidd  prove  impnicticable  and  abortive.  Artificial 
lecrislation,  not  a  historical  growth,  was  contrary  t^  hi?j 
ideas :  even  Moses,  be  said,  bad  set  down  what  was  cn.i- 
tomary  and  tntditional  among  liia  people*  In  all  aucfc 
Qiftttera  he  held  that  we  mxxBZ  proceed  with  slow  steps 
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"Little  and  weU'*  was  the  motto  wliich  he  adopted 
Such  a  mass  of  new  laws,  he  wrote  to  the  Landgrave,  he 
could  not  approve  of :  it  was  a  gi'eat  thing  to  make  a 
hiAV,  and  without  the  Spirit  of  God  no  good  could  come 
of  it.  Partly  from  Luther"*8  opposition,  and  still  more 
from  the  iriHiK.'nce  of  the  causes  on  which  his  objections 
were  founded,  the  Hessian  constitution  was  never  fully 
B«'t  in  operation. 

The  eourae  of  events  in  Germany  had  brought  the 
government  of  the  Church  into  the  hands  of  the  Protes- 
tant pnnces  within  their  respective  states.  Theologians 
and  jurists  proposed  various  tlieories  in  explanation  or 
justification  of  this  fact.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seveu- 
ternth  century,  the  "episcopal  system "waa  advocated, 
according  to  which  the  civil  rulers  were  held  to  have 
received  their  ecclesiastical  powers  from  the  Emperor, 
by  the  Treaty  of  Passau  and  the  Peace  of  Augsburg* 
Some  held  that  these  powers  were  proWsionally  be- 
stowed, by  '*  devolution,"  until  the  opposing  churches 
should  be  reunited ;  others,  that  they  were  now  restored 
to  tlie  place  where  they  had  originally  and  rightfully  be- 
longed. At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
**  territorial  system ''  was  set  up,  in  which  episcopal 
authority  —  jus  episcopale  — was  identified  with  the  ccui- 
ceded  right  of  the  princes  to  reform  abuses  in  religion  — 
the  "jus  reformandi."  This  system  made  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  not  including,  however,  the  deter- 
mination of  doctrinal  disputes,  a  part  of  the  prince's 
proper  function,  as  the  ruler  of  the  State.  This  theory 
was  advanced  by  Thomasius,  whose  opinion  was  shared 
for  substance  by  Grotius,  and  by  Selden,  the  English  de- 
fender of  the  theory  which  denies  the  autonomy  of  the 
Chiux'h,  and  is  Icnown  under  the  name  of  Erastianism 
Professed  at  tii-st  in  the  interest  of  toleration,  the  *'  terri* 
Lorial  system  "  became  the  potent  instrument  of  tyranny 
Another  theory,  the  "  collegial  syHtera,"  was  elaborated 
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Vy  PiilTeiidoi'f  and  PfufT.     This  made  the  Ohiirch  o."igi- 

nally  iin  imlependent  Sf>eiet2\  which  devolved,  by  contract, 
episcnpsd  luithority  upon  the  civil  nilers.  The  oppression 
of  tlie  Church  by  the  St;ite  —  what  the  Gennans  call 
Cfemro'papismus  —  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  ctiI  in 
Lutheran  communities. 

In  the  Ri'fonm^d  branch  of  the  Protestant  family  there 
was  the  same  theory  respecting  the  rights  of  the  Church 
to  govern  iL^^elf,  and  respecting  the  relation  of  Church 
r.nd  St;ite  ns  auxiliary  to  one  another.  The  iude 
pendence  of  the  Church  upon  secular  control  was  in 
general  maintained  with  much  more  distinctness  and 
tenacity,  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  several  of 
the  Calvinistic  Churches  —  for  example,  the  churches  uE 
France,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands  —  framed  their 
organization  as  sects,  with  no  sympathy  from  the  civil 
rulers.  This  fact  was  not  without  its  influence  in  stam|i- 
ing  more  republican  features  upon  their  polity.  In  Zu- 
rich, Zwingle  saw,  as  Lutiier  had  seen,  that  the  bi>dy  of 
the  people  were  not  ripe  for  self-government  according  to 
a  popular  method  ;  and  accordingly  ecclesiasticid  author- 
ity was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Council,  which 
governed  the  city,  and  was  considered  to  represent  the 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  community.  The  clergy 
were  nominated  or  presented  by  the  magistnicy,  tlie 
privilege  being  given  to  the  people,  who  were  convened 
for  the  purpose,  of  objecting  to  the  candidates,  Zwingh^ 
IrehU  also,  that  excommunication  should  be  left  to  the 
(Christian  magistracy,  as  long  as  they  did  not  neglect 
their  duty  in  f  !iis  particular.  lu  1525,  a  court  composed 
of  pastors  and  ci\'ilians  was  constituted  for  the  decision 
:>f  qtiestions  pertaining  to  marriage  and  divorce.  The 
tuflictinu  rif  all  punishments  was  relegat(^d  to  the  civil 
authority.  The  principle  of  the  parity  of  tlie  clergy  was 
ftrictly  adhered  to,  G^olampadius  at  Bsisel  endeavored 
•"o  restore  church  discipline  to  the  Church  itself,  but  hh 
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efforts  in  this  directioii,  though  pjirtially  suecpsdful  Iot 
a  time,  snxm  failed  ;  and  the  Zurich  syf*tcm,  in  its  es- 
ftential  chai-acteri sites,  wus  adopted  in  the  otiier  Swisa 
Clintons. 

The  doctrine  of  Calvin  with  regard  to  the  pntpcr  ?oii- 
Btitntion  of  the  Chiirdi  and  the  connection  of  Church  and 
Stiite,  18  set  forth  with  hia  usmd  clearness  in  the  Insti- 
tute-8.  Tlip  oflicei"s  of  tht;  Church  are,  besides  deacons, 
lay  elders  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  clergy,  have 
charge  of  church  discipline.  The  equality  of  the  clergy, 
or  the  identity  of  presbyters  and  biaho]>s,  is  attirmed. 
The  officers  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  congregation,  under 
the  lead  and  ju'esideney  of  the  officera  already  existing. 
Calvin,  in  sp^nikiug  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  does 
not  conceal  his  partiality  for  an  aristocnitic  form  modified 
by  deraocrratic  elements  ;  and  this  feeling,  notwithstand- 
ing his  view  that  power  resides  ultimately  in  tlie  congre- 
gation, betrays  itself  in  his  remarks  on  the  propermethod 
of  electing  officers  of  the  Church.  The  Church  has  no 
authority  to  use  force  or  inflict  civil  punishments  of  any 
Borfc.  Its  functions  are  ]un'ely  spirituaL  On  the  other 
hand,  the  State  has  no  moral  right  to  intrude  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Church  or  to  diminish  its  liberty* 
Nevertheless,  the  State  is  bound  to  coopei*ate  with  the 
Church,  and  to  aid  it  by  the  ethcient  use  of  distinctly 
civil  instrumentalities.  Calvin  rejects  the  theory  that 
the  State  has  cognisance  only  of  the  worldly  concerns  of 
n'en.  It  is  the  first  and  most  imj>erative  duty  of  the 
uingiatrate  to  foster  religion,  and  hence  he  is  solemnly 
bound  to  punisli  and  extirpate  heresy.  He  eiys  that  if 
*'  the  Scriptiure  did  not  teach  thikt  this  offioe  (of  tlie 
magistracy)  extends  to  both  tables  of  the  law,  we  might 
leaiii  it  from  heathen  ^n'iters ;  for  not  one  of  them  has 
treated  of  the  office  of  magistrates,  of  legislation,  and 
nvil  government,  withont  beg'*ining  with  religion  and 
divine  worship."     It  belongs  to  government  to  see  **  that 
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(dulati  J,  sacrileges  against  tbe  name  of  God,  blaspln.mieii 
aguiiist  hia  truths  and  other  offenses  against  religion,  maj 
not  openly  appejir  and  be  disseminated  among  tlie  peo- 
ple/' '' Civil  government  13  designed,  as  long  Jis  we  live 
in  this  world,  to  cberisli  and  support  tlie  external  wor- 
ship of  God,  to  preserve  the  pure  doctrine  of  reUgion, 
tu  defend  the  conatitution  of  the  Chm'ch,"  as  well  as  to 
promote  the  temporal  interests  of  men.  This  idea  of 
the  relation  of  government  to  religion  prevailed  among 
Calvinists  ;  it  is  distinctly  asseii^d  in  the  Confession  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  Nor  was  it  peculiar  to 
them  ;  it  is  stated  by  Melancthon  in  language  similar  to 
that  employed  by  Calvin.  It  is  substantially  the  view 
which  had  been  held  in  the  Catholic  Chnrch.  It  has 
been  said  of  Calvin  with  truth,  that  *'he  labored  to  pro- 
duce in  men  a  deeper  reverence  for  religious  acts  and 
j3ersons,  to  make  them  conscious  of  the  mystic  union  that 
subsists  among  all  true  believLTS,  and  ospeeially  to  invest 
tlie  doctrine  of  tlie  visible  Church  with  new  significance, 
on  the  gi'onnd  that  it  is  instituted,  not  as  any  mere  con- 
ventional estiiblislmient,  but  for  the  training  and  matur- 
ing of  hnnuin  souk  in  faith  and  holiness."  Hv  fought 
a  battle  in  defense  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Church  to 
excomnumicate  olTending  members,  and  to  ileny  tlie 
Kiichnrist  Ui  the  unworthy  ;  and  he  vindirated  this  right 
against  the  interference  of  tlin  civil  authority.  He  first 
iHtabltshed  the  eld-rship  in  full  vigor,  ennimitting  the 
fcgnliition  iif  doctrine  and  discipline  to  a  boily  of  clerical 
11  nd  lay  pastoi-s,  thcri>  boing  twice  i\s  many  laymen  m 
ministers  ou  the  board.  Cicneva  Ivcing  so  small  a  terri- 
lory,  the  synodal  constitution  coulil  not  be  developed  as 
it  was  in  either  Calvinistic  chmvhefl.  The  powera  that 
were  altrihutcil  ir,  thi'  Church  by  Calvin's  tliri>ry  tended 
to  give  the  entire  sysli-ni  of  government  at  Cn'neva  the 
thwaeter  of  a  theocracy  ;  but  this  tendency  waa  modi- 
Sed  in  its  effect  by  the  agency  given  to  the  0)\iuc\]a  ifj 
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the  selection  of  church  ofiBcera,  and  by  other  featuret 
in  which  there  was  a  de]>arture  from  tlie  strict  principle 
of  independence  and  self-government  on  the  uiirt  of  the 
Church. 

The  Presbyterian  constitution  was  adopted,  wiili  special 
varieties  of  form,  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Scotland, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands.  In  Scotland,  tliore  waa 
at  iirst  an  approximation,  on  one  point,  at  leftst,  to  the 
Lutheran  system  ;  sin^e  in  1531,  superintendents  were 
appointed,  their  jurisdiction  being  coextensive  with  the 
auL-ien*  diocesan  divnsions.  But  this  wjis  a  transient 
aiTangement.  Novvliere  did  the  Imtred  of  prehiey,  and  of 
everythio*^  that  looked  like  it,  become  more  fervent  than 
in  ScotliiiKl.  The  Presbyterian  s^^steni  was  fidly  e-stab- 
Ushed,  and  allirmed  t^  exist  by  divine  rij^dit.  There  wem 
two  classes  of  elders  constituted  —  riding,  or  lay  elders, 
and  preaching  elders  —  who  together  formed  the  Kirk- 
session  and  exercised  government  in  the  CMnirch.  Vacan- 
cies in  the  lay  part  of  the  session  were  fillc^l  by  the  body 
itself^  on  the  nomination  of  the  pastor.  Tlie  higliest  tribu- 
nal for  the  exercise  of  Church  authority  was  the  General 
Assembly  or  National  Synod,  in  which  the  ministerial 
representatives  were  on  a  footing  of  perfect  etpudity.  In 
France,  the  chuiTliea  being  separately  organized,  were  at 
first  autonomic  in  their  polity,  the  preacher  with  the  lay 
elders  and  deacons  forming  the  consistory  or  senate,  tho 
governing  body.  While  in  Geneva,  the  ehh'rs  were  cho- 
sen for  life,  in  France  they  were  elected  otdy  for  a  term 
of  yeai^.  Vacancies  were  filled  on  the  nomination  of 
the  consistory  itself.  In  Finance  the  elders  confined  thi'm- 
selves  to  the  exercise  of  government  and  discij^line,  ana 
did  not,  as  at  Geneva,  visit  the  houses  or  cooj>envte  oHi- 
eially  with  the  pastors  in  the  cnre  of  souls.  This  auxil- 
iaiy  service  wiis  devolved  on  tlu'  tlpaeons.  In  \'>.'t*^\  the 
S}^u:>dal  constitution  was  introduced,  by  whirh  the  jiu- 
^ht>rity  that  had   rrsi<li'd  in  the  consistories  was  limited 
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luprenm  jurisdiction  being  placed  in  the  Natiooal  Synod, 

which  fomu-d  the  highest  court,  and  exercised  a  general 
superintendence  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline.* 
The  Presbyterians  have  always  manifested  a  jealousy  of 
itate-control  and  a  disposition  to  keep  the  government  of 
the  Church  in  its  own  hands*  But  in  Enghind,  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, concessions  had  to  be  made»  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  unanimity  in  the  adof>tion  of  Prcsb3^terian 
principles  and  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to  surrender 
the  snpi'eme  power  In  ecclesitiiitical  affairs.^ 

The  relation  of  the  established  Church  to  tlie  State  in 
England,  where  the  pnncipal  control  m  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs was  assumed  by  the  civil  authi»rity,  has  been  vari- 
ously defined.  For  a  while,  the  Byzantine  theory,  which 
conceives  of  the  King  as  possessed  oi  a  sort  of  priestly 

1  A  len'ouft  dupnto  broke  out  in  tbe  French  Churcli  fn  1571  between  the  iid' 
vocatcB  of  a  type  of  Coiign^Uonrtlbm,  of  whom  the  celebrated  lUmiM  wm 
one,  and  the  defenders  of  the  eslnbtiditd  «;y'?l4i;tn,  whkh  li>dged  the  powers  of 
(i^Temment  in  the  Conaijitorjr.  Tlte  l^faf^Mfre  of  St.  Bitriliolamcw  canned  the 
lubject  to  be  forgotten.  For  notleea  of  this  intereatinff  controrurey^  »ee  %[artin, 
Hist.dt  Fratice,  ix.  277,  n.  2;  Weber,  DarsUUung  d.  CuitfinUmtUf  p.  5!)  n. ;  Von 
Polen*,  GftchichU  d,  JmniiSsiiKh.  Oi/r.,  i.  422,  709;  Schloj^er,  Ltbtn  BtzOj  p. 
219. 

5*  Tho  trder  of  wurshjp  which  was  adopted  in  the  cJifferenl  Ueformed  Chnrefaes 
wa«  in  accord  with  ihoir  reapcctivc  Jdeaa  of  doctrine  and  polity,  Lnther  re- 
tained many  of  the  ancient  fornix;  hut  he  pave  to  the  sermon  a  phmi  of  central 
importance,  and  was  careful  to  imhi  that  the  tirranproraenla  of  the  Witten- 
berg Servinj  Book  Hhauld  not  be  iuiposod  ou  ^itlitivi.  We  luus-t  be  mn.«<ters  of 
cctvnionies — not  let  them  be  mu-Htern  of  as  —  war*,  hh  motto.  Thf  iiiif^itig  af 
hrmnfl.  assumed  a  prominent  place  in  Lutheran  worship.  Tho  chanjOffR  of  Zwin- 
gle  were  much  more  radical.  In  Zurich,  church  isiiif^iiJi?  was  giv«n  up  unlif 
1508.  At  Ba)*«]  and  some  other  SwbA  towas,  however,  ihe  Gdrumn  Psatme  ffore 
finng.  Thf  Churrh  of  Geneva  folfnwed  sub-staniinlly  ihe  Zurich  porvice,  but 
II Mid  the  French  veraioiiB  of  the  F&alm«,  by  Marot  nnd  Bcza.  The  Genevan 
Service  Book  curved  aa  a  modcJ  for  various  other  Refonncd  Charche&.  On  thit 
whole  anbjt'ct,  iiec  Gici»elcr,  Iv.  i.  2,  §  47,  whore  the  lilcraturc  i*  gpven.  The 
Liturgy  of  tho  AngUcjoi  Church  was  lar^©./  drawn  from  the  old  fervioe-booka. 
($««  F,  Froclor,  A  UiMlm-y  of  the  Boi»k  of  Common  I*ra^cr  l7th  ed.,  New  York. 
1868).  k.  li.  Stepheni,  Tht  Bml  of  Comimm  Pitigti^  tilth  nota,  Uyal ami  hU- 
»orfcrt/(lM9),  W.  Kaflke  ,  The  Ancient  Liturgff  of  th^  Cftuieh  of  Enf,hwi 
M  etl^  1846).  i".  W.  Shi€  da,  Thr  Botfk  uf  Cifmrnon  Pittytv,  tu  nmtmUd  t>9 
Me  n  rjf.  Divineni  tcith  a  ilisi.  and  LUur^ctd  Trtalut  (1867 « 
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function,  as  being  an  ecclesiastical  ba  well  as  a  civil  per 

Ron,  seems  to  liave  been  tiK'itly  held.  Ilia  headship  ovei 
the  Church  and  eun trul  in  et'clesiastical  govermnent  \\'*it\ 
JListilied  on  this  hyputhesis.  Th«  Erastian  dtjctrino,  ao- 
eordiiig  to  which  the  Churdi,  iis  such,  hus  none  of  the 
[iivrogativea  of  government,  which  inhere  wholly  in  the 
State,  had  its  adherents  in  England,  and  left  Its  influence 
Lp.m  the  English  polity*  It  was  the  theory  uf  Hooker 
tliat  the  Church  of  any  piU'ticuliu*  country,  and  the  State 
there  existing,  are  one  and  the  siune  society.  They  are 
not  two  distinct  societies  which  unite  or  coalesce  in  a  de- 
gi*ee ;  but  they  are  one  and  tlie  aiune  social  body,  wMeh, 
as  i-elated  to  temporal  concerns,  and  all  things  except 
true  religion,  is  the  commonwealth  ;  ixs  reUited  to  religion, 
is  the  ChurchJ  The  supremacy  of  the  Kuig,  if  the  gov- 
ennnent  is  nionarchiciil,  over  the  Church,  is  the  corollary  of 
this  proposition.  Among  the  modern  advoctites  of  this 
liypothesis,  one  of  tlie  ablest  is  the  late  Dr.  Arnold.  In 
idea,  the  Church  and  Stiite,  he  thinks,  are  identical.  Their 
end,  their  t'rgou^  is  the  s;uue.  He  rejects,  with  all  his 
lieart,  the  modern  theory  that  the  design  of  the  State  b 
limited  to  the  protection  of  body  and  gomls.  The  State, 
in  its  very  idea,  is  religiniis,  and  is  Ixnmd  to  aim  at  the 
promotion  of  religion.  '  Rejecting,  also,  the  doctrme  of 
apostolic  succession  and  of  a  priestly  order,  Arnold  fintia 
in  the  King's  supremacy  an  emblem  and  a  realization  of 
tlic  truth  that  the  laity  have  a  right  to  govern  in  Uie 
i^hurcli.  The  more  the  State  is  pervaded  by  the  spirit  uf 
Chriatianity,  tlie  more  ia  the  Church,  as  a  sepamtt;  botly, 

1  Eedtituttt.  Polity,  h.  viii.  •'  We  say  Uial  the  cans  (if  ivli^i«m  In-iu^  com- 
mea  lo  Jill  ^!n<f<'lipt4  potilic,  such  stK.ielie»  ah  *1o  cmliratt?  ihe  Iniw  nli^inn  have 
Ihe  narn<p  nf  *^hurch  driven  unto  every  '>ne  of  them  fnr  <li»liiiniiftn  from  the 
rpiL"  "When  we  f»p|M>»e,  thfrefore,  the  Church  ami  (Viii^jnonvrffilth  in  t'hri*- 
*i»ii  sociery,  ive  uieiin  hy  llit,*  f'onniitjii wealth  that  S(fM')t*ty  wilh  nlalion  to  al 
ffte  ptihHc  affnirs  Oierpof,  mnly  thp  irDRt1*>r  of  tnif  relitcton  *'xc*'pt*"I:  by  thf 
'rhurcJt,  the  same  s<Kiety  with  only  refererice  unto  Ihe  maUer  oi  tru«>  reUgion 
irithcut  any  »ff«irH  bcMuUeft." 
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iuperaedLil.  Tho  ideal  towards  wliicb  we  Lire  to  strife  ii 
the  identification  of  the  two.^ 

The  tlieury  of  Warburton  proceeds  upon  a  denial  of 
the  identity  of  Church  iiiid  Stiite,^  Tliey  lire  in  iltli 
own  nature  and  originidly,  distinct  and  aepanite  societies. 
But  tliis  mutual  independence  does  not  of  necessity  cou* 
tinue.  They  may  enter  into  an  alliamjo  with  one  another 
upon  ceLlain  terms,  the  residt  uf  wliieh  is  a  connection 
and  mutual  dependence  of  the  two.  The  Chiu'ch  enters 
into  a  reUitiun  of  subordination  to  the  State,  the  State 
milking  stipidations  which  bind  it  to  support  the  Chiu'ch. 
There  is  a  contract  with  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  on 
either  side.  If  the  State  should  fail  to  fulfdl  these  en- 
gagements, the  Church  may  mthdraw  from  the  connection, 
and  then  falls  back  upon  its  original  condition  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Coleridge   has  suggested   a    theory  somewhat  divei-se 

from  that  of  Warburton*^     The  liypothesis  of  Coleridge, 

as  far  as  it  is  peciUiar,  is  founded  on  a  distmction  between 

the  visible  Church  of  Clii'ist,  as  it  may  be  found  in  any 

pailiciilar  country,  and  the  natinnal  or  estabUshed  Church 

of  that  country.     The  visible  Church  is  a  kingdom  not  nf 

this  world  ;  it  manages  its  own  affairs,  appoints  and  sup- 

poi-ts  its  OAvn  ministers.     The  State  is  competent  neither 

to  appohit  nor  to  displace  these  ministera,  nor  is  it  re- 

spcnsible  for  their  maintemmce.     The  national  Church, 

on  the  contrai'y,  is  a  public  imd  visible  community,  having 

ministers  whom  the  nation,  through  the  agency  of  a  con- 

Btitntion,  has  created  trustees  of  a  reserved  national  fund, 

U[Jon  fixed  terms,  and  with  defined  duties,  and  whom  in  the 

i-ase  of  breach  of  those  terms,  or  dereliction  of  those  du- 

1  See  Arnold's  Life  and  Contipondtn^^t  (by  Stanli-y ),  /M*an» ;  and  Arnold's 
MiiceUantmu  \Viitinff$.  The  c inineiU  Genniwi  theolojjfittu,  Rolhe,  hai*i  ftdvoculed 
II  fimilar  thwrv,  in  hi.«  Chruiliche  Elhik,  nud  in  his  poslliumoua  Dot  mnitk, 
Hi.  n  leq. 

*  Thif*  mx\d  other  theories  ire  rfset<^:hrd  in  the  Preface  lo  Colendge^s  (7Aiirci 
and  Stiff,  U'  n.  X.  roreridtfc.    Coleriage's  Wi  -h  (c«I.  Shedd),  vof.  vi. 

•  iVot'ks,  vol*  vi. 
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ties,  the  mifcion,  tliiougb  the  same  agency,  may  Jisthai-ge/ 
But  tlu"  luinisters  of  tlie  one  Church  may  hIso  ho  the  min 
isters  of  the  other ;  the  mmisters  of  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ  may  be,  also,  the  ministers  of  the  national  or 
established  Church,  lliis  is,  for  many  roiisoiis,  expedi- 
ent, and  is  actually  the  case.  Thus  the  titles,  emolu-' 
aienta,  and  political  power  of  the  clergy,  belong  to  thrnL, 
not  as  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  r.ot 
jiationul  or  local,  but  as  an  estate  of  the  reahn  ;  as  a  body 
chained  with  the  vast  responsibility  of  preservuig  and 
proHK^ting  the  mond  culture  of  the  people*  In  this  ca- 
pacity they  may  sit  in  Parliament,  which  is  the  great 
Council  of  the  nation. 

yiv,  Glailstoiie,  in  his  work  on  "  Cluirch  and  State," 
sumc  of  thi^  doctrines  of  which  he  has  since  renounced, 
tloi'ti  not  differ  niaterially  from  Coleridge.'  Mr.  (jrkid- 
stouc  holds,  that  the  State  is  a  nionil  person,  bound  to  act 
in  the  ininie  uf  Christ  and  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  to 
make  religion  the  paramount  end  in  guiding  and  govern- 
ing the  nation.  But  he  claims  that  the  true  Church, 
which  ha«  in  it  the  apostolic  succession,  must  be  the  body 
cliosen  by  the  nation  for  the  performance  of  this  high 
(ifKce.  lie  admits  that  there  may  be  a  condition  of 
religious  opinion,  where  this  alliance  of  the  State  with 
the  Ciiurch  is  impracticable,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States  ;  but  in  all  such  communities,  he  considers  the  life 
of  the  State  nutimed,  imperfect,  conventional. 

Chalmers  maintains  tliat  an  establishment  is  necessary 
to  tiie  proper  effect  of  Christianity  upon  a  people.^  The 
State,  he  thinks,  is  bound  to  select  and  suppoi-t  some  one 
denomination,  and  maintain  its  religious  teacliers.  In 
making  the  selection,  the  Stiite  must  be  governed,  if  this 
be  pnicticable,  by  a  consideration  of  tht^  truth  or  error  cf 
the  tenets  of  the  various  religious  bodies.     It  must  in 

1  Tkt  8tai«  in  Vvmectiom  with  the  Church  (4tti  ed^  lUt  <. 
•  WorkjL,  vol.  xrii. 
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truth.      But  if  reli 


IS  opiiiioii  la  BO 
diTideJ,  or  the  circumstances  are  such,  that  this  caunot 
be  made  the  sole  criterion,  some  one  '•'■  Protestaiit," 
*'  evangetieal "  denomination  must  be  chosen. 

Macaiday,  in  his  review  CFf  Ghidstone'a  book,  tBpr»v 
gents  the  lowest,  or  most  moderate  tjpe  of  opinion  araon^ 
the  advocates  of  an  Establishment.^  He  denies  that  tliG 
direct  end  of  government  is  the  propagation  of  religion. 
Tlie  direct  end  of  governments  is  the  protection  of  life 
and  property.  This  is  the  proper  and  only  essential 
function  of  the  State.  But  while  pursuing  this  end,  the 
State  may  and  shonld,  as  a  collateral  object,  have  in  view 
the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  jieople. 
Especially  may  public  education  be  defended  as  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  State.  The  promotion  of  re- 
ligion is  an  incidental,  not  a  direct  or  main  business  of 
the  civil  organization.  In  selecting  its  Church,  or  the 
religious  instructors  of  the  people,  the  State  or  govern- 
ment must  be  determined,  not,  indeed,  by  the  mere  will 
of  a  majority,  but  not  by  its  own  views  of  truth  exclu- 
sively ;  but  must  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the 
largest  proportion  of  truth  with  the  smallest  admixture 
of  error.  Hence  the  religious  views  and  prejudices  that 
prevail  in  the  community  must  alwa^^s  be  consulted  and 
respected. 

In  the  English  system,  the  fdling  of  all  high  ecclesi- 
ftstieal  offices  devolves  on  the  sovereign,  the  ecclesiastical 
btxlies  not  being  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  formal  concur- 
rence which  is  required  to  fulfill  the  election.  The  two 
provinces  of  York  and  Canterbury  have  each  its  Convo- 
cation, composed  of  two  houses,  the  first  consisting  of  the 
bishops,  and  the  second,  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy  ;  and 
the  two  Convocations  may  combine.  But  Convocation 
cannot  assemble  without  authority  from  Parliament,  nor 
tfl  it  possible  for  any  ecclesiastical  laws  or  canons  to  bv 

I  If ACftuky'ii  A'Mayn,  vol.  iv* 
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pasfMH^  witliout  the  consent  of  Piirliiunent,  The  result 
bus  been  that  for  nearly  two  centuries,  Convocation  \uiB 
had  little  more  than  a  nominal  existence.  To  this  extent 
has  synodal  government  vaiiisheil  in  the  English  Church, 
and  the  government  of  the  Chun'h  been  surrendered  to 
the  State.  1 


Turning  to  the  Catholic  Churchy  we  find,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sijwteentli  century,  a  siugidar  development  of 
doctrine  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  civil  authority. 
High  views  of  Papal  authorit}^,  as  extending  over  raiui- 
dane  affairs,  were  proamlgated  by  the  Popes  themselves, 
and  by  the  Catholic  theolugians,  especially  those  of  the 
Jesuit  order.  The  centralization  of  Europe,  which  gave 
such  increased  vigor  to  national  feeling  and  to  temporal 
authority,  made  it  for  the  iatei-est  of  the  Papal  See  to 
divest  that  authority  of  a  portion  of  its  sanctity-  Belhu*- 
mine  adopteil  the  figure  which  had  been  used  by  Thonma 
Aquinas  to  define  the  distinctiun,  but  close  connection, 
of  the  civil  and  the  Papal  authority,  Tlie  former  is  t»i 
the  latter  as  the  body  to  the  soiiL  The  two  are  not  the 
same,  but  the  one  is  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  other ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  body  has  functions  of  its  own* 
BeUarmine  affirmed  only  an  indirect  control  on  the  part 
of  the  Pope  over  the  temporal  power.  The  Pope  does 
iiot  immediately  legislate  in  temporal  affaii's.     Yet  as  the 

-  L'oD vocation,  in  IGUj,  surrtiJidtred  tlie  privikge  of  taxing  Ibt;  clergy^  whiih 
tlVj«?fi;>rf  portained  to  it,  to  the  House  of  Ciuiimuiis.  Within  Ihs'  last  Iweulv 
3rt»fi  «ttf*tnpt«  tiave  h^'eii  nuideto  revive  Convocation,  ami  to  invest  it  with  kooh 
fe«-  faiaction.  Uoawcll  reconlit  a  vijj^firous  vxpressjiiu  of  I'r.  Johnson,  on  thi* 
ma  .ir,  under  date  of  Augu-^t  iJ,  1T(>.1:  "I  hud  ihc  lubfurtune  before  we  punvA 
to  im^Jite  him  un>ntr;ntinimlly.  I  iinrntic.»ied  to  htiu  how  toininoii  it  was  in  \ht 
woHd  to  ascribe  to  him  verr  strange  Mving^.  Johsson.  —  '  What  df»  thf>y 
make  me  ejiyfBir't''  Bhswrll,  —  *  U'hy,  sir,  an  inslancb  v«ry  strange  Ih- 
A  jed  (laughing:  henrtilj  a- 1  ^[^okc^.  David  Hinm-  tohl  ni«?  you  said  that  you  wouUl 
iland  !>efore  a  batter)'  of  can  mm  to  restore  Ccnvocntii'ii  to  its  full  power*  ' 
^4ttlc  did  I  apprehend  that  he  had  autuatly  tt&id  this;  but  I  wa^  soon  convinced 
vS  my  error;  for,  willi  w  ikicrmiiiicii  look,  he  Uumdercd  out:  'Ami  would, 
orn,  sir?  Shall  the  Prf>hytpri:»n  Kitk  of  ScnUand  have  Uh  General  A*9«mli!f 
%t)>i  the  Church  of  England  bu  dumed  it«  CoDvocatiunV  '  " 
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gaardian  of  religion  and  monils,  lie  may  interfere  to  pre- 
vent the  passing  or  execution  of  a  bad  law.  lie  may 
absolve  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  a  heretical 
or  im worthy  king.  A  vast  and  sweeping,  though,  in 
form,  an  indirect  prerogative,  in  reference  to  the  govern- 
ment of  States,  is  thus  attiibuted  to  him.  Tlie  right  to 
rebel  against  heretical  sovereigns,  and  to  dethrone  them, 
was  taught  by  the  Jesuits,  William  Allen  and  Parsons, 
who  were  labonng  to  overthrow  Elizabeth,  and  by  other 
Catholic  teachers  in  the  time  of  the  League,  and  of  the 
assassination  of  Henry  III.  The  i-ight  of  lebellion,  in  the 
case  supposed,  was  solemly  affirmed  by  the  Sorbonne. 
The  first  defense  of  regicide  had  come  from  a  priest, 
Jean  Petit,  who  delivered  a  discoui*se  in  1408,  defending 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. It  had  required  the  strenuous  exertions  and 
repeated  harangues  of  Gei*son,  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, to  procure  from  that  body  a  condemnation  of  the 
doctrine  of  Petit.  Tlie  attempt  of  the  Poles  to  obtain 
from  Mai'tin  V.,  and  from  the  Council,  a  condemnation 
of  the  book  of  Falkenberg,  which  was  of  kindred  tenor, 
and  which  aimed  to  stir  up  insun-ection  in  Poland,  en- 
tirely failed.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Paris  in  the 
early  days  of  Henry  IV.,  on  the  charge  of  inculcating 
the  right  to  slay,  by  private  hands,  a  heretical  nder. 
The  old  doctrine  of  tyninnicide  assumed  a  new  form,  and 
found  adherents  among  doctora  of  the  Church.  But  in 
the  theory  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  of  the  social  com 
pact,  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  Catholic  theology  ai€ 
most  apparent.  This  was  advocated  by  Lainez,  the 
second  General  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  by  the  eminent 
Spanish  Jesuit,  Mariana,  and  by  Bellarmine.  It  is  tht 
doctrine  that  power,  as  far  as  temporal  rule  is  concerned, 
originally  resides,  by  the  gift  and  appointment  of  God,  in 
the  people.  Government  is  a  divine  ordinance,  but  what 
V*m  that  government  ^ihall  take,  and  in  wliom  it  shall  l>e 
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yeated,  it  is  for  the  pt^c^le  to  det*?rmine.  What  the  Prot- 
estants aasevted  rosjX'cting  ecclesiaatical  govern rneot,  the 
Jesuits  decluivil  of  civil  government.  As  the  former 
taught  that  ecclesiastical  power  is  origiinilly  deposited  in 
the  body  of  the  Chiirel],  the  latter  declartMl  that  temporal 
power  inheres,  originally,  in  tlie  body  of  the  people. 
The  pohfeical  theoi-y  of  the  Jesnits  had  tlie  fidvantage 
of  placing  the  authority  f>f  the  Pcipe  and  his  tenure  of 
office,  on  a  more  solid  foundation  than  that  of  the  power 
of  any  particular  dynasty  or  king.  The  rule  of  the  Pn|>e 
was  given  him  directly  from  God,  aiul^  therefore,  could 
neither  \n^  questioned  nor  wresteil  from  him  by  men.  The 
unthority  of  the  king,  on  the  contrary,  came  to  him 
mediately,  through  the  piMipk%  and  might  be  recalled  at 
their  will.  This  political  dix'trine,  moreover,  furnished  a 
Burticient  defense  for  a  popular  rebellion,  especially  if  it 
ivere  undertaken  \vith  the  sanction  of  the  Pope.  It  is 
cunous  to  observe  that  the  radical  sjwculations  of  Locke, 
Rousseau,  and  Jefferson,  as  to  the  origin  of  government, 
and  the  right  of  revolution,  were  anticipated  by  the 
Jesuit  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  remark- 
able, moreover,  that,  in  opposition  to  these  novel  dogmas, 
there  appeared,  on  the  Protestant  side,  a  theory  of  tlie 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  related  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  a  theory  not  known  to  the  cidtivated  heathen 
nations  of  antiquity,  and  drawing  no  real  sanction  from 
Hebrew  history.  The  extreme  devotees  of  the  principle 
>f  authority  stfind  fortli  as  the  champions  of  the  most 
iberal,  and  even  revolutionary  notions,  in  politics  ;  the 
advocates  of  freedom  and  of  revolt  against  spiritual  autlior- 
ty,  are  equally  str<.'nuous  for  shivish  maxims  of  political 
oljedience. 

Transplanted  to  America,  the  various  ecclesiastical 
systems  were  furnished  with  a  new  the4itre  for  the  mani- 
festation of  their  characteristic  features,  but  underwent 
changes,  from    the   effect   of   the    new  circumstances   ic 
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whicb  they  were  placed*  The  followei^  of  Jt>hii  Robin- 
con,  who  settled  Plyinuuth,  were  Iiulrpeiideuts.  Their 
ciirdiiiLii  principles  were,  first  that  the  local  Cliurch  h 
clotlied  with  complete  powers  of  self-governiueiit,  in  tlio 
wense  that  no  Sjaiod  or  Council  has  any  jnrisdicti  tn  over 
it  ;  and  secondly,  that  none  are  to  be  admitted  to  llie. 
Lord's  Supper,  exw^pt  on  the  credihle  profession  of  in* 
\rard  piety  j  that  is,  that  the  Church  should  be  composed 
of  true  beliavera  only.  The  liberal  and  philosopbieal 
iniud  of  Robinson  had  attained  to  prinoiples  whieh  ap- 
proach, thoxigh  they  do  not  reach,  the  modern  doctrine 
of  bolenirtion  and  of  the  limited  sphere  of  the  Stute.  lie 
has  sjigiicious  observations  on  tlie  inexpedi(*ucy  and  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  coercion  by  the  'mat^istrate  in 
matters  of  reUgion,  and  confutes  the  popular  argument 
for  it,  which  wiia  founded  on  the  exainjile  of  the  Hebrew 
kings.  He  shrewdly  comments  on  the  difference  in  the 
iientiraent  respecting  toleration,  which  is  felt  by  the  ad- 
berents  of  a  creed  when  they  are  in  power,  from  that 
which  they  feel  when  they  form  an  oppressed  minority,^ 
The  colony  of  Plymouth  was  honorably  (hstinguished 
frora  the  other  New  England  go^^erninenfcs — with  the  ex- 
ception of  Rhode  Island  —  by  a  greater  liberality  in  the 
treatment  of  religious  dissent.  The  settlera  of  Massiv- 
ehusettH  liay  were  not  Separatists,  like  the  Leyden  im- 
migrants, who  had  preceded  them  ;  but  still  the  aettlera 
of  MassiLchusetts,  finding  themselves  on  ground  of  their 
own,  and  at  liberty  ti>  sb^pe  their  polity  to  suit  their  pref 
erences,  established  the  system  of  Congregationalism, 
in  fall  agreement  with  the  Church  constitution  of  Plym- 
outh. But  Miissachusetts  set  up  a  sort  of  theocratical 
system,  in  which  members  of  churches  were  endued  with 
the  ex(^lusive  privilege  of  holding  civil  offices  and  exer- 
cising the  right  of  suffrage;  m  which,  moreover,  the 
civil    authority  was   anthorizec    and    (»bljged    to   juinish 
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heresy  aiid  acUisin,  aiid  to  acciiro  uniL  rinity  in  wc»rabip 

and  in  the  public  profi'ssiou  uf  religion.  The  same  By*- 
toiu  was  estublisbid  in  the  colnjiy  of  New  Haven ;  but 
in  Cunnectiout,  civil  ri<^bt8  were  not  thus  limiUMl  to 
uliurrb  niLiulKTs  The  principle  c>f  the  independence  of 
lliv*  loeiil  Cburcb  iis  to  govenniient,  one  uf  the  two  curdi- 
u  d  L4ements  of  the  ereed  of  the  Independents,  Wiis  ro- 
t. lined  Ln  the  Congregiitiomil  eburebes  of  New  England, 
«i-s  liir  iia  tbo  relati(.>n  of  one  cburcb  to  other  cliurches  ia 
concerned.  The  oUice  of  other  ehurcties  was  limited  to 
givmg  counsel  But  the  iiutonomy  of  the  local  C'bnruli 
w;is  materiidly  abridged  in  another  direction,  m  the  co- 
ercive power  gi*anted  to  the  eivil  unigistruey,  and  tUo 
intimate  union  of  Church  and  State.  Roger  Williams 
brought  forward  the  new  doctrnie  as  to  the  State,  whieli 
limits  the  function  of  the  magistrate  to  the  cogiuzaiice 
of  offenses  against  the  second  tiible  of  the  law.  This 
doctrine  mvolvea  the  toleration  of  all  forms  ')i  religloua 
lielief  and  woi-sbip,  as  far  as  they  do  not  directly  disturb 
the  peace  of  society,  or  uupinge  on  tlie  authority  of  the 
uiagistnite  m  his  own  proper  sphere.  Tiie  principle  of 
religious  liberty,  which  WilUains  asserted  in  Massachu- 
setts, wiis  incorporated  in  the  goverimient  of  the  colony 
which  be  founded  in  Rhode  Island,  and  is  the  principle 
to  which  the  Anierieim  systems  of  government  have 
gradually  conformed.^  In  this  country,  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  an  establishment  now  exists.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  relation  of  the  ci\'il  authority  to  Chi*istianity, 
a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  Fedend  Govern- 
ment, and  the  several  States,  especially  the  older  States, 
that  compose  the  Republic.  The  General  Governmeni. 
waii  created  artificially,  for  certain  purposes,  and  with  a 

i  In  MaryUiiiI,  founded  by  Lord  Baltimore, »  Roman  Catholic  ( 163S ),  althrupb 
llicivs  viis  rolJK'»J"*  frtjcilom  for  nil  "who  U'Ueve  hi  Clirist,"  there  wag  an  e«* 
tabli^buient.  Such  a  n>lt>iiy,  subject  to  Eiiglard,  would  have  bnui^ht  rule  ea 
t0vir  by  aitvuifiuiiK  Iv  ^leriKVulti  rrtit&siiinL*.  But  its  profesMd  pniici^les  wer« 
truly  VA.iml  for  ilmt  »i^  See  Diiucn»fl,  /lot.  v/tkt  United  StaiUf  i.  S4%  2&4 
ILIdruil .  nut,  *ifiiu  Uniud  6taU4,  i.  048. 
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defined  circle  of  powers.  The  National  Constitution  uon- 
bams  no  expliuit  recoguUiuji  of  Christianity,  and  lends  no 
Bpecial  sanction  to  any  form  of  roligion.  On  tbe  contiury, 
a  general  recognition  of  Cliristianity  lingers  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  many  of  tho  older  States,  at  least,  and  is  im- 
plied ill  variuus  statutes  ;  so  tliat  Christianity  must  bii 
considered,  in  some  sense,  a  part  of  their  pubhc  Uw. 

Both  the  Episuupal  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches^ 
as  organized  in  this  country,  modify  respectively  ihfir 
early  formularies,  so  that  the  eoiitrol  of  the  magistracy 
in  res^Kiot  to  synods  and  ecch?siiLstieid  affiidrs  general ly, 
is  left  out ;  and  the  governing  bodies  in  these  denomina- 
tions are  free,  of  com-se,  to  exercise  Clnireh  authority, 
independently  of  the  State. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  tlie  Unit4Hl  States,  is 
i!anBistent  with  its  dogmas  and  traditions  in  ailvocating 
the  distinction  between  Church  and  State.  So  far,  the 
American  system  may  be,  and  is,  approved  and  laudud 
by  theologians  of  that  body.  They  join  with  Americnn 
Protestants  in  opposing  religious  establislmients,  such  as 
exist  in  other  Protestant  countries.  They  do  not,  how- 
evc]',  renounce  the  old  doctrine  of  the  subordiuatioji  of  the 
Stat<e  to  the  Church,  and  of  the  authority  of  the  latter 
in  matters  of  civU  governnit^nt  and  legislation.  So  far 
from  this,  the  right  of  tlie  Roman  Catliolic  Church  to 
fxercise  this  sort  of  control  is  frankly  and  boldly  a&serted.' 

i  Sw,  for  cxjunptc,  the  Hret  article  in  "  The  Catholic  WuiJd  "  fur  July,  187^, 
riif  vpriter  ^avb:  "  Witti  the  means  of  inst.int  intelltgrnt  eoniiuuiiiiJitiui)  m>4 
ntpid  (rnn?)portation,  it  in  not  an  mip^^sibillly  to  hope  Hint  the  heAil  of  tlit; 
rhunli  nmy  ag«lii  ^cc(»inc  the  aeknowtedii^etL  hejuc*  of  thc^  re-iihit«d  family  >'f 
l1iri»)<an  nations;  the  nrhiUvr  jitt«l  jud^c  bctwicii  pJiuea  mid  pvoF'les,  LctMrvcii 
;inoriuueiit  nnd  /liuvcnimont^  ihe  exponent  of  the  f^hproine  juisllcf  and  ll"» 
Uighcit  law,  in  all  Tiii|XL>nAnl  queMinn^  af7ct>tin^  the  rights.  Itio  interc:.<«tji,  wrd 
the  welfare  of  coinamuitiejt  tttul  in<ljv«diiu1^."  The  ri;;ht  <>f  thi'  (.*hurvh  *n 
rfgiilatc  rdiuaiion  »i)d  marria^  i;*  uOiMUMi.  "  \S  liik'  tli^:  Stiiir  Im*  rif^Ui.-",  hhr 
h."M  them  only  fn  virtue  and  hy  perrni^jsior  of  tho  ^inpfrior  Aiitliority,  and  thfli 
authority  e«ii  <»nly  h**  rxpn'^^eil  thnm^^U  lliL»Clmn'h;  ttuit  is,  ihroiiixh  th**  "»r 
^nic  law,  ittfaltihly  jutriottiiiM'd  ac  I  unchaii^^cnbty  jLvt^Tlt-rU  rvy[Mrdl<>A»  of  turn 
pOf»1  €«ns^(|ncm'CM."  *Miia  i<lr».  Miprejniny  nf  the  (Jhurtrli,  it  is  t^ai^l,  **ii  » 
irithin  Uwi  pov^urfif  the  \m\\f  .  wjcUti^l  liy  (*aihn|i4<  hniuiM/^  (»  KHiablt*li. 
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Tllli     RELATION   OF    PROTESTANTISM   TO   CULTUKE     IHH 

CIVILIZATION. 

Ill  order  to  judge  rightly  of  the  k'ndencies  of  Piotes- 
tantisin  in  relation  to  culture  and  civiliziition,  or  to  com- 
i)are  Protestantism^  in  this  respect,  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  something  more  is  requisite  than  a  bare  onumera- 
tiun  of  historical  facta.  Faetu  in  this  case  can  form  tlie 
basis  of  induction,  only  so  far  as  they  are  fairly  traceable 
to  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  respective  systems.  It  ia 
the  genius  of  tlie  systems  respectively,  as  it  has  revealed 
itself  in  their  actual  operation,  which  we  have  to  investi- 
tjatc. 

Protestantiara  and  the  Church  of  Home  have  stood  face 
to  face,  now  for  more  than  three  hundred  years.  We 
can  look  at  the  liistory  and  at  the  condition  of  the  Prot- 
estant nations  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nations.  The 
immediate  impression  made  l)y  a  general  comparison  of 
tliis  sort  upon  a  candid  observer  is  difHciilt  to  be  resisted. 
What  this  impression  is,  may  be  stated  in  the  language 
of  two  modem  English  historians,  who  at  least  are 
warped  by  no  partisan  att^ichmcnt  to  the  tlogmatic  sys- 
tem of  the  Protestant  churches,  Macaulay,  while  cop- 
C'ding  that  the  Church  of  Rome  conferred  great  benefits 
on  society  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  instructing  tiie  igiK>- 
rant,  by  curbing  the  passions  of  tyrannical  civil  rulers,  and 
by  affording  protection  to  their  subjects,  places  in  strong 
onntraat  the  influence  of  the  Church  t>f  Itimic  during  th« 
!ast  threi"  eenturif^s,  when  she  luis  been  strnggling  t(  per 
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pctuate  a  away  which  the  develnped  mtrllisjenrH^  of  innn- 
kind  had  outgro^ra,  **^The  lovcli+'st  lunl  most  tVrtile 
provinces  of  Europe  have,  uiuler  her  nile,  bet* n  sunk  in 
poverty,  in  political  servitude,  and  in  intellectual  torpor, 
while  Frotest^mt  countries^  once  proverbial  for  steinlity 
and  barbiiriisiii,  have  been  turned  by  skill  and  industry 
into  gsirdeiiff,  and  can  boast  of  a  long  list  of  heroes  and 
Btatesineii,  philoaophers  and  poets,  Whofver,  knowing 
what  Italy  and  Si-otland  natundly  are,  and  what,  four 
hundred  yeai-s  ago,  they  actually  were,  shall  now  com- 
pare the  country  round  Rome  with  the  €<^mntry  round 
Ediiiburgli,  will  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  as  to  tho 
tendency  uf  Papal  douiizxation.  The  descent  of  Spain, 
once  the  fii^st  among  monarchies,  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
degradation  ;  the  elevation  of  Holland,  in  spite  of  many 
natural  dr  sad  vantages,  to  a  jKJsition  such  as  no  comuujn- 
wcalth  so  auiall  has  ever  reached,  teach  the  same  lesson. 
Whoever  passes  in  Germany  from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  a 
Protestant  principality,  in  Switzerland  from  a  Rouum 
Catholic  to  a  Proteatant  canton,  in  Ireland  from  a  Roman 
Catholic  to  a  Protestant  county,  linda  that  he  has  passed 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  of  civilizatiou.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  same  law  prevails.  The 
Protestants  of  the  United  States  have  left  far  behind 
them  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brazil. 
The  Roman  Cathohcs  of  Lower  Canada  remain  inert, 
while  the  whole  continent  round  them  is  in  a  ferment 
with  Protestant  activity  and  enterprise.  The  Fieni-h 
have  doubtless  shown  an  enei"gy  and  an  intelligence 
which,  even  when  misdirected,  have  justly  fiitttled  them 
lo  bo  called  a  great  people.  But  this  apparent  exception, 
when  examined,  will  be  found  to  confirm  the  rule  ;  for  in 
no  countT)"  that  is  called  Roman  Catholic  ha.s  thn  Roman 
Catholii;  Church  during  several  generations,  pMssessi'd  so 
little  authority  as  in  France."  ^     Carlylt?,  in  his   quaint 

1  Uittory  of  KHgUiml  (llarpen*  wi.V  1.  46. 
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and  \ivid  maaner,  thus  writes  of  the  peoples  who  threw 
ofT  their  allegiaiice  to  Rome,  in  contrast  with  those  which 
rejected  the  Refurmatiun .   ''  Once  rist'n  into  this  di>dne 
white  heat  of  temper,  were  it  only  for  a  aeasoOt  and  not. 
n^uin,  th(i  nation  is  theucefortli  consideruble  through  all 
itfl  remaining  hiwtory.     What  immensities  of  dross  and 
eiyptopoisonous  nuittei*  will  it  not  burn  out  of  itself  in 
rbtit  high  tempemtiire  In  the  course  of  a  few  ycai's  !  Wit- 
ziess  Cromwell  and  his  Purituns  making  England  habita- 
ble»  even  under  the  Charles-Second  terms,  for  a  couple  of 
centuries  more.       Nations   are   benefited,    I    believe,  for 
ages,  for  being  thrown  once  into  di\  iue  wliite  heat  in  this 
manner ;  and  no  nation  that  has  not  had  such  divine  par- 
oxysms at  any  time  is  apt  to  come  to  much."     **  Austria, 
Spain,  Italy,  France,  Poland —  the  offer  of  the  Reforma* 
tion  was  made  everywhere,  and  it  is  curious  to  see  what 
has  become  of  the  nations  that  would  not  hear  it.     In  all 
countries  were  some  that  accepted ;  but  in  many  there 
were  not  enough,  and  the  rest,  slowly  or  swiftly,  with 
f:itaU  difficult  industry,  contrived  to  burn  tliem  out.  Aus- 
tria  was  once  full   of  Protestants,  but  the  hide-bound 
Flemish -Spanish  Kaiser-element  presiding  over  it,  obsti- 
nately for  two  centuries,   kept  saying,  *  No  ;    we,  with 
onr  dull,  obstinate,  CiniLurgis  under-lip,  and  lazy  eyes, 
with  our  ponderous  Austrian  depth  <jf  11  abituahty,  and 
i)idt>lence  of  Intellect,  we  prefer  steady  darkness  to  un- 
ci^rtain  new  Light  I '  and  all  men  may  see  wliero  Austria 
nuw  is.     Spain  still  more  ;  poor  Si>ain  goini^  abuut  at  this 
time,  making  its  *"  prtmunciamentos/ ''     '*  Italy  too  had 
its  Proti^iitants  ;  but  Italy  killed  them  —  managed  to  ex- 
tinguish Protestantism »     Italy  put  up  witli  practical  lies 
of  all  kinds,  and,  shruggiiig  its  shoulders,  preferred  going 
into  Dilettantism  and  the  Fine  Arts.     The  Italians,  in 
stead  of  tlie  saf-red  service  of  Fact  and  Performance,  did 
Music,  Painting,  and  the  like,  till  even  that  has  become 
Jnpossible  for  them ;  and  no  noble  nation,  sunk  fmm  np- 
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toe  to  vtrtii,  ever  offrrorl  siirli  a  spRrtacle,  before."  ^'But 
■harpest-fut  (^xaiisple  is  Fraiu^ii,  to  which  wf  constantly 
return  for  iUustratimi.  France,  with  its  keen  intelle<?t» 
Baw  the  trutli,  and  saw  the  falsity,  in  those  Protestant 
times,  and,  with  its  ardor  of  generous  imjjulse,  was  prono 
enongh  to  adopt  the  f^irmer.  France  was  within  a  liair's 
breadth  rif  lieconiing;  actually  Prrjtestant ;  but  France 
Baw  good  to  nifissacre  Protestantiam,  and  end  it  in  the 
night  of  St,  Bartholomew,  1/^72/'  **  The  Genius  of  Fact 
and  Veracity  accfirdlngly  withdrew,  was  stavt^d  off,  got 
kept  away  for  two  hundred  years»  But  the  Writ  of  Sum- 
mons h:\d  been  served ;  Heaven's  messenger  could  not 
Bt^y  away  forever  ;  no,  he  returned  duly,  with  accounts 
run  up,  on  compound  interest,  to  the  actual  hour,  in 
1792;  and  then,  at  hist,  there  had  to  be  a  '  Protestant- 
ism/ and  we  know  of  what  kind  that  was."  ^ 

Exception  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  to  some  particulars 
in  the  foregoing  exti*act ;  but  still  the  spectacle  of  the 
physical  power,  the  industry  and  thrift,  the  intelligence, 
good  government,  and  average  morality  of  the  Protes- 
tant nations,  is  in  the  highest  degree  significant  and  im- 
pressive. 

The  influence  of  Protestantism  upon  civil  and  religious 
liberty  is  one  point  of  importance  in  the  present  inquiry. 
Since  Protestantism  involves  an  assertion  of  the  rights  f>t 
tlie  individual  in  the  most  momentous  uf  all  concerns,  we 
should  expect  that  its  ellect  would  be  generally  favorable 
to  liberty.  In  considering  this  question^  it  is  proper  to 
glance  at  the  poUtical  consecpienc**s  of  the  Reformation.* 

The  first  period  after  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion (1517-1556)  is  marked  by  the  rivalry  of  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  V.  Neither  espoused  the  Protestant  cause  » 
but  their  mutual  enmity  left  it  room  to  exist  and  t-o  de- 

1  /fist,  of  FrttUrick  cAe  Stetrnd  (Harper^'  ed.>.  i.  204  uq. 
•  Hecren.  Hutorical  Treatise*^  Oxfordi  ia36.    The  ciiranulugicii  r  vfAioni  of 
§mfa  Mn  followed  Above. 
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velop  its  8trengt.li.  NotwitlistandiTig  ifie  religious  divis' 
ion,  a  new  enorg}^  :iml  \ntaHty  were  infused  int^  the  con- 
stituont  parts  of  the  G(*rman  Empire.  The  second  pe- 
riod (1.5f)6-1603)  is  sigiiahzed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Netli- 
erlanda.  Fmnee,  ri  kitigdmn  divided  agiunst  itself,  waa 
rcduccHi  for  a  time  to  a  subordinate  position.  Spain  and 
Englan'l  were  now  the  contending  powers  ;  the  Protes- 
tant iiii**rest  in  Enrope  being  led  by  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Catholic  interest  being  marshaled  under  Philip  XL  Eliz- 
abeth herself  was  jealous  of  her  prerogative  and  liad  no 
love  for  popular  rights  ;  but  the  Protestant  party  was, 
neTerthelesg,  identified  with  the  canse  of  liberty,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  with  political  absolutism.  She 
was  obliged,  for  her  own  safety,  to  give  aid  to  the  insur- 
gents in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Scotland.  During  her 
long  reign,  in  England  itself,  under  the  inspiring  influence 
of  Protestantism,  there  was  an  agitation  of  constitutional 
questions,  which  augured  well  for  the  future.  The  great 
Protestant  commercial  Republic  of  Holland  arose,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  sea.  In  the  third  period  (1603-1648) 
France,  under  Henry  IV.,  for  a  while  regains  its  natural 
position  in  Europe,  but  loses  it  by  his  untimely  death. 
England,  on  the  contrary,  under  the  Stuarts,  with  their 
reactionary  ecclesiasticism  and  subserviency  to  Spain, 
sacrificea  in  great  part  her  political  influence.  It  is  the  era 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  at  first  a  civil  war  of  Austria 
against  Bohemia  ;  then  acquiring  wider  dimensions  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Palatinate ;  and  finally,  upon  the  re- 
newal of  the  contest  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands 
in  1621,  interesting  all  Europe,  The  restored  coopera- 
tioB  and  religious  sympathy  of  Austria  and  Spain,  in- 
volved peril  not  only  for  Protestantism,  but  for  the  l>al- 
ance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  was  now  an  object  of 
pun?uit,  France,  resuming  its  position  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Richelieu,  joined  bands  with  Sweden  in  lending 
inpport  to  the  German  Protestants.    Sweden,  by  the  part 
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irhicL  it  took  in  this  gvent  wsir,  aiid  by  the  treaty  which 
followed  it,  acquired  a  polltioal  stajidiug  which  it  had  not 
before  possessed.  By  tliis  wa.r,  the  uartheni  powers  were 
brouf^ht  into  connection  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  so  that 
Europe,  for  the  iirsfc  time,  formed  one  political  sjiiocXiiJ 
The  Treaty  of  Wirstpbalia  is  the  monument  ci  iliis  event.. 
It  estjiblisbcd  a  balance  of  power  and  terms  of  peace  be- 
tween the  religious  parties  in  Germany.  During  the 
fourth  period  (1648-1702),  Louis  XIV.  appears  as  the 
champion  of  absolutism,  and  William  III,  comes  forward 
as  the  leader  of  Protestantism  and  of  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty. Under  his  auspices,  constitutional  freedom  is  finally 
estabUsbed  in  Engkmd.  Prussia,  which  begiin  its  politi- 
cal career  at  the  Reformation,  rose  in  importance  under 
"the  Great  Elector''  (1640-1688),  and  at  length  took 
the  place  of  Sweden,  as  the  iii*st  of  the  northern  pow- 
ers. It  was  in  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Stuarts,  that  the  Engbsh  colojiies  in  North  Amer- 
ica were  planted^  and  the  foundations  were  laid  for  tlie 
future  Republic  of  the  United  States.  Without  the  vic- 
tory of  constitutional  liberty  in  England,  and  without  the 
political  example  of  Holland,  the  North  Amcriciin  Re- 
public could  not  have  arisen.  Among  the  political  effects 
of  die  Reformation,  must  be  reckoned  the  upbuilding  of 
Sweden  and  of  Prussia.  But  when  we  are  inquiring  into 
the  influence  of  Protestantism  upou  political  liberty,  it 
can  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  Reformation  made  the 
tree  Netlierlantls ;  the  Reformation  made  free  England, 
or  was  an  essential  agent  in  this  work  ;  the  Reformation 
made  the  free  Republic  of  Ameriwi.  ^*  The  greatest  part 
of  British  America,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  *'  wiis  peopled 
by  men  who,  after  having  shaken  off  the  authority  of  tlie 
Pope,  acknowledged  no  ether  religious  supremacy.  Thej 
brougkt  with  them  into  *be  New  World  a  form  of  Chrit* 
*ianity,  wliicL  1  cannot  better  describe  than  by  stybng  * 

1  Uetnn,  p.  88. 
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a  demcH-i-alii'  uiul  ivpiiLUi-an  religion.  This  eoutributed 
powerfully  to  the  e«tiiblisliiiit!iit  oi  a  rcpublirr  and  a  de- 
mocracy in  public  affairs  ;  and  from  the  beginning,  poU 
itics  aaid  religion  contnicted  an  alliance  wliicli  has  ncvei 
b«en  dissolved.''  ^  The  town  system  and  the  **  town 
Bpii'it,"  In  which  this  sagacious  writer  recognizes  the  germ 
of  our  political  institutions,  stood  in  intimate  conuectijii 
M-ith  the  control  of  the  laity  in  Church  affaii^s,  and  with 
the  religioiiB  pulity  of  the  early  colonists.  It  is  true,  as 
I  his  same  writer  has  remarked,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  is  not  unfriendly  to  democracy,  in  a  certain  sense 
(if  the  term  ;  in  the  sense  of  an  equality  of  condition. 
But  this  equality  of  (.'t^ndiiion  is  the  result  of  a  common 
subjection  of  the  high  and  the  low  to  the  priesthood  ;  and 
it  is  attended,  therefore,  with  two  dangers:  first,  that  a 
habit  of  mind  will  be  formed,  wliich  ia  unfavorable  to  per- 
sonal independence,  and  therefore  to  the  maintenance  of 
political  freedom ;  and  secondly,  that  the  ecclesiaslietLl 
rulei-s  will  be  impelled  to  fortify  their  sway  by  an  alli- 
ance with  absolutism  in  the  State. 

In  opposition  to  the  claim  that  Protestantisu)  is  friendly 
to  religious  liberty,  an  appeal  ia  sometimes  made  to  facts. 
It  is  said  that  the  history  of  Protestant  States  contains 
many  instances  of  religious  intolerance  and  persecution. 
This  must  be  conceded.  The  first  effect  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  to  augment  the  power  of  princes.  The  clergy 
stood  in  an  altered  relation  to  the  civil  authority,  and 
were  deprived  of  a  shield  which  had  given  them  a  meas- 
ure of  protection  against  its  encroachments.  The  old 
idea  thnt  there  should  be,  in  a  political  community,  sub- 
Btiintial  uniformity  in  the  profession  of  religion  and  k 
^f  Drship,  was  at  fust  prevalent,  and  has  slowly  been  aban 
denned.  CatlioLic  has  been  persecuted  by  Protestant 
among  Protestants,  Lutheran  has  been  persecuted  bj 
Cidvinist,  and  Calvinist  by  Luthemn ;  Puritan  by  Church* 

1  Demoot'uajf  ut  Amttic^i^  l.  ch.  Kvii 
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mail,  iiriii  Churchman  by  Puritnii.  Penal  hiwa  jLgainat 
CatliolicSj  or  uj^ainst  tlie  tixercise  of  Catholic  worship, 
liave  existud  in  most  Protestant  conntnea.  Mudi  can  be 
miid  in  defent^e  of  such  enactments  at  tlie  time  of  the 
Catholic  Reaction,  when  Roman  Catholics  were  banded 
together  in  Europe  for  the  f forcible  destruction  of  the 
Pr  i.^atant  religion.  At  tiiat  ]>eriod,  tlie  Jesuit  order  in- 
stigated Catholic  rulers  in  different  countries  to  multi- 
plied acts  of  violence  against  their  Protestant  subjects. 
Moreover,  the  dtx-. trine  was  preached  that  it  is  lawful  for 
Bubjecta  to  revolt  against  heretie^il  sovereigns  and  to  de- 
tlu-one  them,  Protestant  rulers  might  naturally  appre* 
hend  danger  from  those  who  acknowledged  a  foreign  juria- 
tliotion,  the  limita  of  which  were  not  defined,  but  which 
Wcvs  often  asserted  to  override  the  obligatirni  of  obedience 
to  the  cifil  authority.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit^s  from 
Catholic,  even  more  than  from  Protestant  countries, 
partly  on  [X)litical  grounds,  in  the  last  century,  is  not  to 
be  deemed  an  act  of  religious  persecution  ;  anj'  more  than 
the  entire  abolition  of  that  Order  by  Clement  XIV., 
ill  1778,  It  must  not  l>e  fr>rgotten,  however,  that  not 
uufrequently,  in  times  past,  penal  laws  agiiinst  Roman 
Catholics  or  their  worship  have  been  framed  on  other  than 
[wjliticjil  grounds.  The  fact  that  tb*'y  acknowledge  some 
other  authority  in  religion  than  tlie  Bible,  or  that  their 
rites  are  considered  idolatrous,  has  been  the  real  and  the 
avowed  reason  for  enactments  of  this  character.  Let  it 
be  observed,  however,  of  these  and  other  inst-iinces  of  re- 
ligious intolerance,  which  stain  the  annals  of  Protestant- 
ism,  that  even  by  the  concession  of  its  adversjiries,  they 
are  incongruoua  ^^'^th  its  principles  and  with  its  true  spirit. 
What  is  the  charge  commonly  made  against  Protestants? 
That,  while  claiming  liberty  for  themseives  and  a  right 
.>f  private  judgment,  they  have  at  times  proved  tbem- 
felves  ready  to  deny  these  privileges  to  Catholics  and  tr 
one  anotlicr.     In  a  word,  they  are  charged  with  inconsis- 
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teBCj,  with  iiifiilerity  to  their  own  tbeorj',  Tbi*  clisirgc 
18  equivalent  to  the  adiiiiHsioii  tluit  llio  geiilus  of  I* rule*- 
taDtiani  is  adverse  to  intolenmoe  and  deiiiiiiids  libtrty  uf 
fonacieiuie.  If  tlds  be  tnie,  than  we  shotdd  expt^ct  that 
tiio  lorc43  of  logic,  and  tbe  monil  Hpirlt  inherent  in  the 
Protestant  system »  would  cvcntuiilly  work  out  their  It^git^- 
ttnitte  re^ulta.  This  we  find  to  be  the  fact.  Aiuung 
Protp«tant  nations  there  baa  been  u  growing  sense  of  rib- 
ligation  to  respect  conscience  and  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  coerjioii  in  nmtters  of  religious  faitlu  How  dtnts  an 
enlightened  Pmtestiint  look  upon  the  records  of  religions 
intolerance  in  the  past,  among  professed  disciples  of  tlie 
Reformation  ?  He  does  not  justify  acts  of  this  nature  ; 
he  reprobates  or  deplores  them*  He  acknowledges  that 
they  were  wrong  ;  that  deeds  of  this  kind,  if  done  iiuw, 
would  deserve  abhorrence,  and  that  the  guilt  of  tliusc 
who  were  concerned  in  them  is  only  mitigated  by  tUeir 
comparative  ignorance.  This  prevalent  feeling  among 
Protestants  at  the  present  day  indicates  the  true  genius 
and  the  ultimate  operation  of  the  system.  Protestajits 
abjure  the  principles  on  whicL  the  codes  of  intolerance 
were  framed*  How  is  it  with  their  opponents?  It  Is 
true  that  thousands  of  Roman  Catholics  would  declare 
themselves  opposes!  to  these  measures  wliieli  the  Protes- 
tiUit  condemns.  Their  Immaue  feelings  wuidd  be  shocked 
at  a  proposition  to  revive  the  dungeon  and  the  fagot  as 
instruments  for  crushing  dogmatic  error  or  an  obnoxious 
ritual.  But  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Home  do 
not  profess  any  compunction  for  the  employment  of  these 
instruments  of  coercion,  in  psist  ages ;  nor  do  tliey  repu- 
diate the  principles  from  which  persecution  arose  and  on 
which  it  was  justified.  So  far  from  thts«  one  of  the  pea* 
tiieut  erix>rs  of  the  age,  which  is  thought  woi*thy  of  spe- 
eial  denunciation  fryn\  the  Chair  of  Peter,  is  the  doctrine 
'jf  liberty  of  conscience.^     The  massacre  of  St.  Hartholo- 

1  Ab  Um  EocjcUuJ  Ult«r  ol  Piui  IX.  (Deeuiubui  8, 1864),  atliireasod  U  nil  Ho 
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mew  and  tlie  fires  of  Siiiitbfit.^l(I  will  et.-jiiie  to  be  ju^tlj 
cshargoiible  upon  the  Church  of  Rome  wljeii  this  Church 
authorit^itively  disavows  and  cniulemus  the  priiicrplc  of 
coercing  the  conaeiuncc  and  of  iiiflietiiig  peiiiiUies  upuii 
what  ia  judgc-d  to  be  religious  error,  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  tliese  jind  of  a  long  Cittalogue  of  like  cruelties 
K  the  true  tf^ndeney  of  ProtestantiHui  has  evinced  it- 
aeli  as  friendly  to  religious  and  civil  liberty,  the  Reforma- 
tion has  nevcrthelosa  not  fostered  an  undue  license  and 
revolutionary  disorder.  The  modern  history  of  England 
iuid  of  the  United  States  exhibits  the  gradual  and  wliole- 
sonie  growth  of  free  jmlitieid  institutions.  With  compar- 
atively little  bloodshed,  English  liberty  went  through  the 
crisis  in  which  it  won  its  vietory,  and  embodied  itself  in 
tlie  organic  law.  In  recent  times  it  is  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic lands,  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New — France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Mexico,  the  South  American  States  —  which 
have  been  the  theati-e  of  most  frequent  revolutions. 


We  tuni  to  the  inflnence  which  the  Reformation  has 
exerted  upon  the  intellect,  or  its  relation  to  hterature  and 
Reference   is   frequently    made   by    polemical 


science. 


m«n  CaUiolic  bkhops,  the  opinion  in  deuoiijnced  as  crroneoits  and  most  perakjous, 
tti«t  "  liberty  of  conscience  and  o{  worship  is  the  rif^lit  of  every  iniin;  and  that 
»liifl  riju'lit  ou^ht,  in  every  welj-i;u%'ernei;l  »tute,  to  b*  prtiehtimed  anJ  A^svHvd 
by  luw."  This  Encydical  of  Pope  (ireffory  XVL  is  quoted,  iu  which  this  opin- 
ion U  canvd  ail  insauity — "detimiaeiituiu.*'  It  is  Aiiionjj;  the  errors  which, 
^w(  IX.  decturuji,  ure  to  ht  a(>tiom*d,  j^hunni'd,  as  the  coiitA^^ion  *jt  a  pe3til«iic«. 
'^Is  (ti^iire  of  a  contA^on  or  a  plague  ha.4  alwayji  been  u<)cd  as  a  duBcription  of 
nerBtiy,  uiid  Uv  at  the  fuutidiitinn  uf  tUv  trvatuiciit  of  heretics  ;  with  the  JifTiir- 
ence  ihnl  in  tlii'^  na-ie  ilu'  dif»cni^i*  wu-*  hil«l  tu  be  (guilty,  and  de?ervin|j:  of  I'Xtreino 
pcnrtllien.  The  Syllnhu*  of  I'iii*  IX.,  connected  with  Ihe  EncycIicaMx.  78), 
condemnH,  in  countries  whvtM  the  c'MliuJie  Church  i^  the  established  faith,  the 
allowance  to  others  than  Catholic.^  to  "cujoy  the  public  exercise  uf  tbeir  owa 
wornhip."  Tlie  Sylljihtu  (x.  7t»)  dciuiume*  a^i  comiptin;;,  the  opinion  that  civil 
♦I'xjrty  jihnidd  be  grunted  to  every  mocle  of  worship,  and  that  there  should  h« 
ff  j«dom  of  i^jiffih  and  of  the  prea*,  with  rvgard  to  religion.  The  Dublin  Htr 
n*w  (Jan.  187*2,  p.  2}»  s|>eak!(  of  \\w  npiHitttliun  of  liberal  CatholiL's  to  what  if 
I'mlk'd  "persecution;  i.  c,  the  laws  enacted  and  cuforeed,  for  reprcwnon  of 
Virv«y,  during  tJie  agc*>  of  faith."  Tht  Rttiew  adds.  **  Now  it  is  aDdiDiabl* 
Mt  for  tbo  «<Ki«leiiG«  of  such  laws,  tli«  church  b  mainly  r«apoaBiW«»" 
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ffriters  on  tlie  Catliolic  side  to  complaints  whicfi  KrtiSiniii 
littered,  especially  in  the  last  twi^lve  years  of  his  life, 
respecting  the  dimiuislied  interest  in  literature,  whieh  he 
attributed  to  the  deleterious  agency  of  Protestantisni. 
The  statements  of  Ei-asmus  at  that  time,  when  his  feel- 
ings were  embittered*  arc  in  be  receiv^eil  with  allowance. 
Yet  it  is  true  that  tlK-re  was  a  period  when  the  stiidie?i 
in  whieh  £ra.«imu8  and  the  trumanists  took  special  de- 
light, were  regarded  with  a  less  lively  interest,  and  that 
this  may  be  set  down  as  an  effect  of  the  Lutheran  move- 
ment. It  is  the  ordinary  complaint  of  men  of  letters 
that  in  times  of  puhliv  agi tuition  concerning  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind,  grammar  and  rhetoric  are  neglec- 
ted. Even  the  true  interests  of  learning  in  such  eras 
may  suffer  a  temporary  loss.  In  the  old  age  of  Erasmus,, 
the  minds  of  men  were  intensely  absorbed  in  religiomi 
investigation  and  controversy ;  and,  as  a  natural  result, 
purely  literary  pursuits  were  for  a  while,  even  to  a  harm- 
ful degree,  eclipsed  by  other  and  more  exciting  studies. 

In  Spain,  Protestantism  was  trampled  out  and  the 
(*atholic  system  had  unlimited  sway.  The  golden  age 
of  Spanish  literature,  when  the  moat  celebrated  authors  — 
Cervantes,  Loi>e  de  Vega,  Calderon  —  flourished,  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  may 
Bvem  to  speak  well  for  the  ecclesiastical  system  to  which 
the  Spanish  people  were  subjected.  But  this,  if  it  \vas  the 
blossoming,  was  also  the  exinring  era  of  Spanish  letters. 
A  death-like  lethargy,  the  inevita,ble  result  of  superstition 
and  ecclesiastical  t}Tanny,  was  creeping  over  the  natioHi 
This  decline  of  the  Spanish  intellect,  and  the  causes  which 
produced  it,  have  been  well  described  by  the  Historian  of 
Spanish  literature.  "  That  generous  and  manly  spiiit,** 
lays  Ticknor,  "  which  is  the  breath  of  intellectual  life  to 
any  people,  was  restrained  and  stifled.  Some  departmenta 
of  literature,  such  as  forensic  eloquence  and  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit,  satirical  poetry,  and  elegant  didactic  prose 
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hardly  appeared  at  all;  othei-s,  like  epic  poetry,  were 
gtrangely  perverted  and  misdirected ;  while  yet  others,  like 
the  drama,  the  ballads,  and  the  lighter  forms  of  lyrical 
verse,  seemed  to  grow  exuberant  and  lawless,  from  the 
very  restraints  imposed  on  the  rest ;  restraints  which  in 
fact  forced  poetical  genius  into  channels  where  it  would 
otherwise  have  flowed  much  more  scantily  and  with  much 
less  luxuriant  results."  Of  the  books  published  in  this 
period,  Ticknor  adds :  they  "  bore  everywhere  marks  of 
the  subjection  to  which  the  press  and  those  who  wrote  for 
it  were  alike  reduced.  From  the  abject  title-pages  and 
dedications  of  the  authors  themselves,  tlirough  the  crowd 
of  certificates  collected  from  their  friends  to  establish  the 
orthodoxy  of  works  that  were  often  as  little  connected 
with  religion  as  fairy  tales,  down  to  the  colophon,  sup- 
plicating pardon  for  any  unconscious  neglect  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church,  or  any  too  free  use  of  classical  mythol- 
ogy, we  are  continually  oppressed  with  painful  proofs, 
not  only  how  completely  the  human  mind  was  enslaveil 
in  Spain,  but  how  grievously  it  had  bedome  cramped  and 
crippled  by  the  chains  it  had  so  long  worn."  ^  These 
effects  were  not  due  solely  to  the  action  of  the  Inquisition 
or  of  the  despotic  civil  government,  but  to  that  supersti- 
tious habit  of  the  nation,  that  unique  mingling  of  relig- 
ion and  chivalrous  loyalty  to  the  king,  which  rendered 
this  wliole  system  of  intellectual  tyranny  possible.  It 
was  this  perversion  of  natural  feeling  which  moved  even 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes  to  exult  when  six  hundred 
thous.ind  industrious  and  unoffending  Moors  were  driven 
out  of  their  native  country .2  The  siime  stem  censoi-s 
nrho  visited  with  death  the  least  taint  of  heresy,  tolerated 
u  drama  more  immoral  than  it  had  ever  been  before 
The  willing  submission  of  the  people  to  the  yoke  3f  th« 
Inquisition  extinguished  the  last  remaining  sparks  of  inde 
pendence  and  of  intellectual  freedom.  As  we  approach 
the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  "  the  Inquisi 

1  Hutofy  of  iSpanigh  LUeratmre,  i.  471.  *  Ibid.,  p.  487. 
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tion  and  the  despotism  seem  to  be  everywhere  presunt 
and  to  have  oast  their  bliglit  over  everything," ' 

The  history  of  tht;  IttiliJiii  people  had  been  of  such  a 
dmnicter*  that  a  degradation  like  that  which  befell  Spain, 
etndil  not  hai>[»en  to  Italy.  Yet,  from  the  middle  of  tlie 
sixteenth  century,  literature  declined,  and  the  intellectual 
vigor  of  the  nation  appeared  to  waste  away.^  Tlie  lie- 
Btniction  of  republican  liberty  and  the  dreadful  calaini- 
tiea  under  which  the  ccantry  had  suffered  during  the  half 
centur}^  which  followed  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIIL,  are 
partly  responsible  for  tliis  result.  The  Spanish  dominion^ 
will  ill  was  extended  over  a  great  piirt  of  the  peninsula, 
was  fatal  to  all  free  and  manly  exertion.  But  the 
Church,  stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  Reaction, 
contributed  directly  to  the  repression  of  that  mental  ac- 
tivity and  power,  which  had  made  It:dy  the  pioneer  for 
other  nations  in  the  path  of  culture  and  learning.  In 
this  long  period,  extending  through  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, only  one  great  name  — that  of  Tasso,  who  pub- 
lished his  principal  work  in  1581  —  appeal's;  and  Tasso 
18  not  a  poet  of  the  first  order.  Art  revived,  for  a  time, 
in  the  school  of  the  Caracci ;  but  Art,  too,  had  passed  its 
meridian,  and  its  glory  was  departing.  The  writers  of 
the  seventeenth  century  are  called  by  the  Italians  the 
"  Seicentisti,"  a  term  whicli  candies  with  it  an  association 
of  inferiority.  In  this  period  there  abounded  what  the  ItaU 
ians  aptly  name  dilettantism  ;  an  indication  that  a  litera- 
ture hi\3  entered  into  the  period  of  decjiy.  The  zeal  for 
classical  learning  had  grown  cold.  The  little  regard  felt 
even  for  perfection  of  literary  form  is  illustrated  by 
euoh  a  work  — which  waa  one  of  the  principal  hist^jrical 
producliona  of  the  time  —  as  the  Annals  of  Baronins. 
Yet  in  two  directions  signs  of  a  fresh  intellectual  energy 


I  Hinhyry  of  Spanish  LittrntHrty  jii.  2Gft. 
»  SiHiiifrndi,  /7m/.  des  R^publ  ItaL,  x.vu  217  ?eq. 
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•  R>nkc.  IlUtory  of  the  Popet,  I.  4W. 
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appeared.  A  rlnss  of  philaBophers  arose,  who  renounced 
the  aiithonty  of  Aristotle,  and  plunged  into  bold  specalA^ 
tions  upon  the  niiture  of  the  universe.  This  tendency 
Wii8  checked  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  Giordano 
Bruno  wiis  curried  to  Rome  find  burned  at  tlie  stake»  in 
1600*  There  was,  liowever,  a  curiosity  for  jih^^sical  re- 
search, which  kept  within  sober  limits,  and  promised  the 
best  halts  to  Bcienee.  But  tlie  lieavy  hand  of  the  Inqui* 
aitiou  wiiB  laid  upon  these  attractive  studies.  The  perse- 
cution of  Galileo  did  not  crush  them  ;  they  continued  for 
a  long  time  to  he  the  chief  province  in  which  the  Italian 
mind  was  cliBtiuguishod  ;  but  that  event  checked  and  dis- 
couraged them.  Galileo,  a  man  of  genius,  whose  emi- 
nence }is  a  discoverer  in  science  had  been  well  earned,  wan 
directed  by  Pope  Paul  V.,  in  1616,  through  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion 
roiinrl  the  sun,  to  teach  it  no  more,  and  to  write  no  more 
on  the  subject.'  At  the  same  time,  the  Congregation  of 
the  Inquisition  declared  this  opinion  to  be  heretical.  Co- 
pernicus wiu*  a  Roman  Catholic  and  had  dedic^ited  hia 
book  to  Paul  III, ;  but  orthodoxy  had  now  grown  more 
timid  and  jealous  of  scientific  researches.  For  fifteen 
years  Galileo  abstained  from  publishing  anything  further 
on  the  subject;  but  in  16B2  he  put  forth  his  Dialogues 
relative  to  the  two  ct^smical  sy 8 terns  of  Ptolenii^us  and 
Cop<*mi<*ns ;  having  previously  taken  the  precaution  to 
submit  it  to  ccclesiiLstical  censorship  at  Rome  and  at  Flor* 
ence.  This  pulilication,  notwithstanding  the  former  in- 
junctirm  laid  upon  him,  was  the  occasion  of  his  subse- 
quent troubles.  The  old  philosopher  was  obliged  to  repair 
to  Rome  and  answer  before  the  Tribunal  of  the  Inqui- 

1  A.  Von  R«itiiiotit,  Btitr&yt  ».  Ual  Getckichtef  I  a03-425  [GaiUein,  Ami.), 
Von  Reuiiioiit  IR  a  learned  CaUiotic  scholar.  See,  bIm,  The  PrimUt  Uft  ^ 
Oatiho  (T/>n(ion,  1S70>.  The  prahibitton  of  Paul  Y.  wan:  '*Ut  opiaiipiMm 
|Uod  nol  sit  centniiii  niundj  et  immobt]li&  ?t  terra  moveatur,  omnino  reliaqoftlt 
1^  vo,  II  1  ■  rctercr  ()uovi>  modn  t«noat,  dtceat|  autdefc^ndif  %^erbo  a  jt  tcri^t ' 
?oii  Jt'Mimont,  p.  317' 
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•ition.     Pope   Urban   VI 11.  insisted  tliat  tbe  obntixioua 
opinion  must  be  forbidden,  as  contniry  to  the  Scriptuivd.* 
Thft  explanations  of  Galileo^  that  he  did  nut  intend    tc 
violate  the  former  prohibition^  and  tliat  be  h;ul  presented 
the  Ci>pernicnn  doctrine  only  iis  an  hypothesis^  were  of 
no  aviuL     lie  wiis  required  to  iibjure  this  doctrine  on  bis 
knees,  as  false,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprison  nit  nt  dur* 
ing  the  Pope*s  pleasure.     Although  he  was  not  shat  up 
in  a  cell»  but  wiw  permittc'd  to  reside  with  friends,  and  in 
his  own  villa,  ho  was  still  subjected  to  uncomfortable  and 
humiliating  restrictions,  and  to  the  repeated  exercise  of 
an    aiiiioyiiig   surveillance.      His   aged    limbs    wem    not 
9tretche<l  upon  the  rack ;  but  there  was  a  moral  torture 
in  iK'ing  forced  to  deny  what  he  believed  to  he  the  tiiitli. 
Of  the  deep  distress  which  tliis  inexorable  demand  oc4j;t- 
sioned  him  we  have  ample  proof.  ^     It  is  true  tliat  per- 
sonal eumiticfi  —  the  hatred  of  Galileo's  scientific  enemies, 
the  feeling  of  the  Barberini  towards  the   Medici — had 
an  agency  in  the  prixieedings  against  Galileo,  and  that 
the  Pope  imagiued  hlniself  to  be  covertly  ridiculed  in  the 
condeuiued  Dialogue  ;  but  these  hostile  iuOucuces  would 
have  been  powerless,  had  not  a  prevailing  spirit  of  intol- 
enince  been  ready  to  lend  itself  to  the  pei-secutit)n.  Much 
is  said,  by  a  class  of  ^vriters,  of   the  *^  imprudeiice  '"  of 
(ialileo   in   attempting   to   harmonize  his  doctrine  with 
Scripture,  and  in  entering  at  all  into  the  province  of  exe- 
gesis.    But  the  most  that  he  did  in  this  way,  was  to  af- 
firm that  the  Bible  accommodates  its  l;inguage  to  common 
Lotions  and  dues  not  aim  to  teach  scientific  truth  ;  nui) 
his  explanations  of  Biblical  passages  were,  iis  the  Inqui- 
sition, in  the  Act  of  Condemnation,  testifies^  in  answer  to 
objections  alleged  against  his  theoiy.^     lie  must  not  sug- 

*  Von  iieumuQt,  p.  380. 

*  Von  Keiimotil,  |i,  393.  Whewell  entirely  errs  in  wh»t  he  says  of  the  mood 
fff  ^ialilao  —as  if  these  avents  w*«rc  not  fell  by  him  to  b«  scriouB.  Hittorj/  oj 
ike  ftuturtive  i^firnrtSf  t.  303  iserj. 

*  *' Aud  thnL  (i>  iIk"  objociiofis  pul  furth  lo  thcc  at  varioiui  time?,  bii,^d  oi 
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ge»i  a  difttjrent  interpretation  of  tlie  Scriptural  paasagee 
by  wliiL^li  his  advei-suries  were  permitted  to  confute  his 
opiniuii  I  The  crime  of  his  persecutors  is  not  extenuated, 
but  aggravated,  if  their  accusation  is  reduced  to  this 
trivial  charge  of  imprudence. 

Of  all  the  countries  iu  which  the  Reformation  failed, 
France  was  the  only  one  in  which  hterature  was  not 
bIight£HL  In  France,  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  ia  con- 
sidered the  Augustan  age  of  letters.  Three  elements  en- 
tered into  the  creation  of  this  brilliant  em — the  monarcliy, 
antiquity,  and  rbUgioiu^  The  splendor  of  the  throne,  the 
pride  awakened  by  the  conquests  of  the  King  and  by  the 
apparent  power  of  France^  kindled  the  intellect  of  the 
nation.^  The  monarch  was  the  sun,  and  the  tmbi  of  au- 
thors were  as  phmets  moving  about  him,  and  basking  iu 
his  rays.  Murt*over,  the  chujjsiciil  tone  of  the  Renaissance 
had  survived  iu  full  power.  Most  of  the  literary  men 
looked  to  antiquity  for  their  models  and  rules  of  composi- 
tion. With  the  poets  and  critics,  tlie  unities  of  the  ancient 
drama  were  laws  to  be  sacredly  observed*  If  we  look  at  the 
religious  element,  we  see  t!ie  deep  traces  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  Janseiiist  school,  from  which  emanated  the  Provin- 
cial Letters  of  Ptiscal,  pronounced  by  Voltaire  the  &ie8t 
specimen  of  French  prose  in  this  whole  period.  The  great 
figin-e  in  the  religious  world  is  Bossuet,  the  champion 
of  GalHcan  agiunst  ultramontane  Catholicism,  and  the 
autlior  of  the  most  liberal  and  the  leiist  obnoxious  expo- 
sition of  the  Cathulic  creed.     The  comparative  freed(.>m 

aud  dnmrn  from  Iloly  Scripturei  thou  didst  uutw«r,  commenUng  upon  nnd  ex- 
pl»mhig  the  Kahi  Srrijilun?  after  tliy  own  fashion."  /-l/V,  p.  300.  The  U!tt«r 
of  iUlilw)  to  (-MfuUi  {Li/tr,  p.  74)  expound*  fn  a  very  »ensible  uray  bia  ideaal 
the  relathn  of  the  liiblo  to  science.  He  gave  great  oiTcnaa  by  a  pasHag;*]  in 
ino'^cr  letter  in  wbicb  he  said  that  be  had  heard  an  trmineot eccle«ia«tjc — Oar* 
iirkT  Itar^niuB  wa5  the  pernoii  meant  ^iay  *hflt  the  Holy  Ghost  had  designed 
to  show  us  how  to  get  to  heni-i^n,  not  how  heav«u  inovea.  Von  Heumont,  p^ 
114.  But  the  senteuce  of  the  ln((ui:5ition  O'juUemna  the  CupvrnicMu  Co\:\.no  r  at 
*'fa]««  and  wntrary  t    the  Holy  .Scr.plurc*/' 

*  Villemain,  IM.  itu  IKt-kuUiime  Sitdt,  u  2. 

1  Kisard,  UUl,  Jt  ta  i^U.  Fran^.f  l  Ul  viL  auJ  f  130. 
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of  tliouglit  that  remained  in  France  was  an  essential  eoa* 
dition  of  itfi  literary  activity.  In  the  hist  days  of  Louis 
XIV.,  litenitore  declined.  As  we  pass  beyond  hh  reign, 
wc  rnter  the  em  in  which  a  sceptical  philusophy  prevailed, 
and  in  which  literature  was  divorced  not  only  from  the 
Church,  but  also  from  faith  in  the  Christian  Revelation. 

In  oi-der  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  Church  <if 
Rome,  after  the  Reformation,  upon  science  and  cidtnre. 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  view  the  systematic  censorship 
of  Ixjoks,  which  that  Church  est^iblished,  and  the  literiuy 
and  educationul  influence  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  In 
1546,  Charles  V.  obtained  from  the  theological  faculty  of 
Louvain  a  catalogue  of  pulilications  which  tlie  people 
were  to  be  prohibited  from  reading  ;  liis  design  being  to 
stop  the  progress  of  Iieresy  in  the  Netherlands.  Hia  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  Paul  IV,,  who  published,  in  1559, 
a  list  of  the  same  kind,  Avith  a  denunciation  of  jM*nattiea 
against  all  who  sliould  disrrgaicJ  its  rigid  prohibitions. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  there  waa 
issued  by  the  authority  of  Pius  IV.,  in  1564,  another 
Prohibitory  Index,  which  has  since  been  frequently  pub- 
lished with  successive  enlargements.  Tlie  Prohibitory 
Indexes  proscribe  authors  or  entire  works,  without  reser- 
vation ;  the  Expurgatory  Indexes,  whether  united  with 
these  or  not,  ejwcify  passages  to  be  expunged  or  altered. 
The  Index  of  1564  contained  ten  stringent  rules  respect- 
ing forbidden  books,  and  the  inspection  of  printing-offices 
and  bfKik-shopa  ;  to  which,  on  various  occ^isions,  other 
regulations  have  been  added. 

The  long  Prohibitoiy  Catalogue,  ulthough  it  conipriseis 
many  of  tlie  principal  works  in  history,  general  literature, 
and  philosophy,  aa  well  as  in  theology  and  monds,  which 
have  been  produced  in  modern  times,  conveys  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  power  of  such  a  tyrannicid  super- 
vision  m   the    countries  where  it  was  carried  oat  witb 
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rigor,  to  letter  the  intellect  and  to  paralyze  its  energies.* 

Milton  introduces  into  the  **  Areopagitica,"  a  reminift- 
cens*i  of  his  intercourse  with  the  leanied  men  of  Italy* 
who  "did  nothing  but  bei noun  the  servile  condition  into 
whicli  learning  amongst  tliem  was  brought ;  that  this  wba 
it  which  had  danii>ecl  the  glory  of  Italian  wits ;  that 
nothing  had  there  btMui  written  now,  these  many  yeara, 
but  flattery  and  fustian.  There  it  was  that  I  found  and 
vibiti^d  the  famous  Giihleo  grown  old,  a  prisoner  to  the 
Inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwiae  than  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominic^vn  licenaers  thought."* 

Viohitions  of  the  hberty  of  opinion  and  of  the  press 
are  not  exclusively  the  sins  of  Koman  Catholics.  In 
Protestant  countries,  after  the  Reformation,  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  printing  and  circulation  of  books,  devolved  on 
the  State*  A  teasing  and  meddlesome  censorship,  and 
sometimes  a  severe  penal  code,  were  established  by  vari- 
ous governmenta.  In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth* 
printers  and  booksellei-s  were  restricted  by  rigorous  en- 
actments, and  the  importaticm  of  books  was  regulated  by 
prtichimations  from  the  Council.  The  law  inflicted  penal- 
ties on  the  sale,  or  even  the  possession,  of  learned  works 
of   Catholic  theology •      In   some  cases,   libraries  were 

'  (h\  the  fndtx  LUn'orum  Pr<ihibUnrum  (1870),  are  the  names  of  «ucti  luAtcriwiii 
n^  llallatn,  IJurrn^t,  Ilutwc,  Giblwtn,  MosheJm,  Si^tnondi,  Bajle,  PrHfeauxi 
Bottiif  Sarpi,  Rank«;  of  fuvli  pliiU^sophical  wnt«ni  m  Mmlel»ninclii€i,  Spinoza, 
Kani,  fjocku^  Bacon,  Deft  Cartes,  Whatelv,  Cousin;  of  ptibliciiitfl  like  Montcft- 
qiiicu  an<I  GrotiuA;  of  f^ioineut  |>(>etA,  ajt  Arionto  and  Milton.  Th«  wriltngn  of 
the  Reroniii'ni,  Pniti'^ttint  vvrvionitof  (he  Bible,  all  Proteettantcateciii^nui,  crveda, 
till blk*Mt ions  of  \vti(»ilul  acl(«,  (»f  e4>nferen<:'eR  and  of  dijiputmtTonR,  litiirgwa;  aho 
iictiotinrifM  and  l<-xicoii»  — like  (he  lexicon  of  Stephanua  —  unlesn  (bef  havt 
b««U  i>roviouBly  purged  of  heretical  paKMf^,  are  prohlbitod  e«  mnme. 

*  It  WIS  kia  owa  visit  to  Ga.ik'O  at  Arcetri  tliat  angji^wtMl  to  Miltoa  tf  e  com 
lariflOD  of  tJie  shield  of  Lucifer  to 

**  the  mooo,  whoae  art* 

Through  optic  p^lara,  the  Tuscan  artirt 

At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesol^!:, 

Or  m  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  land«, 

Hiveni  cr  roountaJoi,  io  her  «poitj  gtob»/' 
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Marched,  and  books,  obnoxiuus  ouly  ou  BCioount  of  their 
doctrines,  were  seized.  Wliitgift  uiiused  the  penal  rule« 
on  this  whole  subject  to  be  sliarpenedj  and  exereised 
vigilauce  in  enforcing  theui.  One  of  the  charges  against 
Laud  at  his  impea.chment,  in  1644,  was,  that  he  had  sup- 
pressed the  Geneva  Bible,  and  other  books  in  which 
pupery  was  attacked.  But  the  managers  of  the  impeach- 
ment cou])ted  with  this  cluirge  the  iiceiisation  that  he  liad 
jwrniitted  to  be  introduced  und  sold  works  in  which  Ar- 
miaiau  and  Human  Catholic  ophiions  were  countenanced.* 
It  Wius  not  his  suppression  of  books,  but  of  a  particultir 
clas6  of  books,  which  constittited  his  offense.  In  the  siime 
year,  Milton  dedicated  to  Pariiament  his  rmgiug  speech 
for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicenseil  Printing,  the  *"*  Areopagit- 
ica,"  which  he  titly  prefaced  by  liiie^  from  Euripides, 
beginning :  — 

"Thii  i»  true  Ufwirty,  wUen  fre*?btjm  men, 
Having  to  advise  the  jiublic,  ma/  speak  free, 
Which  he  who  cau,  audi  will,  ne^erves  high  pmise."  ■ 

But  even  Milton,  it  may  be  observed  here,  did  not  carry 
his  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience  so  far  as  to  lead 
him  to  favor  the  toleration  of  the  mass  and  other  cere- 
monies of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  which,  as  being 
idolatrous,  he  thought  should  be  forbidden.^  Parliament, 
in  the  Puritim  period,  ptissed  severe  ordinances  and  laws 
for  the  restraint  of  printing.*     But  the  Restoration  re- 

1  Neal,  MUt4>rjf  ofUu  FvHtan*,  ii.  515  wjq. 

■1  One  oi  Miltou'ft  argtiment*  h  that  "the  mfection,  which  is  fruiii  hooks  of 
*,<»«trtjv«*rsy  in  religion,"  i»  mnn!  dfln^^eroua  li\  th*^  U'arned  than  to  the  i/[^norant; 
tad  he  rpfers  to  the  ftcwle  Antilniu.'*,  who  **  wnw  pen'i'rted  **  by  rending  "a 
naineli.MH  Uij^course,  vvrillen  at  L>elfl."  It  is  curious  that  Milton^  as  his  treAtis* 
on  Viiruthtn  Ductrin^  pruves,  himself  becjime  an  Amiiniiin,  jiml  an  Ariaji  litN 
pides.  Whin  he  ptihlished  "Paradise  L(i!«t,"  in  16fi7,  be  had  winii?  ilinifutly  «r, 
procurini^  a  Ikeoiie  ;  jMirtly  on  aix*oiuit  of  ihb  il  lust  rat  Ititt,  in  the  (irstt  bc-ok,  ol 
tli4  eclipse,  Ihat 

*♦  with  fear  of  change 

Perplexes  monarcliH,*' 

•  8m  bis  Tra«;t,  (//  Ttut  ReUffion,  fhrr^,  Schism,  Tokmiim,  •U}.  tl«n> 

*  May,  Cmvi,  HUtory  nf  England ^  ii,  104. 
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ii«wed  the  extreme  severity  of  the  old  enawtmeuta,  and 
the  Licensing  Act  placod  all  priuting  under  the  control 
of  tixe  government.  Under  the  judges  Scroggs  and  Jef- 
fries, there  was  u  cruel  enforcement  uf  the  hateful  pro- 
visions of  this  act  It  was  not  until  ufter  the  Revolutiuii, 
when  Parhament,  in  1695,  refused  to  renew  this  raeiisure, 
tliat  tlie  censortihip  of  the  press  was  given  up  by  the  law  of 
England,  There  might  he  continued  pei-secntion,  througb 
the  wide  extension  given  to  the  law  of  libel ;  hut  there 
Wiis  a  gradual  progrt'.ss  towards  the  abolitiuii  of  all  unjust 
restrictions  upon  the  publication  of  printed  matter*  The 
multiplying  of  newspapers  was  a  practicid  assertion  of 
this  liberty.  Thus  it  ap])ears  tbat  under  Protestant  in- 
Btitutions,  altl tough  the  freedojn  of  discussion  and  of  the 
press  was  not  at  once  attained,  although  tyrannical  laws 
were  framed  and  executed,  the  tendency  has  still  been  in 
the  direction  of  an  emancipation  of  the  minds  of  men 
from  this  as  from  other  kinds  of  unjustifiable  restraint, 
Tbat  the  genius  of  Protestantism  recpilres  this  liberty^  is 
now  almost  universally  conceded. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  educa- 
tion in  Catholic  ctunitries  fell  very  much  into  the  handg 
of  the  Jesuits.  Among  the  members  of  this  society,  and 
among  the  pupils  who  were  trained  by  it,  there  is  in- 
cluded a  long  list  of  men  wlio  are  distinguished  for  aer- 
rioes  rendered  to  science  and  learning.  But,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  in  matlieinatics,  physical  science,  and  anti- 
quarian research  —  departmetits  standing  m  no  close 
relation  to  their  moral  and  dogmatic  system  —  that  they 
have  won  their  eminence.  The  Jesuit  SiKiivty  has  pn*- 
ihioed  acute  writera  in  casuistry  and  polemical  theology  ; 
such  men  as  Suarez  and  Bellarmiue.  But  it  Ims  accom- 
plished little  in  the  higher  walks  of  htemture  and  philoso- 
phy, which  require  the  genial  atmosphere  of  freedom  : 
uid  the  eiTect  of  its  training,  aa  a  rule,  hbis  not  been  to 
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stimulate  and  fructify  the  mind,  and  to  put  it  on  the  patL 
of  original  ivctivity  and  prmluction. 

In  all  Protest itnt  lands,  tlie  iniivei*Siil  diffusion  of  the 
Bible  in  the  venuunilar  tongnes^has  proved  an  instrument 
of  culture  of  ine.stiinahle  value.  Apart  from  its  direct 
religious  iufluenoe,  tlje  Bible  has  caiTied  into  the  lioiise- 
Jiakls,  even  of  the  liuuibk'st  classes,  a  moat  effective  irifana 
of  mental  stimulation  and  iui^truction.  By  its  hifjtfiry, 
[x^^try,  ethics,  tln'ology,  it  haa  expanded  the  intelleot  of 
common  men,  and  roused  them  to  reflection  on  themes 
of  the  highest  moment.  The  scene  which  Bums  depicts 
in  *' The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  suggests  not  only  the 
religious  power  of  the  Bible  in  the  homes  of  the  po(»r,  but 
also  its  elevating  and  inspiring  iidhieuce  within  the  entire 
epliere  of  mental  action.  The  Church  of  Rome  luta 
never,  by  a  general  prohibition,  interdicted  the  use  of  th^ 
Bible  to  the  laity  j  but  it  has  done  little  to  promote  it- 
On  the  contrary,  the  ten  Rules  relating  to  the  censorship 
of  books,  which  emanated  from  the  Council  of  Trent,  im- 
pose severe  restrictions  upon  the  circulation  and  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vermicular  languages,  "  Inas- 
much,'' they  aay,  "  :is  it  is  manifest  from  experience,  that 
if  the  Holy  Bible,  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  be 
indisenminately  allowed  to  every  one,  the  temerity  of 
men  will  cause  more  evil  than  good  to  arise  from  it;  it  is, 
on  this  point,  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishops  ur 
unquisitoi's,  who  may,  by  the  ad\dce  of  the  priest  or  con- 
fessor^ permit  the  reading  oi  the  Bible,  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue  by  Catholic  authors,  to  those  persons 
whose  faith  and  piety,  they  apprehend,  will  be  augmentotl, 
and  not  injured  by  it ;  and  this  permission  tbey  rnujit 
have  in  writing.  But  if  any  one  shall  have  the  presump* 
ticn  to  read  or  possess  it  without  such  written  permission 
he  shall  not  receive  absidutitm  until  he  have  first  do 
liveied  up  such  Bible  to  the  ordinary,  Bo<3k sellers,  how 
ever,  who  shall  sell,  or  otherwise  dispone  of  Bibles  hi  th€ 
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mlgar  tongue,  to  pei*3ons  not  having  such  perniisjion 
shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  books,  to  be  applied  by  tlie 
bishop  to  some  pious  use  ;  and  bi^  suhjofted  to  suiIj 
other  penalties  as  the  bishop  sliall  jutl^t;  proiier,  accoivl- 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  offense.  But  regtihirs  shall  ivn- 
fcher  read  nor  purchase  such  Bibles  withruit  a  special 
license  from  their  superiors.*'  ^  This  rule  fairly  indicates 
the  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  siuue  the  Tridmtine 
Council.  This  fjolicy  had  its  origin  aftt-r  tlie  movL^mLMiti 
of  the  laity,  in  Romanic  Lwuntries,  in  the  twelfth  eeutury, 
agtiiust  ecclesiastical  abuses^  when  the  Wuldenses  and 
other  sects  resorted  to  the  Bible,  and  encouniged  tlie 
reading  of  it.  In  England  the  oppf^sition  to  WiekliHe 
had  a  similar  efft-ct  in  k-ailiug  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  to  diseouutejiauee  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Tlie  Jansenistn,  Arnauld  and  Ins  jusso- 
ciates,  advocated  a  m<jre  free  ivadi ug  of  the  Scriptures  by 
the  laity;  but  they  were  cfiudutted  on  this  p<iint,  as  on 
other  pix"'ulianties  of  their  systrni.  Even  in  recent  times 
fulminations  have  been  sent  furth  from  the  Vatican 
against  Bible  soeieties  ;  and  this  hostility  is  not  only 
directf'fl  agtiinst  translations  made  by  lVot43staiits,  Imt 
against  the  unrestricted  cii-culation  of  any  vemions  in  the 
langusig<*  of  the  people.  Back  of  all  thpse  rules  and  pro- 
hihitions,  however,  there  is  another  formidable  hiiitlninee 
in  the  way  of  the  general  residing  of  the  Bible  among 
Roman  Catholic  laymen.  It  arises  from  the  dfietrine  that 
they  are  inculpable  of  interpreting  it.  In  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church,  the  Scriptures  were  rendered  into  the  lan- 
guages of  the  trilws  to  whom  the  (Insixd  wjus  ruiried. 
The  Fathers  were  not  opposed  to  the  leading  of  them  by 
the  jK^ople.  Even  as  late  as  Gregory  L  they  recommend  it. 
But  the  pnictice  begjtn  to  fall  into  disuse  in  cousequem^e 
»f  the  prevalent  belief  that  laymen  are  incompetent  tn  un 

1  App.  i.  md  Concil.  Trid.  De  Wtrit  prokSk.  Reg.  iv.    Th«  rule«  ire  truit 
Atod  by  Mendhsm,  Tha  Literarif  Putic^  qftht  Church  ttf  Rvmc,  p.  6^  i«q 
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dierstaud   it  —  moiipiible  of  dcinphering  its  iu»^aning  £of 
tlieniselves.     Pr<it«stiiiit  U^acUors,  on  thecuatriiry,  have 
duciared  tliat  tlie  Bihle  is  iiitolligible  to  plain  men,  and 
have   uiiiversidly  iiioulcatiil    iipdii   all   tL»?  obligiitiou   tc 
rt«ad  it  habituidly.     TheEngiyi  ¥61*81011  :md  tlic  transla* 
lion  of  LutliLT  have  entered  into  the  intellectiuil  life  of 
the  nations  to  which  they  sevenilly  belong,  with  an  ex- 
i  itiug  and  trausfurming  enei-gy,  the  wholesome  eir«H:t  and 
full  extent  of  wliich  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.     To  s;^y 
nothing  of  a  strictly  rehgioiis  inlluence,  if  we  could  sub- 
tract froui  the  German  mind  the  effect^  regarded  only 
from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  of  Luther^s  Bible.,  and 
do  the  Siime  in  the  case  of  our  version  in  its  relation  to  the 
English-siK-nikiiig  ra^^-e,  how  incalculable  woiUd  be  the  loss  ! 
The  effect  of  the  Reformation  upon  literature  in  Eng- 
land is  generally  understood.     The  age  of  Elizabeth,  th« 
em  of  Spenser  and  Raleigh,  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare, 
was  the  i>eriod  in  which  the  ferment  caused  by  the  Ref- 
ormation  was   at   its    height,    and   when    Protestantism 
established  its  supremacy  over  the  English  mind.     That 
Protestantism  was  a  life-giving  elemejit  in  tlie  atmosphere 
in  which  the  eminent  authors  of  that  and  of  the  follow- 
ing ages  drew  their  inspiration,  admits  of  no  reasonable 
doubt.     We  have  only  to  imagine  tliat  the  reign  of  Mary 
and  her  religious  system  had  continued  through  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  we  shall  appreciate  the  indispeiisiible 
part  which   Protestantism   took   in   the  creation  of  that 
great   literary  epoch.     The  great   writers  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  have  been  ciilled  **■  men  of  the  Renaissance, 
not  men  of  the  Reformation."  ^     A  brilliant  French  au- 
thor has  even  grouped  them  together  under  the  title  of 
:Jje  '*  Pagtm  Renaisssmce."  ^      It  is  quite  ti-ue  that  they 
derived  their  materials  largely  from  the  poets  and  novel* 
fita  of  Italy  ;  that  the  influence  of  the  Italian  culture  ti 

1  lUtthew  Arnold,  SchooU  ntul  UnieerntitM  *m  the  Contmenit  p.  154. 
t  TainCi  HiMlitry  ttf  Emjlisit  LUtnUnrt^  i.  143  tteq. 
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manifest  in  their  works.  From  this  point  of  view,  the 
classification  just  mentioned  is  not  so  incorrect.  More- 
over, the  English  writers  of  this  grand  era  were  true  to 
themselves ;  they  are  marked  by  a  fresh  vigor  and  genu- 
ine naturalness.  At  the  same  time,  their  veneration  fox 
the  great  truths  of  religion,  their  profound,  unaffected 
faith,  are  equally  conspicuous ;  and  by  this  quality  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  school  of  the  Renaissance  in 
Southern  Europe.  The  same  French  critic  to  whom  we 
have  referred,  adverts,  in  another  passage,  to  the  constant 
influence  of  "  the  grave  and  grand  idea  "  of  religion,  and 
adds :  "  In  the  greatest  prose  \vriter8.  Bacon,  Burton,  Sir 
Thomiis  Browne,  Raleigh,  we  see  the  fruits  of  veneration, 
a  settled  belief  in  the  obscure  beyond ;  in  short,  faith  and 
prayer.  Several  prayers  \vi*itten  by  Bacon  are  amongst 
the  finest  known  ;  and  the  courtier  Raleigh,  whilst  writ- 
ing of  the  fall  of  empires,  and  how  the  barbarous  nations 
had  destroyed  this  grand  and  magnificent  Roman  Empire, 
ended  his  book  with  the  ideas  and  tone  of  a  Bossuet."  ^ 
It  is  not  more  true  that  Shakespeare  rises  above  all  the 
narrow  confines  of  sect,  than  that  his  dramas  reveal  a 
deep  faith  in  a  supernatural  order,  and  are  pervaded  with 
tlie  fundamental  verities  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
boldness  imd  independence  of  the  Elizabethan  writei-s, 
their  fearless  and  earnest  pursuit  of  truth,  and  their 
solemn  sense  of  religion,  apart  from  all  asceticism  and 
Bupei-stition,  are  among  the  effects  of  the  Reformation. ^ 
This  is  equally  true  of  them  as  it  is  of  Milton  and  of 
the  greatest  of  their  successors.  Nothing  save  the  im- 
pulse wliich  Protestantism  gave  to  the  English  mhid,  and 
the  intellectual  ferment  which  was  engendered  by  it,  will 
account  for  the  literary  phenomena  of  the  Ehzabethau 
times. 

I  i.  378.  The  pa4!«af;e  of  Raleigh  is  tne  apostDpbf,  beginning:  '*0,  <'^> 
>aent,  juMt,  and  nnghtie  Death!  " 

«  A  just  view  of  this  matter  \a  preieuted  by  Tlazlitt,  Lf.eturtjnm  the  Dram^Un 
LU.  of  the  Age  of  Elizabttk  (lect.  i.),  whire  the   aduence  of  tlie  UcfunnatJvt 

eloquantly  traced. 
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The  Reformation  in  Geriniiny  trarisfpired  literary  aiy 
nivity  from  the  J^oiith  to  the  North.*     Since  timt  time^ 
tile  litenirj'  achievements  on  the  CjitJiolic  side  have  bt*en, 
in  eompimsnn  with  those  of  the  Protestants.  in»i^ificjint. 
A  learned  Catholic  scholfir  has  st^^ted  theditfieufry  wliJeh 
lie  ex|)eneuc4Hl  in  finding  Catholic  names  worthy  of  note, 
when  lie  undertook  the  Uuik  of  describing  the  8tat«  of 
learning  in  Germany  in  the  perio<l  after  the  Refornmtion.^ 
Ht?  attributing  this  intellectual  dearth  to  the  methods  of 
education  ailopted  by  the  Jesuits,  who  obtained  so  exten- 
sive a  control  over  the  instruction  of  the  young.     In  the 
Kcventeenth  century,  theological  controversy  and  the  de*^ 
olating  effects  of  war  prevented  Germany  from  emulating 
England  in  tlie  path  of  science  and  literature.     But  the 
eighteenth  century  opens  with   the  illustrious  name   of 
Leibnitz ;  and  from  that  time,  es|>ecially  from  tlie  mid- 
dle of  that  century,  the  achievements  of  the   German 
niiud  in  alj  branches  of  human  knowledge  have  surpassed 
tluise  of  any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modern.     Germany 
hiis  earned  the  distinction  of  being  the  land  of  scholars. 
It  appeal's  that  in  England,  immediiitely  after  the  Refor- 
mation, the  cause  of  learning  suffered  in  consequence  of 
the  injury  done  to  schools  by  the  confiscations  of  Henry 
VIIL,  and  by  the  rapacity  of  his  courtiers  and  those  of 
Edward.*     The  attention  given  to  theolr>gical  disputes  in 
the  Universities  tended  for  a  while  to  the  same  residt. 
In  Germany,  most  of  the  Protestant  leaders  were  devoted 
Humanists.     In  the  ferment  excited  at  first  by  the  Wit- 
tenberg Reform,  there  was  danger  that  science  and  edu- 
cation would  be  neglected ;  and  of  this  danger   Melanc- 
thon  was  painfully  sensible.*     He  made  schools  an  object 

'  Gervinus,  Gsck,  d.pottUefi.  Nnihmnl-Lit.t  Tb.  ijL  90. 

*  I>i.lljnger,  Virrtrdffr^  etc  (Mufitch,  1872). 

«  Warton,  llUiory  of  Kngliak  Pt»ttrp,  i.  §  xxx^i^;  Arnold,  Sehoobtmd  Utti- 
9trtitifg,  etc,  p.  163. 

*  The  anxjety  of  JklieliinLthon  on  ihtf  subject,  »  few  ycAx^  after  the  Lutherat 
fliovemcnt  cotmnf nceif,  and  llie  efforts  in  behalf  of  eiluwilioii  t«  Mrhich  hi  wa 
«-roiK^pted,  xn'  t](f8cribe4  by  Q^l«,  Charakttrutik  Melamctktfiu,  p.  119. 
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[>f  oiimeBt  cure.  For  his  services  in  this  (Hrection  he.  haa 
worn  since  tlie  honorable  title  of  **  Prereptor  of  Ger- 
many." 

In  no  Protestant  ponn tries  was  the  particular  effect  of 
the  Ri*ft>niiation  which  wo  are  now  considiMviiig,  more 
striking,  than  Jn  HoUand  and  in  Scotland.  Holland,  :is 
it  emergetl  victorious  fiom  its  struggle  witli  Spain,  bo- 
came  everywhere  famous  for  the  number  and  erudition 
of  its  scholars,  and  for  the  nni versa!  intelligence  of  its 
people.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Leyden,  which  owed  its  University  to  the  victory  which 
it  gained  over  ita  besiegers  in  1574,  was  the  most  re- 
nowned seat  of  learning  in  Western  Europe.  Two  thou- 
sand pupils  resorted  to  it  at  one  time,  and  scholars  like 
Scaliger  were  drawii  into  the  ranks  of  its  teachers.  In 
the  valor  of  its  inhulatants  and  their  culture,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  diminutive  size  of  its  territory,  Holland  re- 
sembled the  Greece  of  ancient  times.  Even  more  con- 
spicuous is  the  intellectual  influence  of  Protestantism 
upon  Scotland.  Ilnlland  was  not  wanting  in  intellectual 
activity  before  the  Reformation  ;  but  Scotland  owes  al- 
most everything  to  the  religious  reform.  Before,  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  ignorant  and  in  a  state  of  ser- 
vile dependence  on  the  nobles.  The  preacliing  of  Knox 
struck  a  deep  root  in  the  heart  of  the  Scotch  commons. 
When  the  nobles  faltered,  or  consulted  expediency  or 
selfish  interest,  it  was  found  thsit  the  middling  and  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  who  had  embraced  the  Protestant 
doctrine,  could  not  be  managed,  but  were  steadfast  in  de- 
fense of  tht'ir  lilxTty  and  religion,^  The  freedom  of 
Scotland,  it^s  general  intelligence,  and  the  literary  emi- 
nence which  a  great  Jirray  of  distinguished  names  in 
science  and  letters  have  giveo  it,  are  the  result  of  the 


•  Thia  effect  of  the  Reformation  is  vcU  f^ft  inrth  by  Mr.  Froutfe,  l^hort  Studiei 
«fi  Grwt  Smbj'tcff,  p.  12!)  (The  Intturnce  yt  the  livf*>ruui(ioii  on  tbe  8i-nU*iib 
',»*nicter). 
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RefarinHtiuii.  The  tmnds  of  men  were  quickened  and 
invigomttid  by  the  discussion  of  religioiiB  questions*  An 
atmcj^pht^re  wim  creaU'rl  in  which  the  fruits  of  genius  and 
learning  huve  itpptjured  in  Hbundant^e. 

The  peculiar  ehariicter  of  the  Krforniation  is  manifest  in 
its  milutince  on  philosopliy.  Thu  Scholastic  th«^logy  ami 
ethi^a  were  intertwined  with  the  system  of  Ari8t<itle. 
The  subversion  of  his  supremacy,  as  he  was  interpreted 
and  as  his  method  was  employed  by  the  Schoobnen,  in- 
volved the  overthrow  of  the  whole  fabric  which  they  had 
constructed  by  his  aid,  and  was  an  indispensable  means 
tu  this  end.  This  philosophical  revolution  was  begun  by 
the  Humanists,  and  consummated  at  the  Reformation. 
By  the  indirect  effect  of  Protestantism,  there  arose 
another  philosophical  method,  on  the  foundation  of  which 
the  modern  schools  ol  metaphysics  rest. 

The  path  was  broken  for  the  assault  upon  the  Scholas- 
tic Aristotle,  by  tlie  pure  Aristotelians,  as  they  wei-e 
(.^Ued ;  those  Italian  Humanists  in  the  first  lialf  of  tlie 
sixteenth  century,  wlio  set  up  the  ideas  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  derive  from  the  origmal  text  of  the  Stagirito, 
against  the  Scholastic  interpretations  of  him.  The  rise 
of  a  school  of  Fhitonists  was  not  without  an  influence  in 
the  same  direction.  The  Reformers  directly  assaulted 
the  principles  of  the  Aristotelian  ethics,  as  fai'  as  they 
were  embodied  in  the  Pelagian  theology,  and  likeNvise 
his  dialectical  method  as  underlying  the  endless  subtleties 
and  bewildering  casuistry  of  the  mediaeval  systems.  It 
is  a  mistake^  however,  to  suppose  that  Luther  was  abso- 
lutely hostile  to  philosophy*  His  declamation  against 
Aristotle  is  on  the  grounds  just  stated,  and  is  qualilied 
by  otber  expressions  of  a  different  tenor,^     Melancthon 

1  **  I  would  willingly,"  ho  said,  "  keep  Aristotle's  booka  on  lojjie,  rhetoric^ 
kiiii  poetics*  or  hav^  tbtin  abridjtjed,  for  they  can  be  read  with  protil^  aii-J  txer 
ci«e  yOMiitf  peaple  in  fiH?akin^  and  pivachmt^  vav.Ui  but  Jbo  c«uiun'iiLi  an<i 
jiinute  djvisiom  hiul  Lnjttt'f  be  Ufl  off*"     An  den  chrisiL  Adtl.  1152'K)    Kw 
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waa  more  ami  uiortj  impressed  with  the  necessitj  of  a 
careful  iuid  tlioroiigh  tniiniug  for  ministers,  and  of  luild- 
ing  up  the  study  of  phiK>s(jphy  as  well  as  of  cliissical  lit' 
erature  in  tlie  (jerruiin  sdioola.  Accordingly  he  prepared 
text-boolvH  ou  tlie  bjisia  of  the  treatises  of  Aristotle,  whieh 
long  held  their  pliwe.  Among  the  Protestant  theologians, 
Aristotle,  in  the  shape  in  which  he  was  now  studied,  re- 
gained his  autliority  ;  so  that  when  l^cter  Ramus  attacked 
his  logical  system  and  endeavored  to  supplant  it,  the  new 
scheme  was  considered  by  many,  among  whom  was  Beza, 
a  dangerous  innovation. 

The  ground  widch  had  been  held  by  Aristotle  cotdd 
not  be  left  unoccupied.  Philasophy  must  be  recon- 
Btructed.  Yet  a  new  system  would  have  to  fight  its 
way  to  acceptance;  for  Aristotle,  notwithstanding  tin* 
attacks  of  the  Humanists  and  of  tlie  Reformers,  still 
maintained  his  hold  in  the  Catholic  universities — in 
Paris,  for  example,  and  in  the  universities  of  Italy  ;  and 
waa  defended  as  the  prop  of  orthodox  theology.  The 
two  renovators  of  philosophy  are  Bacon  and  De^  Cartes, 
The  systems  of  both  are  indirectly  the  product  of  the 
Reformation*  Bacon  is  not  the  originator  of  a  new 
method,  much  less  of  a  new  metaphybic  j  but  in  his  vig- 
orous assault  upon  the  scientific  procedure  of  the  School- 
men, which  was  identified  \Hth  the  name  of  Aristotle, 
and  in  liis  weighty  appeal  agauist  the  authority  of  tradi- 
tion in  physical  study,  and  in  behalf  of  independent 
investigation  by  the  inductive  process,  he  harmonizrd 
with  the  spirit  and  evinced  the  influence  of  Protestant^ 
ism.  The  name  of  Des  Cartes  is  more  properly  con- 
nected with  the  new  method  which  characterizes  modern, 
as  distinguished  from  mediaeval  philosophy  J  In  the 
acholastic  period,  philosophy  was  subservient  to  theology. 
Plulosophy  had  its  task  set ;  it  must  assume  the  truth  of 

I  Bouillier,  ffUt.  dt  la  Philotophk  Cartinennt  (2  vols.  1»&4);  Baillef^  La  Vk 
it  DtMearHi{%  voli,  Ifldl):  Hitter,  Gteh.  d.  chrittL  f  Ml,  vH.  1  immj. 
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a  gri^jit  body  uf  prupusitioim,  a,ud,  as  far  ;us  it  w:i8  aliiei 
viiulii-ate  tlicni  <iii  rutiunid  gi'ouiids.  As  a  consequence, 
philosophy  iind  theology  were  inliigk*d  together,  in  a  way 
pritjudiciiil  to  each.  The  method  witli  which  the  name 
of  De»  Caites  is  linked  is  utterly  dissimilar  ;  first,  in 
sei»arating  philosophy,  as  a  distinct  department,  from 
theology  ;  secojidly,  in  ciisting  out  all  assumptions,  all 
propositions  borrowed  from  other  sources,  all  authority, 
and  in  sturting  with  the  mind's  own  primitive  intuitions, 
on  the  foundation  of  which,  witli  the  aid  of  logic,  the 
whole  superstructure  is  reared.  The  simple  thesis,  '''  I 
think,  therefore  I  am,"  is  found,  it  may  be,  in  Augustine ; 
and  it  may  have  been  derived  from  Lim  ;  but  the  orig- 
iiiiility  i»f  Des  Cartes  lies  in  his  rejection  of  all  extraneous 
and  incongruous  matter,  and  in  his  placing  tins  brief  but 
pregnant  affirmation  in  the  forefront  of  his  system.  On 
this  foundation  he  seeks  to  construct  a  proof  of  God, 
of  the  souFs  distinct  existence,  and  of  its  immortality. 
Philosophy  thus  takes  nothiiig  for  granted,  is  no  longer 
^Hhe  handmaid  "  of  any  other  bnmch  of  knowledge,  but 
brings  up  everything  to  be  tested  at  its  own  tribunaL 
Who  can  fail  to  tletect  in  this  transformation  in  the 
character  and  position  of  philosophy  the  iigency  of  the 
Refonnation,  preceded  and  supported,  to  be  sure,  by 
Humanism  ? 

Des  Caitea  was  liimself  a  Roman  Catholic  and  edu- 
cated in  a  Jesuit  school.  He  made  a  constant  effort  to 
avi>id  every  sort  of  conflict  with  the  Church  and  with  the 
champions  of  orthodoxy.  Prudently,  for  the  sake  of  his 
own  quiet,  he  made  his  residence  in  Holland  and  in  Swe- 
den. He  carefully  disavowed  the  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  things  of  faith  j  adopting,  in  this  matter,  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  of  Montaigne  and  his  followers  in 
the  sixteenth,  and  of  the  free-thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  tlieir  case,  these  professions  were  ironical 
»nd  were  ndade  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  an  explicit  an 
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tagoniani  Ur  tlit'  Chmtiun  fjiltli  ainl  iLi  mlbemits.  Defi 
Carter  wfis  imnv  sciious  and  eitrueHt  in  his  convictions  ; 
yet  the  coui*se  that  he  took  was  quiti^  as  inucb  prompted 
by  ih'fert'nct!  to  a  suttlt^d  poli uy  as  hy  the  dietates  (if 
conscience.  It  wjvb  characteristic  of  him,  aa  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  condeninatiun  nf  Galileo,  to  snppiess  his 
own  work  on  **  The  Workl,'*  in  which  lie  hud  tidvocatiul 
the  Coperuican  vlew»  and  which  was  prepared  for  tUo 
press.  But  all  the  wariness  anil  painstaking  of  Des 
Cartes  did  nf)t  avail.  The  empire  of  Scholanticism,  tif 
which  the  Aristotelian  systeni  was  a  main  pillar,  coald 
not  be  so  easily  tuidermined.  The  Cartesian  systoni  was 
denounced  by  the  Siiibonne,  and  in  1G24  a  decree  of 
Parliament  was  procured  against  it.  Its  principal  advo- 
Ciites  were  the  gifted  men  of  the  Junsenist  school.  Pro- 
hibitions and  denunciations  of  the  new  philosophj^  went 
forth  from  the  Council  of  the  King,  the  Archbishop  uf 
Paris,  the  universities,  and  from  most  of  the  religious 
orders,  until  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centui'y.* 
The  Jesuita,  whom  Des  Cartes  had  tried  hard  to  conciliate, 
were  his  iiTeconcihible  opponents.  One  of  them,  Valois, 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  clergy  of  France,  de- 
nounced him  and  his  followers  as  favorers  of  Calvin.*  In 
1663,  his  '*  Meditations,"  with  some  of  his  other  writings, 
were  placed  on  the  Prohibitory  Index  at  Rome,  ''donee 
corrigantur ; "  and  there  his  name  atill  stands,  with  the 
names  of  Lticke,  Bacon,  Kant,  Cuiisin,  and  other  leaders 
m  philosophic  tli<jught.  The  Sorbonne  made  a  second 
attempt  to  obtain  from  Parliaoient  a  condemnatory  de- 
cree against  the  Cartesian  system,  and  were  only  baffled 
by  the  wit  of  Boileau,  combined  with  the  reasoning  of 
Amauld.^  After  this  time,  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes 
gsiined  favor  with  the  more  free-minded  scholars  and 
authors  —  not  excepting  Boasuet  —  who  adorned  the  lit 
erature  of  France  in  this  period. 

1  BouiUm-,  i.  464  >  Ibiil.,     469  •  Ibid^  i  4M  nq. 
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It  wtiuld  be  iDteresting  to  tnvee  the  effeet  of  the  Rel- 
ormatinii  upon  tlie  flevtOopint'nt  of  trtbor  hranchea  t>l 
knowledge.  The  advimcp  of  tli«  science  of  international 
law  in  modern  times  is  connected  with  the  name  of 
Gnitius  ;  and  the  rise  of  poliHcfil  economy  with  the 
names  of  Hume  and  of  Adam  Smith.  The  imtural  and 
physical  sfjiences  owe  their  unexampled  progress  to  the 
freedom  with  which  tlmir  investigations  are  prosecntrd, 
and  to  the  method  of  independent  observation  and  ex- 
periment which  has  displaced  the  deductive  and  con- 
jectural procedure  of  a  former  age.  But  there  b  one 
department  with  regard  to  which  Protestantism  is  often 
charged  with  exerting  a  chilling  influence.  It  is  that  of 
the  fme  arts.  This  imputation,  however,  will  hardly  be 
made  respecting  music  and  poetry.  Nor,  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Gothic  architecture  —  a  genuine  product  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  German  mind  —  is  there  any 
type  of  building  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  an  offspring  of  ita  peculiar  spirit.  It  is  only 
in  respect  to  painting  and  sculpture,  in  which  the  ideals 
of  Art  are  embodied  in  visible  form,  that  this  objection 
\T.n  be  brought  against  Protestantism  with  any  plausi- 
bility. It  is  unque^tionjibh'  that  the  special  charact^  of 
Art  varies  with  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  peo- 
ples among  whom  it  springs  into  hehig.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  northern  races  of  the  German  stock  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  less  demonstrative,  less  impelled  by  an  inward 
impulse  to  give  visible  expression  to  their  conceptions, 
and  more  prone  to  abstract  thought  and  quiet  reflei:^tion, 
than  the  Latin  peoples,  especially  the  ItahansJ  This 
innate  diiference  is  not  without  its  eflfect  in  producing  *n 
the  southern  races  a  gi*eater  satisfaction  with  a  ritual  that 
strikes  the  senses  ;  and  this  same  pecuharity  is  asFociat^d 
with  an  artistic  impulse  and  skill.     Yet  these  are  not  the 


'  This  difference  ia  portrayetl  in  &  apirited  way  by  Twa«. 
Vtthtrtand*^  pp.  SI  wq.^  54. 
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excluaive  posst^ssion  ol  any  single  branch  nf  tho  liuiuan 
family.  The  Teutonic  nm^  liiis^  likewise,  givon  evitlenoe 
uf  its  capacity  for  the  highest  acltitivements  in  art,  aa 
well  iis  for  the  api)reciati<jn  and  enjoyment  of  its  noblest 
prxhuts.  Itiiliiin  [(uinting  antl  Hriilptnre  were  tlu.*  cre- 
Htion  of  tlie  Renaissance;  and  the  Art  of  the  Renaissiince 
was  largely  pagan.  With  the  revival  of  CnthoIiuiHin  Avi 
'h'clined.  In  the  Netherlands  there  appeared  a  new  and 
urigiiiiil  development  of  Art;  and  in  Holland,  with  its 
monotonous  sceneiy  and  cloudy  skies  —  a  country  in 
which  Protestantism  reigned — there  arose  a  school  nf 
painters,  among  whom  is  found  one  of  the  most  original 
and  impressive  of  all  artists,  Rembrandt. 

The  most  important  topic  connected  with  the  present 
discussion  remains  to  be  considered.  It  is  the  bearing  of 
the  Reformation  on  religion.  Religion  is  essential  to 
the  permanence  and  ]>rogress  of  civilization,  not  only  aa 
ailording  motives  for  the  restraint  of  human  passions  ami 
the  coantemction  of  selfishness,  but  as  indispensable  to 
the  healthful  and  fruitful  exertion  of  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties, '^  When  the  religion  of  a  people  is  destroyed/' 
wntes  De  Tocqueville,  "  doubt  gets  hold  of  the  liigher 
powers  of  the  intellect,  and  half  paralyzes  ail  the  othei's. 
Every  nuin  accustoms  himself  to  have  only  confused  and 
changing  notions  on  the  subjects  most  interesting  to  his 
fellow-creatures  and  himself.'*  "  Such  a  condition  cannot 
but  enervate  the  soul,  relax  the  springs  of  the  will,  and 
prepare  a  people  for  servitude."  *'  I  am  inclbied  to  think 
tliat  if  faith  be  wanting  in  man,  he  must  be  subj<_'ct ;  and 
if  he  be  free,  he  must  believe."  *  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  right  which  Protest^mtiam  give-s  to  the  individual 
with  regard  to  his  religions  belief,  should  be  thought  by 
some  to  put  the  interests  of  religion  in  peril.  But  this 
right  is,  in  another  aspect,  also  a  duty  ;  this  freedom  im- 
posea  a  responsibility ;  and  in  relegating  religion  more  to 

1  Jhrnocracg  im  Amtriea^  ii.  94. 
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the  individual,  Protestantism  doea  not  call  in  ijuestioo 
the  validity  of  religious  feelings  and  obligations.  Prot- 
estantism fosters  a  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  but  a  religion 
which,  like  Christianity,  relics  upon  persuasion^  and 
api^eaLs  to  tiie  reason  and  conscience,  is  in  the  long  run 
profited  by  the  full  investigation  of  its  claims  and  doc- 
tlineg,  whatever  temportuy  evils  may  arise  from  tlie  per- 
verse or  supei-ficial  application  of  the  understanding  tc 
questions  in  tlie  solution  of  which  moral  and  religious 
feeling  must  bear  a  part.  A  brief  historical  review  will 
show  that  the  Reformation  is  not  responsible  for  tenden- 
cies to  scepticism  and  unbelief  which  have  revealed 
themselves  in  modern  society.  These  tendencies  dis- 
covered  themselves  before  Protestantism  appeared.  The 
Eemiissance  in  Italy  was  sceptical  in  its  spirit,  Pompo- 
natius  expressed  the  opinion  that  Christianity,  like  other 
religions  which  had  preceded  it,  had  passed  through  the 
periods  of  youth  and  maturity  and  had  arrived  at  the 
stage  of  obfsolescence  and  decay.  Marsilius  Ficinus  saw 
no  help  for  religion  for  the  time  and  until  God  should 
appear  by  some  miniculous  manifestation,  save  in  the 
bolstering  aid  of  philosophy  and  from  the  tenets  of  Pla- 
tonism.^  This  infidelity  sprang  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  partly  as  a  reaction  against 
superstitious  doctrines  and  practices  which  the  Church 
countenanced,  partly  from  the  Epicurean  lives  of  ecclesi- 
astics and  the  worldliness  which  had  corrupted  the  piety 
of  the  official  guardians  of  religion.  Independently  of 
these  negative  influences,  however,  there  had  come  a 
time  when  reason,  conscious  of  itself  and  of  its  mature 
Btrength,  rose  up  to  scrutinize  the  traditions  which  it  had 
accepted  \vithout  a  question,  and  to  test  the  foundaliona 
on  which  faith  had  rested.  Such  an  epoch  occurs  in  the 
history  of  other  religions.  Had  practical  religion  existed 
bi  greater  power,  this  natural  crisis  and  period  of  tranai 

1  Neiiid«r,  Wmensch^/ti,  Alfhandl  p.  919. 
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felon  miglit  liiive  been  safely  passed,  and  tlie  reault  would 
have  been  at  once  a  more  enlightened  and  a  more  assured 
faith,  Protestanttsin,  with  the  warm  n'lij^nous  life  wh'wh 
attended  it«  rise,  did  uetiially  iiitfrnost'  an  I'UVctiial  har- 
rier to  the  api-ead  of  infidelity,  and  for  tlir  time  sraotli- 
ered  its  germ  a.  But  the  latent  tendrm-ies  to  wliieli  we 
have  adverted  re-appeared,  antl,  after  thtf  title  of  religious 
earnestness  in  which  the  Reformation  began  had  sub- 
sided ;  after  practical  religion  was  lost,  in  a  measnre,  in 
the  turmoil  of  theological  controversy,  and  by  the  de- 
moralizing eifect  of  long  and  Siinguinary  wars,  these 
tendencies  had  full  play,  ^foreover,  Pn*ti  stantism  was 
guilty  of  a  degi-ee  of  unfaithfulness  to  one  of  its  own  car- 
dinal principles.  The  rigid  enforcement  of  dogmatii: 
conformity,  in  connection  with  punctilious  tests  of  ortho- 
doxy, within  the  several  Protestant  commumons,  was  fell 
to  be  at  variance  witli  the  Protestant  principle  of  liberty. 
Among  the  adhi^rents  of  tlu^  Reformation  a  new  schrlas- 
ticism  arose.  A  new  yoke  wiis  imposed,  hardly^  less  o;ier- 
oua  than  that  which  the  Reformation  had  cast  oil.  Hence 
there  ensued  a  revolt,  an  extensive  reaction,  in  behalf  of 
this  negative  principle  of  op|3osition  to  human  authority 
in  religious  concerns.  Such  a  reaction,  in  the  abaenoe  of 
an  adequate  check,  was  pushed  to  an  extreme  ;  so  that 
the  positive,  or  religious  element  of  Protestiintiam  was 
sacrificed.  The  cause  of  liberty  of  thought  became  f  ien- 
tified  with  doubt  or  disbelief.  Modem  imbijlief  first 
t(X)k  the  form  of  Deism,  which  spread  in  Europe  until  it 
became  the  fasluonable  religion  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  England,  the  wearisome  conflict  of  theological 
parties  impelled  some  to  eacplore  for  a  fundamental  re- 
ligion undrTlying  these  differences,  for  a  creed  which  Wiis 
held  by  all  in  common.  This  contributed  to  the  ri&e  of 
Free-thinking,  or  Deism,  of  which  I^ord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  was  the  firat  advocate  of  distinction.  It  found 
the  most  congenial   home  in   France,  whence  it  spread 
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their  opinions  as  well  as  their  mannt^rs  and  fashions 
Tlie  creed  uf  Deism  wha  an  heirloom  from  Christianity. 
T!ie  sense  of  the  snpernatunil,  weakened  though  it  was, 
alilt  suHtaineil  tlie  belief  in  a  personal  Gail,  however  lie 
might  bo  set  a  distance  from  men.  Pantheism  was  a  sec- 
cind  legitimate  step  in  the  siime  path.  It  is  the  denial  ol 
the  snpernatura!  altogetlier  ;  it  merges  the  Creator  in  the 
creation,  or  rather  in  nature,  which  is  considered  the 
manifestation  of  an  impersonal  force  or  hiw.  These 
ty]3e3  of  nnhelief  affeetf^d  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
nations  ahke.  But  France,  Catholic  Fnmce,  was  the 
prineii>al  centre  of  scepticism  in  the  last  century.  Even 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.,  Mersenne,  the  friend  of  Des 
Ciirtes,  Said  that  there  were  fifty  thonsand  Atheists  in 
Paris.  It  was  doubtless  an  exaggerated  statement ;  yet 
tlie  number  of  the  neutral  class,  which  accepted  neither 
Catholicism  nor  Prott^stantism,  was  large  ;  and  this  chisa 
either  denied  or  doubted  the  truth  of  Revelation.^  Deism, 
and  finally  Materialism  and  Atheism,  became  the  creed  of 
the  philosophers  and  of  the  educated  chiss.  When  the 
great  Revolution  bui'st  forth,  there  was  no  principle  of 
religion  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  chasten  and  direct 
the  passions  which  had  been  excited  to  fury  by  a  long 
course  of  misgovernraent  and  oppression.  The  persecu- 
tion of  the  Janaenists  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Huguenots, 
had  deprived  France  of  a  moral  force  which  might  have 
fl3iV4'd  it  from  unspeakable  eidamities.  At  the  present 
day  the  religious  scepticism  of  the  educated  classes  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France  is  a  notorious  fact.  History 
demonstrates  that  the  principle  of  autliority,  as  it  is 
mainbiined  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  constitutes  no  safe- 
guard agjunst  infidelity  and  iiTeligion.     On  tlie  contrary 

*  Raiiite  Beuve  i«iiy»  of  the  reign  of  L<»uis  XIV.,  that  it  woa  "mmed'*  by 
lnfi«li.lily;  **  I^  rt-^;ne  tie  Louis  XIV.  en  est  comme  minc^."  Port  Roj/al,  •ii.  937 
Bayte's  Dictionary  appeared  m  1697;  and  this  may  be  oonaidnred  a  landiivl 
ID  tbe  development  of  ficeptietsm. 
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the  attempt  to  exert  an  uudue  ccnti-ol  over  reason  and 
conscience,  tends  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  which  ia 
liable  not  only  to  reject  the  yoke  that  is  sought  to  be  im- 
['()3tMl,  but  witli  it,  also,  the  verities  of  religiun.  The 
spectacle  of  superstitious  beliefs  and  customs,  retained  in 
an  enlightened  era^  has  a  like  effect.  Neither  Prutes- 
l;intij?ni  nor  Catholicism  can  afford  an  absolute  guarantee 
against  the  incoming  and  spread  of  unbelief.  But  as  far 
•A6  phenomena  of  this  sort  can  be  traced  to  Proteatantism, 
it  is  to  a  Protestantism  which  is  disloyal  to  its  own  prin- 
ciples. Experience  proves  that  coereion  is  not  adapted 
ti)  procure  conviction.  No  sounder  wisdom^  resj>ecting 
the  treatment  of  dissent,  has  ever  been  discovered  than 
tliat  of  Gamaliel :  "  Refrain  from  these  men  and  let  them 
alone  ;  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men»  it  ml] 
come  to  nought.'' 

German  Rationahsm  has  assumed  two  forms,  a  critical 
and  a  pIiilosophicaL  On  the  one  hand,  in  a  movement 
that  began  with  the  Arminian  scholars  of  Holland,  but 
which  dates  in  Germftny  from  the  theologian  Semler, 
there  has  appeared  an  activity  in  Biblical  and  historical 
criticism  without  a  parallel.  Inquirie-9  of  this  naturr, 
which  have  to  do  with  the  origin  of  the  several  books  rtf 
the  Bible,  their  date  and  antliorship,  and  their  true  in- 
terpretation, with  the  history  of  the  canon,  and  mth  tlie 
latiire  of  Inspiration,  and  of  the  authority  conferred  by 
it,  are  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  are 
i^ven  required  by  its  principles.  Ecclesiastical  tradition 
cannot  be  blindly  acce]>tedj  but  nmst  be  subjected  to  cx- 
iimination.  Luther  set  the  example  of  such  criticism  in  the 
judgments — whatever  exceptions  maybe  justly  taken  to 
ll:eir  soundness  —  which  he  piissed  upon  canonical  book.*, 
ari  in  his  commenta  upon  various  portions  of  Scripture; 
althnngh,  at  the  sjime  time,  liis  mind  wjw  imbued  with  the 
dt*epest  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God,  Tlie  investiga- 
*'4onft  of  Genn.»n  scholar«hi)»  f^r  tlie  'ast  century,  whntevei 
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amount  of  error  and  groiuidless  hypothesis  may  have  been 
:ncid«ntul  to  them,  have  added  vastly  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  and  of  Christian  antiquity.  In  the  philo- 
Bophieal  direction,  RationaHsm  was  at  first  Deistic  ;  it 
adopted  for  its  creed  the  three  facts  of  God,  free-will,  ajid 
iinntortality,  wliicn  Kant  derived  from  the  practical  rea- 
son. In  the  successors  of  Kant,  the  inOuenct*  of  Spiiiozi* 
Wiis  mingled  with  thai  of  the  philosopher  of  Kiiuigsberg, 
Pantheistic  speculatiou  supplanted  Deism,  and  gave  rise 
in  a  new  phase  in  Biblical  and  historical  criticism.  Eich 
liorn  and  Paulns  were  succeeded  by  Strauss  and  Baur. 
lu  the  field  of  philosophy,  the  school  of  materialism  has 
also  had  its  adherents.  It  is  far  from  being  true  that 
(IcrnKm  science  has  been  uniforndy  allied  to  scepticism 
and  iinhelief.  In  Schleiermacher,  deep  religious  feeling 
ap[>ej»red  in  union  with  the  liigliest  degree  of  critical  and 
philosopliical  ivcumen.  He  communicated  an  impulse  to 
many  who  dissent  from  his  opinions.  Through  him  there 
lias  arisen  a  great  body  of  scholars,  who  respect  the  i^laims 
botli  of  science  and  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  have  ua- 
dertaken,  in  a  free  and  unbiased  spirit^  winch  Protestant- 
ism demands,  to  explore  the  past  and  to  investigate  the 
documents  of  the  Christian  faith,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  recognized  the  indestnictible  foundations  of 
religion,  which  are  laid  in  the  intuitions  and  necessities  of 
the  soul,  and  in  the  facts  of  history.  The  origin  of  Ra- 
tioiudism,  and  its  relation  to  the  Reformation,  have  been 
thus  described  by  Neamler :  **  The  first  living  develop- 
ment of  Protestantism  was  succeeded,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  by  a  stagnntinn.  The  Catholic 
Church  lay  benumbed  in  its  external  ecclesiasticism  ;  the 
Protestant  in  ita  one-side.d  engrossment  in  doctrinal  ab- 
Btractions.  Since  the  ruling  form  nf  diK'trinr  was  stiffly 
lic^ld,  in  opposition  to  all  free  di-vi^lopmi-nt^  such  as  the 
principle  of  Protestantism  demamls,  riMctions  of  thiji 
iriginal  priiu-iple  were  called  forth  in  the  Lutheran  ai'd 
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Reformed  Churdies.  Tliie  reactioDBiy  tendency,  in  the 
form  of  an  emancipation  from  a  dogmatic  yoke,  was  car* 
ried,  in  the  eighteenth  centary,  far  beyond  its  original 
aim.  The  reformatory  movement,  being  negative,  be- 
came revolutionary.  With  this  there  %vas  connected  a 
new  epoch  in  the  general  progress  of  nations.  The 
culture  which  had  gi*own  up  under  the  rule  of  the  Church, 
sought  to  make  itself  independent.  Reason^  stri^nug  after 
emiincipation  from  the  thraldom  in  which  it  had  been 
held  by  the  despotical  power  of  the  Church,  revolted  ; 
and  Christian  doctrine  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  new 
conflict  with  this  opposing  element;  but,  inasmuch  as 
Clu-istian  doctrine  was  possessed  of  a  more  powerful 
principle,  it  could  succe^ully  withstand  the  danger. 
The  conflict  served  to  purify  it  from  the  disturbing  ad- 
mixture of  human  elements,  and  to  bring  to  view  tlie 
harmony  of  everj^thing  purely  human  with  that  which 
is  divine.  Thus  there  arose,  especially  in  Germany,  a 
period,  which  began  with  Sender,  of  the  breaking  up  of 
previous  beliefs  ;  but  this  critical  process  was  a  silting  and 
a  preparation  for  a  new  creation,  which  emanated  pre- 
donainantly  from  Schleiermacher.  This,  also,  could  de- 
velop  itself  only  in  a  renewed  conflict  with  Rationalism : 
and  ill  tliis  conflict  we  at  the  present  time  are  engaged."  ^ 
The  multiplying  of  sects  under  Protestantism  has  fre- 
quently formed  the  matter  of  a  grave  objection  to  it.  In 
the  first  generation  of  the  Reformers,  the  hope  of  a  res- 
toration of  ecclesiastical  unity,  by  means  of  a  genenil 
council,  was  not  given  up.  For  a  considerable  period, 
Protestants  aimed  to  reform  the  national  churches,  with 
the  aim  and  expectation  of  preserving  their  integrity. 
The  design  was  to  abolish  abuses  and  to  reconstitute  the 
creed,  polity,  and  ritual,  ui  conformity  with  their  own 
*jdeas.  But  m  some  countries  —  in  France,  for  example 
—  they  found  themselves  in  a  minority,  and  unable  to  ar- 
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compliali  thoii*  end.  Libei-ty  for  them  to  exist,  and  ma- 
%\iii\  tok'nituin  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  th€ 
eundeied  Chmvli,  wiis  the  most  that  could  be  h<»pod  for 
But  ill  Prutcstiint  tnuntries,  divisions  arose  which  proved 
infcoimiluble.  Thus  in  England^  the  difftirL-noe  as  tc 
the  form  whiuli  the  Uk'funn;ition  ought  to  tiike,  separated 
Protestoiits  inlo  two  ujiposing  f^iuijKi.  Then  other  paities 
<»|.peared^  who  were  L*onvincL*d  uf  tlie  unrighteousness  or 
uiipulicy  of  estjiblishmentsj  whatever  might  be  the  oc- 
ck'siiusticul  i^ystem  which  it  was  proposed  to  render 
national  by  a  connection  with  the  SUite,  Sects  have 
nudtiplied  in  Priitrntant  conntriea  in  a  manner  which  the 
early  Reforiiiei^  did  not  anticipate,  f^ii  this  subject  of 
denominational  or  sectiU'ian  divisions,  it  may  be  said  with 
tntth,  that  disunion  of  this  sort  is  better  tlian  a  lea.dcn 
uniformity,  the  efffct  of  blind  obedience  to  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  of  the  stagnation  of  religious  thought,  or  of  coer- 
cion. Disagreement  in  opinion  is  a  penalty  of  intellect- 
ual activity,  to  which  it  is  well  to  submit  where  tlie 
alternative  is  either  of  the  evils  just  mentioned.  It  may 
also  be  said  with  truth,  that  within  the  pale  of  the 
Cliureh  of  Rome  there  have  been  couilicts  of  parties  and 
a  wrangling  of  disjmtants,  whieh  are  scarcely  less  con- 
spicuous than  the  like  phenrjonna  on  the  Proteshmt  side- 
The  vehement  and  prolonged  warfare  of  dogmatic  schools* 
III  id  of  i-eligious  orders,  of  Scotists  and  Thomists,  of  Jan- 
tienists  and  Jesuits,  of  Dominicans  and  Molinists,  make 
the  annals  of  Catholicism  resound  with  the  din  of  contro- 
/rrsy.  That  these  debates,  often  pushed  to  tlie  pomt  of 
iiijjjry  contention,  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
jIi  Christian  piety,  will  not  be  questioned.  At  tiie  same 
ume,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  Protestant  faith  has 
been  weakened  within  Protestant  lands,  and  in  the  prea- 
^ncQ  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  the  heuthen  nations*  by 
the  manifestations  of  a  sectarian  spirit,  and  by  the  ven 
existence  of  so  many  diverse,  and  oftt^u  anLagonl -tic,  d«v 
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nominatkjiis.  The  first  great  conflict  between  the  Luther* 
ana  and  the  Z\i^inglian3»  operated  to  retard  the  progreas 
r^f  the  Refoi'ni:iti<m,  The  impression  was  niado^  espe- 
eiuUy  n]>nii  tiiiiid  and  cautious  minda,  that  no  cevtauity 
with  regard  to  religions  truth  could  be  attained,  if  Ihe 
aiitharity  of  the  Churcli  of  Rome  were  discarded.  Aa 
other  divisions  followed,  and  in  some  cases,  an  minoi 
questions  of  doetriue^  which  yet  were  made  the  occasion 
of  new  eedesijistie^il  orgjinizatious,  tliis  argument  of  the 
adversaries  of  Protestantism  was  urged  with  an  increased 
effect.  The  "  variations  of  Protestants  "  were  depict^nl 
in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire  the  feeling,  that  to  renounce 
the  old  Church  was  to  embark  on  a  tempestnous  sea,  with 
no  star  to  guide  one's  path.  Wlien  we  consider,  from  a 
historic  point  of  view,  the  sectarian  divisions  of  Protes- 
tantism, we  find  that  they  arose  generally  from  the  spirit 
of  intolerance,  and  the  spirit  of  faction ;  two  tempei*s  of 
feeling  which  have  an  identical  root,  since  both  grow  out 
of  a  disposition  to  push  to  an  extreme,  even  to  the  point 
of  exclusion  and  separation,  religious  opinions  which  may 
bo  the  property  of  an  individual  or  of  a  chiss,  hut  are  not 
fundamental  to  the  Christian  faith.  Protestsmts,  having 
rejected  the  external  criteria  of  a  true  Church,  on  which 
Roman  Cathohcs  insist,  have  Bometimes  hastily  inferri'd 
a  moral  right  on  tlie  part  of  any  number  of  Christians 
to  found  new  Church  associations  at  tlieir  pleasure.  This 
has  actually  been  done,  with  little  insight  into  the  design 
of  the  visible  Church  and  into  its  nature  as  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  Church  invisible.  Coupled  with  this  pro- 
oensity  to  divide  and  to  establish  new  conTmiminns,  there 
has  appeared  a  tendency  to  overlook  the  proper  function 
of  the  Church,  and  to  stretch  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sev- 
eral bodies  thus  furmed  over  tlie  individuals  who  belong  to 
them,  in  mattei-s  both  of  opinion  and  practice,  to  an  ex- 
tent not  warranted  by  the  principles  of  Christianity 
Protestiuitisin  h;is  sometimes  given  rise  to  au  ecclesiasti 
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cal  lyraniiy  as  anjastifiable  as  that  which  is  charged  upon 
Rome.     In  some  cases,  the  rights  of  the  indiviihial  count 

fur  littk'  figdiiiat  the  claims*  or  even  the  whims  of  the 
particuhir  rehgious  community  in  which  he  is  enrolled, 
nnd  to  which  he  pays  ahcgiance.  But  within  the  bosom 
o(  the  Protestant  bodies  there  are  constantly  at  work, 
with  a  growing  etBciency,  forces  adverse  to  schism  and 
separatiuii,  and  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  a  Cliriistian 
unity,  which,  springing  out  of  comtnon  convictions  with 
regard  to  essentiiU  truths  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
charity,  shall  soften  the  antagonism  of  sects,  and  diminish, 
if  not  obliterate,  their  points  of  diversity.  Tliis  neuical 
tendency  seems  prophetic  of  a  new  stiige  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Protestantism,  when  freedom  and  union^  liberty 
and  order,  shall  be  found  compatible.^ 

^  In  the  Gi>t  H(re  of  the  KeronnnlioD,  Pmte^anta  were  not  in  a  situation  (o 
psiablitih  niiHjiioii*  among  ihe  heathen^  Apart  from  other  circuniManceii,  the 
diftumioa  of  the  »ea  wit$  iu  the  haads  of  the  CaChuHc  powers.  In  iliu  »eYeii- 
tc«nth  century,  for  a  long  time,  PrutesLaiits  were  toa  busy  in  tlcfeudiiig  thetr 
faith,  in  Europe,  to  think  of  enterpriser  abroad.  But  the  English  settlements  in 
New  England  hai!  for  a  part  of  tlieir  design  the  conrersioii  of  the  In^lians.  The 
Hwme  of  John  Eliot  haa  a  high  place  in  missionary  bioijraphy.  The  Dutch, 
ill  the  seventeenth  century,  did  much  missionary  work  amonj^  their  ^ttlemdni* 
in  ihe  East;  sfimetimea  in  a  too  sectairian  spirit  and  with  too  preat  a  desire  to 
swull  the  uomber  of  nominal  adherents.  Cromwell  formed  u  sL'hcmo  for  a 
•HHtety  for  the  ilifru<ion  of  Protegtant  Cliriatiaoity  over  the  globe.  In  the  last 
icnturj'  and  in  the  present,  Protestant  misaiona  have  been  prosecuted  by  differ- 
ent religious  bodies  with  zeal  and  fiuccee>9.  The  Catholic  counter-reformatioii 
WMJ*  attended  with  great  exerttuna  for  the  propiigation  of  the  Catholic  faith 
among  the  heathen.  The  Orders  were  especially  prominent  m  thl  work.  In 
South  America  and  Mexico,  in  India,  China,  and  Jnpan,,  their  cfTorta  were  un- 
tiring. The  record  of  Jeauil  mistiiona  among  the  North  American  ladiaaB  pr^ 
fientft  examples  of  i^elf-denying  fortitude  almoist  without  a  parallct.  (See 
Piirkman'fl  adlininible  work,  The  Jesuits  in  North  Ainericn,)  In  the  Eajtt. 
Xavier  laljored  with  nn  irresistible  earnestness*  His  career  (1542-1552)  wa* 
remarkable.  Multitudes  of  the  heathen  conaeutcJ  to  receive  bapti-m  at  hia 
bands,  Nobili  in  Tiiditf,  Kicci  in  China,  and  other  missionaries  followcfi  his 
example.  Tlie  Conn/ref/atio  de  projmt/<tHtla  Jiilr  was  enlablished  in  1622.  But 
*he  fttigiouB  Orders  full  into  conflict  with  one  another.  The  excessive  acrom- 
mtHlotion  of  the  Je.«uit»  to  heathen  custoiiia  waa  strnily  resisted  by  the  Fran- 
cjscanfl  and  Dominicanfl,  and  finally  condemned  at  R^nne.  In  Japan,  the  Jeauita 
rendered  tlipraBelves  politically  obiioxiotis,  and  were  driven  out.  The  penn» 
lent  reaultt  of  thf  Uomaii  Catholic  mission!!  since  the  Uefoniiutiou,  conside-in| 
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rt  is  a  distinctive  characteriatic  of  Protestantism » that 
it  does  not  aaaume  to  be  unerring  in  its  interpretations  of 
divine  revelation,  or  in  its  understanding  of  Christian 
ethics.  Much  less  does  it  pretend  that  its  disciples  are 
impeccable  in  practiail  conduct.  This  capacity  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress  leaves  the  Protestant  free, 
while  adhering  to  the  essential  principles  of  the  Reformat 
tion,  to  criticise  the  doings  of  those  in  past  times  who 
have  professed  them,  to  modify  their  opinions  on  points 
where  they  are  seen  to  have  been  erroneous,  and  to  ad- 
vance in  a  hopeful  spirit  towards  a  future  in  which  relig* 
ioua  truth  shall  be  seen  in  a  clearer  light,  and  be  more 
cansistently  applied  in  the  lives  of  men. 

The  true  relation  of  Christianity  to  culture,  Protestant- 
ism, despite  many  inconsistencies  and  errors,  has  not  failed 
to  discern.  ChriBtlanity  was  the  religion  of  humanity  in 
every  just  sense  of  the  term.  It  not  only  abolished  all 
national  antipathies  ;  broke  down  the  wall  of  partition 
btjtween  Jew  and  Gentile,  which  had  been  necessary  in 
the  planting  of  true  religion  :  it  obliterated,  also»  the  line 
of  separation  between  reHgion  and  the  varied  activities  and 
provinces  of  human  life.  Rules  gave  way  to  principles  ; 
the  letter  of  commandments  to  the  spirit  of  a  new  life. 
The  disciple  was  not  to  avoid  the  world,  but  only  the 
evil  in  iU  Religion  was  not  to  be  somethhig  apart,  but 
rather  a  leaven  to  perme-ate  all  things.  St  Paul  took  up 
phrases  of  heathen  poets  and  Stoic  philosophers,  and  gave 
them  a  new  setting-  Christianity  was  to  assimiliite  every- 
thing not  alien  to  its  own  essence.  It  came  not  to  trample 
on  any  genuine  products  of  the  human  mind  or  expres- 
sions of  human  nature^  in  literature,  art,  or  social  life,  but 


Ihl  number  ol  their  nomiattl  conveitis,  are  not  such  as  to  inspira  oonlldeaca  in 
th«  netbodfl  in  which  they  were  pro^ecut^d.  ]tavler  deacribMtha  ootUM  lu  took 
—  bow,  for  example,  he  made  Christi&ni  of  ten  thouseiid  In  a  month.  See  H. 
J.  Coleridge,  Li/e  and  Lettert  cf  8L  FromeSt  Xavitr  (1879),  I.  S80.  On  thr 
Catholic  misuons,  eee  Ronk^  Hittoty  vf  the  Pept*,  ii.  503.  Gieseler,  tr*  i  9 
•biii.f  ei;  IT.  ii.  i,  c  k. 
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to  purify  tbciu  fill  and  to  reveaJ  their  ooimecfcioii  with  the 
mipHMno  ctid  of  iiiiiifs  being.  All  this  is  compmed  in 
till*  nMli/.atiuii  uf  the  kitigdum  of  God  on  eartk.  It  in- 
Vfjlv4'n  tiin  jKM'ftutlon  of  huiii:iti  imtui'ts  on  all  aides.  Thtia 
('liriiiliaiiity  camo  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfiU ;  oat 
nitTijly  to  carry  out  law  to  its  ultimate  statement,  but  to 
jjivo  full  i*flftHit  to  «v«ry  aspimtiou  and  tendency  proper  to 
limn.  lt<t  law  of  sclf-denLal  Wius  not  a  rule  of  aBoeticisni, 
but  of  rational  HC'If-coiiinil. 

'J'Un  cc>ri'U[itiou  of  auciout  ttociety,  spreading  its  infec- 
tion within  tliL*  Chiirdt,  in  connection  with  judaical  idciaa 
of  I  ho  m^|uinilL^iit't«<  of  rL4igion  and  of  religious  persona,  pro- 
diKH'd  liHtH'ticiHiu.  A  new  wall  was  erected  between 
thiiigB  wicrtHl  and  secular,  between  priest  iind  layman,  be* 
twt*on  n^ligion  and  human  life.  The  ascetic  would  e&* 
capo  from  the  contamination  of  evil  by  abjuring  even  in- 
nooont  gratifications.  Ilis  remedy  is  to  stunt  and  dwarf 
hin  natari'.  Ho  attaches  a  stigma  to  relations  and  em- 
ploytnonls  into  which  Iho  bulk  of  mankind  must  enter, 
8nch  wuH  Lho  error  of  the  Middle  Ages* 

Protestantism  cast  away  this  error.  It  was  a  religion 
t>f  tho  spirit  and  of  liberty.  Lutlier  advised  monks  and 
niinn  to  marry,  U»  en'^uj'^o  in  useful  employments,  to  get 
from  lifo  all  rejLHoiiable  [ileasin-es,  and  to  do  good  in  a 
practieiil  way.  Retigion  is  not  to  divorce  itself  from 
i»ei(Mict>,  art,  industry,  recreation,  from  anything  that  pro- 
mnim  thti  welMK'iug  of  man  on  earth  ;  but  religion  is  to 
•euvtMi  all  with  a  higher  consecration.  This  is  the  real 
ereod  of  Pnnestiiiitisni,  It  does  not  hold  to  a  Hebraic 
iHolatioii  of  the  i*6ligion3  element,  nor  to  a  pagan  aelf-in- 
dulgeiie**.  It  steers  midway  between  the  false  extremes 
of  liit*nse  and  nsceticism.  There  are  popular  writers  at 
the  pn\Heni  day  wlio  openly  contend  for  the  absolute  oon- 
ln*l  of  impulse,  or  for  a  surrender  to  nature,  such  aa 
characterized  the  Greeks  of  oId»  but  which  brought  mbi 
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apon  Greek  civilization.  They  feel  the  error  of  asceti- 
3isni  so  strongly  as  almost  to  loathe  the  Middle  Ages.^ 
These  writers  strangely  overlook  the  place  of  self-denial 
in  a  world  where  evil  has  so  great  a  sway  ;  and  they 
strangely  forget  that  the  antique  cultui*e,  with  all  its 
beautiful  products,  underwent  a  terrible  shipwreck.  The 
problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  religion  and  culture,  and 
of  the  harmonizing  of  the  proper  claims  of  this  life  and 
of  the  life  to  come,  is  one  for  the  solution  of  which  Prot* 
estantism  has  the  key. 

1  8«e  the  writingi  of  r&ui6»  ^ 
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A  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE.* 

U  ''9.  Union  of  Aragon  and  Castile  nnder  Ferdinand  V  (the  Cathobc) 

and  Isabella.     (Conquest  of  Granada,  1492.) 
1480.  Establishment  of  the  Spanish  Inqnisition. 

1483.  Birth  of  Luther,  November  10. 

1484.  Birth  of  Zwingle,  January  1. 

1 485.  Accession  of  Henry  Y IL  (the  House  of  Tador),  in  England 

end  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

1491.  Birth  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 

1492.  Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 

1493.  Accession  of  Maximilian  I.  as  Emperor. 

1494.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.     Conquest  of  Naples  by  the 

French.    Beginning  of  the  Wars  of  Italy. 

1495.  Naples  reconquered  by  Ferdinand  II.    Diet  of  Worms:  estab- 

lishment of  the  Imperial  Chamber. 

1497.  Birth  of  Mclanethon,  February  G.     Vasco  da  Gama  doubles 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  sails  to  India. 

1498.  Death  of  Savonarola,  May  23. 

1500.  Birth  of  Charles  V.,  February  24. 

1501.  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  V.  (the  Catholic),  conquer  and 

divide  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     Contest  between  them. 

1502.  Tlie  University  of  Wittenberg  is  founded. 

1503.  Louis  XU.  fmally  deprived  of  Naples.     Erasmus  publishes  the 

"  Manual  of  a  Cliri.«<tian  Soldier."     Death  of  Pope  Alexander 
VI. ;  accession  of  .fulius  II. 

1504.  Death  of  Isabella  of  Castile.  She  is  succeeded  by  her  daughter 

Joanna,  with  her  husband  Philip  I.  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

1505.  Peace  between  France  and  Spain;  the  kingdom  of  Naples  if 

left  wholly  to  Spain.     Luther  enters  a  monastery  at  Erfurt, 
August  17. 

^  In  pre^ring  this  Table,  much  aid  haa  been  derived  from  the  TaVIen  of 
Chtonoloffy  in  Albcri's  editio"  of  the  Rrlazi-'tti  dtyU  AmbateiaUm  Vmtm 
'Appoidiee),  1868. 
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t50€.  lX'.ilb  or  l*hirii>  I.  Joanna  bocoiiufr  (lutucntcil.  Cliarlcis  T.  sue 
cceiU  tlicin  (in  lii*  ininorlty),  Julius  I.  begini  St,  Peter'f 
Cljunh.  He  CAtonds  the  pnpftl  doininion  over  Penigia  and 
Bologna.    Accession  of  Sigij^muml  I.  hi  Puland. 

1J»>S.  I^iiguc  of  Cambniy  ngaiiist  Venice,  formed  by  Julius  IL,  Fex^ 
dinand  V.,  I^uis  XII.,  and  Masluiilian  L  Luther  b  madt 
a  iirafcx-sr.r  at  Wittenberg, 

iiitb,  Accosslon  of  llonry  VIII.  in  England.  His  mairUge  witb 
Cuthnrinc  of  Ara'^un.  Jitnc  29,  Ijiitber  \a  ordained  a  prieof, 
May  2.     Birth  of  Calvin,  July  10. 

t&lO.  Conquest  of  Goa  on  the  coast  of  Malabar;  foundation  of  Por- 
tiigufse  fjowcr  iu  ibc  Kast.  Julius  11.  unites  with  Venice  to 
drive  tlic  French  out  of  Italy.     Luther  visits  Bonie. 

UU.  Ferdinarid  V.  and  Henry  VI IL  join  the  Holy  League,  osteii- 
•ibly  for  the  ppotection  of  the  Churdi. 

I5r2.  Maxiutilian  joins  th«  Holy  League.  Ma^ximiUan  of  Sforza 
jjlated  on  the  Ducal  throne  of  Milan,  fi^in  which  the  French 
ail!  lixpitllud.     The  Latcran  Council  (5th)  opens.  May  3. 

1 51 3.  Death  of  Julius  H.,  February  24.  Accession  of  Leo  X.,  Maruh 
11.  Death  of  James  IV.  «if  Scotland,  Accesdon  of  James 
V. 

)514.  Rcuehlin*8  conflict  with  the  Dominicans. 

1515.  Death  of  Louis  XII.;  accessiun  of  Francis  L  He  sets  out  to 
reconquer  Milan.  Battle  of  Mariguano,  September  13. 
Abulishment  of  tlif  IV4;^iuatic  Sanction. 

15HJ.  Death  of  FL-nlinainl  V.,  January  23.  Charles  of  Austria  be- 
comes monarch  of  all  Spain  and  its  dcpendenciPR.  Peace 
tonelutk'd  bL'tweon  France,  Spain,  and  Austria.  Deatli  of 
Ladislaust  king  of  Himjjary  and  Bohemia;  succeeded  by 
Loidfl  H.  Zwingle  a  preacher  in  Einsiedcln.  Erasmua 
publishcis  hiis  Now  Testiiinent,  "  Epistolie  Obsi'uroruuj  Viro- 
ru.n." 

1^17.  Luthi'T  posts  his  Theses,  October  31. 

1518.  Luther   appc*ars    htfore    Cajetan    at    Augsburg,   OcioV>cr    ' 

?lclancthon  arrives  at  Witti-nbei-g,  Au^mt  25.  I^o  X.  pul>- 
li*hcs  a  Bull  on  Indulgences,  November  9,  Mission  of  Mil- 
tttz  into  Saxony,  December.  Zwinglc  becomes  pastor  in 
Zurich. 

1519,  Death  of  MMximilinn  L,  January  12,     Charle«,  king  of  Spain 

elected  Einpi'mr,  -hmc  28.     Disputation  at  Leipsic,  July  2-1. 
Birth  of  Catharine  ilc  Medicii  April  IS, 
kllOt  Excommunication  of   Lutlier  by  Leo  X.,  June    15.     Luther 
hums  the  bull,  December  10.    Insurrectioo  of  the  Spanish 
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Commons ;  subdued  the  next  year.  Death  of  Selim  L,  and 
accession  of  Soliman  11.  as  Sultan.  Magellan  begins  the 
first  voyage  round  the  world. 
I6S1.  Another  bull  issued  against  Luther,  January  3.  Luther 
appears  before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  April  18.  Edict  of  the 
Diet  against  him,  May  26.  Ills  abduction  to  the  Wartburg, 
April  28.  League  of  Leo  X.  and  Charles  V.  Milan  is 
wrested  from  the  French  by  Cliarlcs  V.  Accession  of  IIeni7 
Vlil.  to  the  League.  Soliman  IL  invades  Hungary  and 
takes  Belgrade,  August.  Death  of  Leo  X.,  December  1. 
Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortcz,  completed  August  13. 

1522.  Accession  of  Adrian  YL,  January  9.     Disturbances  by  Carl- 

stadt  at  Wittenberg.  Luther  leaves  the  Wartburg.  Luther's 
Answer  to  Henry  VHI.,  July  15.  Adrian's  Letter  to  the 
Diet  of  Nuremberg,  September  24.  The  Hundred  Griev- 
ances of  Germany.     Captute  of  Rhodes  by  Soliman  U. 

1523.  Gustavus  Vasa  is  proclaimed  king  of  Sweden,  June  6.     Defec- 

tion of  the  Constable  Bourbon.  Death  of  Adrian  VI.,  Sq\> 
tember  24.  Accession  of  Clement  VII.,  November  19.  Dis- 
putations at  Zurich,  January  29,  and  October  26.  Reforma- 
tion in  Livonia. 

1524.  Treaty  of  Malmoc.  End  of  the  Union  of  Calmar.   Independence 

of  Sweden.  Albert  of  Brandenburg  declares  for  the  Refor- 
mation. The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  favors  it.  Catholic  League 
signed  at  Ratisbon,  July  10.  Peasants'  War.  Quarrel  of 
Erasmus  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  Secret  alliance  of  Clement 
VTI.  and  Francis  I.     Order  of  Theatins  is  founded. 

1525.  Defeat   and   capture  of  Francis   I.   at  Pavia,    February  25. 

Frederic  I.  of  Denmark  grants  liberty  to  Protestantism. 
Mass  abolislicd  at  Zurich,  April  11.  Zwingle  publishes  his 
"  Couuuentury  on  True  and  False  Religion."  Luther's  mar- 
riage, June  18.     Death  of  the  Elector  Frederic,  May  5. 

1526.  Treaty  of  Madrid,  January  14.     Battle  of  Moliacs.    Death  of 

I^uis  II.  Ferdinand  of  Austria  becomes  kin;;  of  Bohemia 
and  Hungary.  Civil  war  in  Ilun^^ary.  League  of  Cognac,  be- 
tween Francis  I.,  Clement  VII.,  and  otluT  jwwers,  against 
the  EmiHjror,  May  22.  Recess  of  the  Diet  oi'  Spires,  August 
27.     Tlie  League  of  Torgau  is  formed. 

1527.  Capture   and  sack  of  Rome  by  the  imperial  troops.     Henry 

VIII.  seeks  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon.     Diet  of 
Wosteras :  establishment  of  the   Reformation   in   Sweden 
Visitation  of  the  Saxon  Churches. 
1538.  Reformation  begins   in    SrUland.    Martyrdom   of    Flarailtoa 
Reformation  established  in  Ik'rne. 
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1529 


.MO 


l»] 


1532. 


1533. 


1534. 


1595. 


1586. 


1587. 


S*.'Cond  Diet  of  Spires.  Protest  of  the  LulherAns.  Treatjr  ol 
Barcelooa  between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor.  Peace  of 
Cambmy.  Francis  I.  leaves  Milan  to  the  Empire.  Siege  of 
Vienna  by  Soliman  IL  Reformation  established  in  BaseL 
The  Marburg  Conference,  October  1. 

Coronation  of  Charles  V.  by  Clement  VIL  at  Bologna  Ftil- 
mary  22.  Diet  of  Augsburg  is  opened,  June  25.  Geneva 
freed  from  the  Dukes  of  Savoy.  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsn^, 
November  30, 

The  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  elected  King  of  the 
llomans,  January  5.  League  of  Smalcald,  February  17. 
llenry  VHI.  is  styled  by  the  cler*?)'  Head  of  the  Church  of 
Enjjjland,  March  22*  A  Diet  at  Spires,  September  13.  War 
of  Cappel.  Death  of  Zwingle,  October  11 »  Peace  between 
Zuriih  and  the  five  Cantons,  November  16.  Efeath  of 
Oecolanipadius,  November  23. 

Peat'c  of  Nuremberg.  Alarm  Irom  the  Turks.  Death  of  the  Elec- 
tor John,  August  15.  He  is  succeeded  by  John  Frederic. 
Farel  preaches  in  Geneva. 

Divorce  of  Henry  \'1IIT.,  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
M.irri  I'^^c  of  Hoiiry  of  Orleans  (afterwards  Henry  II.)  with 
Catharine  do  Medici,  October  28. 

Henry  VII I.  is  excommunicated  by  Clement  VII.,  March  23. 
Act  of  Supremacy  passed,  November  23.  Death  of  Clement 
VII.;  succeeded  by  Paul  HL,  October  13.  Alliance  of 
Francis  I.  with  the  Sultan.  Loyola  commences  the  organi- 
zation (jf  the  Jesuit  Order  at  Paris,  Luther's  translation  of 
the  r^ible  is  completed. 

Persc'culion  of  French  Protestants  by  Francis  I-  He  invites 
Melanctbon  to  Wa  court,  June  28.  Miinnter  taken  from  tho 
Anabapti:>ts,  June  24*  Ex|H3dition  of  Charles  V.  to  Tunis. 
Francisco  Sforza  leaves  Milan  to  Cliarles  V,  Conse<]iient 
war  between  Charles  and  Frnneis  1-  Ksiiiblishniont  of  Prot- 
estantism in  Geneva-  Calvin  publishes  his  "Institutes"  af 
Ba-^el. 

Execiilion  of  Anne  Kuleyn,  May  19.  Marriage  of  Henry  VHI. 
■with  Jane  Seymour,  May  20.  Iiiv.iftiion  of  Provence  by  the 
Imperialists,  llicir  retreat.  Death  of  Kra.siniiSj  ,ln]y  12, 
Calvin  nppeurs  in  Ci-neva*  Au;^ii8(. 

Birth  of  Edward  VI.  Death  of  Jane  Sej-niour,  October  12 
Ecelesia,stical  Supremacy  of  Henry  VHI.  declared  by  th* 
Iriiili  parliament.  Christian  IH.  estahUjila's  the  liefurmatJoD 
in  Denmark.  Paul  IIL  appoints  Commissions  of  Refontt 
lite  Counler-reforniation. 
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t5S8.  League  against  the  Turks.  Treaty  of  Ferdinand  with  John 
Zdpolya.  Catholic  League  formed  in  Germany,  June  10 
Calvin  banished  from  Geneva. 

1539.  llie  Six  Articles  passed  in  England.  Conferences  ii  Germany 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants:  Hagenau,  Worms. 
Reformation  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  and  in  Branden- 
burg. 

Ifi40.  Marriage  (the  fourth)  of  Henry  VIIL  with  Anna  of  Cleves. 
Ho  is  divorced,  and  marries  Catharine  Howard,  August  8. 
Execution  of  Cromwell,  July  29.  Death  of  John  of  Zapolya. 
Paul  III.  approves  of  the  statutes  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  Sep- 
tember 27. 

1541.  A  Diet  and  Conference  at  Ratisbon :  Contarini  present 
Expedition  of  Charles  V.  to  Algiers.  Soliman  reenters 
Hungary.     Calvin  recalled  to  Greneva. 

1642.  Execution  of  Catharine  Howard,  February  13.  War  rekindled 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  L  Death  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland.  Regency  of  Mary  of  Guise.  Xavier  amves  at  Goa 
iu  the  E;iiit  Indies.  Reformation  in  Brunswick.  Flight  of 
Oeliino  from  Italy. 

1543.  Alliance  of  Charles   V.  and  Henry  VIII.  against  Francis  I. 

Marria«;e  (the  sixth)  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Catharine  Parr, 
July  12.     Revival  of  the  Imjuisition  in  Italy. 

1544.  Peace  of  Crespy  renews,  for  substance,  the  stipulations  of 

the  Peace  of  Cambray.  The  Turks  masters  of  a  great  part 
of  Hungary. 

1545.  Opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  December  13. 

1546.  Union  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  with  Charles  V.     The  Elector  of 

Saxony  and  tlie  Landgrave  of  Hesse  are  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  Empire.  The  SnialcaUlic  War.  Assassination  of 
Cardinal  Beaton.  Death  of  Luther,  February  18.  Refor- 
mation of  the  Electoral  Palatinate. 

!547.  Death  of  Henry  VIII.,  January  2H.  He  is  succeeded  by  Edwanl 
VI.  Death  of  Francis  I.,  March  31.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Henry  II.  Battle  of  Miihlberg,  April  24.  The  Pope  trans- 
fers the  Council  from  Trent  to  Bologna,  by  way  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  influence  of  the  Emperor  Truce  betwiw'u 
Fenlinanil  and  the  Tnrk.s. 

|J>4S  Diet  at  Augsburg.  Establishment  of  the  Interim,  May  15. 
The  Electoral  d';];nity  is  transferre<l  to  Maurice.  The  Leipsic 
Interim.  Marria-^e  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  with  Anthony  of 
BourlK>n,  Duke  of  Vcndome  —  the  parents  of  Henry  IV 
Death  of  Sigismund  I.  of  Polar  1.    Succoe<led  by  Sigismand 
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1549. 
1550. 


hbl, 


Ud2. 


1553. 
t56K 

1555. 


i5r»a. 

1567 
I55K. 


1559. 


Augustus  (Siglfliuuud  IL)-   M^ry  Queen  of  Scots  is  UiL^n  t< 

France,  being  oontracted  to  the  Dunpbin.    Book  of  Coinm<.i! 

Prayer  U  intrmUaed.    RevistM]  in  1552. 
Death  of  Paul  IH.,  Ftbruary  8. 
Julius  III.  is  elected  Pope,  February  8.     Martyr,  Bucer,  an<^ 

odier  ruformc^rH  from  tlie  God  tine  nt  ai^  received  in  Englaiid. 

Hooper  luade  Bishop  of  Gloucentor,   Vestment  controTcrsv 

begins. 
Renevred  war  between  Franco  and  Austria,     Henry  H.  alhef 

himself  with  the  German  Protestants.    Maurice  of  Saxouy 

takes  up  tlio  cmin^  of  the  Prftto^tarits. 
Henry  U.  occupies  Mt-itz,  Toul,  and  Verdun.     Maunce  obUgei 

the  Emi>oror  to  ily  U-om  Innsbruck,  to  liberate  the  Elector 

and  die  Larvdj^ave,  and  to  eoiiulude  the  peace  of  Passau. 

The  Empt'ror  Uns  siege  to  Metz,  October.    Framing  of  the 

Articles    (42)  of  the   Chnrth   of   England^     Execution   of 

Somerset. 
DcHfli  of  Edward  VL     Mary  is  proclaimed  Queen  of  England, 

OcLuber  4.     Death  of  Servetus  at  Geneva,  October  27, 
\\')"it'5  ReliclHon.     Restoration  of  Papal  Supremney  in  Eng» 

land.     Marriage  of   Mary  with   Philiji  of  Spain,  July  25. 

Charles  V.  gives  up  Sicily  and  Naples  to  his  son  Flillip, 
Pi'ace  of  Au;;sburg^.     Ei«lesiasti(*al  Reserv.it ion.     Pen^ecution 

of  ProtesUinUj  in  England*     Death  of  Riilley  and  Latimer, 

Octuber  It'j.     Death  of  Julius  111.    Accession  of  Paul  IV., 

May    23.     Charles    V.    resigns  the   Netlierlands  to  Pliilip, 

October   25.     League  of  Paul  IV.  with  France,  to  wrest 

Naples  from  Spain. 
AbdicJitiun  of  Charles  V.,  January  IG.    He  gives  up  the  empire 

to  Ferdinand,  August  27.   He  embarks  for  Spain,  Septembtr 

1 7.     Renewal  of  war  in  Italy  between  tlic  I'ope  in  jdliauee 

with  Fmnce,  and    S[min.     Death  uf  Cranmcr,  Mjuth    2\ 

Death  of  iLrnatbis  Loyobi,  July  in. 
Defeat  of  tlie  Frenrb  ;it  St.  t|urTitin,  August  H>.    Peace  between 

lliv  Dukei»f  Alva  and  Paid  IV. 
Calaiji  is  taken  from  the  Knglbh  by  the  Duke  of  Guiee,  Jjin- 

nary   8.      Marriage   of   Mary    Stuart   with    the    Dauphin. 

Franeis,   April   24.     Defeat  of  the   French  at  Graveiincs, 

July  13.     IX'ath   of  Charles  V.  ;U  the  ijmnaslery  of  Yuple, 

September  21.     Death  of  M;iry  of  EirThunl,  Novemlier  17 

Accession  of  Kliza1n'th. 
Peaeu  of  Calcfiii'Caiiibresis    April    3.      Death  of  neni7'  U* 

July  10.  He  is  succeeded  by  Francis  U    Margaret  of  Parmi 
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IS  marlc  Rec^ent  of  the  Nethcrlanfls,  with  Granvelle,  Bishofi 
of  Arra.%  fur  her  i>riiicjpal  minister.  Redirn  of  Fliilip  lo 
Spain.  Persecutton  of  Protestiints  in  Spuia.  Autox  dafi* 
Act  of  Supremacy  in  England^  Court  of  High  Couimisaioa ; 
Act  of  Uniformity.  Death  of  P;ml  IV.,  August  18  :  succeeded 
by  Pius  IV,  General  Synod  of  the  Huguenots  in  Paris. 
CJontest  between  the  Regent  Mrirj  and  the  Lords  of  th© 
Congregation  in  Scotland,     Iteturn  of  John  Knox. 

J  WO  Conspiracy  of  A  Qihoise,  Mnreh.  Edict  of  Romorantin,  Coli^j 
presents  the  lluguenut  petitions  at  Fontainehleati.  St4kte»- 
General  convoke"!  iit  Orleans.  Navarre  under  surveillance. 
Arrest  anil  trial  of  Cundd.  Death  of  Francis  IT>,  Deccmlier 
6.  Accession  of  Cluirles  IX.  Calharino  de  Jiledici  attains  to 
power.  Deatli  of  Gustavns  Vasa,  Succeeded  by  Eric  XIV. 
EliKabetli  supports  the  Protestants  in  Scotland.  Treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  rrotcstantism  established  ia  Scotland  by  act  of 
Parliament,  August  25.  Death  of  the  Regent  Mary,  August 
10. 

1561.  Return  of  Mary  Stuart  to  Scotland.  Her  firat  interriew  with 
Knox.     ColUwiiiy  of  Poissy,  September. 

1662,  Edict  of  St.  Germain.  A  measure  of  toleration  is  jifmnted  to  the 
Huguenots.  Mas«>acre  of  Vassy,  March  1.  Civil  war  in 
France.  Capture  of  IloLien.  Death  of  Anthony  of  Navarre, 
on  the  Catholic  sidcT  November  17.  Battle  of  Dreux,  De- 
cember 19.  Revisiun  of  tlie  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

1563.  Siege  of  Orleans  by  the  Catholics.   Asc-isBi nation  of  the  Duke 

of  Guise,  Fcbnniry  18.  Edict  of  Aniboise,  Mamdi  19,  Close 
of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

1564.  Granvelle  leaves   the  Ncihcrhim!?.      Death   of    Ferdinand   I. 

Accession  of  Maximilian  II.     Deatli  of  Calvin,  May  27. 

:  ifir*.  Conference  of  liayonne,  Marriujie  of  M:iry  Stuart  irith 
D«rnley»  July  20,  Cruel  edicts  of  Philip  II.  against  th« 
Moor>».  Cnudticfl  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Netlierlaadi 
I)  '.ah  of  Pius  IV.,  DvcemlxT  9. 

I  AGs,  Accesjtiiai  of  Pius  V,  Thr  Ctiin]»rinnise  of  Brcdft.  The  Gueux. 
Icontx-la^m  in  the  N<therlsmdji.  Death  of  Soliman  IL 
Murder  of  Rixxio,  March  U.  Birth  of  Jaraea  Vf.  of  Scot- 
land^ .Tune  !0. 

)&«i.  Alva  ?ent  Ut  the  Netherlands.  The  «  Council  of  Bloo<l."  ITii 
Regent  Margaret  leaves  the  country*  December  30.  Renewa. 
of  war  between  Catholics  aud  Huguenota-  Murder  of 
Dhumlejf   F«%bmiiry  9.    Mat.*  marriefl  BrfchinfU,  Maj  15 
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1568. 


1569 


1670. 


1571. 
1572. 


1579. 

1574. 

157(1. 


;577. 


1579. 

t6»0. 


Restgas  her  crown  to  her  boii«  witL  Murray  m  Regents  Julj 
24. 

Flight  of  lilfury  into  England.  Conflict  in  Uie  Netherlands, 
K^ont  and  Horn  are  beheiidedf  June  5.  Pence  ol  Long* 
Jurueau,  March  23.  Edict  against  the  Huguenots,  Septem- 
ber 25. 

Renewed  insnrrection  of  the  Ilnguenotji.  B.itrle  of  Jamac; 
Death  of  Louis  de  Cond^f,  March  13.  Prince  Henry  of 
Navarre  \b  recognized  tm  head  of  tlic  Ht^enot  partj. 
Battle  of  Moncontour,  October  3.  Alva's  scheme  of  tax»- 
tiun  in  the  Ntitberland5. 

ExconiRiuuication  of  Elizabeth  by  Hua  Y^  February  25, 
Second  phase  of  Puritanism :  C^irtwright  opposes  Episco- 
pncy.  Third  Pence  of  St*  Germain.  Foiu'  towns  given  up  to 
the  Hns-uenotfi,  August  15,  Aj««tnssin!ition  of  llie  Regent 
Murray.  January  23.  S\-no<i  of  Scndoniir  in  Poland  ;  union 
of  Proteiiitiints. 

Battle  of  Li'panto,  October  7;  defeut  of  the  Turk*. 

Death  of  Pius  V.  Gregory  Xlll.  r^uceccds  him.  May  13.  Kxe- 
cution  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  June  2.  Union  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Friesland,  under  William  of  Oranije,  May. 
Death  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  June  10.  Henry  of  Navarre 
marriefl  Margaret  of  Valois,  August  18.  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  .August  24.  Death  of  Sigisnmnd  II.  of  Poland  ; 
end  of  the  Jagelkin  dynasty :  tlie  crown  made  elective. 
De.^tll  of  Ji»liri  Knox,  November  24. 

**  Pa.T  DiFsiflrntiiim  **  in  Poljind.  Henry.  Duke  of  Anjoii,  elected 
kinw  of  Poland.  May  9.  Alva  leaves  ihr  NeMicrlands.  He  ii 
succeeded  \ty  Requesens. 

Death  of  Charles  IX.»  May  30.  Accession  of  Iknry  III.  Louii 
of  Na8B.iu  is  defeated  and  slain.     Siege  of  Loytlen. 

Organization  of  the  League  in  France.  l)e:ith  of  Recjucsen?. 
Pacification  of  Glidnt,  Novemher  8.  Don  Julin  of  Av  stri» 
FUfceeds  Hef|ueR^ns.  De^th  of  Maximilian  11.  .Acrepsif.n  of 
Ruiloljih  n.  Jesuit  influence  ia  the  imperial  court.  The 
C'atliolie  n-aetion  in  Qt-rmany. 

Drake  attacks  the  Spinis-h  ships  and  stttleoicnts. 

Treaty  of  Elizabeth  with  the  Netherlands,  January  7.  Dciitt 
of  Don  John  of  Austria.  He  is  succeeded  by  Alexander  of 
Parma. 

Utrecht  Union,  Janiifiry  23.  The  ten  southern  provinces  submit 
to  Alejtander  of  Parma. 

William  of  Orange  is  proscribed  by  Philip  II.  Rehelliof  I3 
Ireland  fomented  by  Spain. 
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IdSI 


1582. 
1583, 
1584. 


IftSd. 


1586. 
1587. 

1588. 

1589. 
1590. 
1591. 

1593. 

I5d3. 
1694. 


The  Uniterl  Provinces  renounce  the  authority  of  Spain,  Jnljr 
2,  The  protectorate  of  the  Low  Countries  is  given  to  the 
Diike  of  Anjon,  broLlier  of  llfiiry  10. 

Successes  of  Purni.i  in  the  Netherlaaila. 

Tlie  Duke  of  Anjnu  returns  to  France. 

Death  of  the  Duke  of  Awjou,  .June  10.  Henr)'  of  Nayarre  he 
comes  the  heir  of  the  erown.  Alliance  of  the  League  with 
Spain.  Trfatv  of  Joinville,  December  31.  AssftssinatioE  c' 
William  of  OKin<i;t%  July  10. 

I>eath  of  Gruijory  Xltl.,  April  10.  Aece^^fsion  of  Sixtua  V>, 
April  24.  n«»  excommunicates  Henrj*  of  Xavarr«|  Septem- 
ber 10.  Surrcnricr  of  Antwerp  lo  Alexandtir  of  Purmm 
Auojuat  17.  Tlic  United  Pravinces  place  themsnilves  under 
the  protection  of  Elizabeth.  Leicester  sent  into  the  Nether- 
lands.  Drake  att^icks  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  West 
Indies. 

War  of  the  three  Henries  —  Henry  HI.,  Navarre,  and  Guisie. 
League  between  Jame:^  YI.  and  ICliaabeth. 

Execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scot?,  February  8.  Tjeicester  re- 
turns to  Eo'iland.  Maurice  of  Oranr^e  acrjuires  the  chief 
direction  of  the  contest  in  tlie  Netherlands.  Sit^ismund  111.  of 
Swedt'u  is  elected  kini^  of  Poland- 
Hostile  attitude  of  the  Leagfue  towards  Henry  HI.  Barricaile? 
in  Paris^  May  12.  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Aniiada.  Meeting 
of  the  Sts\tif-General  at  Bloia.  Assassination  of  the  Duke 
of  Gni!*e  And  the  Cardinal  his  brother,  by  Henry  IH, 

Death  of  Catharine  de  Me<iiei»  January  5.  Henry  III,  joins 
Navan-e.  Assatisiination  of  Henry  HI.,  August  1.  Henry 
IV.,  ia  resisted  by  tlic  Leaj;ue, 

Victory  of  Henry  IV.  at  Ivry  over  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
March  14.  Death  of  Sixtun  V.  Succeeded  by  Urban  VH. 
Parma  raises  the  siejije  of  Paris. 

Ihdl  of  Gregory  XIV.  airainat  Henry  IV-  Death  of  Gregory 
XIV.,  October  15.  Succeeded  by  Innoeent  IX.  His  deaths 
Deceuilier  30.  Henry  IV.  inve&Ui  Houen.  Renewed  inva- 
sion of  Hunj^ary  by  the  Turks. 

Clement  VTH.  beeom«'s  Pope^  Janiiarj'  30.  Parma  raises  the 
sicfje  of  Kom-n.  IK'uth  oT  Parma.  DeeenrduT  2.  Preabyte- 
rianism  is  fully  <istablisbcd  in  Scotland. 

Division  of  i.'otinseU  in  the  Lea-^ue.  Abjuration  of  Henry  IV., 
July  25.     Rout  of  Llie  Turks  in  Hungary. 

Henry  IV.  is  crowoed  at  Chart reSt  February  27.  Be  enteri 
Paris,  March  22.  Manric**  of  Ornnjn»  recover!  th«  wliolt 
territorv  of  the  Unitefl  Provinc«»« 
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ArrBNmx. 


1596. 

I€00 

1603. 
IGO-I. 

1 605. 
1607. 
J  608. 
160i». 

1610. 

:6ll. 

1612. 
1617. 
1618. 

1619. 

1620. 


1621. 
1622, 

1625. 


1626. 

16S7. 
162J«. 


Ifcnr)  IV.  (Icnliirejt  war  .'\gnin!»t  Philip  IL,  Jntiuary  17.    CWm 

pot  V'JII,  absolves  Henr}'  IV.,  S<»pleml»cr  17, 
AUianci'  ol   Henry  IV.  with  Eli7,abetli.     The  English  tlestrt)^ 

the  Spanish  Ht'L't  in  the  harbor  uf  Cadiz. 
The  ICdict  of  Nantes,  April  30.     The  Peace  of  VerviiiB  be> 

tween  France  an<l  Spain,  May  2.     Death  of  Philip  II.,  S«>p- 

tember  13.     He  is  succeeded  by  Philip  HI. 
Marriage  of  Henry   IV.    witli   Mary   de  Medici.     Giortlaoc 

Bruno  la  hiirned  at  the  strike,  February  1 7, 
Death  of  Qtieeii  Elizahutli^  March  24.      Accossion  of  Jaincii  ] 
Hampton  Court  Conferenoe,  January  16.     Letter  of  Majesty 

grants  pTOterti»»n  to  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia. 
Tlie  Gunpovvdc!r  Plot. 

Donauwortk  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria. 
Protestant  Union  formed  in  Germany. 
Twelve  years'  truce  established  between  Spain  and  the  United 

Proviaeca. 
Catholic  League  formed  in  Germany  unrler  the  Duke  of  Bavj^ 

ria. 
The  Enf*!ish   Bilile  published  by  authority*     Gastavus  Adol- 

phuH  becomes  king  of  Sweden. 
Matthias  hceonies  eiuperor. 
James  L  imposes  Episcopacy  on  Scotland. 
Revolt  of  the  BcUemians  against  Ferdinand  U.  in  defenao  of 

their  religious  lihertii?!*. 
Accession  of  Ferdinand  H.  as  Emperor.    Election  of  Ferdinand 

v..  Elector  Pahitino,  as  king  of  Bohemia. 
The  Elector  Palatine  stripped  of  his  dominions.     Persecution 

of   Puritivna    in    England.     Landing;    ol*   the    Pilgi-ims   at 

Plymouth,  Decemljer   2L     Convent   of  Port  Royal   estab- 
lished. 
Revolt  of  the  lluguennts. 
Cnngrei^atio  de  Propaganda  Fiiln  is  establisheil ;  (college  foi 

migsionaries  founded,  1627), 
Kit'helieu  becomes  the  minister  of  Louis  XUL 
Accession  of  Charles  L     Wr\r  wirh  the   Hd^^uenots  begins  ui 

Fnince.     AHianee  of  England,  Holland^  and   Denmark,  in 

hohalf  of  till'  Klcrtor  Pal.itinc. 
Death  of  L<jrd  Baron.     Detieat  ofManpfieM  by  Wallenstein  at 

Dessau. 
Mecklenburg  is  given  to  Wallenstein. 
Surrender  of  Rocbelle.  Destruction  of  tlie  political  poirer  of  tlaa 

HuiTnenot*. 
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1629.  Peace  of  Liibeck,  May.    Edict  of  Restitution,  March. 

1630.  Wallenstein  dismissed  from  his  command.    Intervention  ol 

Gustavus  Adolphiis. 

1681.  The  capture  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly,  May.  Battle  o£  Leipsic; 
defeat  of  Tilly,  August  28.  Wallenstein  restored  to  hit 
command,  April. 

1632.  Battle  of  Lutzen:  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  November  16, 

1638.  Alliance  of  France  with  Sweden  and  the  Protestants:  treaty 
of  Tleilbronn,  April  28.  Laud  is  made  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. Galileo  is  forced  to  renounce  the  Copemlcan 
theory. 

1684.  Defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Nordlingcn,  September  6. 

1635.  The  Peace  of  Prague,  May  30.  The  Edict  of  Restitution  if 
given  up  as  to  Saxony  and  Brandenburg. 

1637.  Accession  of  Ferdinand  III.  as  emperor. 

1 638.  Bernard  of  Weimar  leads  the  anti-imperialist  forces. 

1639.  Death  of  Bernard.     Richelieu's  influence  predominant  in  the 

war. 

1640.  The  I^ng  Parliament  assembles  in  England.     Accession  of 

Frederic  William,  the  Great  Elector. 
1642.  War  of  King  and  Parliament  in  England. 
1648.  Accession    of   Louis    XIV.    Westminster   Assembly    meets. 

League  and  Covenant  adopted  by  Parliament. 

1644.  Accession  of  Pope  Innocent  X. 

1645.  Battle  of  Naseby. 

1648.  Peace  of  Westphalia.    Termination  of  the  Tlurty  Years'  War. 

1649.  Execution  of  Charles  I. 

1650.  Death  of  Des  Cartes. 

1 658.  Cromwell  is  made  I^rd  Protector.   Condemnation  of  Jansenism 

by  Innocent  X. 
1658.  Death  of  Cromwell 

1 660.  Restoration  of  Charles  11. 

1661.  The  Savoy  Conference.     Restoration  of  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 

land.    Death  of  Mazarin.     Persecution  of  the  Huguenots. 

1662.  Ejection  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  under  the  Act  of  Uni- 

formity. 
(608.  Triple   alliance  against  Louis  XIV.,  to  compel  him  to  make 

peace  with  Spain. 
1070.  Secret  alliance  of  Charles  11.  and  Louis  XIV 

1672.  William  III.  is  elected  Stadtholder. 

1673.  Declaration  of  Indulgence  by  James  IL 
1676.  Accession  of  Innocent  XI. 

1(78-9.  Peace  of  NimegucD. 
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1682.  Assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France  :  four  Propositions  of  Galli- 
canism. 

1 685.  Death  of  Charles  II.   Accession  of  James  fl.    Revocation  of 

the  Edict  of  Nantes,  October  18. 

1686.  Revival  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission  by  Jamei  IL 
1688.  William  III.  lands  at  Torbay.    Flight  of  James  H 
1691.  Accession  of  Innocent  XII. 

1694.  Birth  of  Voltaire,  February  20. 

169'    J'eace  of  Ryswick,  September  20.    Ix>ui8  XIV.  acknovledgw 
William  III.  as  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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A  M8T  OF  WORKS  ON  THE  REFORMATION.' 

nrORKS  IN  GENERAL   HISTORY   RELATING   TO   THE  PERIOD    0¥  TBI 
REFORMATION. 

Thuanus  (De  Thou)  :  Historiarum  sui  Temporis,  libri  138  (1546- 
1607).  First  complete  ed. ;  Orleans  (Greneva),  1620  seq.,  5  vols., 
fol.  (With  the  appendix  of  Rigault,  7  vols.,  London,  1 733,  fol.) 
French  transl.  16  vols.,  4to,  London  (Paris),  1734. 

De  Thou,  son  of  Christophe  de  Thou,  President  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  was  born  in  1553,  and  died  in  1617.  He  held  high  offices 
under  Heniy  III.  and  Henry  IV.  He  was  a  moderate  Catholic, 
personally  conversant  with  the  men  and  events  of  his  time,  and  an 
upright  historian. 

Relazioni  degli  Ambasciatori  Veneti  al  Senato,  raccolte,  annotate,  ed 
edite  da  Eugenio  Alberi.     15  vols.     8vo.     Firenze,  1839-63. 

W.  Robertson  :  History  of  Charles  V.  Ed.  by  W.  H.  Prescott,  with 
Supplement  on  the  Cloister  Life  of  the  Emperor.  3  vols.  8vo. 
1856. 

History  of  the  European  States,  published  by  Heeren  and  Ukert 
64  vols.     8vo.     1829-58. 

The  series  includes  Italy,  by  H.  Leo;  Netlicrlands,  by  Van 
Kampen  ;  Denmark,  by  Dahlmann  (to  1523)  ;  Sweden,  by  Greijer 
and  Carlson  (to  1 680)  ;  Poland,  by  Roepell,  etc. 

Ilcereii :  Handbuch  d.  Gosch.  d.  europaisch.  Staatensystems  u.  seiner 
Colonien.  5th  ed.  Gottingcn,  1830.  Engl.  Translation  by  Ban- 
croft, 2  vols.     8vo.     1829  ;  also,  2  vols.,  Oxford,  1834. 

Von  Ilnumcr:  Gcsch.  Europas  seit  d.  Ende  d.  15.  Jahrh.  Leipzig, 
1832-50.     8  vols.     8vo. 

1  Thifl  catalof^e  compriMS,  of  course,  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  historical 
Itei&'wure  pertaining  to  the  vdojecL  Not  to  upeak  of  works  of  a  broader  scope, 
there  are,  In  Germany  especially,  numerous  local  histories  relating  to  this 
period.  Tn  preparing  the  list  above,  care  has  been  taken  to  set  down  the 
oroper  editions;  bat  it  isalmosi  impoeiblo  ta  attain  to  absolute  oorrectaess  to 
Ibeee  parttcolars 
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(lalUrn  :  IntroJuction  to  the  Lit.  of  Europe,  in  tlie  15Ui,  Ifitli,  ai.4 
I  JUi  cetiliiHeit.    dlli  cd.    S  vols.     Svo.     185d~66. 

tiAifttje :  Fiirtiten  a.  Vblker  v«  Siideuropa  iin  16.  u.  17.  Jahrli.  Bd.  1. 
Berriii,  IH27.  Die  rom.  Papste,  ilire  KLrche  u.  ihr  Staat  im.  16. 
u.  17.  JalirU.  3  vols,  4th  ed.  Btirliu,  1854-67.  8vo.  Translated^ 
by  Saralt  Austin  :  History  of  the  Popes  of  Rome  during  the  1 6tii 
and  17th  centuries.  4th  ed.  3  vols.  Ixindon,  1867.  Syo.  Tbi« 
ia  one  of  tlic  most  correct  and  elegant  of  all  English  translatiooc 
from  the  UenuuiL  The  work  itfceU  'ia  of  the  highest  Talue.  For 
Hanke'i  other  works  on  tint  period  i»ee  under  the  diflereot  couA' 
tries. 

L.  Hausbks  :  Geachichte  d.  Zeitattora  (L  Refbrmation  (151 7*1 648). 
Berlin,  1808.  Bvo.  Vnluahle^  eepeciallj  for  the  political  side  of 
the  history  of  ihh  p«.'riod, 

Duruy  :  Hiat.  desTcuips  Modernes.  1  vol.  Paris,  I8G3.  12moi,  Otm^ 
of  a  series  of  lucid  and  compact  text-books,  tor  use  in  the  schoola 
of  France. 

Bayle :  Dictionnaire  historique  etcritirjue  (1st  ed.  1697),  4  vols.  Fol. 
Basol  and  AmsU^rdnm,  1740.    Engl,  ed.,  10  vols.,  fol.,  1784-41. 

Bayle,  the  son  of  a  Huguenot  clergyman,  was  iKjrn  in  164  7,  and 
died  in  1706.  Under  the  influcnee  of  Jestiits^he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  repented  of  this  change,  and  became  one  of  the  pio- 
ni^ersiif  philoaopliital  scepticism  in  Europe.  Its  }^at  amount  of 
interesting  historical  and  biographical  details,  though  requiring  to 
he  critically  sifted,  gives  to  his  Dictionary  a  peculiar  and  permanent 
Table. 

ilniversal  Historkuf.  (1)  In  Engfnndi  by  W.  C.  Taylor,  Modem 
Hiat,  1*38 ;  new  ed.  1866  j  Ancient  Hist.,  1839;  new  ed.  1867. 
By  A.  F.  TytltT,  1801,  and  in  numerous  later  editions.  W.  Rus- 
.•stll  and  others,  History  of  Modern  Europe,  4  vols.  8vo.  1856. 
(2)  In  Germany:  by  Schlos.'ser,  19  vols.  1844-57;  by  H.  Leo,  6 
vols.,  Halle,  I84H  seq. ;  by  Beckke,  20  vols,,  1869;  by  Pittmar,  4tb 
ed,  1866,  6  vols.;  by  WmiEn,  Leipzig,  1857  seq.,  9  vols.;  lOtb 
vol.  will  be  on  the  Era  of  the  Reformation.  (3)  In  Italy :  bj 
Gesare  Cuntu,  35  vols.,  8vo,  1837  seq.  French  transl.,  19  vols, 
8vo,  2d  ed.,  1854-55. 

8myt!i:  Lectures  on  Mrulcrn  Historj^  Sparks*  Am.  ed.,  2  vols.,  1841 

Guizot:  Lecturer  on  the  History  of  Civilization  ;  English  transl,  b} 
Henry.    8vo.     New  York,  1842. 

Hege!.  Philosophic  d.  Gcschichtc  ;  Wcrke,  ix.     Berlin,  1840.    8vo. 

General  Buygra^tkkal  Wurk^.  A.  Chalmers  :  Biographical  Dictionary, 
a2  vols.  8vo.  1812-17.  Bingiaphic  Uuiversellej  52  vols.,  8vo,  el 
t^ipplement,  volumes  53  k  85.     Paris,  1811-62.    Nouvelle  ^ditioi^ 
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revutif  corrig^  ct  augment^,  45  vola.,  1842-65.  L'Art  ilc  verifier 
les  Dates  des  faits  bistoriques,  etc.,  depuia  la  niiissance  de  Jdsui 
Christ  (to  1770).  18  vols,  8vo.  Paris,  181&,  Bio^-ntpliie  Gin- 
^rale  (nouveUe)  depuia  lea  t4inip8  hs  jjIuh  reculda,  iivec  lea  ren- 
seignementa  bibliograph-,  etc.   46  vols.  5vo.    Ilji57-6G. 

Works  in  Ecclesiastical  History,  treating  of  tuk.  Rkfor- 

mation  as  a  whole. 
GiKSRhRR:   Lehrbuch  d,  Kirchcngscli.     Bd.  iii    in   2  pte.   Bona, 

1840-53.    8vo.     (The  4tli  vol.  in  Pfof.  H.  B.  Smith's  Eogh  tnvns- 

latioo,  New  York,  18«2). 
H.  B,   Smith  :  Hiatory  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Chronoloj^ical 

Tables,    New  York,  186L    Fol.     Thb  enibodios  a  great  amoimt  of 

historical  information  within  a.  brief  cotnpaas. 
Uuyoaldua:    Annales  Eceleniaattci.     (1195-1565.)    Colon.  1694.     9 

vols,  FoL     Raynaldu^  ia  the  most  eminent  of  the  continuatora  of 

BftToriiuSi  and  a  ryprescDtative  of  Roman  orthotloxjr. 
NaUlis   Alexander:   Historia  eecl.  V.  et  N.  Teat.  (16  centuries). 

Paria,  1099.  8  t.    Fol.   Ed.  Matisi,  Fcrrara,  1758.    Bassano,  1778, 

Natalis  is  the  cluimpion  of  the  Galliciiu  (ecclesiastical  theory. 
Hash:  Kin-hcn^sich.  (1  vol.)  Eng,  transl.  by  Blumcnthal  and  Wing, 

New  York,  185G,  8vo,     Haae'a  work  ia  remarkable  for  its  coiidcii- 

entioa ;  it  ia  founded  ou  extensive  reseiirchea^  and  ia  written  wilb 

much  vivacity. 
Baur:  Ktrchengsch.    Bd.  iv.  Die  neuere  Zeit,     Lcipz.,  1863.  8vo. 

Baur  ia  one  of  fhe  moat  jwrepicuous,  as  well  as  learned,  of  the 

German  ChuiTli  historians. 
Guericke :  Kirchengsch.,  Bd.  3.    9th  ed.    Leipzig,  1867.    8vo.  Guer- 

ieke  treats  of  tli>e  Rcfortnation  Irom  tlie  point  o£  view  of  the  strict 

LuUiuraos. 
Hardwifk:  lliKtory  of  tlie  Chriatian  Church   during  the  Refoi^ma- 

tiun-    *id  cd.,  18C.J.    8vo.     Hardwick  writes  fix*ra  tlie  point  of  view 

of  the  Anglican  Clmrch.     Hia  manual  ia  full  in  ita  references  to 

authorities. 
Ml  rie  d'Aubi^rnd:  Hist,  dc  la  Reformation  du  16tne  Si^cle:  Trans 

l;iti*d  from  the  Frurich.     (In  numcrou.s  editions.) 
iit'iinhobm ;  1 1  iat.  do  hi  Re  formation*    Berlin,  1786.     4  vola.    8vo. 
Mobheiui :  lusLitulionoa  Hist  Eccl.   Hehnat.,  17(i4.   4to.   (Murdock*s 

Trane<latiuii.) 
Sehrcxrkh  :  Kirchfn*;iiachichte  seit  d  Reformatioii  >   10  Yolit.   Leipzig, 

1804-1812. 
ICorts:  Kirchengsch.    KngUiih    TraaslAtioQi    S  volf.    8va.    FliUft 
1871. 
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tftKORBR :  Kirohengsch.  8vf>.  Berlin,  1866.  One  of  tke  tiic»st  learned 
and  valuable  of  all  the  German  manuals,  although  clumsy  in  iti 

liteniry  exe<^ution. 
J.  L  Ritter  (Roman  CathoHt-)  :  Kirchongsch.    6th  etL   2  vols.    8va 

BouQ,  1^62.     Moderate  and  candid  iu  iti)  tone. 
AUog  (Roman  Cathalic)  :  Ilandbuch  d,  KircbcQt;ach.     8th  e<I.     1 

vols*     Maitiz,   1866-68.     This  is  written  in  a  truly  scientific  spirit. 
RifTel  (Roman  CiiUioUc)  :  Kircheugsch.  d.  neuesten  Zvit  von    An- 

fangd.  16.  Jahrh.     3  vols.    8va.     Mainz,  1842-47. 
H.  Stebbing :  History  of  the   Reformation.    2  vola.     (In   LArdner*! 

Cab.  Cyclopaedia)  1836.     Loud.     16mo. 
J.  Tulloch  :   Leaders  of  the   Reformation :  Luther,  Calvia,  Latimer, 

Knox.    8vo.     2d  eiL     Kdinb.  I860. 
Stephen :  Essays  in  EfcL  Biography.     -Ith  ed.     1860,     Loud.      8vo. 
M«  J.  Spalding  (Roman  Catholic)  :  History  of  the  Reformation.    4Ui 

cd.    Baltimore,  1866.     8vo. 
The  two  giv^L  Thi'ological  Encyclopaedia* ;  — 
Wktzkk  u.  Wki-TE,  (Roman  Catholic)  :  Kirchenlexicon  oder  Ency- 

klopadie  d.  kath.  Theologie.     12  vols.     Freiburg,  184  7-56. 
UkkjCOG   (Proti'stJint) :  lleaUEncyel.  fiir  protesUiirische  Theologie 

u.  Kirche.  21  vols,;  and  Register,  1  vol.    n.amburg,  1854-68. 
These  copious  works  emborJy  the  results  of  Gorman  Theological 

study,  apart  from  Biblical  criticism,  in  the  bl^anchea  of  the  Cliurch 

to  which  tht'y  severally  belong. 

Polemical  and  Critical  Writings. 

ll)  Roman  Catholic,  Maiinbourg  r  Hist,  du  Luthdranisme,  Paris, 
1680:  also,  Hist,  du  Calvinisme,  168*2.  Bosauet:  Hist  dcs  Vari- 
ations dos  lii^lises  Protest.,  Paria,  1688,  nouv.  dd.,  CEuvres  do  Bo8> 
suet,  tomes  v,  et  vi.  Paris,  1836,  8vo.  Yarillas ;  Hist  des  R^ 
volutions  arriv^'s  en  M.iti&ro  do  Religion.  6  vols.  Paris,  1689. 
4to. 

Dollinger:  Die  Reformation,  ihre  innere  Entwickelung  u.  ihre  Wir- 
kunjjjen.  3  vol?*,  Rej^ensburg,  1848.  The  work  is  carried  no  farther 
than  the  *'  UmfHOg  des  lutheriselien  Bekcontnisses."  JDollinj^or'i 
work  is  largi-ly  a  collt*ctiou  of  itiateriala.  It  relates  ehiefly  to  the 
defects  of  the  lU^fbrino's  and  of  their  work*  It  may  profitably 
l>e  eompareil  with  his  recent  Lectures  on  the  Reunion  of  the 
Churches  (Munich,  1872).  Balmcs :  Protestantism  and  Cntlio 
Ueity  compareij  in  their  effecti*  on  Civilization.  Trausl.  from  the 
Spaniijh.  8vo.  Bait iiinnv,  1851.  An  elaborate  eon truversial  work  in 
reply  to  Guii!:ol*K  la'ctareH  on  Civilization,  by  a  Sjianish  PricHt. 
It  ends  with  the  aentetice :  '*  An  soon  a»  the  Sovi  reiLrn  Pontiff,  Xha 
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Yicar  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  uartb,  dmll  proriQuiice  atfuteiiL't:  against 
»ny  one  of  my  opinions,  I  will  Lasien  tu  dculure  iljat  I  coDsi<ler 
that  opLuion  erronuous,  and  ce;iso  to  prure^a  IL" 

Prot&>lituL  Baylii:  Criticjue  Gdndrale  dv?  rilialoire  du  Calvinistne  de 
Maimbourg,  AinstL-rdam,  1084.  3d  ed.  Hagt'nbach:  Vorlestingen 
ut>ei  d.  Kil'ilheQgsiih.  Newcd.  I^ipz.,  18GH,  seq.  (Chit* tly  upon  the 
Ref,  in  Germany  and  Switzcrlaml.)  Suhtinkel :  Das  Wcficn  dua 
Protestautismus.  2d  ed*  Schafniaii^cn,  18(5:2,  8vo.  Huiidushagen  : 
Der  Duutsche  ProtestaQtismiis,  Franklbrt.  8vo.  3d  wd.  1849. 
(HuLaling  especially  to  Geniiaii  Protustaiitisiu^  but  witli  a  more 
general  bearing.)  lloussel :  Les  Nations  Catli.  et  lea  Nations  ProU 
2  void.     Paris.     8vo.     1851.     Puk'iiucal  a^aius^t  Romanism. 

Villers  :  Essai  sur  TEsprit  ct  riulluence  de  la  KM.  de  Luther.  Paria^ 
1804.     8vo.    Engl.  transL,  I'jjiladelphta,  1833. 

Laurent:  La  Edforme  (in  Etudes  sur  rilistoire  de  I'Humanil^  t 
viii.).    8vo.     Brux,  1861. 

The  German  and  Swisa  (Z\vix(slian  and  Calvlsistic)  Ref- 
ohmatiqn. 

Voritemporarj/  Sources  fur  both  CottfttneA.  J.  Slktdan  (d.  1556); 
l>c  Statu  Relij^ioujs  et  Reipublif  a*,  Cjirolo  Y.  Cajsarcj  Cominenta* 
rii.  Folio.  Amsterdam,  1555;  best  cd.,  Frankfort,  1786-6.  3  vola, 
8vo.  English  translation  by  Ikilmn,  l^ondon,  HJ89.  Folio.  3  vols. 
4to.     French  translation,  with  tbo  notes  of  Le  Courayer,  1707. 

fcsleidan  waa  burn  at  Sluidit,  near  Cologne,  in  150G.  After  com- 
pleting his  education,  he  lived  for  a  number  of  yeara  in  France, 
waj*  in  tbe  service  of  Francis  I.,  and  the  interpreter  of  bis  embasay 
lit  Hagenau  (1540).  In  15i4*i»  ha  cntervd  tbe  sitirvicc  of  ibc  Smal- 
oaldic  Ijca^ue,  and  in  1545  was  commissioned  by  it  to  vrrite  a  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation.  He  aceompanied  a  Protestant  eii^bassy 
to  EngUnd;  went,  in  1551,  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  a  conimi«- 
sioner  from  Strasburg,  and  in  1554,  in  the  same  capacity  to  t!ie 
Conf*frence  of  Nuremberg.  Hf*.  was  vtTSHjd  in  literature,  Uw,  :u»d 
I}<>liticiiL  science,  of  a  di»pas!«ionate,  ju<]icial  temper,  and  careful  iu 
hli  pescarchea. 

taicr  Authorities.  Abr.  Scultetus  (Prof,  at  Ueidelbcrjj; ;  d.  1624)' 
Aoniilium  Evangelii  paf>»im  per  Europam  deeium  m*xIo  Salnti* 
partas  seeulo  rcntjv.iti,  Decas  1.  et  II.  (from  IMii-lo'M).  Heidel- 
berg, 1618-20.    Reprinted  in  V.  d.  Hanlt.  llijif.  liter.  Reformationi.-*, 

iierdesius  (Prof,  at  Gnimngen,  d.  1765):  Introti.  in  llisL  Evangel, 
•ec.  xvi.  p:iS}(im  per  Europaui  reuQvati.  Gr'»jing.  1744-52.  Tom 
iv.  4to.  Alfto,  his  eoHtM/ioii  of  documt'Ut.>« :  Scriniuiw  AotIt|Uii 
Huni,  etc.  Tom.  viii.    4to.     1748-I7i)'3. 
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More  receid  WurlM.  G.  Wadding  ton  (Dean  of  Durham)  :  A  Hb^ 
iory  of  the  ileform&tion  on  llie  Continent.  S  vols.  Londoii,  184L 
Kxtc  iding  to  the  death  of  Luther.  Ilagenbach,  Vorlesungeo,  etc 
(Bee  above.) 

Qhauffour^Ke&tner :  Les  R4fonuateurs  du  XVI.  Si^le:  HuUen ;  Zwiii* 
gU.     2  vols.     rimo.     2d  ed.     Paris,  1865. 

HlJjTORY   OF   THK    GrRMAN    ReFORMATIOX. 

Ooniemporart/  Source*.  G.  Si'ALATInus  (d-  1645)  :  Annales  Refor 
roatioois  (publbihed  by  Cyprian.     8vo.    Leipzig,  1718). 

S|^laLin  was  boru  in  1484,  and  died  iu  1545.  lie  was  com. 
preacher  and  private  secretary  to  the  Electors  of  S:ixony,  Frvderic. 
John,  and  John  Frederic,  He  was  pre&eul  at  tlie  Diet  of  Augsbnr;;: 
in  15iH,  at  the  election  of  Charles  V.  at  Fninkfort,  iu  L^19,  at  h\> 
coronation  at  Cologne  in  1520^  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  »t 
ihr  Dicta  of  NurcHil>crg  in  1523  and  1524,  in  152C  at  Spires,  in 
1  j.'JU  at  Auj^iihurg,  in  1537  at  the  Convention  at  Smaicald,  and  nl 
olher  iia[>ortant  a^seuiblieii.  He  took  part  in  tlie  visiUitioD  of 
the  Saxon  Churehea,  lie  wa.s  an  intimate  frientl  and  correspond- 
ent of  L  til  her,  Metancthon,  Bugenhugen,  and  Uic  other  Saxou  Ra- 
furnicrs. 

G.  Spalatiu'rt  Ilistorisoher  Xaehlass  u.  Brieie.  Bd.  i. :  Das  Leben  u, 
tViv  Zeitgcsehiclitc  FriedrieliM  dew  WcL-cn.    8va.     Jenji,  1H51. 

F.  Myconiuh  (d.  154U):  Hist.  Reformat  ion  is  (by  Cyprian.  2d  cd 
8vo.     Leipzig.  1718). 

Myconius  was  born  id  1491  and  died  in  1546.  He  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  Luther  and  Melanethon,  and  ellieientty  cooperated 
with  them  in  their  work. 

Fh.  Melancthoii :  Uiyt.  Vitie  Blart.  Lutheri,  (Preface  to  Lutheri 
0pp.  Lilt.,  Vitemberg,  154G;  and  in  separate  editions,) 

I  Mathct;ius  (d.  I5G4) :  Uistorie  vou  D.  Martin  Luther's  Anfang 
Lehrt'Q,  Lebeo,  etc.  (in  27  sermons)  4to.     Nurnberi;,  156G. 

MathesiuH  becnniti  a  student  at  Wittenber*^  in  1528,  and  Itred 
for  a  time  in  Luther'n  family.     He  died  in  1564. 

1,  Camenu-iua:  Dc  PhiL  Melancthonis  Urtu,  lotius  Vitus  Cur riculo  el 
Morte,  etc-    8vo.     Leipzig,  I5GG. 

Caiiierariii!*  was  bora  in  1500  and  died  in  1574.  He  wa*  apiipiJ 
of  Lntber  and  Melattcthon^  rind  was  especially  attached  lo  Ui# 
latter. 

t'ocbla'^ui  (Rom.  Cath.,  d,  1552)  ;  Commeiitariu  do  Ae>as  et  Scriptii 
M  L'jtheri,  etc.  (from  1517-164G).    Mogunt.,  1541);  Paris,  1565 
Cologne,  1508. 

Cocbbeiis  waa  an  active  polemic.     He  vtivs  at  the  Diet  of  Aug* 
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U.uiiis  (Roui.  Culli.,  i\.  1578)  :  Conjment.  biwis  Rcriiin  in  Orbe  Ge»' 
tarum  ab  auno  1500  usque  1566,     Cologne,  1667. 

Collectiomt  of  Ditcuincftfif,  LdscHER  :  Vonstiindig^n  Retbrmations-acta 
u.  d<>eumenlu  (from   l/itn-loltJ).     3  void.    4to.    J^eipxig,  1720-29. 

TentzL-L  :  llivt.  liericht  v.  Anlan;L;  ii.  Fortgjuig  d.  lief.  Lutb.  (by  Cyp- 
rian, I^ipy.i,;,  1718),  Kapp :  KWino  Nachlcso  zur  Ref,  Gsch. 
Qiitzllcbcr  Urkumleu.  Leipzi;*,  1727.  Slrabul :  Miticellaneen  u. 
Beitrage  zur  Lit.  Niirnb.,  1 7  75  setp^  1 7B4  stM[.  Forsteinann  r  Atrbiv. 
fur  die  (jsjcIi.  <1.  Ref ,  Hsille.  1H31  seq. ;  neuea  Urkund^nbucb,  Ham- 
Vurjr,  1812.  Ncudt^ckeri  Urkundcm  aua  d.  Ref.-Zuit,  Ciisscl,  1 836 • 
Murkwunlii^c  At'tt'UstUL-k<a  aus  dtir  ZeitalL  d.  Riif.,  Niirub.  1838 
Ntjuu  Beitragtj  zur  Gs<.'b.  d*  llel.     2  vols.    Leipzig,  184L 

0.  Sch.ade:  Satiixjn  u.  Pnwpiillu  a.  d.  Ut:f.-Zeit.  Haimov,  185G-8 
(3  vuls-),  JohnnDM'n  :  Die  Entwbkb  d.  prot.  Guistes  e,  Samndung 
d.  wiuhtij^stcin  Dokuim?iite  v.  Worms.  Edict  b.  x.  Sp.  Prot.  Co|)€n- 
hagen,  1850.  H-  van  d.  Hardt  *.  Historia  Literaria  Reforiuatioiua« 
Franc,  and  Leip/.ij?,  1717. 

Woik^o/the  Refonntra:  Luther's  Works:  Wittenberg  ed.,  tbe  Ger- 
mao,  16:^9-1559^  12  voli^.,  fal. ;  tbe  Latin,  lii43-15&8j  7  vols.,  fol.  j 
Jeua  i-d.,  tht:  GiTuian,  8  vols.,  fol. ;  the  Latin,  4  vols.^  fob,  1555-1568 
(from  the  auto^rrapb.s  I'xcept  tbe  first  part  of  the  German  works); 
Altenburg  ed.,  the  German  workis  alonUj  10  vols.,  1661-1664.  Sup- 
pltiiuent.  vol.  to  all  tbc  earlier  edd.,  by  Zeidler,  ILille,  1702. 
Leipzig  ed.,  2*2  vols.,  fob,  172D-1740.  Halle  ed.,  by  J.  G.  Walch 
(the  moat  compli'tc),  U  Tble.,  1740-1750.  In  the  last  two  of 
ih^so  tdd.,  Latin  works  only  in  a  German  tran&L  Erhxngen  ed., 
by  Plorlimann  u.  Irmischer,  67  vo^.^  1826-1857.  l>ie  refonna- 
toriiKiheo  Sehriftea  Luthers  in  chronoL  Folge,  edited  by  K,  Zim- 
mcrtnann.  4  vols.  Dannstadt,  1846-50,  VolUlandige  Auswahl  Lu- 
llier's  Ilauptsubrillen,  by  Otto  von  Gerlach,  1840-1848.  24  voU. 
(Fab^iuiu^<>  Ccntifollum  Luth.  0.  notitia  tlteraiia  Bcriptorum  de 
Lulhero  editorum,  Hamburg,  1728.)  Lnther's  Briefe,  Send' 
schreibcn  u.  Bedtinken,  edited  by  De  Wettu,  6  vols.  1825-56. 
Lnther's  Briefwechsel,  a  supplera.  vol.,  by  Burkliardt  (1866). 

II  ^lanctboii'a  Worka:  Basel.  1541.  5  vols.  Fol.  C.  Pcucer's  ed.^ 
Wiltenbei-t;,  1562,  4  voli.,  fob;  Bretsehueider's  ed.  (in  the  Corpui 
lt.;formaturum),  1834-1860,  28  vols.,  4to. 

liMi  rit^ai  Wvrk^.  Skckendohi'"  (d.  1692)  :  Couimentariua Historicui 
cl  Apoioj^'flicuH  de  Lutheran i^mo,  libb.  iii.  etl.  2.  Leipzig,  1694, 
Seckendorf  w»a  born  in  1626,  acd  died  16t>2.  Ue  was  edticaied 
a1  Strasbiirg.  Under  tbe  Duke  of  Gotha,  Duke  Maurice  of  Zeit£, 
and  the  Elector  Frederiu  ILI.  of  Bi-andenburg,  he  held  resjjonHibk 
vfik'es.     He  was  a  stateiiuiau  of  thorough  educatioa  aad  of  eJi«*m- 
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plar/  integrity,  ttis  Ui story,  which  was  occatdoncd  bjr  llie  work 
of  the  Jesuit  31mmlourg,  vms  lbuiide<l  on  the  moat  iisda^lrtous 
exainin&tlon  of  originni  (loctiiiietit«. 

Srtlig:  Vollstinilige  Ui&u  d.  Au^sb.  Confession  u.  derselb.  Apolojiie 
(16l7-lftti2).     3  Th.     Uallc.  1730-1 74*. 

IHiiuck :  Gsch.  d.  EQtstL'hung,  d.  Vi-niaderunguiL,  u.  d.  Bildung  uu^ 
[irot.  Lehrbegnffs  }k  z.  d.  Conconliuoformel.  G  vols,  2  ed.  Leip 
tig,  1791-1800.  Woltiuiinn :  (iich.  d.  Ref.  in  DeuUchiund.  S  Tb 
Ahona,  1801-1805. 

8|)ickcr :  Gsch.  Dr.  M.  Luthers  u.  dir  durch  ihn  bowirkteo  Kirch 
enref  in  DoutBchL     1  vol.  (to  15* I)-     Berlin,  1818. 

Makiiiuis'ekk:  Gsch.  d.  deut^h.  Kit'.  4  Th.  Berlin,  181(]-34  (a 
«jcond  eih  of  Parta  I  and  2,  1831).  This  is  still  one  of  the  beM 
of  llie  histories  of  the  German  llefonnation.  Ch.  Villera :  Essai 
sur  TEnprit  et  ITnfluenrc  de  In  Kdf  dc  Luther,  Paris,  1H04  : 
translated  into  German,  2dtMl.,  1828,  »nd  into  English^  Phil.,  MASS. 

K.  A.  Meazel :  Kcucre  Gsch.  d.  DeutHrhen  v.  d.  Hef.  b.  z,  Bundes« 
act€.  Brudlau,  1826-39.  TraJistatod  into  £ngli^«  3  vob.  Svo 
London,  1849. 

Ivoldraupch  :  GeR-hichtc  Deut^chland.^.     Engl,  transl.     8vo.     1848. 

L.  Ranke  :  l>eutM.'Iie  Gsi-h.  im  Zeitaltur  d.  Roformatiou.  7  V0I&., 
4th  e<L,  1869.  Translated  in  pai't,  by  Sarah  Austin^  9  vols.  8vo. 
1845-47. 

K.  iiagun  :  Dcut^chland'B  literar.  a.  rolig.  Verhiiltiusse  im  Bcf.  ZmCr 
alter.  3  vols.  Erlangen,  1841-44.  D.  F.  Stmu*ts:  Ulrich  von  Hut* 
ton.  2d  cd.,  1871.  Ward:  Houst-  of  Austria  in  t>je  Thirty  Ycara' 
War.  Ixmdrm,  1869.  Trt'Tich:  CJustavus  Ailolphus  in  Germany, 
and  other  LcL-tures  on  the  Thirty  Years*  War.  2d  cd  ,  1872, 
Droyacn :   Leben  von  Gustav.  Adolf.     1868. 

t.iven  of  the  German  Re/ontiers.  Melchior  Adamus  ;  Vitw  German- 
jrum  Theologonim,  etc.  Ueidi'Iber;^,  1620.  Ulenberg  (a  Protes- 
tant, then  a  Catholit%  il.  Ill  17):  Vitie  liaereBiarchariiin  Luthcri, 
MelanelhonLs,  Miijoris,  lllyriri,  Osinndri.  Colon.,  153f>.  Lives  of 
Luther  :  by  Mklanctuon  ;  by  Miithesius  (see  above)  ;  by  Walther, 
Jena,  1704-54,  2  Th. ;  by  Keil,  Leipzig,  1753,  4  lli. ;  by  Ukert, 
Gotha,  1817,  2  Th. ;  by  Jfikel,  1«MJ;  by  JuRQKxa  [up  to  1517  ] 
Leipzig,  1846  seq.,  3  vols,;  by  Gelzer,  with  Konig's  illustralioiiB, 
Hamburg,  1847-51  (translated,  l-ondon  and  New  York,  1857);  by 
Stang,  Stuttgart,  I8.^.^i-S;  by  PHtzer.  Stuttgart,  1836;  by  Gcntbe, 
IIuHe,  1841-15 ;  by  Wildeiibsilu,  Leipxig,  1850-2,  4  Th. ;  by  Uni- 
derhorie,  Speir,  1836  ;  by  M»:rKKrt,  Dr-esjk-n,  3d  ed.,  1870  ;  by  i>ol- 
lingiT  (from  the  Kiirlienlexicoii),  tnuishiied,  London,  1851  ;  by 
4ruliii,  Vmia,  2  voI.h..  tiHuslated;,  Phil.,  1841  ;  a  storehou^  of  caluot 
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nies;  by  Mjuiielet,  translated  from, the  Freach,  in  Bshn's  Li- 
brary ;  HAKt:,  Vindication  of  Luther  against  his  English  as«iail- 
ant«,  1851.  Tljia  ih  a  llcpiy  to  Sir  Wni.  Iljiinikon  (Dm'i»>ii(ioni 
in  Philosophy  and  J^Ttcralure)  ;  also,  to  llallam,  to  J.  H.  Nen*- 
man,  and  W.  G.  VV^xnL  Tlie  char^^^c  of  "  RatiunaliHiu  "  and  othi?r 
imputations  against  Luther  are  fully  considered,  and  rariuus  mii*- 
takea  of  Hamilton  are  exposed.  Lives  of  f^uther  in  English ; 
by  Riddle  (London,  1837)  ^  by  J.  Scott  (New  York,  1833);  by 
H.  Worslcy,  London,  1856-7;  by  Barnas  Sears,  1».^0.  8vo.  F. 
(j.  Hufman,  Katharina  von  Boraj  Leipzig,  1845.  8vo. 
Lives  of  Melancthon  :  by  Canierariu*  (sey  above)  ;  Ais  Prieccpt'or 
Gerraania!,  by  A.  H.  Niemeyer,  Ilalle,  1817;  by  Faeiiiss  1832; 
by  Galle,  Chiirakteristik  Melancthons,  2d  ed.,  tialle,  1845;  by 
Matthes,  IS-U  ;  Lcben  u.  Wirkt'n  Phil.  Mel,  Alt-enb.,  2d  ed,  1846 ; 
by  Ledderhose  (tranKlatod  by  G.  F.  Krotel,  New  York,  1 H54)  ;  by 
Cox,  I^ondon,  1815,  Boston,  1835.  Ijeben  u,  ausgetvahlte  Schrillen 
d.  Vater  u,  Bej^niDder  d.  luth.  Kirche,  1861  fceq. :  Molanfthon^  by 
C.  Schiwidt ;  Brenz,  by  J.  Ilarinianu ;  Urbanns  Rlic-^ius,  by  G. 
LJhIhorn  ;  Justus  Jonas,  by  Crucigcr;  P.  Speratuis,  L.  Spengler,  N. 
V.  Amsdorf,  Paul  Ebcr,  M.  Chemnitz,  D.  Chrytajua,  by  FrOBseJ. 

rilK     lliaTOKY     OK    THE     SwiSS    (ZwiNGUAN    ANU    CaLVINWTJC) 

Reformation* 

Coutfnnporary  sources.  B,  Weiss  (d.  1531)  :  Kurze  Beschreibung  d. 
f  JlaulH:nsanderting  im  Schwelzerlande  (in  Fii>«slin'8  BeitragCj  iv.  32). 
V.  An^^belm  :  Berner  Chronik  bis  loifi  (Berne,  1825-33).  H.  Bui-- 
LlNdEit  (d.  1575)  :  Rcfonnationsgescdiiehto  (to  1532).  Frauenfeld, 
18.18-40,  BulUnger  was  born  in  1  504,  succeeded  Zwingle  at  Zurich 
in  1531,  and  died  in  1575.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Refortnera  of  his  age,  and  an  entindy  trustworthy  writer.  J. 
Sftlat  (Catholic),  Valentin  Tsehudi  (Catholic),  Egidius  Tschudi 
(Catholic)  :  authors  of  works  extant  in  manufseripts  :  8eu  Gieseler, 
iV.  i.  1.  Fromment:  Lea  Actes  et  lea  Ge^tes  ile  ia  Citd  de 
(Geneve.  Geneve,  1536.  8vo.  Fromment  waa  a  Frcnehnmn,  an  h» 
Bociate  of  Farel,  and  one  of  the  first  to  prtiaeh  Pnjteshintjfni  in 
Cicneva.  Later  in  life,  he  wan  deposed  from  the  uiinixir^  and  hvld 
the  office  of  Notary.  Ilia  (Jhponicle  covers  tlic  period  from  1533 
tc  J  586,  and  is  a  truatworthy  narrative. 

Qritjinal  Docuinfutx.  Works  of  the  Reformers :  see  below.  Miscel- 
lanea Ti^rina.  3  Th.  Zurich,  1 722-24.  J.  C,  Fiiwiliu  :  Bt^itriige  % 
Erliiitt.  d.  Kiivhen>ReformationBgesch.d*  Schweiscerlandett.  Zurich, 
1741-53.  Ejusd.  EpistolTj  ab.  Ecel  Helvel.  Reform atori bus  veJ 
^l  i>oA  Renptie.     Ti^uri,  1742.    J.  J.  Siinler:    Satmulun^^  iUter  « 
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oooer  Urkunaen  t,  B«leuc)itui::^  tL  Kinihcagwili  vociifJiwillrh  iliat 
SeliwcizerUtidiia^     Zitricli*  U67. 

HVi*  of  the  lir/vrmerr.  V.  Zwinglii  opera,  firft  coaplete  ed.  bj 
tidmlcr  ftud  SdudtiieM,  S  vol&  Zurich,  1B38-42.  J.  C^lvini, 
op«ni  (facolugtoft»  li  rolh^  Geuisvu,  l.>5<j;  9  vob.,  Aiusterdiiui« 
l«e7  ;  mjw  til,  hy  hnam,  Ctmitz,  aJid  Reus^:  Bruns,  18C3  sc^j.  (to 
l$n,  10  ¥ob»,>,  En^Uli  trani^laUoD  of  Calvin's  Writings,  52  vol 
tunes,  Bdinbun^  1843  wtq,  letters  uf  Calvin^  eilito«l  by  Bo^- 
KfCT :  English  trsuisUlton,  2  vol«^  Edinburgh,  1856-57. 

UtjUoricai  and  Biogntpkiail  Wi^ris.  J.  H.  llotdnger  (d.  1C<;7>:  IL^t 
Ecd.  HJ56-57.  J,J.UotUngerCd.l735):Hist.d-Hcf.imtEi*lgcs- 
iKMseiifichaft.  i  Th.  Zurich,  1 708.  BAsnage :  Uist  de  U  Kelljpon 
des  figUses  IWrom  :  a  Ia  lliiye  (16»0),  1721,  4to.  A.  Ruchat: 
Hist,  de  U  R4^foniiation  dc  la  Suisse.  6  ¥obu  Geneva,  1727  scq.  L. 
Win:  Neuere  hdveL  KirehengeM^hichte.  S  vols,  (to  1523);  tb« 
•eoond  by  M.  Kiirhhofor,  1813,  1819.  Uras:  Ureprung,  Gang  u. 
FoI^eQ  d-  durch  ZwLngli  in  Zurich  be  w  irk  ten  Glaubeasvcrbcaserung 
u.  Kircht-'aruform.  Zuriib,  1819.  J.  v.  MuJler  u-  R-  G.  Blotzbciiu  : 
Gcsohifhle  scbweizerisMu-bcr  £idgenos$c'0^*haft,  coutinued  by  J.  J. 
Holtiujier  (to  1531).  Zurich,  1825  and  1829.  Gaberel:  Hist. 
de  rfi^Hi'^c  dc  Geiifeve,  2  voIa.,  1853,  D'Istria :  La  Suisse  AU<5- 
DiRiide.  Switzerland,  thta  Pioneer  of  tlie  Ref.,  2  voU.  Itoudon, 
1858.  Hui]-Ie6b;i;j;en  :  Zur  Cboraktmstlk  Zwiaglis,  etc.  Studien 
u.  Kriiikcn,  1862.  Mi^iut:  M<5uiuin;s  Hist.  3d  ed  Paris,  1854, 
Ir.  coataiu5  an  Ks.say  on  CalviQism  in  Geneva.  Moshtisiin :  Neue 
Naebr.  von  Servct;  also,  Ketzergacb.,  ii.  (1748).  Charpcnne : 
llistofre  de  la  Rdfurwe  de  Geneve.     Svo,     18G1. 

Lives  of  Zwintjle  :  by  Wyconiua  (see  above)  ;  by  J.  G.  Hess,  Eagl. 
transLj  by  L.  Aiken,  1812,  and  translated  from  the  Fpcoch  into 
the  (k'rman^  with  an  added  Appendix,  by  L,  Uateri,  1811 ;  by  J. 
M.  Schulcr,  18]  0 ;  by  Roeder,  1855  ;  by  J.  Tieblcr,  1827  ;  by  Rob- 
bing, Bib.  Sacni,  vols,  il  and  iii. ;  by  Christoffel  (in  the  Leben 
u.  Ausge.wiahlle  Sehriften  d.  Vater  u.  Begriinder  d.  rcformirten 
Kirehe),  1857;  by  *h  C  MiiuiMOFER,  2  vols.,  18(J7.     8vo. 

lafe  of  Bexa,  by  Jk-hlosser,  1809;  by  Banrn,  18^3,  1862.  Bertold 
llaller,  oder  die  RetormatioE  von  Bern,  by  M.  Kin'hhofcr,  Zurich, 
1828.  Leben?ge!?cliichtu  von  Oekolampiidius,  by  lless.  Zurich, 
1793;  by  llcrzog,  2  vob.,  BasUs  18^3;  l>as  Leben  Wilh.  Farels,  v 
M.  Rircbhofer,  2  vols.  Zurich,  1831.  Lives  uf  Farel,  FroiLmeat 
Vir*  I,  by  Chcnevicre,  Geneve,  ts;{3.  JJfe  i,i  Farel*  by  SchniidL 
SUa^^burg,  1834.  Life  of  Viret,  by  Jaquemont.  Strasburg,  183G 
fn  the  ficries,  entitled,  Leben  u.  Auj^gewahlte  Schriften  d.  Vatei 
•J.  He;,Tiinder  d.  ref,  Kinlie :   Zw* ngle,  by  ChriHtofTel ;  Oeeol&m 
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paclius  and  Myconius,  by  Ilagenbach ;  Calvin,  by  Stahelin  ;  Capito 
and  Bucer,  by  Baum ;  BuUinger,  Haller,  and  Leo  Juda,  by  Pesta* 
lozzi ;  Capito  and  Bcza,  by  Hepi)e ;  Peter  Martyr,  by  Schmidt, 
185D ;  Olevanius  and  Ursiuus,  by  Siidhoff,  1858  ;  Farel  and  Viret, 
by  C.  Schmidt;  Vadian  and  Blaurer,  by  Prcssel;  Knox,  by 
Brandes. 
Lives  of  Cdlvirif  by  Beza,  translated  by  Gibson,  Phila.,  1836;  by 
Waterman,  London,  1813;  by  T.  Smyth,  Phil.,  1835;  by  Dykr, 
London,  1849,  8vo ;  by  Audin,  5th  ed.,  Paris,  1851 ;  by  Henry,  3 
vols.,  Hamburg,  1835-1844,  translated  into  English  by  Stebbing, 
1844;  by  Stahelin,  1863;  by  Bungener,  2d  cd.,  12mo,  1863;  by 
Guizot  (St.  Louis  and  Calvin)  ;  by  Kampscuulte  (Roman  Catli- 
olio),  vol.  i.,  1869. 

TuK  Reformation  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

&  Heeren  u.  Ukert's  Staatengcschichte :  Danemark,  by  Dahlmann 
Harald  Uurtfeld :  Danische  Chronik.  Copenhagen,  1604.  J.  Baez : 
Inventarium  Keel.  Sueco-Gothor.  Lincop.,  1642.  4to.  Celsius: 
Gsch.  Gustav.  I.,  from  the  Swedish.  Copenhagen  and  Leipzig,  1754. 
Pontoppidan:  Annales  Ecclesiaj  Danicse.  Copenhagen,  1741. 
Also,  Reformationshistorie  d.  dan.  Kirche,  1 734.  Mtinter :  Kirch- 
cngsch.  v.  Dan.  u.  Norw.  1823-33.  Also,  Dansko  Reformations- 
liistorie.  Copenhagen,  1802.  Schinmeier :  Lebensbeschreib.  d.  drei 
schwed.  Ueformatoren.  Liib.,  1 783.  Troil :  Skrifter  och  Handlingar 
till  uplisning  i.  Svenska  E}Tko  och  Reformations-IIistoria.  Upsala, 
1 790.  lliyselius :  Handlingar  till  Sverges  Informations  och 
Kyrkohistoria  under  Eonung  Gustaf  L  (1523-61).  Stockholm, 
1841-45.  By  the  same  author  :  Einfiihrung  d.  Ref.  in  Sclnveden  bis 
1527  (in  Zeitschr.  f.  hist.  Theol.  1846).  Rdmer:  De  Gustavo  L 
rer.  sacr.  in  Suecift  instauratore.  Ultraj,  1840.  A.  Theiner:  Ver- 
sucho  d.  heilig.  Stulils  in  d.  letzten  drei  Jalirh.,  den  Norden  wieder 
mit  d.  Kirche  zu  vereinen.  Augsburg,  1838.  Miinter:  Symbolic  ad 
illustrand.  Bugenhagii  in  Dania  Commorationcm.  Havn.,  1836.  By 
the  same :  De  Confutatione  latina  quae  Apologias  Evangelicor.  in 
Comitiis  Havemensib.  anno  1530,  tradito;  opposita  est.  Ha\n., 
1847.  L.  Helvig:  Danske  Kirkeshistorie  afler  Rcformalionen. 
CoiK'nhag.,  1851.  Dunham:  Hist,  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor 
way  (in  Lardner's  Cab.  Cycl.,  1840).  J.  Finnius:  Hist.  EccleSw 
Islamliae,  1772-8.  4  vols.  4to.  G  L.Baden:  Histof  Dt-nmark. 
5 -vols.  Copenhagen,  1829-32.  (iEIJKk  :  History  of  Sweden, 
translated  by  Turner.  8vo  1845.  Anders  Tryxell:  Hist,  d 
Sweden,  iranslated  and  edited  by  Mary  Howitl.  Lon<loii,  1844. 
37 
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APPKHDIX. 


Tjik  HsroHMAnoN  ts  Bokkmia  ash  Muiiavia* 
A.  GffHlc'l  V :  Etolinicn  u.  Mjihivn  itii  Zc'itAlu  il.  Hi-fi mnal ion  (2 
I*nigiiiH  1837,  QR!h«  <1.  bobimsdiun  Bruder.  Pra^ie  (3  vole^) 
1857  tot  J.  CsKlkwiEMKA  :  Gsdi-  d.  tvaiigcL  Kircbe  in  Bubinen.  % 
voU.  8ro.  UjipJcij;*  1860-70.  Pi^sciieck  :  Gsch.  d.  Gegeiirr- 
Ibmuii.  in  Bdhmcu  (2  toIs.)^  -d  «1*  I^ipjn^,  1850.  llw*  Refor> 
matioo  and  Auti'licformation  in  BoUeinLi.  2  vols.  Londoa,  1^45. 
£hwal(:  Die  alte  ti.  neuc  L«ilire  d.  buhiu.  Briide.r.  DanUlg,  I7£*i. 
K.  A.  Muikr:  Fuuf  Biicher  vom  buhmisch.  Kric«;e.  Dresden. 
1840.  Tumck:  Gi^schicht*!  Bohmens.  Palacky:  Buhiueus  (it- 
acbicbte.  Vols.  1-5.  18:)€-67.  8to.  Ni£ME%'EU :  Collecliu  Con- 
fcssionumi  p[>.  77I-3M. 

The  Reformatiox  ix  Polaxd. 

Rkgexvolscius  :  Sy^L  hist.  Chron.  EccL  Slavonicarum.  Ullraj, 
1652.  4to.  Lubienicius :  Hist.  Ref.  Polon.  Freist.  1683.  Schick* 
sale  d.  pol.  Disuiduntium  (3  vols.).  1768  seq.  Siilig:  Hii^torie  d. 
Augsb.  ConluSiiiou,  iL  515.  Frlt-^er  Kirclieoge^hichte  d.  Kdnitr- 
rekUs  Polen  (-2  Th.).  Brosliu,  1 7i:MJ*  Bvo,  Krasixski:  History  o* 
the  Rcforraaliott  in  Polnnd  (2  vols.).  8vo,  Loudon,  1840;  by  the 
same :  Sketch  of  the  Kelij^ious  Hiatorv  of  the  Slavonic  Nutiontu 
Edinburgh,  1851.  Dunham:  Ilistory  of  Poland  (in  Lardiicr*^ 
Cab.  C}xl.).  1841.  N.  A.  de  Salvandy  :  Hist,  do  Pologne  aviuit 
ut  sous  J- Sobieski.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1855.  J.Fletcher:  Ilia- 
tor)'  of  Poland,  Ixindon.  1831.  J.  I>flevel :  Histoire  de  Poloj^nu, 
2  Tola.  Parist  1844.  Svo.  R.  Rot'pell :  Gsth.  von  Polen.  Ham- 
burg, 184L     Fasti  Polonici,  1624  seq.,  Breslau,  1854. 

The  Rkformation  m  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

Ribinua:  Mcmorak  Aug.  Conf.  in  Htingaria.  2  Yole.  Presb.,  178  7. 
J.  Burivi? ;  Ilisr,  Dipl.de  Statu  Rclig.  t!v:mg.  in  Ifiiu;;.  1710.  Fob 
Sali^' :  Gsch.  d.  A^I',^sb.  Curif.,  ii.  803.  [P.  Emueu]  :  Hist.  Eccl.  Rcf, 
in  llunjr.ot  Traiif^yl.,  Ki>  Lampk,  Tn^j.  1728.  4to.  Pt'lerlTy :  Sacra 
Coiieil.  Eot'i.  Ruiiiano-Catbul.  in  Re;jjno  Hung,  celebrata,  Mxvi. 
HHtjUts  ad.  a.  Mi>ccxxxiv.  2  vols.  Fol.  Vitunnu,  1742.  Schui.tl : 
Montiinenta  EvanjfeL  Au^r,  Conlcssionis  in  Hungaria  bistorica.  8vo. 
Pesth.  1861.  Meniorab.  Aujjjual.  Confessionis  in  Reijjno  Hung. 
de  Fcrdlnando  1,  iirfqiie  ad  Ciirolum  VI.  2  vols.  1786-*  8vo 
Knrzo  Gsuh.  d.  cvanj^.  luthi't*.  Kirche  in  Ung&rn  vom  Aufange  d 
Iti^f.bijit  Leo|>(ild  II.  Gdtrmjictit  179-1.  Svo.  Diewicbligsteu  Sclnck 
paltj  d.  evan*:.  Kirt-he  Ain;j;h-  lickcnnt.  in  Ungani  vun  J.  11^22  bi* 
l<i08,     Leipzig,  1828.     Hist.  KrcL  Fvang.  Aug.  Confessioni  addi.r 
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toruiit  in  Hung.,  etc.  Halberstadt,  1830.  Mailath  :  GscL  L  Mag* 
jaren.  5  vols.  8vo.  1820-30;  2d  ed.,  1852-55.  L.  Szalay :  Hist 
llungar.  (to  1690).  6  vols.  8vo.  Gsch.  d.  evang.  Kircliti  in 
IJiigaru,  uiit  Riicksicbt  auf  Sicbcnburgea,  Berlin,  1854.  History  of 
iVotestantism  in  Hungary,  with  Preface  by  Dr.  M.  d'Aubigno-, 
London,  1854.  M.  Horvath:  Gsch.  Ungarns.  2  vols.  8vo.  Penh, 
1854.  J.  Paget :  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  2  vols.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1839.  J.  A.  Fessler:  Gsch.  d.  Ungarn.  10  vols.  8vo. 
Leipzig,  1815-25.  De  Sary:  Hist.  Gdn^rale  do  Hongrie.  2  vols. 
12mo.  Paris,  1778.  G.  Haner:  Hist  Eccless.  Transylvan.,  16'J4. 
12mo.  L  Benko:  Transylvania,  P.  I.,  Tom.  ii.  (Vindob.  1'78. 
8vo),  p.  121  (lib.  iv.,  c.  12,  De  Statu  Ecclesiastico). 

The  Reformation  in  Fkanoe. 

Docnmentit  and  Contemporary  Works.  Beza  :  Hist.  Eccl.  dcs  liglise* 
R^f.  au  Royaume  de  France  (to  1563).  3  vols.  Antwerp,  1580. 
8vo. 

Serrarius  (or  De  Serres)  :  Comment,  de  Statu  Relig.  et  Rcspulil.  in 
Regno  GallisE  (5  parts),  1570  seq. 

F.  Bclcarius  (Heaucaire  de  Peguillon,  Bishop  of  Mctz)  :  Historia  Gal- 
lica  (16G1-G7).  Lugd.,  1625.  Fol.  TiiUANUS:  Ilist.sui  Temporis, 
etc.     (See  above.) 

TiiKOD.  Agrippa  d'Aubiox^:  IDstoirc  Universclle  (1550-1601). 
Maille,  161^-20.     3  vols.   Fol. 

He  was  born  in  1550,  and  died  in  1630.  The  son  of  a  devoted 
Huguenot,  he  fought  in  the  siege  of  Orleans,  when  he  was  only  thir- 
teen years  old.  He  was  for  a  while  an  intimate  associate  of  Henry 
IV.  After  writing  this  work,  he  resided  in  Geneva.  He  was  a 
man  of  hi;;h-toned  character,  deeply  imbued  with  the  religious  feel- 
ings peculiar  to  the  Huguenots. 

Mcmoires  d' Agrippa  d'Aubignd.     1vol.     12mo.     Paris,  1854. 

A.  L.  HKhMix.TAKi):  Correspondance  des  Rdformateurs  dann  lif 
Pays  de  la  Langue  Fran9aise.     Vols.  1-3.    1866-68-70. 

Bulletin  de  la  Socictd  jwur  THistoire  du  Prot.  Fran9ais  (since  1850 
It  incl'»«les  many  documents  illustrative  of  this  period.) 

l)u  Plessis  Alornay  :  Memoires  et  Corresi)ondanee.     Paris,  1824-6. 

l*KTiTOT  :  Memoires  relatifs  k  I'Histoire  de  France  (1st  ^efies,  1819 
26.     52  vols.     Svo.     2d  series,  1820-29.     78  vols.     8\().) 

Among  the  works  embraced  in  this  collection  are  the  Memoirs  of 
I^millon,  vicomto  de  Turenne  (from  1555-1584)  :  He  was  grand.soc 
of  the  Const.  Montmorenci ;  was  converted  to  Calvinism,  and  waa 
an  adherent  of  Henry  IV.    Gamon  (1560-86).    Mergey  (1566-89) 
be  was  born  in    15.'{6;  be  was  al   St   Quentiu  (1567),  at  Dreoj 
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(l5B2}t  anil  ut  Moiicontoiir ;  nnd  bttrdy  escaped  tlic  miisHarre  of  Si 
Bartholomew.  FKilippi  (i5G2-90).  Riibuiln  (lojl-5f»).  S«im 
AubaL  (1672  «©*|.).  T.ivanno.'*  (1 500-96):  he  was  bora  ia  1555 
foui^ht  for  the  Lonj^ue  at  Ivry  ;  llien  served  Hunry  IV.  He  dico 
in  ltJ33.  Villeroi  (162:^'2.1).  Du  Hulhy  :  L'Kstoili:  (15»i>-l61C). 
Sully:  Mduioiros,  evo^s.  «vo,  l*arb,  18S7,  Sully,  the  IVinie 
Minbtor  of  Huury  [V.,  vraa  born  lq  1559,  and  died  in  IG41.  La 
Xouc  (1562-70):  hii  was  born  In  1531;  took  Orleans  in  1567; 
luught  at  St.Quc'Otin,  Jarnac,  and  Moncoiitour;  served  Ilcnry  IV. 
with  distiDctloa.  Montluc:  he  wa*  born  about  l.>02^  waa  at  the 
ha/tle  of  Pavia  (1525)  ;  took  Boulogae  (1547);  defended  Sieuna 
(ia  1554,  under  Henry  IL)  \  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Uochelle 
(1 672).  He  WM  noted  for  hia  vigor  and  cruelty.  Casstelnau  ( 1 559- 
70) :  he  was  bora  about  15*20;  was  at  the  siege  of  Houen  and  at 
Dnfux;  was  employed  by  Henry  II.,  Charles  IX.,  nnd  Henry  IH. 
He  was  several  times  ambassndor  in  Kn*^lan<L  He  aiiouipaDied 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to  Scotland,  and  befriended  her  afterwards* 
Juurnal  de  Henri  UT.  (1574-89). 

Collection  de  Doeuments  Inddits  sur  rHistoiiiJ  de  France  [published 
by  order  of  Louis  Philippe],     Paris,  1835  aeij. 

Reeueil  dca  Letires  Missives  de  Henry  IV.  7  vols.  4to,  [In  tho 
above  collection.]     Paris,  1843-58. 

BuL'hon  :  Colleetiun  des  Chrouiques  et  Mcmoires  sur  nii^ioire  de 
Franee,  faisant  parLie  de  la  Collect  ion  du  Panthton  Ltlteraire, 
1824  Beq. 

MicuAUD  :  Nouvelle  Collection  des  Mcmoire^  jiotir  servir  a  THiBtuirQ 
de  France  depuis  le  XIII*  si^cle  jusq'  k  la  fin  da  XVHl*.  A 
Series.     31  vols.     Piiriji,  183G  seq. 

Archives  Curieu^es  de  I' Hist,  de  France  depuis  Louis  XJ.  jusqu*  k 
Louis  XVIIL     27  vols.     8vo.     Ea  deux  tidrios.     Paris,  1834-40. 

Bran  tome;  (Kuvrcs  Completes-     7  vols,     8vo.     Paris,  1822. 

Brantome  was  born  about  1527,  an<l  died  in  1614.  He  was  chaii)< 
berlftin  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  111.  He  h  a  g^ossipia-i  chron- 
icler ;  but  his  works  prest-nt  a  vivid  purl  raiiure  of  his  tiiiic  Among 
thetu  are  the  "  Vies  des  Hoiiuues  Illustre.s,"  ••  Dauies  Iltu^Lres  Fraa* 
i^'aises  et  Jfitrangeres,"  etc. 

llishrical  Warkg.  General  Histories  of  France,  by  AnqueLil ;  by 
Sismondi ;  by  Miciiklkt  ;  by  Henki  Martin;  by  Crowe.  5 
vols.  London,  1858-68.  The  Student's  Ilistorj-  of  France,  8vo. 
1862. 

Ranke;:  Fr;inzdsli>cho  Gesehiuhte  vornehmlieh  iui  16.  u.  17.  Jahrk 
6  vols.  8vo.  1868.  Engl  trans.  Hist,  of  Civil  Wars  and  Mod 
■(Chy  In  France.     8vo.     LoadoOj  1852. 
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W.  Haao  :  La  France  Prot.  ou  Yies  des  Prot.  Fran9ai8.     10  torn 
8vo.     1847-69. 

6.  Webbb  :  Greschichtl.  Darstellang  d.  Calyinism.  im  Verhaltniss  z. 
Staat  in  Gcnf  u.  Frankreich.     Heidelb.,  1836,  8vo. 

Von  Baumer :   Gsch.  Europas  seit  dem  £nde  d.  15.  Jahrh.    (Seg 
above.) 

Capefigne :  Hist,  de  la  R^forme,  de  la  Ligue,  et  du  Kegne  de  Henrjr 
IV.     8  tomea.     Paris,  1834-5.     8vo. 

Elie  Benoist :  Hist,  de  T^dit  de  Nantes.    5  vols.   4to.    Dolft,  1698-5 

Hemuan:    Frankreich's   Religios-  u.   Biirgerkriege  im   16.  Jahrh. 
Leipzig,  1828.    8vo. 

Du  FELICE  :  Hist.  d.  Protestants  de  France.  4th  ed.  1861.  8vo. 
Engl,  transl.  by  Lobdell,  1851.  Soldan:  Gsch.  d.  Protest,  in 
Frankreich.  2  vols.  1855.  8vo.  Von  Polenz  :  Gsch.  d.  franz. 
Protestantismus.  5  vols.  1858  seq.  8vo.  W.  S.  Browning  :  His- 
tory of  the  Huguenots  in  the  16th  Century.  3  vols.  8vo.  1829-39. 
Smedley :  History  of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France.  3  vols. 
12ma  London,  1832.  (New  York,  1834.)  [Mks.  Marsh:]  His- 
tory of  the  Huguenots.  2  vols.  1847.  8vo.  Ch.  Brion:  Liste 
chronolog.  de  I'llistoire  Protest,  en  France  jusqu*  k  la  Rdvocat.  de 
rfidit  de  Nantes.  2  vols.  12rao.  1855.  Anquez  :  Hist.  d.  Asseni- 
blces  Polit.  des  Rdformdes  de  France  (1578  to  1622).  8vo.  Paris, 
1859.  Aymon  :  Tons  Ics  Synodes  nationaux  des  figlises  reformes, 
etc  La  Uaye,  1710.  2  vols.  4to.  Quick  :  Synodicon  in  Gallia 
reformata,  etc.  1C82.  2  vols.  Fol.  W.  Anderson :  Hist,  of 
France  during  the  Reigns  of  Francis  II.  and  Charles  IX.  2  vols. 
Ijondon,  1769.  Lacretelle:  Hist,  de  France  pendant  les  Guerres 
de  Religion.  4  vols.  8vo.  1822.  Morlky:  Clement  Maroi 
and  other  studies.  2  vols.  8vo.  1870.  Due  d'Aumale  :  Lives 
of  the  Princes  of  Condd.  Vols.  1,  2.  8vo.  London,  1872. 
II.  WuiTK  :  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  preceded  by  a  narrative 
of  the  religious  wars.  London,  186.S.  Klipffel:  Le  Colloque  de 
Poissy.  12mo.  Brussels  and  Paris,  1807.  Villeinain  :  Vie  de  Chan- 
cellor d'  Hopital  (in  fitudes  d'llistoire  Moderne.  1  vol.  8vo. 
1854.)  Voltaire:  Sifecle  de  Louis  XIV.  ((Euvres,  t.  xxii.)  Cape- 
figue :  Trois  Sifecles  de  THist.  de  France,  1548-1848.  2  vols.  1852. 
8vo.  C.  Schmidt  :  G6rard  Roussel.  1845.  8vo.  Puaux  :  Hist  de 
la  Rdforme  Fran^aise.  2  torn.  Paris,  1857-9.  V.  de  Chalembcri, 
Hist  de  la  Ligue,  Henri  IIL  et  IV.  2  vols.  1854.  8vo.  Aug.  Theiner 
Hist  de  r Abjuration  de  Henri  IV.  2  vols.  1852.  8vo.  C 
Schmidt:  La  Vie  et  les  Travaux  de  Jean  Sturm.  1855.  8vo.  F 
W.  Ebehng :  Sieben  Bui-her  d.  franz.  Gsch.  Bd.  i.  1 855.  Auciuetil 
L'Eipritde  laLigue.  2voU   8vo.  Paris,  1818.   Davila :  Stcria  delU 
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Cluerri!  Clvill  di  Pmncia.  6  vols,  in  7.  I^ndon,  1801.  £ngl.  traasL 
by  ^^arnewortlu  i*  vol^.  4tu.  lA»tidon,  1801.  Duncftn  <J.> :  Rfr 
ligioua  Wars  in  Fnincts  from  ilie  Accession  of  Uenry  U.  to  the 
Peace  of  Vervins.  rJuio.  I^ndon,  1810.  Schiller  (J.  C- F.  \*on) 
Gach.  d.  Uuruliun  In  Krjinkreich  wclche  d.  lU'^icruiig  Ileiarlcb 
IV.  voran-ingea.  Svo.  Stuttgart,  1844.  S.  Scott :  Life  of  T.  A. 
d'Aubignd:  an  Account  of  the  Civil  Wars,  etc.  Svo.  I^dcJod 
]  772.  Voludre :  Essnt  nur  lc«  Ciuenvs  Civilea  de  France,  8vo. 
Paris,  1785.  Panloe  (J.)  :  The  Court  and  Reign  of  Francis  I.  2 
vols,  r-'tuo.  Phil.,  1847.  Freer  (M.  W,) :  Court  and  Times  of 
Henry  I U.  3  vols.  12ujej.  lx)udoa»  1B58.  Bassompierre :  Mdm* 
du  la  Cour  de  Franctt.  2  vols,  in  1.  l6tno.  Cologne,  1666.  Fn*er  : 
History  of  the  R<;ijpi  of  1  Iinry  IV.  2  vols.  ISino.  London,  1860- 
6S.  G.  P.  R.  James :  Life  of  Henry  IV.  3  vols.  Svo.  London, 
1S47.  MHlinbourg:  Hi»<t.  ilu  laLigue.  4to.  Paris,  1657.  Weiss: 
Ilist.  des  Kfcf  uj«.  Pi*ot.  de  France  [after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  NantCi*].  *i  volsj.  P.aris.  1853.  Coquerel:  Les  Eglises  du 
Deacrt  cbcz  les  ProU  d«  France  [allcr  Ijouis  XIV.].  2  vols.  Svo. 
1841.  Mnrct:  Hii^t.  dc  Jo.iniu"  d'Albrct.  Piu'is,  1861.  Sir  Janiet 
Stephen  :  Lectures  on  ihe  Hi>t.  of  France.  3d  ed.  2  vols^  8vo 
Irt.ll.  Laval :  Hi* t,  of  ihc  Kt^f,  in  France.  7  vols.  Svo.  1737  »cq. 
Lauurnt:  Gucrrcs  de  Religion.  Gen  in:  Lcttrea  de  MargucsHtc 
d'AngouUnie  (1841);  also»  NouvcUcs  Let  ires  dc  la  Reinede  Navarre 
(1842).  StXhkli.v:  Dcr  Ucbertritt  Koiug  Heinricbs  d.  vierten. 
8vo.  Basel,  1862.  Wraxnll :  Mi-moit >:  of  the  Kings  of  the  Race 
ofValois.  2  vols.  8vo.  1807;  Hist,  of  Fmneo  from  the  Accession 
of  Henry  IH.  to  tbc  l>atli  «f  Ijouh  XIV.  2d  ed.  1814.  6  vols. 
Kvo,  Rcucbliu:  (icHchithttj  \on  Port  Koyal  2  Bd.  1839  scxj. 
Saiute  Bcuve :  Port  Royiil,  5  volts.  2d  ed.  8vo.  1860.  Lo  Saint- 
IJartliclemy  devant  le  Setiat  dc  Vcnise :  relations  des  arabassadeurt 
G.  Michiel  et  S.  Cavalli.  Trad,  el  annot  par  W.  Martin.  18mo. 
1872. 

The   Rkformatiun   is  the   Nktukklaxps. 

Uaciiauu:  Corrcspiindiinre  dc*  (lulllaumc  Ic  TiK'iturnc,  Prince  d*Or- 
ungc,  pnblice  (Jour  hi  pniiiicrc  foiistj  etc.  6  vob.  Svo.  18-17-58, 
Also,  by  tbc  same,  Cortvj<|iondnnce  de  PbiH(ipc  H.,  snr  Ics  AfTaircs. 
diis  Pays-Bas  [trotn  tbc  Arcbivcs  of  Simanc.as].  4  vols.  4 to, 
'848-59. 

GnniiN' VAN  Pkixhticuku  :  Archives  ou  Correspond auce  inddiio  dc 
laMaison  d'Oiunt^i^Nassiau    [1552-1584].    10  vols.    8vo.    1857-61 

Ivetctmc:  2"  serie  [15KI-1688].     6  vo.s.     8vo.     I857-6L 

fiRANVKLLK:  P.ajncfs  d'J^Uitj  d*ii]ii-6ii  le*  Miuuiscrilsde  la  Bibltoth^qiif 
dc  Bvsun^^on.  9  voIh,  4to,  1  Hi  1-61.  In  tbe  Collt'L-tion  des  I)je» 
mentB  Inddits  sur  I'Hljitoirc  dc  France.     Paris,  1835  Mcq. 
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BuANDr:  Hist,  der  Ueformatie  in  en  onitrent  de  Nederlandea 
Anist.,  1G93  seq.  4  vols.  4to.  P^ngl.  transl.,  London,*  1 720.  4  vols- 
Grotius :  Annales  et  Hist,  du  Rebus  Belgicis,  155G-1609.  Gerdcsius : 
Hist.  Kef.,  etc.  (See  above).  Ypey  en  Demiout :  Geschiedenissen 
der  Nederland.  hervormde  Kerk.  Breda,  1819-27.  4  vols.  8vo. 
Van  Meteren  :  Hist,  der  Nederlanden,  1369-1612.  Ter  Hur:  Die 
Ref.  Gsch.  in  Schilderungen.  8vo.  A.  Kokler:  Die  niedcrl.  ref 
Kirche.  Erlangen,  1856.  8vo.  G.  Bentivoglio :  DoUa  Gaeria  ili 
Fiandra  [1559-1607].  Milano,  1806.  Engl,  transl.  4to.  London 
1678.  Strada  :  De  Bello  Beldeo.  2  vols.  Fol.  1640-47.  Enj-l. 
transl.  by  Stapylton :  Fol.  London,  1650.  Schiller :  Abfall  der  Nie- 
derlande.  8vo.  Stuttgart,  1844.  Eng.  transl.,  by  Morison.  2  vols 
12mo.  London,  1851.  Van  Kampen :  Gcschicbte  der  Niederlande, 
2  vols.  8vo.  1831-33.  Motley  :  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic.  3 
vols.  8vo.  New  York,  1856.  History  of  the  United  Netlierlands. 
4  vols.  8vo.  New  York,  1861.  Holzwarth:  Der  Abfall  der 
Niederlande,  3  vols.  8vo.  1866-72.  Prkscott  :  History  of  Philip 
II.  3  vols.  8vo.  1855.  Th.  Juste  :  Hist,  de  la  Rdvol.  des  Pays- 
Bas.  sous  Phil.  II.  (1555-72).  2  vols.  8vo.  1855;  Hist,  du  sou- 
Icvement  des  Pays  Bas  contre  la  domination  espagnole  (1572-76). 
2  vols.  8vo.  1862-63  ;  Les  Pays  Bas  sous  Charles  Quint  —  Vie  dc 
Marie  de  Ilongric  (1505-58).  8vo.  1855,  Basnage:  Annales  des 
Provinces-Unis  (1719).  H.Leo:  Z  wolf  Biicher  der  niederland. 
(leschichte.  2  vols.  1832-45.  Koch :  Untersuchungen  liber  die 
Euiporung  u.  den  Abfall  d.  Niederlande  von  Spanien.  1  vol.  8vo. 

The  Reformation  in  England. 

Oocuments  and  Contemporary  Sources.  Works  of  the  Rkfoum- 
ER8,  published  by  the  Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1841-54  (64 
vols.,  with  a  general  index),  comprising  the  writings  of  Ridley, 
Sandys,  Pilkiiigton,  R.  Hutchinson,  Philpot,  Grindal,  T.  Becon, 
Fulke,  Hooj»cr,  Cranmer,  Covcrdale,  Latimer,  Jewel,  Bradford, 
Whitgifl;  together  with  the  Zurich  Letters  (1st  and  2d  series), 
Original  letters  (2  vols.),  The  Corresixindcnce  of  M.  Parker,  etr- 

Thk  State  Caf-exdaks,  now  being  published,  under  the  duection 
of  the  Master  of  the  lioUs. 

Ilyiuer :  Fcedera,  Coiiventiones,  Litera*,  etc.,  inter  Reges  Anglia;  et 
al.  Reges,  J\>iJtifices,  etc.     3d  ed.     10  vols.     Fol.     1739-45. 

Uiishworth:  Historical  Collections  (1618-1648).  8  vols.  Fol.  I^n- 
don,  1721. 

Fox  :  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Church,  or  Book  of  Martyrs,  156S. 
Fol.     1684.     3  vols.     Fol.     1837-41.     8  vols.     8vo. 

i^ilis.  Lettera  illustrative  of  English  History.  Ist  series.  8  vols.  8to 
1824  ;  3d  series.    4  vols.     8vo.     1827.     3d  scries.    4  vols. 
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Wilkiiis:  Coucilui  MAgnae  BritUiiiia!  et  Iiibcrnue(44$-1717).  4  toU 

E  Canlwell:  DocqroGoUrj*  Annals  of  tli^  Church  of  Englnx  cl  (1546- 
«716).  t  vol«.  8vo.  Ojcford,  1844.  By  the  same:  S/nodaliF 
1547-1 717  (reUtiug  to  the  province  of  Canterbury).  2  vols.  8vo 
Oitford,  1842.  Bjr  the  same :  The  Reformation  of  the  Laws  a£ 
attempted  in  the  ruigns  of  Uejuy  YUL,  Edward  VI.,  aad  £Iiz;v 
Deth.    Newed.    Oxford,  18^0. 

Kormulariea  of  Faith  put  forth  under  the  re%n  of  Henrjr  YIII.  Ox- 
ford, t850p    8vo. 

W.  Mafikcll :  MooameDta  Bitualia  EocL  Anglicans.  S  vok.  8iro. 
184e-7. 

UollaNhed:  Chromcle  of  Englande,  Scotlande,  and  Ireland,  1577.  S 
voU    Fol.     1807-8.     6  vols.   4to. 

Gtfiffat  ifvttorUi.  By  Ranks:  KngL  Geschichte vomebiulich im siul> 
lAiwUm  Jabrh.  »  vols.  8vo.  Leipxi^.  1870.  By  Cartk  (to  ](>54), 
1747  ieq.;  by  Kcnaet  (to  the  death  of  William  HI.),  3  yuIh.,  ful. 
17)9  ;  by  Magaitlat  (trom  the  accession  of  James  1.,  wllh  a  List. 
Introduct  5  vols.  8vo.  1849  aeq.)  Macaolay's  intixKluctory 
i-hapter  includes  a  brief  account  of  the  ri<e  and  rbaracter  of  Prot- 
i-stantism  in  Great  Britain.  His  Reviews  of  lianke  and  of  ILillam 
(in  his  coneel4?d  Essays)  rehile  in  part  to  the  Reformation.  Bjr 
Mackintosh  (to  the  14th  year  oE  Elizabetb^s  reign ;  continued  bj 
W.  Wallace,  and  then  by  R.  BcU) ;  10  vols.  12mo.  1838.  By 
Hume.  Hume*s  negligence  in  examining  and  reporting  author- 
ities, his  inaci'uraey,  his  partiality  far  the  Stuarts,  and  his  fri^d 
tone  with  regard  to  questions  of  morals  and  religion,  are  now  con- 
ceded ;  'AS  are,  also,  the  excellence  of  his  style,  and  his  sagacity  as 
an  ecouutiii^t.  By  Lcngard  (Roman  CHtholie).  Liugainl  is  an 
able  and  will-inJormed  writer,  but  with  str^mg  Anti-ProtCiSlant  prej- 
udices. By  Knight,  8  vols.,  8vo,  1868;  by  T.  Kelghtley,  3  vols.,  Hvo, 
1839;  by  J.Miller  (to  1688), 4th  ed.,  4to,  London,  1818;  by  Tur- 
ner (to  die  dtmh  of  Elixalhcth),  12  vob.,  8vo,  1839;  by  Fkoitdk 
(from  the  Fall  of  Wolscy  to  the  defeat  of  Uie  Spani.sh  Aruiada),  1*2 
vols.,  8vo,  Nfw  York,  1865  seq. ;  by  F.  L.  G-  Riiumer:  Political 
History  ol  Enjjbuul  during  tJje  16th,  17th,  and  ISth  ceulurics,  2 
vola.,  8vo,  London,  1836  ;  by  Oldmixon :  History  of  England  during 
the  Reign  of  the  Stuarts,  2  vols.,  fol.,  London,  1730;  by  Vaughun  . 
History  of  England  under  the  House  of  Stuart  (1603-1688),  2  vob. 
8vo,  London,  18  J  Q ;  by  tliesame  :  Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dyu:*5ty 
t  vols.,  i^yo,  London,  1831 ;  by  Clakkxdon  :  Hi.^t.  of  the  Gi-cat  R©^ 
bellion  (1641 -00),  3  vols.,  fol.,  Oxford,  1 702-4.  By  F.  S.  Thonuw 
EisturiciU  Nolc^  rclnttve  to  the  History  of  England,  from  tlio 
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4aii  of  Henry  VIIT.  to  tha  death  of  Anne  (1S0J>-1 714),  designed  af 
a  book  of  instant  reft?  rt'nc  6  to  dates.  3  vols.  8vo.  1858.  Camden; 
AnnalesRemm  An;jjlrc.  et  IIibtTruk*.  regnante  Elizjibetha  (to  158!)) 
1615  seq.  1717.  ;^  vola.  8vo,  Oxford,  Life  OF  Coi„  HuTcnrN 
SON,  by  his  wife  (Bulm's  Stand.  Lib.),  1846.  Pefys  :  Diary  aod 
CurrespondencL'.  4  vols.  Svo,  1864.  Evelyn:  Diary  (from  1641 - 
1705-6),  ed.  Forster.  4  vols.  Svo.  1860.  Harris:  Lives  of 
James  I.,  Charles  L,  Cromwell,  Charles  II.  6  vols.  Svo.  1814. 
(Sodwin,  llii*torv  of  the  Commonwealtli.  4  vols.  8vo.  1824-28. 
It.  Vaughan  :  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell.  2  vols.  8vo.  1839. 
Biiekle:  Hist,  of  Civilization  in  England,  new  ed,  3  vols.  Svo. 
14167.  Striekland  :  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.  8  vols.  Svo, 
1H50-54  J  new  ed.  12mo,  18G5.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland, 
8  vols.     8vo.    1850-59. 

Hali.am  :  Const  History  of  England.  3  vols.  Svo.  1867,  Thia  i^ 
the  most  successful  of  Uallam's  historical  writings.  It  is  thorough 
and  impartial  in  ita  treatment  of  religious  parties  and  persons,  and 
specially  instructive  on  the  legal  and  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved in  the  history  of  the  Keformation. 

Carlylk:  Life  and  Letters  of  Cromwell.  2  vols.  Svo.  New  York, 
1845.  This  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  work  to  raise  the 
rt*putation  of  Cromwell  in  recent  times^  and  to  vindicate  him  againBt 
the  imputation  of  insincerity. 

(iuizoT:  Histoire  do  Chnrlen  P'  (I625-H49),  6»  6iitlon.  2  vols, 
8to.  IS-^e.  Hist,  de  la  Ri^publique  d*Ang1eterro  et  de  Cromwell 
(1649-1658).  2  vols.  Svo.  1851.  Hist,  du  Protcctorat  de  R. 
CromTfell  etdu  Rdtahlissemcnt  des  Stuart  (1658-60).  2  vole.  8to. 
1856.  Monk;  Chute  de  la  R^pulilirjue  ct  le  R^tablissement  de  la 
Monarchie  en  Ajigleterre  en  Ui6(J.  6»  ^d.  Svo,  18G2,  History 
of  the  English  Revolution  of  1640  (transl.  by  Hazlitt,  London,  1846. 

,  i  vol.  Svo.  1856;  by  Coutier,  Oxford,  1838)  f  Hi*tory  of  Crom- 
well, the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Re?torntion.  4  vol*.  Svo.  Lon- 
don, 1864-6. 

Buitorief  of  the  EngUah  Reformation,  Burnet  :  Tlie  History  of  die 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.  London,  1 679  seq.  7  volt. 
1829.     Svo. 

Burnet  is  an  honest  writer,  with  extraordinary  means  of  ksowi 
edge,  hut  Fomolimcs  swayed  by  prejudice.  "  It  is  usual^"  says  M*- 
caulay  (Hist,  of  Engl.,  i.  1 63),  •*  to  censure  Burnet  as  a  singularly 
inaccurate  hieitorian,  but  1  believe  the  charge  to  be  altogether  unjust 
He  appears  to  be  singularly  inaccurate  only  hticansc  his  narrative 
has  been  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  fin^j^ularlv  severe  and  unfrienilly. 

Strtpi.  :  Eccleiuaittienl  Memorials  rolatinjj  chieHy  Xv  Rctiaion  a»i 
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thfl  Roformation  of  it,  anti  ilio  Eiuergoncies  of  lh<'  ('iiuuli  of  Eng 
land  under  Kin;;  Henry  VUL,  King  Etlward  VI.,  and  Qnet:Q  Mary, 
8  Tols.  t/ondon,  2d  ed.  112&-37*  Brief  Anoab  of  the  Cbiircb 
nnd  Stak%  under  iiie  Hi?ign  ot  Queen  ElizabetJi.  London,  2d  ed. 
1738.  Fol.  The  Comiiletc  Works  of  Strype.  27  vols.  8fo.  Ox* 
ford,  1821-10, 

Strype  is  the  authority  mo&t  frequently  consulted  and  quoted  in 
works  oi»  the  English  Reformation.     lie  is  a  veracious  writer ;  his 
own  statemcnt8  are  instructive  and  valuable,  and  the  documeotj 
which  he  publishes  are  still  more  so.     Occasional  inaccuracies  in 
copying  citatioui*,  aming  from  a  want  of  care,  do  not  essentially 
detract  Irom  his  nierit.    On  these  inaccuracies,  pointed  out  by  Mait- 
land,  5ee  the  London  Athenieuui,  1858,  i.  404, 
/.  CoLMKR  (a  non-jurin<r  Bishop):  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great 
Britain,  totheDeatli  of  Cliarles  11.    2  voIh.  Fol.    London,  1708^14. 
0  vols.     8vo.     1846.     Dtxid  (Roman  Catholic),  in  his  Churcli  His- 
tory of  England  (1500-1688).     »  vols.  Ful.   1787  mp:    new  ed., 
1839  seq.     Dodd's  work  was  designed  as  an  antidote  to  Burnet. 
H,  Soames :  History  of  tlie  Rcfonnniion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    4  vols.    8vo.     1826-27;  by  the  same:  Elizaljothan  Church 
History,  Ix>ndon,  1 848,  8vo.     By  J.  V.  Short :  SkeUh  of  the   His- 
tory of  Church  of  England  to  the   Revolution  of  1688.      2  vob. 
8vo.     18:f2  :  8Lh  cd.,  1870.     By  F.  C.  Massingrerd:  History  of 
the  EngHjih  Rcfoniuition,  4th  cd.,  1SG7,  8vo.  J.  H.  Blunt:  Hiw- 
tory  of  the  Reformation  to  the  death  of  Wolsey  (1514-47).     8vo. 
London.    1872.   L  J.  Blunt :  Sketch  of  tlie  Reformation  in  England. 
Seth  ed.    1869.  J.  A.  Baxter  :  Church  History  of  England.   2d  ed. 
London,  1849.    8vo.    By  Peter  Heylin :  History  of  the  Reformation 
of  the  Church  of  England.    Fol.    1661  ^q.     Carwithen  :  History  of 
the  Church  of  En  gland.  2  vols.  2d  cd.  Oxford,  1849.  8vo.     Neal: 
Hintory  of  the  Puritaoa  from  the  Reformation  to  the  death  of  Queen 
Eliscaheth,  1732  seq.    4  vols.    8vo;  Toulmln'scd.,  17113  seq.,  5  vols., 
8vo;    Choules'a  Am.  ed.,    2  vols,,    Hvo,    New  York,  1844.    J.  B, 
Msirs^len :  HiHtory  of  Earlier  and  Later  Puritans,     2  vols.     8to, 
London,  IS,*) 2.     S.  Hopkins  :  The  Puritans.     3  vols.    Boston,  1859^ 
60*     S.  K.  Maitland  :  Essays  on  Subjects  connected  with  the  British 
Reformation.    18^9.    8vo.     Fuller  :  Church  History  of  Britiiin  fronc 
theTimeofChristto!648.    Fol.  1655.   6  vols.   8vo.    London,  1845. 
Lathbury  :  History  of  the  Nonjurorj^.     8vo.     1845.     T.  Lathbury  i 
History  of  English  Episcopal  y,  from  the  Long  Parliament  to  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.    8vo.    Jxmdon,  1836.     Brennan  :  Ecclefiiasdca. 
History   of   Ireland   to   1829.     2  vol*.     8vo.     Dublin,   1848,     R, 
Ma  NT!  History  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  from  the  Reform  ation  tf 
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the  R(  volution.     2  vols.     Rvn.     I^ndon,  1841.     Ree.i :   nistory  of 
Prrjteiitant  Nonronformity  in  Wales.     8yo.     1861,     Hardwick: 
History  of  Artifles  of  Relijriou.     New  ed.     1859.     8vo.     T,  Lath- 
bury  :  History  of  the  H<:)ok  of  Common  Prayer.    2ii  ed.    18i:8.   W, 
Keeling:  Liturn^i.T  Briltanicir.     8vo.    "id  cil.     1851.     W.  Fahucr ; 
Origines   LiturgieiD.     4tli   ed.     2  vols.     8vo.     1845.     TuLLOCn ; 
English  Puritanism  and   iits  Ltiadcrs  :  Cromwell,  MiUon,  Baxtar, 
Bunyan,    8vo.    Lon don ^  1861.     Fleti^her  :  History  (►f  the  Indepeo* 
dents.     4  volfl.     r2mo,     1862.    Hook  :  Uvea  of  the  Arch  bishops  of 
Caaterhury.     New  geries.     3  vols.     (Vol  8.     Rei  period.     1869. 
8vo.)      Stoughton:    Eceleaiaatital    History  of  England    [Ciril 
Wars,  Common weiilth,  K^'storation].   4  vols.   8vo,    18S7-70.    Hun- 
bury;  Ecclesiastical  M^jraoriak  relative  to  the  Tndependimts.     3 
vol?.   8vo.    London,  1839.   J.  WiMldington  :  Congregational  Clmrch 
History  from  tlie  Reformation  to  1602,     London,  18G2.     Hunt: 
History  of  Religious  Thought  in  England.   8vo.    Vol.  i.^  1870,   Vol 
li.,  1871.  J.  Waterworth :  m8torica.l  Lectures  on  the  Reformation 
in  England. 
Bioffraphies.     Strype  :  Lives  of  Cranmer,  Parker,  Grindal,  Wliit^ft, 
AylmcT,  Chcke,  and  Smith.     W.Gilpin:  Life  of  Cranmer.  1784. 
8vo.   Lives  of  tlie  lieformers.  1 809.     2  vols.     8vo.     Todd :    Life 
of  Cranmer,  1831.    I>e  Baa :  Life  of  Jewel.     8vo.     1835.     Life  of 
I^aud.     8vo.     1836.     C.  Wordsworth  :    Evcl.  Biography,  or  Live* 
of  Eminent  Men  in  England,  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Rff. 
to  the  R** volution.     4th  ed.     4  vols.     8vo.     1853,     B.  F.  lytler, 
Life  of  Henry  VUI.     12mo.    New  ed.     1851.     Lord    Herbert.* 
Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  VIH.   Fol.  1649  seq.   1770.   4to.    Fiddes: 
Life  of  Wolwy,  4  vols.    8vo.  1742, 

Thk  Reformation  in  Scotland.     Contemporary  Sources. 

WonROW   SooiRTY*s   PuBiJCATiONS,     24  vols.    8to.    Compri^Jng 
Calderwood's  Hist,  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  8  vols. ;  Antobiogrn- 
j>hy  of  Robert  Blair  (from  1593-1636)  ;  Scott*«  Ajjuloj^^etieal  Nar. 
ration  (from   1660-1633);  Twedie's  Select   Biognqthies,  2  vdt. 
^nd  other  work*. 

fiJpoTTrBwooDE  Society  PiTBLiCATiONs.  16voIb.  8vo.  Comprising 
KeitVs  History  of  the  Aflairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  Ref,  to  1568;  Tbt?  Sjwttiswoodc  Miscellany 
(2  voIb.),  etc. 

John  Knox  :  Historic  of  the  Reformation  of  Religioun  within  the 
Realme  of  Scotland,  in  V  Books :  with  his  life  by  Uavid  Bii- 
ctianan.  E^linb.  I.*i84.  Ed.  by  David  La.ng  (with  other  wii  ingt 
of  Knos),  1846  seq.    4  vols.    8vo. 
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Buinatjriie  [SccreUr/  at  Knox] :  Jonmd  ofTrmu^AcCnay  «Ce.  t  ATA- 
Ta.     Edmh.  180e. 

Sputti<iwiiO(lei  (Ibtorj  of  the  Church  of  ScoUaimL    8vo.     3  toUu  (b>y 
the  Wodrow  Soc.)- 

l.»tiftnolT:  Lettrest  iDatructiona,  et  M^oioires  de  Marie  Stuart,  ek^ 
7  Tolj.    §To.    London,  ia44. 

A' TeuWt:  Lettn»de  Marie  Staart,  publi(£e«  aree  sommaires,  etc, 
8tou     1859. 

K.  TeQlet:  Relations  Politiqoes  de  la  France  et  de  TEspagne  arec 
r^^cosae  en  IG*  SiMe.     Papicrs  d'Etat,  etc.    5  vols.  Pajis,  1863. 

G.  Btichanan  :  Reram  Bcotic  Hist.    Edinb^  15^3.    FoL   In  EngUslx 
1690.     FoL 

R.  Baillie :  Lettei-s  and  Journals  [on  the  period  from  163T-1 662  J,  new 
cd.  3  vols.    8vo.  Ediub^  1S41-2. 

Sir  James  Balfour:  Anaales  (1057- 1640),  and  Memorials  and  Pto- 
sages  of  Church  and  Sute  (1641-'1C32>  4  toIs.     Edinb.,  1824. 

J.  LesI/  (Bp.  of  Ross)  :  A  Defeni^e  of  the  Honor  of  Marjr,  Qut^n  of 
Scotland.     London,  1569.     8vo.     1570.     Svo. 

G.  Buchanan  :  A  Detection  of  the  Doings  of  Marj,  Queen  of  Scots, 
etc.     Circa  1572. 

Later  Works,  W,  Bobertson  :  Hjstory  of  Scotland  doring  the 
reigns  of  Marj  and  James  VI.,  etc.  (in  numerous  editions^).  G. 
Stuart :  Hist*  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Ref  of  Rel.  in  Scotland 
(1517-1561).  4to.  London,  1780.  Hist,  of  Scotland  from  the  Es- 
tabl.  of  the  Ref.  to  the  Death  of  Mary,  2  vols.  4to.  London,  1782. 
W.  M.  Hclhcrington :  Hist,  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (new  ed.) 
2  volfl.  8vo.  1853.  T.  McCrik:  Life  of  John  Knox.  1812.  8to. 
Newed.  1864.  Svo.  4  vols.  (Works  of  McCrie,  Svo.  1855.)  Life 
of  Andrew  Melville.  2  vols.  Svo.  1819.  2ded.  London.  184  7.  8vq, 
T,  McCrie,  Jr. :  Sketches  of  Scottisli  Church  History.  2d  ed.  1843. 
8*<:.  A»  Stevenson :  History  of  the  Ch.  and  State  of  Scotland 
from  the  Accession  of  Charles  1.  to  the  Restoration.  1844.  f  vo. 
J.  Cunningham  :  Ch.  Hist,  of  Scotland  to  the  Present  Time.  2  nds. 
Svo.  1859.  Lee  :  Lectures  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  of  Scotland, 
S  Tols.  Svo.  Edinb.,  1860.  J.  Scott:  Lives  of  the  Reformers  in 
Scotland.  Edinb.  1810.  Yon  Rudloff :  Gscli.  d.  Ref.  in  Schottland. 
2  Th.  Berlin,  1810.  A.  Gamberg:  Die  schottische  n:it.  KjiyIic.* 
Hainb.,  1827.  K.  H.  Sack  :  DIcevang.  Kin^he  Schottlands.  Hcidelb., 
1844,  G,  Cook  :  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Scotland.  8  vols.  Edinb.,  1811 
Burton  :  Hist,  of  Scotland  to  1688.  7  vols.  Lond.,  I8G7-70 ;  1 689- 
1748.  2  vols.  1870,  P.  F.  Ty  tier :  History  of  Scotland  [1149-1603] 
new  ed.  10  vols.  Svo.  186G.  Laing  :  Hist,  of  Scotland  fn>m  thf 
Accession  of  James  I.  to  thu  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.    1819,  4  vids 
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8va  Lawson  :  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Refor* 
mation  to  the  Revolution.  2  vols.  8vo.  1844.  Mignet :  Histoire  de 
Marie  Stuart.  2  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1854.  W.  Tytler :  Inquiry,  His- 
torical and  Critical,  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  etc.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1 790.  X  Hosack :  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots  and  her  Accusers.  2d  ed.  2  vols.  8vo.  1870.  Leland  : 
History  of  Ireland  from  the  Invasion  of  Henry  U.  to  1688.  8 
vols.    4*jo,    1773. 

The  Reformation  in  Italy. 

Uekdbsius  :  Specimen  ItalisB  Ref.    Lugd.  Bat,  1765.    4to. 

McCrie  :  Hist,  of  the  Ref.  in  Italy.  8vo.  1827.  Newed.  1855.  D. 
Krdmann:  Die  Ref.  u.  ihre  Martjrrer  in  Italien.  Beriin,  1855. 
Jules  Bonnet:  Vie  de  Olympia  Morata.  4*"«  ed.  Paris,  18G5. 
Muratori  :  Annali  d'ltalia,  dal  Principio  dell'  Era  volgare  fino  all* 
anno  1750.  12  vols.  8vo.  Rome,  1752-54.  Guicciardini :  Storia 
d'Ttalia.  10  vols.  Pisa,  1819-20.  Hubner:  Life  of  Sixtus  V. 
2  vols.  8vo.  1872.  Brieger:  Caspar  Contarini  [on  the  Ratisbon 
Conference].  Gotha,  1870.  M.  Young:  Life  of  Paleario.  2  vols. 
8vo.  London,  1860.  Sixt:  Petrus  Paulus  Vcrgerius,  piipstlicher 
Nuntius,  etc.  185.').  J.  Bonnet:  Aonio  Paleario,  Etude  sur  la  Re- 
forme  en  Italie.  12mo.  1862.  Roscoo  :  Life  of  Leo  X.  6th  cd.  2 
vols.  8vo.  1846.  Audin:  Histoire  de  Leon  X.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Paris.    8d  ed.    2  vols.  8vo.    1851. 

The  Reformation  in  Spain. 

Rekormistas  Antiouos  Espanoles.  20  vols.  8vo.  London  and 
Madrid,  1848-63.  This  collection  of  the  writings  of  Spanish  Prot- 
estants was  printed  at  the  cost  of  B.  B.  Wiffen.  It  may  be  found 
in  the  Boston  Public  Lib. ;  also  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College. 

K»  F.  Biisching:  Comm.  de  Vestigiis  Lutheranismi  in  Hispania. 
Gottingen,  1 755.  4to.  MoCrib  :  Hist  of  the  Ref.  in  Spain.  8vo. 
1829.  Newed.  1855.  De  Castros:  The  Spanish  Prot.  and  their 
Suppression  by  Philip  11.  Translated  by  T.  Parker.  London, 
1851.  SanctsB  Inquisitionis  Artes  aliquot  detects :  R.  G.  Mon- 
tane auctore.  Heidelb.  1567.  Mariana  :  Hist.  General  de  Espana, 
1 8  vols.  Valencia,  1830-41.  2  vols.  8vo.  Madrid,  1854  (in  the 
Bibl.  de  Autorcs  Espanoles,  vols.  19-20)  Engl,  transl.  1699.  R. 
St.  Hilairr,  Histoire  d'Espagne.  Tom.  xii.  New  ed.  1844  seq. 
Dunham  :  Hist  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  New  ed.  3  vols.  1 2mo. 
1 84  7.  Prrscott  :  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  H.  8  vols.  8vo. 
1855.  TiCKNOR :  Hist  of  Spanish  Literature.  3  vols.  8vo.  1849. 
.'^lorrnte  :  Hidt  de  I'lnipiisition  (rEsi)agne.  4  vols.  Paris, 
•820. 
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Thk  Roman  Catholic  Couxtrr-Rkkokmaiiom. 
L  The  ComcU  of  TVwf.     SourceK.    J.  l«  Pbi  (teacher  of   Ca&o 

Law  lit  Ijotivain) :   Monnnu'iilorum    ui!  Ili«l,  ConciL  Triil.    SpeC' 

tiint/ju)  Aiuplbsinm  CuIIocti'^.     Louvain,  17S1  amq,  7  (8)  torn.  4ro 
Acta  Cone.  Trhl  ann.   15G2-63  a  Cardhmk   Paluoito  dcscripia ;  e*L 

^fcriilliam,  T^mloii,  1842, 
T.ettres  c^t  ^Idmoirrs  tie  Frj\n9ms  de  VargiL",  de  Pierie  de  Malven«1ji, 

[members  of  tli«  htipiTKil  emljjwsyjj  H  de  i|ut'tqiies  Eveques  d*K* 

pagnc,  touelmnt  le  Cone.  d«  Trente.     ParU,  I6W,    4to. 
Meiidham :  Mcmoir.i  of  the  Council  of  Trent.     8vo.     I^ndon,  1834. 

Newed.    18*4. 
Plantk  :   Anccdotn  ad  Hist.  Cone.  Trid.    Purtinenda,.     Gottingen, 

1701-1818,  26  pro'^rammata. 
Sicktd  :  Zur  (fijsrliu  lite  d,  Concil  von  Tricnt ;  Acten-stnclte  aoa  Oeit- 

terrodiisdion  Ardjiven.     Vienna,  1872. 
Canones  ct  Detrela  Cone.  Trid.,  juxta  Excriiidar  antlientic.     Ronis 

cditum,  eil.  Ic  Pint,  Antwerp,  1779.  4lo.  Madrid,  178G.    Fol.      Now 

ed.,  enlarj^cd  from  tJie  Rom.  BuUsu'ium,  by  A.  f^.  Richter,  Leipzi^^, 

1853. 
LtBRt  Symkolici  Eccl.  Cathol.,  cdd.  Streit wolf  and  lUener,  Gdt- 

tinj;en,  1838.    2  vols.    8vo, 
Ui»(orifs  of  the  Council  af  Trent*     PAOLO  Sarpi  :  Istoria  del  C^nc. 

TridenL,  London,  1619,  foL ;  in  Latin,  London,  1G20;  EngL  trans* 

lation  by  Brcnt,  1C7G,  fob   French  ed.,  with  notes  by  Le  Couraycr, 

London  J  2  torn.,  folio,  IT.'JC. 
Sforza  Pallavicixo  :  Istoria  del  Cone.  diTrento.     Roma,  1656-7 

2  t.,   fo!.:  2d  ed.,  St.,  4to,  1«C5:  in    Latin,  Giattino,  Rom.    and 

Antvj).,  1C72,  S  t.j  -Ito;  nuw  ed.  revised  by  the  author,  Rome^  1666. 
Biojrrafia  dt  Fvk  Pitolo  Sarjn  rli  Bianebi-Giovini.     Zurigo,  1836,  2  t 

E.  AfiiTinh:  Fi^  P.  Sar|»i,  Carlsrohe,  1838. 
WcFscnbi'rg  [Roman  Catliolit;} :  Die  grossen  Kirehenvereammlungec 

dcr  16.  u.  1  n,  Jabrh.     Conjitnnce,  1840. 
CooTiyer:  Dt^wtirs  Illr't.  .sur  la  Uc'ecption  du  Coneile  de  Trenta 

Amntenlam,  1 756  (appendix  to  Sarpi).     Bungener :  IlisL  du  Con 

die  de  Treiite.     2  vols.  12nio.     18&3. 
Ibe  Popes  of  this  Period.     Ranke  :  History  of  the  lopes.     3  vol» 

8vo.     18G7, 
'kjorentz:  Sixtns  V.  o.  fc-iuc  Zdt,    Maycnce,  1852, 
Hubner:    Life   of  Popi*   Sixtug   V.      Engl    traiisL     2   vob,  8to 

1872, 
KoUoer:  De  ryctia  Condi,  trbb     Gottingen.     2  part  Svo.     1841, 
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n.  TJi€  Order  of  Jestdts,  Corpua  InstiLutonim  Societatla  JeenL 
Antvp-  1702.     2  vols.    4to. 

ConBtitutionojs,  Decr«ta  Conf^egationum,  Censuj-tc  et  rncceptn,  cum 
Litteris  ApostoU  et  Frivilegiis.  Prague,  1 765.  2  vols.  4io.  In- 
stitutum  eoc- Jesu.     Praguii,  1757.     Fol. 

Lives  of  I^nadus  I^yola,  by  Jesuits :  Cons^dvi,  hi  Acta  SanctOTum, 
JuU  vij-  634  seq. ;  bj  Ribadkxkiua,  Naples,  J572,  Miulriil,  1536, 
and  in  Acta  Sanct  I  c-  655  serp  ;  by  Maffki,  Uuine,  1585;  bj 
Hartoli,  Rome,  1659.  Genelli ;  LcbcQ  d.  heilig^.  L<iyola.  Iimi- 
bruck,  1848.  I,  Taylor;  Loyola  and  Jesuitism  in  its  RudimenU. 
8vo.     LoniioD,  18-19. 

Exercitia  Spiritualiii  Tgn.  Loiola?,  Antvp.  IG38>  Ratisboii,  1  ?55.  lib- 
tory  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  by  Hafn^niiiuller,  1588;  by  Gretser,  In- 
golstadt,  1584;  by  K  Hospinian,  Zurich,  (1G40)  1670,  Hiat  A 
Religieux  de  !a  Compa^nic  de  Jdsus,  Paris,  1740,  Utrecht,  174L 
4 to.    4  toQi. 

tlareiii>ertj  i  Pragm.  Gscb.  d.  Ordtna  d,  Jcsuitcn.  Balle,  neo,  2  vols, 
4to.  [Goiidrette :]  Hist*  Gent-rale  de  !a  Naisi^ince  et  des  Progrtfi 
dela  Compagaie  de  Jesus  ;  et  [C.  Paige]  TAnalyBC  de  aes  Constito- 
tions  ct  Privildges.  Paris,  1760.  AmsL,  1  761,5  vols.  Wolf  :  AUg, 
Gsch.  d  Jesuiten.    4  vols.    Leipzig,  1803. 

Histories  of  the  Je?mts,  by  Dallasj  2  vols.  Tendon,  1816;  by  Lie- 
kenne,  Paris,  1825;  by  De  Sarrion,  Paris,  1838;  by  CRl^TrNEAn 
.loLY|  Parisj  1844-6,  6  tomes;  by  Briibl,  Wiirzburg;,  1845  Be<j. ; 
by  Bus8,  Mayence,  2  abth.,  1853;  by  Stiiger,  Ratisboii,  1851 ;  by 
Kortum,  Mannheim,  1843;  by  Julius,  Leipzig,  184S  seq.;  by 
Steinmetz,  London,  1848.    8  vols.     8vo. 

For  the  multitudinous  works  respecting  the  Jesuits,  reference  mtut 
be  had  to  the  special  bibliographies :  — 

I^arayon:  Bibl.  historiqiie  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus,  ou  Catalogue 
dei  ouvrages  rclatifs  k  rhistoire  des  Jesuitcs  ilcpuis  leur  otigine, 
etc,     4to.     1864. 

Bibltolli^que  des  l^crivains  de  la  Compagnie  de  J<fsus^  on  Noticei 
bibliographiques  1^  De  tons  les  ouvrages  piiblids  par  les  Memhrea  de 
In  Compagnie  de  Jdsns ;  2^  Des  Apologies,  des  Controverses  relig- 
ieusesjdes  Critiques  litldraires  et  scicntifiques  suscitdesileursujet 
Par  Augustin  et  Alois  de  Backer,  S<Srie  i.-vii,  1853^1,  Of  thit 
work,  Fetzholrlt,  {Bibtiothec.  b'Mif*fp'aph^  1866),  after  referring  to 
the  previous  bibliograpbical  labors  of  Ribadeneira,  Alcgambe,  and 
Southwell,  says :  "  Alles  was  ron  Jesuiten-bibllographie  bisher 
erschienen  ist*  wird  durch  das  B.'sche  Werk  dtirchaus  iiberfliissig 
gemachL" 
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'•  AooeptantA,"  453. 

Adiaphoristic  controversy,  165. 

Adrian  VI.,  Pope,  on  the  corruption  of 
ihe  cliurch,  13;  his  character,  115; 
reply  of  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg 
(1522)  to  his  demand  for  action 
against  Luther,  115;  his  letter  to 
Zwingle,  147. 

Academies,  the  Italian,  broken  up  by 
the  Inquisition,  405. 

JRaoiPt  Luther  translates,  120. 

Aix  la  ChapcUe,  Peace  of,  455. 

Albigenses,  their  character,  55;  cru- 
sades of  Innocent  III.  against  then^ 
56. 

Alciati,  478. 

Aleander,  108. 

Alen^on,  Duke  of  (husband  of  Mar^ 
fCaret),  246. 

Alen^on,  Duke  of  (Duke  of  Anjou), 
his  death,  278. 

Alexander  III.,  his  interview  with 
Frederic  Barbarossa,  29. 

Alexander  V.,  Pope,  his  pledges  to  the 
council  of  PiMi,  43. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  his  grant  to 
Spain,  47;  his  character,  45 ;  excom- 
municates Savonarola,  65. 

Alexander  of  Hales,  his  doctrine  of 
supererogatory  merits,  92. 

Allen,  Williatai,  414,  505. 

Alphonso,  king  of  Portugal,  47. 

Altieri,  393. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  at  the  conference  of 
Bayonne,  270;  his  character,  301; 
his  recommendations  to  Philip  II., 
101;  sent  to  the  Netherlanas,  301; 
Italy,  301,  establishes 


the  "Conndl  of  Blood,*  SOS;  exe- 
cutes Egmont  and  Horn,  303;  his 
scheme  of  taxation,  303 1  resigns, 
304. 

Amboise,  conspiracy  of,  960;  avenged 
by  (juise,  261;  edict  of,  269. 

Anabaptists,  their  tenets,  475;  different 
classes  of,  476;  numerous  in  the 
Netherlands,  288;  influence  of  Men* 
no  on  them,  311. 

Anderson,  Lawrence,  176. 

Anglo-Saxons,  their  conversion,  23. 

Anne  Bolejm,  her  return  to  England, 
247 ;  her  marriage  with  Henry  VIII., 
320. 

Anselm,  element  of  mysticism  in,  65; 
his  doctrine  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ,  460. 

Anthony  of  Navarre,  summoned  to 
Orleans,  262;  made  lieutenant-gen- 
eral. 263. 

Antitrinitarians,  rise  of  the,  477. 

Anqmtil,  on  Catharine de  Medici,  257. 

A(iuina.4,  his  doctrine  of  indulgences, 
92;  of  .<iupererogatory  merits,  94;  on 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  30. 

Arianinni,  its  prevalence  among  the 
I>arbariun  nations,  22;  supplanted  by 
Catholicism,  22. 

Aristotle,  connection  of  scholasticism 
with,  536;  his  authority  t«haken  by 
the  Humanists,  536 ;  how  far  attackeo 
by  the  reformers,  636;  by  Luther 
536:  Melancthon's  view  of,  536;  r» 
tained  his  place  in  Catholic  uniTBrsi 
ties,  537. 

Armies,  constitation  of,  in  the  17tt 
certuty,  496. 
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4iiuittJAi»,  their  doctrineA,  tT3;  their 
iclMlArship,  475;  their  poliUcal  dif- 
ftrenee  with  the  CnlviuiAta,  S1&; 
their  critioJ  ipirit,  545. 

A-rmiDiuA,  his  history,  473 ;  hin  contro- 
versy with  Gomanu,  473;  Mittaa*s 
rcuuirk  oo,  588. 

Aruauld,  452,  531. 

Anieyft,  Aotoine,  S28. 

Arnold,  of  Brescl*,  hl»  mim  uid  fate^ 

Anold,  T.,  on  Charth  and  SlAtP,  500. 

Am^,  Earl  of,  ibZ. 

Art,  how  affected  by  Protc«taiiU&n>, 
540)  Id  the  NelherUnUs  541. 

Articles,  the  ten,  32-3;  rhey  offead  the 
Catliotic  party,  323  ■»  tlie  »ix,  324. 

Artictc5,  of  the  Church  of  Kng;lAnd, 
framed,  327;  revLniou  of  (15B3},  331. 

Articles,  the  Lambeth,  3-39. 

Aficeucisin,  ite  origiu  iu  the  c!»nrch, 
552;  in  tho  Middle  Ages,  552;  cast 
avray  by  rrotfSlauli!«in,  552- 

Astrology,  in  the  15lh  and  16Ui  cen- 
time, 3. 

Atonement^  Protestant  and  Catlipltc 
view  of,  460;  the  theorv*  of  Grutiua, 
474, 

Aviot  dmfi,  in  Spain,  408. 

Auf!sbuf|r,  Diet  at  (1530),  118;  id  de- 
cree, 119. 

Angaburg,  Confession  of,  119;  Apol- 
ogy for  the  Confeseion,  lli». 

Augabvrg,  peace  of,  1S8;  wholeaoine 
effect  of  it,  422;  violations  of  it, 
433. 

AuguKtine,  on  religiotta  persecution, 
223;  he  is  studied  hy  Luther,  90; 
how  he  differs  from  Oalvin,  337* 

\ujstrii,  spread  of  Protestantism  in, 
422 ;  Jesuit  inriuence  tn,  423. 

Avignon,  rcHidtMice  of  thp  popies  at,  33; 
fharnctcr  of  their  court,  39. 

Babyh^niat  capliritj-  of  the  rapacy,  38. 

Bacon,  Leonanl,  hia  Hi*it4*'"icAl  Dis- 
courses, 441. 

#4-oi>^  Ixtrdj  hiit  view  of  a.slTa1ogy,  3; 
on  thf  Puritan  contfovwDiy,  349;  on 
•piKOptcy,  334;  on  church  goverii- 


menly  350;  relation  of  hla  lyBCeai  li 

Proteatanli&m,  537« 

liajoB,  45L 

Balmea,  his  view  of  the  ReformatkHi,^ 

Baltimore,  I^rd,  50B. 

fiarne  veldt.  Olden,  474. 

Baxonius,  25;  his  annals,  6^ 

Basel,  cuundl  of,  43{  it  beus  tte  Dtn- 
q*At«ts,  181;  Heformatioa  edablialiad 
in,  143. 

Ba»*r,  F,  C^ MtJ;  on  Ser^etua.  227- 

Baxter,  Bichard,  437;  hta  charactar, 
443;  ejected  front  his  jiarbh  CIMSK 
442. 

Bayle,  on  Leo.  X.,  4&. 

Bayoune,  conference  at,  270. 

Beaton,  Cardinal. 353. 

Bcda,  the  Syndic,  243. 

Beghards,  who  they  were,  57. 

Beguiues  who  lliey  were,  57- 

Ikllanniiic,  uti  the  curruptiou  of  tha 
Church,  13;  on  the  viable  Chui^h, 
465;  on  Church  and  Slate,  504. 

b<embo.  Cardinal,  hisi^pirit,  73. 

Ik-rengariua,  14S. 

Bernard,  St.,  mysticLsin  of,  (!5. 

Bernard,  of  Weimar,  431. 

Bemc,  Reformation,  establUhed  iu,  143. 

Derquin,  Louis  de,  248. 

Berthelier,  230;  put  to  death,  208. 

Beveridge,  446. 

Beza,  Theodore;  hia  character  and 
manners,  263;  at  Llic  Colloquy  ol 
Poissy,  266;  on  Calvin^s  death,  338; 
his  remark  on  tliu  death  of  Ffanda 
IL,  263;  on  the  origin  of  the  word 
•*  Hugtienot/'  2«4. 

Bible,  tho  source  of  Protestantism,  10; 
I^uthcT's  tmuNlatinn  of  t)»e,  112;  ita 
bentfit  to  the  Cennmis,  112;  early 
Genw3«  iranslaiious  nf  the,  113;  pub- 
li^hoil  ju  Kiig1i*li  by  Howry  VIIL, 
323;  mmie  by  ihu  Piuiec^tant**  the  mie 
of  f«itli,  461 ;  effect  of  it  in  Prota^tanl 
counlrir5,  ."j'iO;  tin-  n-a<ling  of  it  nol 
jncouraged  in  thti  Ctttholit:  Church, 
530;  origin  of  I  he  disuse  uf  ilamonf 
the  laily,  .Wl. 

Bid,  Gabriel,  4«7. 

Blanlrata,  478. 
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tAousj  Tne<?tiJi^  <5f  the  StatM-General 
*t(l&T6),  278;  (1588),  979. 

BoecAccioi  hb  relation  to  the  revival  of 
l^inimgi  G71;  h'm  trentmeiit  of  the 
Churcb  and  religion,  388. 

Bodin,  X 

Bk^li«nim,  bjw  mffected  by  the  exe- 
cution at  IIoflAf  ITT;  iia  converHion 
to  Chrbliatiity,.  ITH;  its  sufferings 
after  the  Smftlealdic  war,  183?  Prot- 
e^Jintu  acquire  legal  pTolecUon  in, 
111;  raotption  of  Luther's  doctrine 
i^lB3}  its  revolt  against  Ferdinand 
tl,,  424f  givcK  ita  crowm  totlie  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  424;  devastated,  425. 

Bologna^  Protestantism  in,  393. 

Bol<tcc,  imprisoned  at  Geneva,  214; 
hanifihed,  225. 

Bottarentura,  myYticiBin  of,  fiSi. 

Boniface,  the  apostle  of  Gennany,  33. 

Boniface  VI II.,  his  theories  and  charac- 
ter, 3^J ;  opposed  by  the  spirit  of  na- 
tion Ali,'!rti,  3fi;  bis  conflict  with  Philip 
the  Fair,  37;  his  bull,  citridt  hicot, 
Six  is  AssBulti'd  and  dies,  38;  how 
viewed  by  Toati,  Wiseman,  and 
Schwab,  37. 

Books,  censorship  of,  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  520 ;  in  Protestant 
countries,  528;  by  Laud,  &2S;  by 
the  Puritanic,  528. 

Bora,  Caiharine  von,  her  marriage  with 
Luther,  li'L 

Borronicn,  Carlo,  his  character,  413, 

Bossiiet,  525,  5l*y;  refers  the  Reform- 
aUon  t"  a  dispute  of  ninnkf«,  3;  on 
the  relation  of  Protestafitium  to 
abiwes  in  the  Church,  13;  on  the  cor- 
mpUoo  of  the  Church,  M;  his  opin- 
ion of  Cjilvin's  intellect^  20(1 ;  hi-*  cor- 
respondence with  MolanuK,  484;  with 
t^ibnitz,  484. 

Tlifjthwell,  Mary's  attachment  to  hitn, 
373;  hi*  agency  in  l>aniley*a  mur- 
der, .174;  his  abduction  of  the  queen, 
.174;  his  supper  at  F.<linhurgh,  374; 
his  di\'orc«  from  his  wife,  ^75;  Wia 
foarriaf^  with  Mary,  .175. 

Bourher,  Jean,  470. 

BfurtMoii,  their  unJon  willi  tba  ilu^e- 
•wta^iM. 


Bradford  on  predestinatitii,  336. 
Branton^e,  on  Giuse  and  C^Iigni,  161 

admires  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  357. 
Breda,  declaration  of  Charlca  IL,  from, 

441. 
Brederode,  397. 
Bres,  Guido  de,  3n. 
Brethren  in  Unity,  the  Bohemian,  riif 

of,  182;  thctr  reception  of  Latbar's 

doctrine,  183. 
Briifonnet,  hi*  refonnaton'  iendeaeiM 

244;  opposes  Protestantiam,  34£ 
Briel,  capture  of,  304. 
Brucioli,  393. 
Bruno,  Giordano,  623. 
Biyce,  his  work  on  the  **  Holy  Horn  at 

Empire,"  25. 
Budaeus,  243 ;  Erasmus  compared  with 

78. 
Bucer,  Martin,  his  ireiiical  efforts,  151, 

a   professor  at  Camhridj^o,  338;  on 

ceremontes   in  the   English  Church, 

344;  his  letter  to  the  Prolestanta  of 

Ikilo^a,  393. 
Buchanan,  Georf^e,  354. 
Bugenbagen,  shapes  the  churcb  consli* 

tution  of  Denmark,  173. 
Hurnet,  for  comprehension,  446. 
BuHinger,  on  the  execution  of  Serv'etitSi 

232;  his  intimacy  with  Engli*h   di- 
vines, 333. 
Burckhardt,  on  the  tone  of  the  Italian 

RetiHissance,  390, 
Buricigh,  his  belief  in  astrology,  3. 
Bums,  &;j€. 

Cesarini,  Cardinal  Julian,  181. 

Calderon,  520. 

Cajetan,  hi*  inter^-iews  with  Luther  «l 
Auj^sburff,  %. 

Calixtus,  his  syncretism,  481. 

Calixtus  IL,  Pope,  concludea  the 
Wonnt  Concordat  with  Heniy  Y., 
98. 

Calntar,  Union  of,  170. 

Calvin,  his  hiith,  193;  belong  (o  the 
second  i^eiiiTatiun  of  Rcfonners, 
192;  bii  t  hildh»»d,  lt»2;  his  father, 
193;  Ktiidiim  at  Paris.  VXl;  <\ul'm 
law  at  ()rlcau><  and  fiour^'cn,  103 
bia  prvficieiicy,   ]!)3;  his  hab'ta  ot 
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■iwly,  103;  iMimi  Greek,  IBi ; 
ediu  SenecA'a  tre»tiM  oa  ''Cl«m- 
Mtcy,"  lU;  for  what  rauon,  194; 
hia  coDvenion,  105;  its  date,  195; 
hU  reverence  for  the  Church,  190; 
hji  reserve  and  ihyoeflA,  196;  de- 
voted to  roligioui  studies,  196; 
writes  ui  address  for  Kicbolas  Cop, 
19e;  flies  fnnn  Paris,  196;  visits 
B^arn,  196;  again  flies  from  Paris, 
196;  his  "  Ptydiopannychia,"  197; 
•L  Smsburg,  197 ;  cotuposes  the  "  in- 
atJtutes,"  197;  first  prints  tlteoi  In 
Latin,  198;  his  dedicaliun  to  Francis 
L,  197;  hia  personal  duLntcterifrtics, 
198;  how  esteemed  by  Mckncthon, 
199;  constant  in  his  opjiiious,  19!); 
Iiit  couceptiou  of  the  Cliurcii,  200; 
liiti  doctrine  of  rredestiiialion,  3tK); 
bi«  practical  nioti%'«  in  tt,  201; 
his  doctriau  compan-d  with  Au^^ua- 
tine'8>  201  •,  with  LittlierV,  202^  not 
an  extremibt  with  ru^ard  to  rites, 
203;  Jviii  letter  to  Souicrset,  2()3;  crit- 
icii^a  the  Anglicau  Cliurcb,  203;  his 
letter  to  Cranmer,  204;  cnntra&ted 
with  Luther,  204;  his  censorious 
lone,  204;  vuiit  of  liedth,  204;  hU 
piis:iioriAte  tempiT,  204;  lus  houu^;e 
to  laWf  20^;  bis  zeal  for  the  honor  uf 
God,  205;  tna  hynius,  20tJ;  his  high 
qualities,  20();  \ish&  tho  Duchess  of 
Ferrara,  207,  302;  stops  in  Geneva 
on  his  return,  307;  moved  by  Farel 
to  remaio.  211;  his  first  worit  there, 
913;  refuses  to  administer  the  Sacra- 
ment, 213;  is  banished,  313;  at 
Strashurg,  213;  attends  the  Ger- 
man confereoccfi,  213;  his  opposition 
to  the  Leipsic  Interim,  214;  his  re- 
l^ard  fii^r  Luther,  211;  hia  friendiibip 
for  Melancthoo,  214;  his  relations 
tn  the  Zwin^^Iiuii  ihurehcFi,  215;  how 
treated  hy  Berne,  215;  his  marriage, 
2Ld;  recalluii  to  Genuva,  216;  his 
letter  to  Sadolct,  216 ;  liia  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil  syBlem,  217;  re-ivea 
the  eldiTship,  2L8;  iiilhiiince  of  tbo 
Ifojiatc  cotk':  un  hi-t  ^eheinu  ui  |^ov* 
•nunetit,     210;     opposed    by    the 


libertines    and    Patriots,  490  ;  m- 

joices  at  the  £dict  of  Sl  G«niuiii, 
267;  condemned  the  plot  to  aasaaai* 
nstc  Guise,  269;  favors  the  forcible 
suppression  of  religious  error,  224; 
his  condicts  at  Geneva,  225;  his 
controversy  with  CasteUio,  236 ;  his 
vituperative  epithets,  2^;  hia 
«ODceni  io  the  uial  and  death  of 
Servetus,  230,  231;  his  actioa  in  this 
affair,  judged  by  Quixote  930;  his 
treatment  of  LsBlius  Socinus,  832; 
his  triumph  over  the  Libertineai, 
233;  his  description  of  his  coafllcta, 
233;  his  labors  and  Influence,  234  j 
hiscurretipoudence,  235;  his  infiuenoa 
on  ihii  French  Kuf  ormation,  235 ;  his 
la«t  days,  235;  his  various  employ- 
ments, 235;  his  last  intervievr  with 
the  Senate,  235;  with  the  Cler|2:r, 
236;  his  review  of  bis  career,  337; 
his  death,  238;  his  character,  338; 
faults  of  his  constitution  at  Geneva, 
239;  his  letter  to  MargareL,  Q.  of 
Niivarre,  247;  how  regarded  by 
Huguenot  martyrs,  256;  inculcates 
obedjeuce  to  rulers^  %0;  disapprovvfl 
of  the  Amboiso  con^iracy,  261; 
charged  with  Arianism,  212;  on 
Zwingle's  view  of  the  Euchamt,  215 ; 
hij  indueuce  in  Englund,  337;  hia 
difference  from  Augustine,  337 ;  liis 
docirine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  148; 
on  the obsenance  of  Sunday,  483. 

Calvinism,  us  a  theolog^ical  system, 
238;  how  it  promoted  civil  liberty, 
239;  its  thuury  of  the  powers  of 
Church  and  State,  23S;  republican 
character  of  its  church  constitution 
24(1;  its  iheulo|jfj^  equalizes  men  by 
exalting;  God,  240;  cumpared  with 
Romanism,  in  iLh  view  of  Church  and 
State^  241 ;  M/urcra  of  opposition  tc 
it  in  France,  249;  more  attractive  tc 
France  than  Luthcrauism,  253;  in 
the  Church  of  England,  335,  337; 
how  it  spread  in  ihe  NetherIaodS| 
288;  hostility  of  Lutherans  to,  4tt 
its  t?ve  poinlri,  474. 

')alvi..*it5,  prevail  in  the  Neth«itanl« 
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311 ;  adopt  the  "  Confcssio  Belgica," 
311;  do  not  faror  relif^iotu  llber^ 
in  the  Netherlands,  312 ;  finally 
petition  for  it  (1578),  3U;  their 
political  difference  with  the  Armin- 
ians,  314;  provision  for  them  in 
the  Treat)  of  Westphalia,  432;  see 
"  Protestants,"  "Reformation,"  and 
ucder  the  different  countries. 

Campe^gio,  legate  of  Clement  YIL, 
115. 

Cap|>el,  wai  of,  154. 

Caracci,  school  of,  412,  522. 

Caraffa,  his  hostility  to  doctrinal  in- 
novations, 396 ;  on  tlie  spread  of  Prot- 
estantism in  Italy,  394;  organizes 
the  Inquisition  in  Italy,  403;  its 
cruelty,  404;  his  Consilium  to  Paul 
III.,  405;  his  prohibitory  Index,  405. 

Carlstadt,  disputes  with  Eck  at  Leip- 
sic,  98;  his  iconoclastic  movement 
at  WittonlMjrg,  1 13. 

Cambray,  Peace  of,  118. 

Carlyle,  on  the  nations  which  re- 
jected the  Reformation,  511. 

CMTuesecchi,  Pietro,  393 ;  put  to  death, 
411. 

Carranza,  Bartolom^  de,  persecution  of, 
409. 

Cartwright,  his  principles,  345. 

"  Casket  letters,"  the  question  of  their 
genuineness,  376. 

Cassandcr,  482. 

Castellio,  his  charges  agninxt  Calvin, 
22G;  banished  from  Geneva,  226. 

Cateau-(.^ani Uresis,  Peace  of,  255. 

Catharine,  of  Aragon,  her  marriagt  with 
Prince  Arthur  not  conHumnmted,  319. 

Catliiiriuc  de  Medici,  her  childhoo(l,256; 
her  relations  to  her  husban<l,  256; 
her  dependence  on  Diana  (»f  Poitiers, 
2r>";  her  auibitiun,  2r)7;  l>alked  by 
the  Guises,  257;  acquires  power  on 
the  death  of  Francis  11.,  263;  at  the 
Conference  of  Bayonne,  270;  aims 
to  balance  the  parties  a^uinstt  each 
other,  270;  her  motives  in  making  the 
treaty  of  St  Germain,  272;  plans  a 
marriage  between  Q.  Elizabeth  and 
Wr  KMi,  S73 ;  her  jealousy  of  Coligny , 


274;  plots  his  assassination,  274;  viS' 
its  him  after  he  is  wounded,  275;  her 
agency  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartlu^' 
ome w,  275 ;  her  policy  after  it,  977 

Catharine  von  Bora,  her  marriage  wilt 
Luther,  123. 

Catharists,  their  principles,  5%. 

Catholics,  evangelical,  persecatica  i 
them,  409. 

Catholic  reaction,  its  vitality,  how 
shown,  410 ;  how  affected  by  the  de> 
feat  of  the  Armada,  421 ;  by  the  ac- 
cession of  Ilenr)'  IV.,  421 ;  prostra- 
tion of  it,  456. 

Catholicism,  Roman,  more  cherished  in 
Southern  Europe,  418. 

Catholicism,  Spanish,  its  sj^rit  im4 
suited  to  France,  250. 

Cazalla,  Augustine,  408. 

Cecil,  minister  of  James  I.,  435. 

Celibacy,  its  effect  on  the  Papacy,  99. 

CerA-antes,  520. 

Chalcedon,  council  of.  Influenced  bj 
Leo  L,  19. 

Chalmers,  on  Church  and  State,  509. 

Charles  I.,  his  arbitrary  principles,  436; 
his  treatment  of  Papists,  436. 

Charles  II.,  his  restoration,  441;  his 
declaration  from  Breda,  441;  violates 
his  pledges,  441 ;  his  character,  449 
Anglican  Reaction  under,  442;  his  al- 
liance with  Louis  XIV.,  443. 

Charlemagne,  crowned  at  Rome,  23; 
Emperor  of  the  Wcst,23;  his  relationi 
to  the  Papacy,  23 ;  effect  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  his  Empire  on  the  Papacy, 
24. 

Charies  IV.,  the  Golden  Bull  of,  103. 

Charles  V.,  his  struggle  with  Francis 
I.,  49;  hi8  extensive  dominiuuM,  105; 
elected  Knii>eror  of  Germany,  105; 
reasons  for  the  choice,  105;  alann  oc- 
casi(»ne(l  by  it  in  Europe,  105 ;  hostil- 
ity of  Francis  I.  to,  and  its  grounds, 
105 ;  lii.s  character,  107 ;  how  he  acted 
in  the  affiiir  of  the  Reformation,  107; 
bin  ruling  desire,  107;  summons  Lo- 
ther  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  108;  hk 
regret  that  he  did  not  then  destroj 
Luther,  HI;  his  agreement  with  Laf 
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X,  U1 ;  Uia  actioa  with  t^pArd  to  tb« 
MMQibly  At  Spire*,  116;  luigttc 
fonued  against  hiiu,  116;  ctiuo«e»  to 
niainLaJu  tbeold  idea  of  Uic  I'mpire, 
117;  makes  peace  with  Ckoiput  VII., 
118;  diiMibli-d  from  crii.-<.hinj<  TrotesK 
taiiti»m  for  tcny«ar»  ( frum  15>i^),la6  \ 
his  czpeditiuu  to  Algiers,  lb8;  bia 
taparllcial  Mtimateof  Protestaatism, 
)tf4;  aaUblishes  the  Intenoi,  104} 
4»p]KiMd  by  I'aul  IIL,  164;  IcAves 
Ferdinand  (o  ue^^otJMtc  wilU  the  Prol' 
otatitB,  1S7;  abdicaiee,  169,  289; 
baffled  by  Ihu  mural  force  of  Prot- 
C5taiitieiii^  421 ;  hii*  persucution  id  the 
Nctlicrkndfi,  287;  its  elTecl  on  the 
couutry,  28S;  his  cluster  life,  2!>0; 
his  Lii^otry,  290;  bis  death,  410. 
Charles  IX,,  becomes  kiii)^  of  Swe<i«ii, 

177. 
Charles  VIII.,  of  France^  his  invasion 

of  Italy,  11. 
Chflrlea  IX.,  of  Fmnce,  lirs  accession, 
2(iO;  tii^  ati^cr  at  tho  Ilu^uciiot  ris-^ 
iiig,270;  iiuprcsMil  by  Coligny,  274; 
vTsitft  him  after  he  is  wounded,  275; 
hi*  deal  h,  277. 
auUekr,  358. 

(;iiauc«r,  on  the  mendicant  friars,  85. 
Uhej^terfield,  Lonl,  2. 
Christian  II.,  of  heniuark,  favors Prut- 
estantii^m,  171;  n.<trettta,  171;  his 
cruelty  in  Sweden,  171 ;  deposed,  171. 
Christian  III.,  of  Denmark,  introdnces 

Protestantism,  173, 
riirijitian  IV.,  of  Denmark,  his  defeat, 

426. 
Christianity,  Rpirituality  of,  14;  its  re- 
lation to  cmlture,  &51. 
Church,  affected  by  judaixing  ideas, 
14;  BJniple  orj^nizatjon  of  the  apos- 
tolic, 14;  it  is  mnnicifml,  15;  itji  of* 
fleers  at  the  outlet,  15;  rise  of  the 
Episcopate  in  it,  15;  Ironicis  and 
Tertiillian  on  the  visihiu,  17;  iiiflu- 
ence  of  political  morU'ts  on  it»  p^tlily, 
17;  primacy  of  this  Ilonmn  See  in 
\h6^  IS;  efi'otit  of  the  fall  of  Roman 
Empire  oti  the,  22;  react ioti  of  tb« 
cpiritual  elctnent  in  the,  63. 


Church,  the  polity  of,  the  priiidpl««  of 

the  Lilt  hem  n  Reformere,  4S8;  no 
realized  by  I  hem,  489 ;  Zwingl«*s  view 
of,  49&;  Calvin's  view  of,  496. 
Church  of  Rni^lnnd,  under  James  I. 
43d;  its  new  theory  of  Kpiscofacy, 
4'13;  becomes  Armiuian,  4^;  seal 
for  it  after  the  re^tonition,  443, 
theories  of  its  relation  to  the  StAtet 
49D;  the  Erasltau  doctrine,  500; 
Hooker's  view,  500;  Aruuld's  view, 
600;  Warburton's  view,  601;  Cole- 
ridge's view,  501 ;  ijliulstonu's  vi<;w, 
602;  Chalmers's  view,  602;  Mac- 
aulay's  view,  603. 

Church,  Roman  Catholic,  in  the  Uni- 
ted Stales,  609;  how  far  responsible 
for  pcr^cution,  518;  on  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  630. 

Cliuah,  Scottish  Protestant,  its  wor- 
ship and  constitution,  371^;  becomes 
fully  Presbyterian,  380* 

Church  and  State,  view  of  the  Refurm* 
era  on  their  connection,  488;  view 
of  Luther  and  Melancttion,  488;  of 
Zwiiigle,  49S;  of  CaKin,  408;  their 
connection  in  Knghind,  499;  Roamn 
Catholic  iheorjcs,  604;  B<*llarmine'» 
view,  604  j  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits, 
506;  American  theory  of  their  retik 
lion,  608. 

Civil  authority,  inquiries  into  the  na- 
ture of,  4<). 

Clarendon,  Constitutions  of,  39. 

Clement  VII.,  his  treatment  of  Henry 
VI II. 'a  petition  for  a  divorce,  319; 
cannot  induce  the  Diet  of  Nurem- 
berg (1524)  to  suppress  Lutheran* 
ism,  115;  a  prisoner  of  Charles  V., 
117. 

Clementine  Homilies,  on  Peter  as 
Oishop  of  Rome,  IB. 

Clement  XI ,  against  the  Jansenista, 
453. 

Cloisters,  conltscation  of  their  property 
ill  En^Hand,  321. 

Coleridge,  on  the  Papacy,  60;  oi 
Church  and  State,  501; 

Colo ,  31"*  his  character  and  ismoi« 
76. 
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Goligiti,  rafiises  to  joia  in  the  Ata* 
bo iw  conspiracy,  261;  presents  tho 
t[ii|,'iii<enot  pctitiOD,  2^2;  takes  no 
fiart  in  tbe  a«^ulS5inlltJotl  of  Guise, 
"Mi;  disapproves  of  the  EUk-l  of 
Anilwise,  270?  finda  mltiy  in  Ro- 
cbelle,  271 J  resumes  ht>8tilitie8,  271; 
at  Jarnac  and  Moncoatour,  271;  bis 
character,  25!);  comes  to  the  courts 
273;  hh  lofty  qualities,  273;  liia  in- 
fluence over  Charle*  IX,,  374;  pro- 
poses war  with  Spain,  274;  plot  to 
assaaainatc  bim,  274;  he  ia  wounded, 
275;  vuitcd  hy  Cbarlcs  IX,  and 
Catharine  do  Mcdiei^  275, 

Cologne f  Elector  of,  his  conversion  to 
Protestantism,  424. 

Colonna,  Sciarra,  he  asaaftlts  Boniface 
Vlll.,  3S. 

Cbtonna,  Vitloria,  304. 

CoRipany,  the  Venerable,  at  Geneviir 

Compactata,  granted  to  the  UtiiiquiiitB, 

Coinprehonsion,  oppt*rt unities  for,  lost 

by   ibft    Chumh    of    En^fland,    442, 

445. 
Cofn promise,  formed  by  the  noblea  m 

tiie  Netherlands  297;  their  design, 

24*7. 
Concord,  Form  of,  481. 
Condr,  Loui%  Prince  de,  hi«  character, 

26U ;  privy  to  the  Autbobo  conspiracy, 

2U1 ;    under  anv»t  at  Ofleam,  202; 

iTJcd  for  txeufwin,  2G3 ;  Wa  lack  of  wia- 

dom,  270;  litids  safety  in  Bochelle, 

271;  falU  at  .Jarnic,  271. 
^od^,  Henry,  Prince  de,  salJie*  forth 

with  Coli{,nii    from    Kochelle,  271; 

extonnniani Lilted  by  Sixtua  V.,  279. 
Conf«?rence  at  lEati^bon,  167. 
'C   .ij^j^atio    de    proptgaada    fide,^' 

C^it^Teg«t]ouali$m,     in     the     French 
Church,  499;  iti  New  England,  607* 
Conrad  of  Wuhlbnuj<en,  61. 
Coatf.itory,  tis  (unctioua,  in  (jcneva, 

U'RiirtoriM  in  th«  Lutbeian  ehiirche», 
491. 


Coostance,  Council  of,  43;  failim  ol  it, 
43. 

Coastantine,  relation  of  Cburch  and 
State  imdeTt  and  under  hia  8ucce»- 
BOFB,  21;  bia  alleged  do&atiou  ex- 
posed by  Valia,  aS'i. 

Cons!  iltit inn  of  Germany,  103;  alter 
ations  uf  it,  umler  Maximilian,  IIH 

Contarirti,  at  Ratlsbon,  158. 

Convocation,  in  the  EngUs»b  Cburch, 
503. 

Cop,  Nicholas,  196. 

Corduriu.^,  he  teaches  Cnlvtn,  193, 

Council,  of  Pisa,  43;  of  Constance 
43;  of  Basel,  43. 

Councils,  the  Reforming',  42. 

CotincU  of  Trent,  condemns  Protec- 
tant doctrine,  401:  Paul  III.,  tranv 
fers  it  to  Bolo^a,  401 ;  Ita  benefit  to 
the  Catholic  cau»c,  402. 

Covenanters  of  Scotland,  447. 

Cox,  tiiahop  of  Kly,  in  the  vestment 
controversy,  343;  Elizabeth's  treat- 
raeut  of,  346. 

Cranmer,  hh  advice  to  Henry  VZIL, 
on  the  divorce,  310;  decrees  tha 
divorce,  320;  protected  by  Henry 
VIII.,  aS4;  calb  Iheolopiana  from 
the  oontin«ntt  329;  hiii  chaiactar, 
322;  his  view  of  tbe  tenure  of 
cburch  olTicera,  332;  proposes  a  Prot- 
estant c»Hinc»l,  332;  Calvin's  letter 
to,  204;  bis  opinion  on  tbe  Eucba- 
lii(tf340;  his  itfcuntatbn,  328;  bii 
fault.'*,  328;  his  death,  328:  effect  of 
It,  32!l. 

Creed's  Enutnua''i  oftlnlon  of,  80, 

Crell,  479. 

CrtHiiweil,  Oliver,  England  under,  441. 
bls'*Triew,"43S. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  322;  execution  of 
324. 

Cup,  withdrawal  of  it  from  the  laily 
178;  doctrine  of  Aquinas,  178. 

Cvpnan,  on  tlie  primacy  of  the  Romai 
See,  18;  u^^alnnt  [le^9^eution,  222. 

Cyril,  miiMionary  in  zvonemia*  178. 

D'AJlly,  hn  theory  ol  tbe  Ei^iscopAti 
43. 
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D'AlbrcL,  Jeannt*,  Q.  of  NAvarre,  ber 
eoitrt  at  Kochelle,  ail. 

Dainaaoiu,  John  of,  147. 

DaiKtclot,  350. 

I>«nl«,  benilcUtt  new  era  of  culture, 
07;  chmstises  the  Papucy,  34,  35;  im 
Uie  dmiKa  of  the  Hainan  Empiru,  20; 
bit  treufciM  ou  monarchy,  4(t ;  on  the 
B«gUct  of  the  dasaic  authoni,  67; 
Itis  theology,  388;  on  the  tcrnjKjral 
ambition  of  the  Popes,  387. 

D\mley,  hi*  marriage  with  Man-,  369; 
hia  character,  370;  cliB^u*ta  liis  wife, 
370;  takes  part  io  the  murder  of 
Uizzio,  371 ;  ill,  and  vii?ited  by  Mary, 
;j-3;  Uken  to  Kirk-<if-lield,  374; 
murdered,  .^74. 

D'Aimmle,  Due,  on  the  mUilar)-  tal- 
enliior  Henry  IV.,  aS^J- 

U'Aubiipie,  ThttoJore  Agrippa,  on  the 
0Tn^a  uf  the  civil  wars  in  France, 
968. 

Darila,  exagj^ernten  the  influence  of 
political  mo  uvea  on  the  Hu{>iienofc 
nublefl,  259. 

Decrutals,  pBeudo-Isidoriatt,  24. 

Detam,  its  risii!  and  sprtiad,  54-J. 

Denmark,  ruformation  in,  171;  inter- 
vetition  of,  in  (jermaay,  42^, 

De  Tocqueville  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 1;  on  the  ininrnte  of  reli^ioD 
on  liberty  tn  America,  510;  on  the 
intellectual  effects  i*f  Bf«pticism,  541. 

Devay,  Matthew,  tiic  ituog^arian  refor- 
mer, lUO. 

Dcm  Cartes,  relation  of  his  system  to 
Protestantium,  537;  hia  personal  his- 
tory, 538;  hi*  Bystem  favored  by  the 
Janienist^,  53^;  it  Is  opposed  by  »bc 
Sorbonne  and  thttJesuiui,  5311;  hia 
book^  placed  on  the  Index,  530. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  mistress  of  llt-nnr 
II.,  257. 

Diaz.  Juan,  407. 

Dietnt  • ,  Veit,  on  Luther's  prayers,  121. 

Dilettau.eism,  its  prevalence  in  Italy,  i  a 
the  17th  century,  522. 

Discipline,  *' First  Book"  of  367; 
"  Second  Book  "  of,  878. 

t>t»coTcriei  aad  iniroationi,  age  of,  10. 


Dollinger,  on  the  Influence  of  Luther 

103. 
Douiluicans,  rise  of  the  order  of  th« 

31 ;  rhvir  strife  with  the  Jesuits,  420 
Donati.-sls,  law»  against  the,  222. 
Donau  worth,  seized  by  Davara,  423. 
Doraer,  liiM  remark  on  I  other,  199» 
Don,  .^yuod  of,  English  delegataa    a 

the,  434;  it«  creed,  474. 
Douay,  .Icsutt  eUabltahment  in,  414. 
Drake,  .Sir  Francis,  889. 
I>reux,  bank  of,  969. 
l>u  Perrx.n,281. 
Duprat,  Chancellor,  345. 
Uu  raiet,  211. 
D3'er»  on  Stirvetus,  929. 

I'kk,  at  the  Ij^ipsic  disputatioQ,  9§; 
writes  against  I.uther,  06. 

Eckart,  Ifatter,  his  Panthetatic  ten- 
deni'v,  fl8. 

Edinbnr^h,  treaty  of,  3M. 

Edward  IIL,  of  England,  40;  protects 
WickUffe,6l. 

Edward  VI,,  his  precocity,  325. 

Eifttumt,  his  character,  291;  hie  mi»- 
skui  to  Spain,  297;  his  cruelty  to  the 
iconoclasts,  300;  hia  c.'cecution,  303. 

Eldership,  revived  by  Calvin,  278. 

Elisiabeth,  Queen,  welcomed  to  tbe 
throne,  330;  how  treated  by  Paul 
I  v., 330 ;  her  conservatism  in  religion, 
331;  her  treatment  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics, 331;  persecution  under,  319; 
her  imperious  treatment  of  her  biflh> 
ops,  346;  sends  aid  to  the  Scottish 
insurgents,  356;  her  matrimonial 
plnns  for  Mary,  Qoeen  of  Scots, 
360 ;  rcftjses  tc  guarantet*  the  snceesN. 
sion,  SG'J;  her  professtnl  rndignatioii 
at  the  treatment  of  Mar\'„  380;  dift< 
posed  to  restoro  her  to  her  thmne, 
330;  (ompvlled  to  -support  Mumy 
and  the  lords,  381;  Catholic  combU 
nminn  against  her,  38*1. 

Empcr()rs,  Komun,  favor  the  See  of 
Home,  21. 

Empire,  Ge-*mnn,  conflict  of  the  Papacy 
with  the,  26;  diaad vantages  ot,  is 
.hi^  conflict,  96. 
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Bnptn,  Roman,  suppoited  to  be  re- 
BtonKl  by  Cbarlema^e,  23. 

Kuglanti  dJ»posed  in  I  he  14tb  c«ntury 
toctieck  Papal  aggresaiona,  33;  mon- 
archy, in  the  Ibth  century,  in,  44 ; 
reviral  of  learning  id,  76;  jealuuiti/ 
of  the  hierarchy  in,  319;  two  parliua 
tmder  Henry  V'UL,  in,  321;  rebel- 
lion in  (1&36 1,  323 ;  Us  desultory  coti- 
flijL  with  Spam,  382;  defeaU  the 
Afiiada,  382;  its  {Musitjoii  ander  the 
Stuarlj4,  433;  subservience  to  Spain 
undt;r  <liimi5S  I.,  435;  it>i  influence 
under  Croinwfll,  441;  origin  of  De- 
ism in,  &43. 

England,  thu  Church  of^  framing  of  its 
artidea  and  prayer-book,  320;  arc 
its  articleB  CalvitUBtic,  335 ;  its  opin- 
ion on  the  Euchiirkt,  340;  its  doctrine 
of  predei^i  illation,  335;  makes  the 
Bibto  the  rulo  of  faith,  462;  Cah-in^e 
remarks  on,  203;  its  general  charac- 
ter, 332;  it*  relation  to  the  IVotesUuit 
churches  abroad,  332;  its  frleiaiils,hip 
for  the  Swiss   churches,   333. 

i^glund,  the  ReformaLiun  in,  how  in- 
troduced, 317;  the  p<-culiarity  of, 
317;  less  prominence  of  its  loadere, 
318 ;  reaction  againnt  it  at  the  accea- 
9l(>a  of  MarA',  337 ■ 

Ettzitiu,  Jaynie,  407. 

Kpiscopttcy,  little  controversy  about  it 
the  lirst  Protcstantfi,  332; 
ion's  view  of,  332;  Cntnmer'a 
opinioni  333 ;  Lord  Bacon  on,  334. 

"Episcopal  Bjstem,"  in  Germany,  494. 

E^MMOpius,  4r73. 

Bpiacopate^  me  of  the,  15. 

Crasnioa,  at  Oxford^TO;  tlie  principal 
representative  of  Haoianiami  77; 
bis  (topularity  and  fame,  77;  com- 
pared with  Voltaire,  77;  hia  attatn- 
DioDt%78;  compared  with  BadiDas, 
«'8;  his  patrooa  and  hia  tor«  of  in- 
drpendence,  78;  the  foe  of  aupersti- 
tion,  79;  his  experience  of  motiattti- 
dam,  79 ;  hia  warfare  with  monks,  79 ; 
bit  'Traise  of  Folly,"  and  ♦'Collo- 
qoiea/'  79;  offends  the  Fmnciscana, 
W;   hi*  hatred  of   Pbariaaum,  80; 


luj  opinion  of  creedei,  90;  faron 
religioufl  liberty,  81;  charged  with 
hereay,  81;  his  *' Colloquiea  "  con- 
demned by  the  University  of  Paria, 
61;  hia  editions  of  the  Fathers,  81; 
hia  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
and  commentaries,  81;  bia  merita 
estimated  by  Strauss,  82;  inference 
from  the  reception  of  hift  writings, 
82;  on  Luther's  writings  in  England, 
317;  applauds  the  first  movtmeut  ol 
Luther,  127 ;  his  caution,  127  ;  (lia 
remark  to  the  Elector  Frederic,  128; 
a  typical  latitudinariaii,  128;  pre- 
fers Jerome  to  Augustine,  128;  luii 
love  of  peace,  128 ;  irritated  by  the 
tone  of  Luther,  129;  his  quarrel!  with 
Ulrich  von  Hutlen,  129;  writes  on 
free-will  against  Luther,  129;  prog- 
reaa  of  his  alienation  from  Luther 
and  the  Beformatioti,  130;  his 
description  of  Farel,  210;  on  the 
induence  of  Protestantiam  on  litera- 
ture, 619. 

Era^tianisni,  600. 

Erastians,  in  the  Weatminater  Afaem 
bly,  438 

Eric  XrV.,  King  of  Sweden,  177. 

Eucharist,  controversy  on,  betweea 
Lutherans  and  Swiss,  147;  history 
of  the  doctrine,  147;  Luther's  doc- 
trine, 148;  Zwiugle'a  doctrine,  14S; 
efforta  to  heal  the  difference,  131 ; 
conference  at  Marburg,  152;  mutual 
mistunder^tanding  of  the  parlies,  153; 
Meljincthon  abandons  the  Lutheran 
doctrine  of  the,  161;  great  contro- 
verted topic  among  the  reformers, 
339;  the  different  view»  of,  340; 
opinion  of  the  (Church  of  England 
oil,  340;  Cranmer'a  view  uf,  340; 
Jewel's  view  of,  841, 

Europe,  itn  condition  after  the  reform- 
ing  council*,  44- 

Evelyn,  on  the  oourt  of  dutfltia  D.,  443. 

Faber,  398. 

Fagius,  a  prnfeseor  at  Cambridge,  398 
Farel,   his    character,    909; 
Protestantism  in  Geneva, 
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il«!Krib<Kl  by  Emnraui,  210,  gc««  to 

t«^lllmlld  I^  Ueconw;*  King  ol  Uun- 
4fttn%  I8J;  fmiilifui  lo  Oio  I»c«c«  of 
Au(;»burg,  422. 

t'erUiiuuid  II.,  Einperuri  his  fA»»Ucifiui, 

iu, 

lemn,  ProtestAiititui  m,  393. 

Vtud«l  system,  occasion ^  the  cimHicl  t  f 
lliu  Pttpacy  and  tin;  Kmpin;,  26. 

Ftciouft,  M«rsniu.o,  &42. 

Klaiuinio,  S93;  lib  philci^upliy,  72. 

Ftoruiice,  FroteHtantii<iri  iii,  393. 

KontainebleAu,  asseiiibly  of  ncitmbleflut, 
9112. 

I'oDteuay,  battle  of,  85. 

France,  Ihe  Uefonnatioii  In,  emanated 
fniiu  iiumanisni,  242;  iwo  parties  tti 
the  court,  245;  iu  di>dple«  pixHect- 
«d  by  Margaretf  Queen  of  Navarre, 
$240;  (JoubLfuI  character  of  its  pros- 
p«.*clB,  248;  how  Tti^'arded  by  Henn* 
11. ,  2M;  its  progress  la  bi«  niij^n, 
254;  niu;iuix:hy  in  iht*  liJlU  century 
in,  44;  Kume,  Ueuaissauce  and  the 
Ueformatiun  offered  to  its  choice^ 
24U;  it  support*  Tliilip  the  Fair 
Mj^'MiriBl  Ik>tiifaci!  VI If.,  38;  wbat  it 
■Cf|utre4l  by  the  Pe«c«of  WcBtphaliap 
4;X3;  it&  literature  iu  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  595}  polity  of  the  Hu^enot 
churcbos  in,  468;  effect  of  tbe  pere^ 
cutJoD  of  the  Huguenota  on,  454} 
effect  of  rcllgioua  penecutJon  on^ 
&44. 

Francis  L,  h«  at>andonfl  the  Pra^atic 
tianctioa,  4U:  lii^  struggle  witb 
Charlti«  v.,  4U;  not  chosen  emperor, 
»nd  why,  KMJ ;  ptitinds  vi  his  disa- 
gPLenient  with  Charleii  V.,  )0«i;  his 
itrength  en  in  pared  with  ilmC  of 
Charles,  100;  captured  at  Fovia, 
316;  labors  to  prevent  the  unian  of 
I'rotesttiiita  and  Catholics  in  (i«r- 
many,  158;  bii  vacillatiuu  with  re- 
rard  U*  reform,  351 ;  its  corij<ei|uenceR, 
X51 ;  IxwirftH  of  tlie  ittligious  unity  of 
Fnaince,  252;  enraged  by  the  placani«, 
252;  invite*  Meliancthon  U>  PariJi, 
252;  tbe  piitroa  of  Letlen,  343;  ca- 


UbtiAhes  the  College  jf  Om  Thraa 
languages,  247 ;  oppusea  the  Sorbonnt 
and  Parliament,  247;  iecks  to  con- 
ciliate the  clergy,  248;  ii]ipriM>iM 
Beda,  24^;  npproacbus  nearer  tu  Llie 
Pn>tej»tunt!^,  24tf ;  ftajocttond  the  cre«*d[ 
uf  the  Sorlfuune,  253;  opposea  Uie 
union  tul  CHihotic«  and  Protejitaiiits, 

Francis  II.,  his  accession,  S5fl;  subject 

to  tlie  Guisca,  257;  death  of,  2G^r. 
Franciscans,  rise  of  the  order  of  tlte, 

ai;  offended  by  Erasmus,  80. 
Franci^s   of  Sickingen,  bis  defeat    aud 

tleiith,  133. 
Franks,  alliance   of  the  Papacy  with, 

22;  iheir  protection  to  Boniface,  23. 
Frederic  Barbaros^a,  hxA  submii^iainn  to 

Pope  Alexander  111.,  29. 
Frederic  IL,  the  tLtiijieror,  387;  Ilia  r»> 

lation  to  Innocent  III.,  30. 
Frederic   I.,   of    Denmark,   his   policy 

rei*pecting  Protestantism,  179. 
Frederic    V.,  Elector  Palatine,   made 

King  of   Bohemia,  434;   robbed  of 

the  electorate,  425. 
i '  -deric.   Elector    of  Saxony,   founds 

the  University  of  WittcnlMJi^,    75, 

(he   imperial   office  offered  to,   106; 

why   declined   by,   105;    regent    in 

Nerth   Germany,  106;    dispoAvd  M 

prulect  Luther,  106:  vams  Lutber 

not  to  leave  the  Wartburg,  lllf. 
Friends  of  God,  86. 
FrubcniuB,  82. 
Froude,  fata  estimate  of  Henry  VIIL, 

324:  on  the  effect  of  th^  Refonu*- 

tion  in  Scotland,  635. 

Galileo,  the  persecution  of,  523. 
GallicauiAm,  its  theory  of  the  Papacy, 

42;  where  it  places  uifallibility,  4-3; 

its  type  of  reform,  58;  four  propotsi- 

tiona  of,  450. 
Gardiner,  renounces  the  doctrine  of  the 

king's  supremacy,  328. 
Geneva,  bow  governed  in  the  Middle 

Ageg,  2U7;  recognized   as  a  city  A 

the  em  {lire,  208;  under  the  Dukes  ••» 

Savoy,  208;  freed  from  Savoy,  208 
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liTided  into  two  parties,  208;  drives 
out  the  bishop  and  becomes  Protes- 
tant, 209;  its  discontent  with  the 
['rotestant  regime,  210;  low  state  of 
morals  in,  210;  banishes  Calvin  and 
the  other  preachers,  213 ;  recalU  Cal- 
vin, 21G;  system  established  by  Cal- 
vin in,  217;  its  severity,  222;  a 
relipri'His  centre  under  Calvin,  234; 
a^rademy  of,  234 ;  delivered  from  fac- 
tion, 236;  an  asylum  for  persecuted 
Frenchmen,  253;  sends  books  and 
colporteurs  into  France,  253;  how 
re^uxied  by  Huguenot  martyrs,  256. 

Sen  in,  on  Margaret  of  Navarre,  246. 

G«-.;ii,  478, 

3eorge,  Duke  of  Saxony,  99. 

Uennan  nations,  their  ready  reception 
of  Christianity,  8;  the  Christianity 
which  they  received,  8. 

ijermany.  Papal  agressions  upon,  in 
the  14lh  century,  39;  influence  of 
Mystics  in,  in  the  14th  century,  67; 
character  of  the  revival  of  learning 
in,  74;  character  of  its  people,  85; 
their  reception  of  the  Grospel,  85;  its 
early  resistance  of  the  clergy,  85; 
its  religion  described  by  Tacitus,  85 ; 
Mysticisra  in,  86 ;  why  it  gave  birth 
to  the  Reformation,  86;  its  political 
condition  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation,  103;  the  electoral  sys- 
tem in,  103;  power  of  the  Diet, 
103;  private  wars,  103;  efforts  under 
Maximilian  to  improve  the  constitu- 
tion, 104;  their  result,  104;  ferment 
and  discord  in,  104;  Charles  V., 
elected  emperor  of,  105;  how  re- 
garded by  Charles  V.,  107;  its  com- 
plaints against  Pope  Julius  II.,  45. 

Germany,  the  Reformation  in,  Diet  of 
Spires  (1526)  refuses  to  stifle  it,  116; 
alliance  of  Catholic  princes  and  bish- 
ops at  Ratisbon  to  check  it,  115; 
sprang  from  the  people,  422. 

*  German  theolog}',"  Luther's  estimate 
of  it,  66. 

Jtnon,  505;  his  theory  of  th«  Epiaoo- 
pito,42. 


Ghent,  pacification  of,  806. 

Gibbon,  on  tho  intluence  of  Era^ma 
128. 

Granvelle,  Bishop  of  Arras,  his  i-hara< 
tcr,  2!)1. 

Glad.Niune,  on  Church  and  State,  WZ. 

Giinianix,  Ills  theology,  473. 

Greek  Church,  more  aud  more  'listiiici 
from  the  Latin,  22. 

Gregoruvius,  on  the  spirit  of  natioual  • 
ism,  31. 

Gregory  I.,  he  scuds  missionaries  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  23 ;  on  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  by  the  laity,  5«')1. 

Gregory  VII.,  supported  by  divisions  in 
Germany,  28. 

Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  his  vindictiveuess 
towards  Frederic  II.,  27. 

Gregory  X.,  Pope,  his  direction  to  the 
German  Electors,  29. 

Gregory  XVI.,  Pope,  519. 

Grimm,  on  the  religion  of  the  Germans, 
85. 

Grindal,  his  opinion  on  the  use  of  TMt- 
ments  by  the  clergy,  344. 

Grotius,  on  the  Atonement,  474;  hit 
effort*  for  the  reunion  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics,  482;  on  tlie  Deca- 
logue, 483;  died  a  Protestant,  484. 

Gualter,  his  friendship  with  Kngliah 
divines,  333. 

Guicciardini,  on  I.eo  X.,  46. 

Guise,  Claude  of,  257. 

Guise,  the  family  of,  their  history,  257 ; 
their  control  over  Francis  II.,  258; 
their  connection  with  Diana  of  Poit- 
iers, 258 ;  dissatisfaction  of  the  Bour- 
bons and  Chatillons  with,  258. 

Guise,  Charles,  Cardinal  of,  257. 

Guise,  Duke  Francis  of,  257 ;  avenges 
the  Amboise  conspiracy,  2G1 ;  one  of 
Triumvirate,  264;  per{>etrates  th« 
massacre  of  Vassy,  267 ;  received  in 
Paris  with  acclaim,  267 :  assassinated, 
269 ;  his  assassination  condeamed  by 
Calvin,  269. 

Guise,  Henry  of,  plots  the  asaawrinatioi 
of  Coligny,  374;  organizes  tha  Oatb> 
oUe  Leagoa,  S78. 
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Guisol^  hb  riew  of  Ibe  RcfofaiAtiofi, 
4;  bis  judgment  n»p«^tJiig  Calvin 
and  Serv«tu8i  331. 

justaviia  Adolphas,  bis  mterveotioD 
in  Germany,  428;  how  rej^rded  by 
Bmudenburg  and  Snxon y,  4S0 ;  bis 
aiais,  420;  hia  death  At  Lutzea,  429; 
his  rebitJona  to  Kichelteaf  4<K)« 

Htdriaji  rV.,hia  bdl  with  nrgard  to  Ire*- 
kad,  383. 

UdUro,  on  the  iiiHi-hicnm:hJc&i  Uterft* 
lure,  37;  on  Luther's  bud  Latin,  13^; 
on  Oft  amor,  322;  on  the  Hjuapton 
(V*urt  Conference,  435'. 

Hamilton,  Patrick*  353. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  133. 

Hampton  Court  Confenmce,  434. 

Hare,  on  the  cbarmcier  and  position  of 
Luther,  87. 

K«7;litt,  on  the  ElizAbetban  autbotB, 
533. 

Hcereii,  515. 

Hefele^  on  the  moflsacre  of  the  AIM- 
gt:n»es,  50 :  hia  criticism  of  Llorent^ 
403. 

H«gel,  on  Luther's  Bible,  112;  on  the 
German  Reformation,  86. 

Iteilbronn,  Treaty  of»  430. 

Henrj,  the  Deacon,  64. 

Henry  II.,  of  France,  his  attitude  to- 
wards Protestantism,  254;  cnf2:ag-eA 
in  persecution,  255;  biA  death,  2b^. 

Henry  III.,  uf  I'^rance,  hiei  account  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Karthoiomew, 
375,270;  bin  character,  278;  rnakea 
peace  with  the  Hu^uenota  and  Foli- 
tiqu«*i  278;  aaaaasi nates  the  GiUACfl, 
279 ;  bis  assassination,  280. 

Henry  II L,  of  Germany,  he  intervenes 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Papacy,.  25L 

Utriry  IV.  of  France  nail  if »  forth 
(Prince  f>f  Navarre)  Mrith  Coligny 
from  Rochclle,  271 ;  cxcomntunicated 
by  Sixtus  V.,  279;  his  war  with  the 
Leag^73,19C;  wins  tiie  battle  of  I  vry, 
3B0;  018  K*f,rje9t  with  Alexander  of 
Paniuii  280;  bia  abjuration,  281; 
effects  of  it,S89;  hii  adinimst ration, 
tt3;  his  foreign  policy,  283;  groota 


tbe  Edict  of  Nantes,  283;  Uis 
«ion  a  blow  to  tbe  Catholic  reaction, 
421;  bia  plana  at  tbe  time  of  hii 
dealb,  447. 

Heniy  IV*,  of  Germany,  wea.kened  br 
dtviaiona  in  Germany,  28;  at  Cn> 
noasa,  28. 

Henry  VIL,  of  England,  44. 

Henry  VIII.,  bi»  cootrorersy  with  La- 
ther, 124;    tone  of  bia  book,  126 
Luther's   letter  of  apology  to,  126 
bis  application  for  a  divorce,  810 
made  bead  of  tbe  Cburcb  of  EoglanU, 
321 ;  bis  divorce  and  marria^  miib 
Anne   Boleyn,  320;  bis  divorce   de- 
creed  by  Cmnmer,  820;    publtsbea 
tbe  Dible  in  Etiglisb,  323;  proclainu 
the  ten  articles,  323;  bis  persecution 
of  Protestants,  324;  executes  Axine 
Boleyn,  324;  his  marriage  with  Aans 
of  Cleve,  324;   bia  character,   325; 
effect  of  his  death  on  religiotta  par- 
dea,  325. 

Herbert,  Lord,  543. 

Herzog,  on  tbe  Waldenaes,  57. 

Hesse,  plan  for  tbe  Church  coostjia- 
tion  of,  402. 

Hierarchy,  attacked  in  (he  14th  century 
41 ;  its  goveniment  discarded  by  the 
Reformers,  488. 

High  commiMJoo,  court  of,  331. 

Hildebnmtl,  hia  rtforming  plan,  2G. 

Himcmar,  of  Rheims,  humbled  by  Kicb< 
oIas  I.,  25. 

History,  moden),most  prominent  events 
of,  1, 

Holland,  benefit  of  the  Reformation  to, 
535. 

Homberg,  synod  of^  402. 

Ho4>gstraien,  his  persecntjon  of  Reuch> 
Jin,  74. 

HfM)per,  had  resided  at  Zurich,  342 ;  is 
imprisoned,,  343;  his  martyrdom.  3i28. 

Hooker,  on  the  validity  of  Presbyto- 
riaa  ordination,  334;  contrasted  with 
Whit^ift^  33'J;  his  treatise,  347;  oa 
Chwrch  and  State,  348,  500. 

Horn,  his  execution,  303. 

Hofwck,  on  Maiy,  Qneen  of  Scots,  377 

HiuEianlBm,m  Italy   in  lack  of  heroiaob 
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a89;  its  polemical  ferocity,  390;  how 
fostered  in  France,  243. 

Ilumanista,  they  rally  to  defend  Reuch- 
lin,  75 ;  their  relation  to  the  Univer- 
sities, 75. 

Huguenots,  persecution  of,  under  Henry 
II.,  254;  their  number  in  1558,  254; 
effect  of  persecution  on,  255 ;  oecome 
a  political  party,  256 ;  a  measure  of 
toleration  granted  them  (1562),  266; 
their  union  with  the  ^reat  nobles,  259 ; 
their  long  patience,  260 ;  plot  for  their 
destruction  at  Orleans,  263 ;  origin  of 
the  name,  264;  belonged  to  what 
classes,  264;  iconoclasm  by  the,  268; 
acted  in  self-defense  in  the  civil  wars, 
268;  provoked  to  resistance  b}'  illegal 
violence,  268;  anticipate  an  attack 
by  taking  up  arms,  270;  their  forti- 
tude after  Jarnac  and  Moncontour, 
272;  how  afTuctod  by  the  slaughter 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  272;  after  the 
abjuration  of  llenry  IV.,  283;  pro- 
tected by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  283; 
become  a  defensive  party,  284;  insur- 
rection of  (1621),  448;  persecution 
of,  by  Louis  XIV.,  453. 

Hume,  on  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
4. 

Ilundeshogen,  on  Luther  as  a  professor, 
89. 

Hungary,  spread  of  Protestantism  in, 
189;  civil  war  in,  189;  Eucharistic 
strife  in,  190. 

Hunt,  on  the  Calvinism  of  the  English 
Reformers,  336. 

HunUey,  Earl  of,  358. 

Huss,  by  whom  influenced,  61 ;  works 
on,  61;  his  spirit  and  opinions,  62; 
Luther's  declaration  respecting,  99; 
safe-conduct  of,  62;  his  execution, 
303 ;  effect  of  it  in  Bohemia,  177. 

Hussites,  crusades  against  the,  63. 

Hntchinaon,  Mrs.,  on  the  doctrine  >f 
Predestination,  434. 

Uutten,  he  aids  Rcuchlin,  75;  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  E^ist.  Obsc.  Viro- 
rum,  75. 

4ymns,   Luther's,  121,206;  Calvin»8, 


Iceland,  Reformation  in,  176. 

Iconoclasm  in  Scotland,  355;  by  th« 
Huguenots,  268;  in  the  Netherlands, 
299 ;  England  spared  from,  350. 

"  Imitation  of  Christ,"  character  of  it. 
67. 

Indulgence,  declaration  of,  444 

Indulgences,  history  of,  92;  doctrine 
of  Aquinas  respecting,  92;  conner'ed 
with  the  treasoiy  of  supererogatory 
merits,  by  Aquinas  and  Alexander 
of  Hales,  92 ;  doctrine  of  Pope  Six  • 
tus  IV.,  93;  how  sold  by  TeUel,  93; 
Luther's  protest  against  the  trade  in, 
93;  his  doctrine  of,  93;  bull  of  Leo 
X.  respecting,  97;  Zwingle  preaches 
against  the  sale  of,  139. 

Independents,  their  rise  and  tenets, 
347;  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
437 ;  attain  to  power,  439 ;  their  {tol- 
ity  in  New  England,  507. 

Index  Prohibitorius,  405,  526;  au 
thors  in  the,  527. 

Innocent  III.,  carries  the  Papal  powei 
to  its  height,  29;  his  idea  of  a  Papal 
theocracy,  29 ;  on  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  State,  29;  raises  up, 
and  excommunicates  Otho  IV.,  30; 
elevates  Frederic  II.,  30;  reduces 
John  of  England  to  submission,  30 ; 
his  claims,  30;  his  legates,  31;  sup 
ported  by  the  mendicant  orders,  31; 
his  crusade  against  the  Albigenses, 
56 ;  for  the  enforcement  of  uniform- 
ity, 223. 

Innocent  VIU.,  Pope,  his  character,  45. 

Innocent  X.,  his  controversy  with  Louis 
XIV.,  450. 

Inquisition  used  against  the  Albigenses, 
56 ;  its  form  in  the  Netherlands,  297 ; 
its  effect,  297 ;  reorganized  in  Italy, 
403;  its  vigilance  in  Spain,  409. 

Inquisitors,  origin  of  the  term,  223. 

Interim,  Leipeic.  165;  opposed  by  C'al- 
'Tn,  214. 

Intolerance,  history  of,  222;  in  thr 
Roman  Empire,  223;  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  223;  influence  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  on,  223;  not  favored  '.• 
Zwinge,  224;  expressions  of  Luther 
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tipduAl,  234 :  idvocAted  bj  Oalvfai, 
SM;  la  EaglA^d  under  Elixabeth, 
3JS^  oppoKd  by  William  of  Omoge, 
HA;  exennsvd  in  Prote^Unt  cotm- 

n'm»  tit  Pri>tc£lanti5tu,  517;  howfmr 
(vatUoIi.j  Aro  responsible  fur,  518. 

JrvliiiiU,  I'rotcbUiitisin  in,  333;  Prote»- 
tuiit  'jicnirchy  estoblbbed  in^  3ft3; 
effecl  of  lh«  CtttboUc  r««ctiou  on, 
iM;  Lord  U«eoii*i  kdrtce  respecting. 
384. 

(RQwuft,  on  the  visible  cburch,  17. 

(t«K%  rovjvul  of  Ifcttrning  iti,  07;  char- 
»ctcr  uf  the  revhaj  of  le«niliig  ln> 
72;  religion  iu,  in  llie  I5tli  c«ntury, 
73;  tune  of  ethical  feeling  in,  in  the 
l&th  century,  73;  intluoDCC  of  tta 
culture  in  France,  24-1;  itdcooditioa 
in  thfl  I5tti  etsiitury,  330;  effect  of 
dla«ekftl  studies  in,  3d9;  character 
of  Ilumnniats  in,  3S9;  how  chnn{p;«d 
inti'lltM:tually  after  the  liefonnation, 
412;  intercut  in  natural  acience 
Rfirin^it  up  in,  412;  tifTect  of  the 
C'atlntlie  reaction  on,  412;  Antitrinj- 
lariauif  in,  477. 

Jacob,  on  the  origin  of  the  EpiscopatCj 
15. 

Ja^fllon,  house  of,  ISD. 

James  V.,  of  Scotland,  Protestiinl  mar- 
lyni  in  his  reign,  353. 

Ianie«  I.,  of  Kngknd,  his  birth,  372; 
crowned  at  Stirling,  378;  his.  reigu, 
433;  his  treatment  uf  iho  Purilaiw, 
434;  at  the  Hamptun  Court  C<»n- 
fereni*,  434 ;  sends  dele^jales  t<*  the 
Synod  of  Dnrl^  434;  his  atttnipt  to 
inipoae  Episcopacy  on  the  .Soottislj 
riiurch,  433;  his  opinion  of  \M*it\^ 
4*ir*. 

iHrni'^i  II.,  Ills  arblirflTj'  jirintiplos, 
444;  his  court  of  high  comml.-ision, 
44-1 ;  hh  derlaralion  for  liberty  of  con- 
»ci*'nce,  444;  U»<*t-,H   his  crnwu,  445. 

Janatiaisnit  or]|;iii<.iir,  451. 

JaaDeai.slH,  (HTKecution  of  thqni,  '53; 
on  tha  readiiig  of  the  Bible  by  tL  i 
kit  J,  6^1. 


iiu,  451. 

Jeffries,  Judge^  591. 

Jerome,  of  Prague,  his  «xocLtioo*  i& 

J«Bujta,  order  of,  iLa  origin,  398;  Hi 
orgmniuition,  400;  ita  mfluence^  MO, 
its  doctrina  of  fcigieidn,  tOft;  ifta 
educational  iallucnet,  413;  reault  of 
its  eSurta  against  ProteatantiatD, 
414;  ita  iudktence  in  Ftanre,  414, 
at  Douay,  414;  in  Sweden,  414;  in 
Austria,  423;  effect  of  ita  trvining 
on  the  intellect,  &29;  decay  of  ita 
seal,  452;  ita  Ux  othicat  maxima, 
452;  ita  fltrife  with  the  Doaufticfciia, 
420;  ita  auppr«ssiun,  517. 

Je«uiti«ni,  of  Loyola,  nut  thai  uf  tb« 
"  Provincial  Lull  era,"  400. 

Jewel,  bi.s  opiutou  on  the  Eucharist, 
341. 

John,  Don,  of  Aualri»,  hb  goirerniQent 
In  the  Netherlaiidis  9M  \  \ih  death, 
306. 

John  of  Damascus,  teaches  tnmsub- 
stantiatiou,  147. 

John,  King  of  England,  humbled  by 
Innocent  fil.,  30. 

John  of  I'arifl,  maintains  the  rights  of 
the  civil  antburity,  40. 

John  X.\IL,  bis  treatment  of  the  Em- 
peror Louis  of  itavari.!,  30;  cLargt^d 
with  here!«y  by  the  Minonieft,  41. 

John  XXIIf.,  altempta  to  control  iha 
Council  of  Pij«a,  43. 

John  of  Savoy,  bishop  of  Ijeneva,  308 

John,  Elector  of  Saxony,  his  noble  con- 
durt  at  Augsburg  (1530),  120. 

John  IlL,  king  of  Sweden,  177. 

John  Frederic,  Fllcctor,  captured  mi 
Aliihlberg,  104 ;  released,  leS. 

John  of  Zapolya,  18'J. 

Jolm^on,  Dr.  Samuel,  on  convocation 
in  the  English  Church,  504- 

.loua?,  Jdstns,  341. 

Jortin,  his  l^ife  of  Eranmus,  77. 

Julius  If.,  Pope,  his  character,  43 
complaints  «f  Gtfnrany  against,  4  j 
covert  reftTLMJce  to,  in  the  "Colkv 
quien^'  of  KraHuiujt,  80. 

Juliuis  IIL,  iVpf,  favurablelo  Chmrl« 
v.,  16S. 
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/as  Keformandj,  granted  in  the  Peace 
of  Augsburg,  168;  how  modified  in 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  432. 

Justification,  departure  from  the  Pau- 
line doctrine  of,  16 ;  spread  in  Italy 
of  the  Protestant  doctrine  of,  392; 
Protestant  doctrine  of,  in  Spain,  408 ; 
first  point  of  controversy  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  459;  Prot- 
estant doctrine  of ,  46 1 ;  Roman  Cath- 
olic doctrine  of,  463. 

Kampschulte,  his  Life  of  Calvin,  192. 

Keble,  John,  his  edition  of  Hooker,  334, 

Kempis,  Thomas  k,  his  '*  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  67. 

Kepler,  his  view  of  Astrology,  3. 

Knox,  John,  returns  to  Scotland 
(1559),  353;  his  early  life,  354;  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  354;  called 
to  preach,  354 ;  a  captive  in  France, 
854;  preaches  in  North  England, 
354 ;  declines  a  bishopric  in  England, 
354;  at  Frankfort,  354;  at  Geneva, 
355 ;  his  book  on  tlie  "  Regimen  of 
Women,"  355;  returns  to  Scotland 
(1555),  355;  preaches  against  idola- 
try, 355;  detested  by  Elizabeth, 
356;  his  disagreement  with  the  lords, 
357;  his  opposition  to  the  Queen's 
mass,  359;  his  interview  with  her, 
360;  his  debate  with  her  on  the  limits 
of  civil  obedience,  361;  preaches 
against  dancing  at  Holyrood,  363; 
another  interview  with  Mar}',  363; 
further  discussion  with  her,  364; 
preaches  against  her  projected  mar- 
riage, 365;  she  summons  him  to  her 
presence,  366 ;  cited  before  the  privy 
council,  366;  his  description  of  the 
scene,  366;  temporary  breach  with 
Murray,  367;  his  public  prayer  for 
the  Queen,  367 ;  no  advocate  of  tol- 
eration, 368;  his  form  of  worship, 
r9;  his  last  days,  380. 

41  Chaise,  454. 

jucal  spirit,  how    mauifestKil   before 

tne  Reformation,  S^i. 
[junez,  advocates  popular  sovereignty 


Lambert,  his  Church  constituLou  'oi 
Hesse,  492;  Luther's  judgment  ol 
ft,  493. 

Languages,  rise  of  the  national,  33. 

l^mgland,  William,  his  pof  m,  34. 

La  Renaudie,  260. 

Lasco,  John  a,  his  career,  and  work  in 
Poland,  187. 

Lateran,  5th  Council  of  the,  72. 

Latimer,  his  martyrdom,  328. 

Laud,  maintains  a  jure  divino  Episoo 
pacy,  335;  his  policy,  436 ;  James  I.'k 
opinion  of,  436 ;  his  censorship  of  the 
press,  528. 

Laurent,  his  view  of  the  Reformation, 
6 ;  on  the  state  of  religion  in  the  16th 
century,  8. 

Law,  International,  progress  of  the 
science  of,  540. 

Lawrence,  Archbishop,  on  the  Angli- 
can articles,  335. 

League,  Catholic,  in  France,  organized, 
278 ;  it  commences  war,  278 ;  refuses 
to  acknowledge  Henry  IV.,  279;  war 
witli  Henry  IV.,  280;  its  relations  to 
Spain,  280;  Catholic,  in  Gennany, 
(1538),  157;  Catholic,  in  Germany, 
(1609),  424. 

League  of  Smalcald,  formed,  156, 
weakened  by  discord,  158. 

Learniuij,  the  revival  of,  begins  Li 
Italy,  07;  infiuence  of  Dante,  Pe 
trarcli,  and  Boccaccio  on,  67. 

I.«cky,  on  religious  persecution,  225. 

I^f  evre,  his  writings,  243 ;  his  doctrines, 
244;  flies  to  Strasburg,  245;  on  geo- 
graphical discoveries  and  reform,  88. 

Legates,  sent  out  by  Innocent  HI.,  -il. 

I^cgists,  their  anti-hierarchical  spirit, 
36;  the  allies  of  monarchy,  36. 

l/cibnit/.,  his  efforts  for  the  reunion  ol 
chun-hus,  484;  his  correspondence 
witli  I  .and  grave  Ernest,  and  wiAt 
Bossuct,  484 ;  his  remedy  for  divi»- 
ions,  485 ;  his  ecclesiastical  position, 
486. 

Leipsic,  Disputation  at,  98;  its  eU'tOk 
on  Luther,  99. 

l^vo  L,  his  intluencu  ou  the  council  o, 
Cha.cedon,  19;  founds  the  Komw 
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im>vji. 


prinucjr  on  •iioc«as»m  from  P«e«r, 
90;  his  chuscter,  21. 

Leo  X>,  calls  the  Itefonnation  a  quarrel 
of  monks,  3;  Luther'ri  lettur  to  him, 
100;  cxcommunlcatea  Luther,  101; 
ais  buM  on  the  subject  of  indulgence*, 
87;  bift  oppositioD  to  the  dcction  of 
Charle4  V.,  Ill ;  his  agreement  with 
him,  111;  insiistfl  on  th«  burning  of 
heretjcsf  2S3;  bis  character,  46 ;  Sarpi 
on,  46;  Pallavicini  on,  47;  Muratori 
on,  47;  GuicGiardim  on,  47;  Ro9co« 
on,  47. 

lM»t  H.,  his  view  of  th«  Reformation,  4. 

Le  TelUer,  father.  453,  4M. 

Ley  den,  aioge  of,  905;  the  Pilgrim 
L-hurt^h  of,  439. 

L'Hojpital,  favors  toleration,  264- 

Liberty,  relipous,  fa%"ored  by  Erasmus 
11.     "See  Intolerance/' 

]Jbeninc5,  the  party  of,  at  Geneva, 
220;  their  strength  when  Servetus 
was  tried,  2-'M);  finally  crushetl  by 
Calvin,  2.13. 

Lightfot>l,  ,).,  4^. 

Lif^htfot>t,  tK  IK,  on  the  origin  of  the 
Epiaci>pati-'»  15. 

Liogant|»  uii  (  ranmer,  329. 

Literature,  iluiraclerof  the  remacular, 
in  the  Middle  Agefl,  33 ;  ita  decline  in 
Spain,  520;  in  Italy,  521;  English, 
in  tbc  Eli?.abcLliA[i  age,  &33« 

I-ittr^,  on  tlie  word  *'  Huffuenot,"  264. 

Livonia,  Prtitcetanti-^ui  in,  185. 

Uoreote,  his  history  of  the  Inquisition, 
403;  Hefelc's  cra'tJcism  df,  403. 

Ijollards,  in  EnglMntl  before  the  Refor- 
piatkm,  316;  U^ieo  to  John  Kqok, 
815* 

I^mbardB,  they  tlireutcn  Rome*  93. 

Longjonieau,  peace  of,  270. 

Lope  de  Vega,  520. 

Lordi  of  the  c<mp-«'^ntion,  determine 
to  atop  pentecution,  355;  refuse  to 
dOTOta  diurch  profierty  to  schools, 
etc.,  357. 

Lorenzo  II.,  of  Florence,  306, 

ijorraine,  ('arilinal  Charle.*i  of,  Us  rca- 
soni^  fordtisiriiig  a  colloquy  st  P>*ssy. 


Lothmir  II.,  dlscipAoed  by  NkholM  1^ 
flS. 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  how  treated  by  Johc 
XXII.,  39. 

Louis  de  Berqoin,  his  death,  24S. 

Louis,  Count  of  Nassau,  297;  defe^U^ 
and  »lftiD,  305. 

Louis  n.,  King  of  Hungary,  his  de«th 
188. 

Louis  IX.,  intercede*  for  Freileru;  11., t7 

Louis  XIV.,  his  allmnce  with  Charlci 
II.,  443;  his  aims,  450;  his  conito- 
vervy  with  InnoccDt  X.,  450;  siifv 
ported  by  the  French  clergy'  (1682), 
450;  agreement  with  fnnoccnt  XJI., 
451;  hia  persecution  of  the  Hujo^ue- 
notj),  453;  under  the  influence  of  Ls 
Chaii^e,  454;  revoke*  the  edict  ol 
Nantes  454;  fucce^s  and  ultimate 
failure  of  hi*  foreign  policy,  45*5. 

Louisa,  of  Savoy,  245- 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  his  history,  308;  his 
"  Spiritual  Exercises,"  399. 

Liibcck,  the  Refonnation  in,  174. 

Lutzen,  battle  of,  429. 

Luther,  mes<iiage  of  Maximilian  L  re- 
specting, 49;  on  the  opinions  of 
Wesscl,  63;  a  student  of  Occam,  71 ; 
his  dfKitrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
suggested  by  D'Ailly,  71 ;  the  hero 
of  the  Reformation,  87;  his  birth 
and  parentage,  87 ;  gtudie*i  at  Mag- 
deburg, Eisenach,  Erfurt,  88;  enters 
the  convent  at  Erfurt,  88;  liis  motive, 
89;  mnde  profess4»r  at  Wiltcntjerg, 
89;  hi >i  studies  ami  growing  reputm- 
tion,  89;  his  religious  experience, 
81);  Aided  by  Staapitz,  90;  studiei 
Augustine  and  Tauler,  90;  sees  tht* 
jui^tification  ts  by  faith,  00;  viidtrf 
Rome,  90;  his  delight  in  the  Bible, 
91 ;  gradual  progre-^  of  his  mind,  dl ; 
preaches  against  TetxeKl>2;  posts  hi* 
ninety-five  The-^es,  92;  their conteote, 
93;  coniM?ienU'r>u»  in  his  mov^unenit, 
94;  bad  no  thought  of  renouncing  the 
Pope  or  the  Church,  94;  commolion 
caused  by  lib  Theses,  95;  repli«ep  ts 
the  attJicks  of  PricriaH,  Tetzel,  an# 
Eck,  96;  issammoned  t'l  fU>mc,U6 
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durncws  with  Gkjetaa  at  Augsburg, 
96;  dectines  to  retract  his  declara- 
tion?, 9(i;  appeals  to  the  Pope»  better 
ii)f Drilled,  06;  his  doelrinti  denied  in 
a  bull  of  1^0  X  ,  97;  appeals  from  the 
Fope  to  a  general  cuuneili  97 ;  eon- 
cludeaa  truce  with  Miititz,  B7;  toJced 
pari  in  the  Leip«>ic  Disputation,  97; 
accompanied  by  Melancthon,97;hi8 
genifllil}*  and  humor,  &8;  hisdcclara- 
lionfi  At  Leip3ic,9i};  how  infjueiieed  by 
the  dii^putation,  99;  he  ttp[>ealA  to  the 
laity;  his  address  to  the  nobles,  100; 
DtrikeH  at  the  distiaction  between  lay- 
man and  priest,  100 ;  his  t  reatise  on  the 
Bubyloniaa  captivity  of  tlie  Church, 
lOO;  attacks  tranaubstantiation,  lOO, 
hiH  liilter  to  Leo  X.,  100;  hi*  sermon 
on  the  freedom  of  a  Christian  man, 
iOI;  his  mind  in  a  state  of  tranaitiou 
in  respect  to  Papal  and  Church 
Butlicirity,  101;  excommunicated, 
101;  bams  the  Bull,  101;  political 
■ympaihy  with,  102;  literary  support 
of,  102;  seconded  by  Ulrich  Von 
Uullen,  loa;  protected  by  Frederic 
the  Wise,  lOS;  summoned  lo  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  108;  his  journey,  108; 
appears  before  the  Diet,  10^;  why  he 
asked  for  delay,  110;  rL>fu5e<i  tore- 
cant,  110;  dtcree  against  him,  111; 
motives  of  it,  111;  under  the  ban  of 
the  Church  and  the  empire,  112;  in 
ll}«  Wartburg,  112;  truiiHlatea  the 
New  Testament,  112;  character  of 
hia  traaslatlon  of  the  Bibk,  119; 
returns  to  Wittenberg,  119;  queUs 
the  disorders  there,  114;  his  conaer- 
Fatism  with  regard  to  rites,  113;  his 
reply  to  the  warning  of  the  elector, 
113;  his  herculean  {abor»,  114;  hia 
rapid  composition,  114;  bis  do- 
mestic character,  124 ;  his  opposition 
to  armed  resistance,  118;  at  C-o- 
borg^  119;  his  letters  from  there, 
190;  encourages  Melancthon,  121; 
his  prayers,  191;  on  ceremonies,  122; 
tkii  marriage,  193 ;  commotion  caused 
by  it,  123 ;  bia  oontroverty  with  Heniy 
VII f^  lUihh  Tebemeiice,  194;  his 
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letter  of  apology  lo  Henrr  VIIT^ 

128 ;  his  relations  to  Eras:  i  a#,  137 
his  opinion  of  .femme  and  Augus- 
tine, 12S;  irritaEe!)  Kntflmus,  19S) 
controversy  wilii  him  oti  the  will,  139; 
hia  retalians  with  him  afterwards, 
nO;  how  far  right  in  bi»  judgmenta 
of  Erasmus,  131;  easily  miarepre 
sented,  and  why,  W2',  on  the  pea» 
ants'  war,  134;  contraKted  with  Zwir. 
gle,  144;  a  man  of  the  people,  146; 
but  stands  aloof  from  politics,  145, 
preceded  Zwin/;Ie  in  breaking  with 
the  Papacy,.  I44i;  his  doctrine  of  tbi 
Lord's  Supper,  143;  his  hostility  to 
the  Z win gl Ian  doctrine,  149;  groundi 
of  it,  14d;  derives  arguments  from 
Occam,  151;  at  tlie  conference  at 
Marburg,  152;  softened  feeling  to- 
wanis  the  Zwingtians,  1&3;  renews  bis 
attack  upon  them,  15^;  waives  bis  op- 
position Co  armed  resistance,  156;  hit 
death,  159;  his  last  days,  U9;  hli 
conflict  with  the  juHsta,  160;  bis  n»> 
lationa  to  Melancthon,  160;  hb  power 
and  tnfltience,  163;  remarks  of  Dor- 
ner  and  DolUnger  on,  163;  his  letter 
to  Polish  Lutherans,  ISA;  Calvin 
compared  with,  204;  Calvin's  re- 
marks on,  214;  his  opinion  of  Cal- 
vin's Ivtter  to  Sadolct,  2IG;  on  the 
sermons  of  Huss,  62;  hb  hymn  oti 
the  nmrtyrsof  Brussels,  287;  recep- 
tion of  his  writings  in  England,  317; 
his  writings  circulated  in  Italy,  390| 
in  Spain,  407;  his  commentary  on 
the  Galatians,  461 ;  bis  cat<>cbisQia, 
491;  on  the  Synod  of  Homburg, 
403;  on  the  nature  of  laws,  494;  on 
the  ob«er\'ance  of  Sunday,  433;  on 
Aristotle,  536;  his  erilidsm  of  the 
canon,  546. 

Luthemnism,  not  suited  bo  France,  953. 

Lutherans,  effect  of  thetr  hostiliQr  ta 
Calvinism  on  the,  422, 

Macaulay,  on  Cranmer,  381 ;  oo  Cbuitli 
and  State,  503;  his  conipariwn  o* 
Catholic  and  Protestant  natioi  j  610 

llacchiavelti,  hi*  **  Prince."  jn. 
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lfttcklnto«h,  or.  IIcar>  VUL,  394. 

M«dn<),  Vtnre  of  (lai6)Jl<t. 

Mfticdcbu'cCi  leftists  tltv  Intcim  am! 
Ill*-  EiupiTor,  165. 

Mair,  John.  354. 

MaoiobMiiai  U;  Um  n^nun«t,  223. 

IfM^llfS.  COQIvIIW^  «t,  152. 

Mafy;«rv^  Queen  of  Kavairc^  lirr  court 
TUik'd  hy  Calviu,  196;  b^jr  in^-^tic*! 
and  n-formatory  tcn»lencie8,  2-15;  her 
writiiip^,  246;  prolecLs  the  I*mles- 
UiiL*,  240;  Calvin's  letter  to,  S47. 

Marf^nret,  of  Parmu,  made  liegKtit  to 
the  NetherhindB,  21il;  her  dislike  of 
Aiva,  301. 

Man^Kretf  of  Savoj,  R«g«iit  in  the 
Nctiieriandn,  not  dispowd  to  pen«cti- 
tinii,  288. 

hraria  Queen  of  Hungary,  Begent  in 
Uie  Netherlands,  388. 

Mark,  Wiltiam  de  U,  beads  tlie  **  ae»- 
I.eK^'aw,"  304. 

Marot,  Clement,  in  Ferrara,  399;  his 
version  of  the  Psatmj,  954;  they  are 
fluuf;  by  martji'T?,  356. 

MuTsilius  of  Padua,  his  "Defensor 
Pacis,"  41. 

Martu!,  Charlen,  defeats  the  Hob  am- 
tru'danAr  29. 

Martin  V.,  hta  eoaduct  after  he  wna 
chosen  Pope,  43. 

Biartin,  Henri,  on  Zvringlc,  143;  or  the 
skttghter  of  St.  Bartholomew-,  276. 

Ilanyr,  Peter,  called  to  l^'itgland,  39G; 
on  pt-ede^ti nation,  336;  becumes  a 
Protestant,  3t»4;  (liej>  from  Italy^  404. 

Ilary,  Queen  of  England,  restores  Ca- 
tholic! nm,  327;  her  oiftniagv  with 
Fhitip  IL,  327;  becotnei  unpopakr, 
329. 

Slaty,  iiefrent  of  SooUandf  her  coiine 
towards  the  Protestants,  3S3;  her 
death,  356. 

Ifary  de  Medici,  seeks  an  alliance  with 
Spain.  447. 

Uarr,  Queen  of  Scota,  porll  to  Eng- 
land from  her  pretensions,  352 ,  re- 
tams  to  Scotland,  357;  her  «|iia]- 
ider,  357;  her  polii^y  respecting 
velig  «n,  358;  eelebravn  maas  in  her 


chapel,  358;  her  relation*  toMmf)^ 
358;  cniahe«  the  Mart  of  Huntley,  sn 
debater  with  Knox  on  thi-oblii^atiom 
of  a  suhj(^:t,  •(CI ;  holds  another  iuter- 
view  with  Knox,  983:  mud*  for  hiir 
a^ain,  3G4 ;  her  projected  marn«f;4i 
with  a  Catholic  Prince,  3<$5;  it  b  pub 
Hciy  opposed  by  Knox,  3li5;  «he  <Mkt  • 
him  to  account,  366 ;  citen  Knox  hc^ 
fure  the  privy  council,  3G6;  her  nkai 
Hage  vrilti  Darnloy,  3G9;  Elizabeth': 
displeasure  with  it^  369 ;  alarm  of  the 
Proteitanta,  M9 ;  they  take  up  ami5« 
380;  she  ia  disgusted  with  her  h  j»- 
band,  970,  879;  escapes  from  Holy 
rood  to  Dunbar,  .171 ;  her  attachment 
to  Both  well,  879;  she  visila  Uamley, 
373;  takes  him  to  Kirk^f-fickl,  374; 
her  abduction  by  Botbwell,  374 ;  ah« 
marrien  him,  375;  captured  at  C«r> 
berry-Hill,  375 ;  insulted  by  the  peo- 
ple, 375;  a  prisoner  in  Lochleven, 
375;  Mfh'ille  on  her  atlaehment  to 
BiiLfawell,  376;  did  she  write  the 
"casket  letters?"  376;  abdicates 
and  appoints  Murray  re|^nt,  378; 
escapes  from  ]>M:hleveo,  380;  de- 
feated at  l^iaugBide,  'ISl ;  escapee  to 
England,  381;  the  hope  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Elizabeth,  381;  her  execu- 
tion, 381. 

Maryland,  religious  liberty  in,  508. 

Massacre  of  St.  Hartbotomew,  how 
planned,  275 ;  number  killed  in  Paris 
and  elsewhere,  277;  joy  in  Rome  and 
Madrid,  977;  its  effect  on  the  Uo- 
gaeBOia^  980. 

MasaachtiMttt,  alleged  intolerance  ia, 
440. 

Mathesios,  on  the  religions  instmctioD 
given  to  youth  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, 88* 

Maurice,  Fr^ce  of  Orange,  310;  hii 
quarrel  with  the  Elector  John  Fred- 
eric, 159t  his  character,  169;  bia 
defection,  159 ;  turaa  agaiiul  Cbsriea 
Y.,  and  why,  168:  ebaiM  him  «ml 
of  InnHprtick,  187. 

Maums,  Rabanus,  denied  tf«a«ub«t«i» 
ttation,  148. 
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If  Aximiliui  L,  hii  message  ■bout  Lu- 
ther, 49. 

MiAimilf»n  II.,  tnelint'ii  to  Pn»lesl*nt' 
mn,  422. 

MAxiiiiilian,  cf  Dnvariii,  leader  of  the 
tWholic  Ijfiipueip  421. 

M&yennG>,  Duke  uf,  2S0. 

Maxarin,  his  fiolicy,  ibO, 

MeMux,  spirit  of  rtfonn  in,  245. 

Bfedici,  Juliun  und  I>oren20  de,  plot 
for  their  jis-iaHsinatioii,  45. 

Melanclhon,  bis  character,  07;  Keuch- 
lin**  proiihecy  respecting,  97;  his  be- 
lief in  astrology,  .1 ;  on  the  year  of  Lu- 
ther'* birth,  81;  hi*  dcting*  at  the  Diet 
of  Attff«bur^  (1530),  119;  cheered  by 
Luther,  121;  nt  the  conference  at 
fllarbuTji,  152;  cbauges  his  opinion 
on  the  EuchariH  and  Pretlei*tin»- 
tion,  IfJO;  hm  changed  relations  to 
Luther^  Ml;  hli  fuucrol  address  on 
Luther,  102 ;  his  connect  ion  with  tlie 
Leipftic  Interim,  165;  his  conceftsionji, 
106;  ofTended  by  r  letter  of  Calvin^ 
904*,  CaMti's  aflTettion  for,  214;  op- 
p&ma  Calvin'i  doctrine  of  Predesti- 
natioi:!,  214 ;  on  the  execution  of  Ser^ 
vetus,  2-32;  invited  to  Pari*  by  Francia 
L,  252;  his  commentary  on  the  Ro- 
majiA,  461 :  on  the  spread  of  Protes- 
tantism in  Italy,  394;  on  the  observ- 
ance of  Sunday,  483. 

UelriUe,  Andrew,  380. 

HelriUer  James,  his  description  of 
Kdox,  380. 

IIelfiU«,  Sir  James,  od  the  policy  pre- 
scribed to  Mary  of  Scotland,  359; 
OD  the  abduction  of  Mary,  375;  on 
her  love  to  Both  we  It,  375. 

Mendicant  orderA,how  treated  by  Chao- 
eer,  36. 

If  anno,  his  influence  oq  the  Anibiip- 
tUts,  311. 

Mennonites,  their  character,  ZXL 

MeTvenae^  544. 

Methodius,  a  missionanr  in  Bohetcia, 
178. 

IfidHelet,  on  Catharine  de  Medic  ^  375; 
og  Bicheliea,  450. 

Middle  Ages,   Christianity  of  the,  8; 


chanicteri£ed,83 ;  character  of  religion 
in  the,  52. 

Mii^net,  on  the  vacillation  of  Francii 
L,  251. 

Millenary'  petition,  434. 

Miliuan,  on  the  anti-hiemrchicjtl  af  irit 
of  the  early  veruacuhir  lUerature,  34. 

Militz,  61. 

Miliit^f,  h.h  uegiHmtmn  trjth  Luther,  97. 

Milton,  on  the  nlavery  of  the  jjrew  ic 
Italy,  527;  Im  visit  to  tJalileo,  527; 
oti  the  liberty  of  the  presA,  528;  on 
forbidding  the  mass,  528;  on  Armin- 
iiis,  628. 

Minorite's,  principles  of  the,  4L, 

Missions,  Protestant  and  Catiiotic,  550. 

Mohaminedaaijiim,  its  progress  in  Hu- 
rope,  22;  checked  by  Charles  Martel, 
22. 

Mr»hter,  on  Protestantisin  and  Rational- 
ism, 6. 

Molanus,  his  correspondettcewith  Bos- 
suet,  484. 

Monarchy,  its  victoiy  over  feudalism, 
11;  the  watchword  of  the  opponenti 
of  the  Papacy  in  the  14tl(  centUQ-, 
40;  con^iolidation  of,  in  Eunipe  in 
the  iStli  eentiirj',  44;  Uttiile's  Ireat- 
Ifie  on,  40. 

Molina,  his  system,  451. 

}kloiia.^tiiism,  opposition  of  Eramius  to, 
79;  origin  of,  79. 

Montaigne,  his  father  on  the  tendency 
of  the  Reformation,  6 ;  hissCffptl€Wiii. 
251. 

Monlmorenci,  outstripped  by  Ihi 
Guises,  258;  one  of  the  Triumvirwta, 
S64. 

Morata^  Professor  at  Ferrara,  393. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  at  Oxford,  76;  hit 
"Utopia,"  76;  the  ejcecution  of,  'i3&. 

Momay,  Du  Pleaaas,  bis  dLsputatioii 
with  I>u  Perron,  283. 

Morone,  on  the  spread  of  Protestantitia 
in  Italy,  3^3;  penwcutiro  of,  406. 

Morton,  Carl  of,  373. 

Miihlberg,  battle  of,  164. 

Murray,  conducts  the  goveniment  of 
Scotland  ucder  Maiy,  369;  lacurt 
the  displeasure  of   tCnox,  867;  takm 
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■^  vat  MitJit  Qoeeir'i  marriage, 
MP;  iMknopiftiii  llM  murder  of 
Vtnitf,  I7tt  Spotdnroode't  opinion 
of,  377;  ha  p«rai|ticAdU*  and  finn- 
I1M»,  S80;  brings  foward  the  "  caB^ 
ket  tetters,*'  38L 

Mysticism,  the  nature  of,  65 ;  in  An- 
Ntlm,  45;  of  BriponDet  and  hla 
friendf,  245. 

Ityslic^,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  65 ;  work* 
^aa  the,  65 ;  the  pioneen  of  Uie  Ref- 
ormation, 67. 

Vamea,  how  rendered  Into  Greek  and 
Latin,  97. 

Na&tea,  Edict  of,  eslAbtisbed,  283;  ita 
revocatioa,  4M. 

Naples,  Protestftiidsin  to,  894,  895. 

KatioDAlkro,  me  and  characteriattca  of , 
31;  exhibited  by  the  Leasts,  ^; 
opposed  to  Boniface  VIIL,  m. 

NAvarre,  Heniyd'Albret,  king  of,  946. 

Haraire,  Anthony  of,  hia  opposition  to 
the  GuIks,  258;  his  character  and 
aims,  258;  won  over  to  the  Catholics, 
807;  hii  death,  289. 

Keaoder,  on  the  MlddJe  Ages,  9 ;  on  the 
origin  of  the  EpiMiopate,  15;  on  the 
religions  feeling  of  the  German  rar:e, 
86;  on  Zwingle,  143;  on  the  origin 
and  nature  of  Rationaltsm,  546. 

Kemoura,  Dueheas  of,  974. 

KepotiJim  of  the  Pope«,  46. 

NeiberlaDdSf  sects  in,  before  the  Refor- 
mation, 57;  thrift  and  ifKtellJgence 
of  the,  2$5;  relation  to  the  German 
Empire  (X518),  886;  how  Protestant- 
lam  was  introduced  into  the,  280; 
persecution  under  Charie*  V,,  287; 
number  of  martyrs  under  Charles  V. 
in  the,  289;  first  complainls  against 
Philip  II.,  292;  the  iiKiuisition  b 
the,  294;  hatred  of  the  Spaniards 
in  the,  297;  icononoclosro  in  the,  299; 
♦'Council  of  Blood,"  in  the,  509; 
nibmisflionof  the  Catholic  provinces 
to  Philip,  309;  preponderance  of  the 
CalvinlHts  In  the,  dll. 

New  England,  cause  of  Its  eettletnent. 


Nkholaa  I.,  Pope,  lis  power, 

Nkliolaa  Y.,  Pope,  hit  gnutf  &c  JM 
phonBo,  King  of  Fortogal,  47. 

Nicole,  452. 

Nimeguen,  Treaty  of,  496. 

NomittalL&ro,  its  effect  oai 
70. 

Kordlingea,  battle  of,  HL 

Norfolk,  his  rebellion.  381. 

Norway,  the  Refomation  in,  I79t. 

Noatra4atnus,  the  astmlof^,  S. 

Niirexaberg,Diet  of  ( 15221,  praNcfeaoattl 
bundred  complaints  against  tli*  Sea 
of  Ri>iiie,115;  Diet  of  (1524),  reiaaikla 
the  subject  of  the  Worms  decree  to 
the  sevend  princes,  115;  Pcac*  o1« 
(1639),  57. 

Occam,  William  of,  maintaina  tbe 
cause  of  the  cirll  authority,  40;  tus 
nominalism  and  sceptical  philosophy. 
70;  his  relation  to  Luther's  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist,  15  L 

Ochtno,  become  a  Protestant,  394 ;  Hiea 
from  Italy,  404;  a  professor  at  Ox- 
ford, 326 ;  a  Unitarian^  478. 

CEcolampadius,  his  character,  143 ;  on 
the  doctrine  of  Servetaa,  2Sr7. 

Oldenburg,  (k>iuit  of,  175. 

Old  Testament,  charaefcr  nf  Uu  i»> 
Itgion  of  the,  14. 

OUvvtan,  Peter,  191. 

^'Opposanti,"  453. 

Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  Ita 
and  spirit,  302. 

Orders,  rise  of  the  mendieantt  31 ;  in- 
dicate a  reviral  of  reUgious  zeal,  88T. 

Osiander,  322. 

Otho  I.,  the  Holy  Bumaii  Empire  b*- 
gins  witli  him,  25. 

Otho  III.,  intervenes  in  IxSiifaira  ol 
the  Papacy,  25. 

Otho  I  v.,  excommunicated  bj  las^ 
cent  IIL.  30. 

Oxeuatiern,  430. 

Palestnna,  413. 

PaJfrey,  bis  history  of  New  Etg^J 

44  L 
PaUavtclni,  on  Lao  X.,  46. 
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P«Dlbeii;m,  its  relation  to  L>«iitin,  M4. 
Papacy,  jLr  rebtioa  to  th:  RRtenlnisil 
onler,  14;  its  grow  lb  fiivorfd  hy 
poli(ical  circuiii!>ttint''eH,  21;  itii  iilli- 
ance  willi  llie  F nil] kit,  22;  it«  ri'latiori 
to  CliarKnuaf^fie^  23;  liow  afTccbed  by 
the  divisions  of  his  eiiipirt;,  21;  tx- 
ilteil  by  the  I'setido-Ij^i dorian  Decrc- 
t*l»,  34;  period  nf  Pornocracy  in 
th«, 25f  intenention of  Otbo  I.,  Oiho 
tU.,  and  Lloory  in.,  in  th«  affuira 
of  thsj  25;  HiWcbrand*s  Idea  of  the, 
26;  ,8  conflict  with  tho  Empire,  26; 
its  advantages  la  tlii»  conflict,  27; 
aided  in  (lie  conflict  by  di\i?ions  in 
Gerntany,  21  f  victory  of  t!ie,  28 ;  cul- 
minntion  of  its  power,.  29 ;  bow  nfTectcd 
by  the  rule  of  C4ilibacy,  29;  theory  of 
the,  advanced  by  Innocent  IIL,  2'J; 
natLirai  of  it^i  struggle  with  the  Ein- 
pirei  32;  benefits  of  the,  in  the  Middle 
A,ge8,  92;  how  treated  hy  DontCr  ^^- 
Irarch,  and  Boccaccio,  34;  reaction 
agaUial  Uie,  30 ;  decline  of  its  prestige, 
ftS;  ia  the  period  of  Babylonian  cap- 
livity,  38 ;  ita  aggressiionfl  upon  Ger- 
many, England,  and  other  countries, 
38;  the  Great  Schism,  42;  Gallic&n 
theory  of  the,  42;  spirit  of  the,  Jo  the 
IMh  centary,  4h4;  secularizing  of  the, 
50;  character  of  Ibe  in  the  Middle 
Aj;e%  Ml;  ita  weakness  under  and 
alter  Uuia  XIV-,  4a7. 

Park  man  J  hk  work  on  the  Jeaoits  in 
America,  550. 

FtuUimeatT  the  French,  supports  or- 
thodoxy, 242,  244;  the  Scottish, 
confirms  the  eatablishmeot  of  PTot- 
cstantism,  378. 

Pamia,  Alexander  of,  in  Gommand  in 
tbo  Netherlands,  aOG;  the  Catholic 
pfrovincesiubinit  to  hio),S10;  Philip's 
design  to  dismims  him,  310;  hia  con- 
left  with  Henry  IV,  in   France,  280. 

Paris,  a  seat  of  Catholic  fanaticism, 
269. 

Pans,  Gmveraity  of,  condtmiu  the 
•'  CoUo<)utes  "  of  Erasmus,  81. 

Pascal,  hiA   "  Piovinciat  tetters,"  452, 


Passan,  Treaty  of   1«7. 

Patrick,  ni*bnp,  4W, 

Paui,  the  Ajvo^tlc,  bL*  Catholic  inter 
prctatwn  uf  riiristianity,  14. 

Paul  III,,,  PojH',  hi!«  bnlicf  in  a-itrology, 
3 ;  eocouragOrt  Franri><  I.  to  aid  ths 
Protestants,  49;  nllii'i!  with  Francis 
L  against  Gharlen  V.,  1U6;  friendly 
to  the  Catholic  reforming  pnrty,  ."195; 
his  Commiasions  of  l^t-ftirm,  396; 
transfers  the  Conocil  of  Trent  to 
Bologna,  40L 

Paul  IV.,  his  administration,  411,  bit 
ireaimenl  of  Elizabeth,  411 ;  his  re* 
latiuiiB  lo  Queen  Mary  of  England, 
330. 

PauIifianM,  6S. 

Pa\Ha,  battle  tif,  116. 

Pepin,  his  usurpation,  23;  deliTtri  Che 
Papacy,  23, 

Pepys,  his  diary,  443. 

Perrin,  Amy,  212;  leads  an  insnrreo- 
lion,  233. 

Peter,  lirst  mention  of  him  as  Bishop  of 
Rome,  18. 

Peter  of  Bruys,  54. 

Petersen,  OJaf,  and  Lawrence,  preach 
the  kefurmatjon  in  Sweden,  176. 

Petit,  J.,  S05* 

Petrarch,  on  the  Papacy,  34 ;  his  re- 
lation to  tbe  revival  of  Learning,  67; 
on  the  corruption  of  the  Papacy, 
3S8. 

Pfeflerkorn,  75. 

Philip,  tb»!  Fair,  hip  contest  with  Boni- 
face VIII.,  37;  on  the  usurpations  ol 
the  clergy,  37;  supported  by  Ui 
realm,  38. 

Philip,  landgrave  of  iJesse,  Criea  to 
unite  the  Lutherans  and  the  Swiaa, 
152;  restores  the  Duke  of  Wiirieni- 
burg,  157 ;  bis  double  marriage,  157, 
i»2 :  surrenders  himself  to  Charleo 
v.,  104;  released,  1G«. 

PiiiUp  11.,  of  Spain,  bii  schemes  c«tue 
alunn  in  France  (1570},  272;  bit 
relations  to  the  League  in  France, 
280;  his  character,  289 ;  an  implac« 
ble  eneniT  of  religious  dissent,  2Sft 
^'A  unpopularity  in  the  Nerherinnds. 
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•iati3.  tppniitu  Eaiigiret  of  runna 
l(c|{i'ut,  *£M ;  lK»vv$ttg\  iicQlA  in  th« 
NclbcrlnU'U,  2i^ ,  IncrenLAcs  tbo  tiiiin- 
btr.»f  Itbliopric!  tberr^  3^2;  rcvivea 
tJi>  jK.TM.'culliig  edicts  of  Chrtrics  v., 
3l^i  ,  vflit  t  of  Itis  pcr^ccuUoa  io  the 
Nftllicrlariiii,  2117;  prQfc»!M!.H  to  tuUi- 
gfttc  the  |K.'rMi'cation,  298;  hi.^  pcrfldy, 
am),  M-'jitU  Alvft  to  the  Ncthcrlan^U 
301 ;  cntidcmoA  all  tlic  people  of  Ihr 
MiftberlaiMU  ttn  hvreik^y  ^2;  M'UI 
not  grant  tolemtion,  3(i5;  reply  of 
WiUiam  ol  OrAtig«  to  bis  charges, 
907;  liii  dedga  to  dismiaa  Panxui, 
310;  dbcoiufiture  of,  311;  enrriod 
England  into  war  with  France,  390; 
kU  death,  300. 

'*  Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede,'*  34. 

Plan'  Pioughiiiun,  the  vuion  of,  34. 

Pjjtt,  list'  Council  of,  4S. 

Piotrkifw,  Diet  of,  186. 

Pius  IV.,  hia  cbanuiter,  411. 

Pius  V.f  his  character  and  pohcy,  411 ; 
raquests  Alva  to  destroy  Geneva, 
302. 

Piiis  IX.,  his  Biicyclical  Utter,  518. 

Plyiuouth.  settlemeoc  at,  4«iS) ;  settled 
by  Separatists,  440;  their  ogreemeDt 
with  tlie  Massachusetts  settlers,  440. 

P(WO,  223;  hii  character,  3d0. 

Poiasy,  CoUoi^uy  of,  2<i&;  Hexa's  ap- 
pearance at,  265;  result  uf   the,  285. 

Polaod,  its  condition  before  the  Kef- 
arroatioa,  184;  bow  Prolestajitiiiia 
was  introduced  inio,  184;  iLs  pro- 
gress in,  lfi& ;  dlsseasion  of  ProUttt- 
eauLs  in,  137. 

Pole,  CanUnat,  how  treated  t>y  the 
Catholic  Reaction,  40G;  deprived  of 
Lis  legatine  ofSce,  330- 

rollti^iues,  rise  of  the  Piurty  of,  277. 

Political  Economy,  rise  of  the  science 
of,  5W. 

Polity,  the  Lutheran,  its  main  features, 
491;  the  reformed,  495. 

Poropottatitta,  542. 

Popes,  origin  of  their  temporal  kiog- 
domf24;  ihdr  infftli i bill ty  asserted, 
80;  their  iJtarai-ter  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  45;  their  relation  to  the 
temponir  power,  S04. 


Prvniiioira,  sutnte  of,  parsed*  40;  f» 
^ivedby  Uearj- Vll«  ,  J*>. 

PragroalJc  Sanction,  history  of  tlie,  IS 
repeal  of  tlie,  40. 

Prague,  University  of,  d«cl«rai  for  tk 
UtniquijiLs,  17l». 

Prayer-6o<>k  uf  the  Qiurch  of  Kng 
land,  fraiucd,  I12tf. 

Prede«tJn4ilion,  Cttlvin'-*  doctrine  ol, 
am) ;  Zuaigle*s  view  of,  20'.' ;  Calvin's 
view  compared  with  AogustiQe'a, 
201;  witii  Lutber's,  202;  in  the  Lu- 
theran  tbeolog>%  202 ;  views  of  Anglic 
can  rebmuers  on,  336;  they  are  not 
rigid  in  the  a^jsertJon  of,  338 ;  diacva- 
siun  of,  aniotig  the  Protectants,  47i, 

Presbyterianlsui,  how  far  legalised  io 
England,  438;  established  in  Scotr 
land,  446 ;  its  form  in  Genera,  497 ; 
in  France,  41>8:  in  Scotland,  43%, 

Presbyterians,  how  treated  by  CliArles 
II.,  442;  their  jealousy  of  SUta 
control,  499. 

Prescott,  on  William  of  Orange,  309. 

Prieriof,  Sylvester,  writes  s^ainil 
Luther,  86. 

Pricjtbood,  idea  of,  conoiected  with  tha 
mini.»itry,  16. 

Froftmo  fUti  (Tridentiue),  402. 

Pruteslat  tlie  Diet  of  Spires  (1529  J,  117. 

Protestaoism,  its  positive  element,  9- 
its  objective  side,  9;  its  H>urce  in  the 
Scriptures,  10;  a  practical  assertion 
of  private  judgment,  lU;  rejecti 
Pa|)al  and  prie:i»tly  uutburity,  13  ^ 
cbaractt'rized,  54;  spread  of  (from 
1532},  157;  from  the  Peace  of  Augs- 
burg (1555),  ltl9;  why  its  progress 
was  checked,  415 ;  less  acceptable  in 
Suntlieni  Europe,  419;  variations  ot 
its  polity,  487 ;  its  spirit  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  543;  its  struggle  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  421 ;  its  in- 
fluence on  liberty,  513;  its  political 
elfcct  on  Germany,  514;  in  Eugland 
514 ;  in  America,  515 ;  effect  of  thf 
suppression  of  it  on  literature  19 
Spain,  520;  in  Italy,  522;  its  relatioa 
to  the  dne  arts,  540;  spirit  of  prog^ 
re»s  Id,  551;  multiplying  of  sacti 
under,  648;  in  Italy?  circumstaiioas 
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(avurable  and  iiuluvorablti  i<>,  3S5; 
f<trce(l  to  cuiieeul  itself,  391 ;  a  lliin^ 
uf  dey;reos,  31)1 ;  ita  spread,  3U2 ;  m.'o 
•'  ilt'foruiation,"  under  the  separate 
rtfonuers,  and  uuder  the  differeiil 
cftuntries. 

t'rjtusitants,  origin  of  the  name,  117;  do 
not  submit  to  the  action  uf  the  I)ii-( 
of  Spires  (152!)),  118;  their  number 
in  Spain,  408;  their  divisions  aid  the 
Citholic  licactiou,  415;  their  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  464. 

Protestant  nations  compared  with  Cath- 
olic, 51U. 

I'roveu^e,  the  bards  of,  33. 

"  Provincial  Letters,"  452. 

Provisors,  statute  of,  40. 

Prussia,  its  rise,  456. 

Pseudo-Isidorian  Decretals,  character 
and  effect  of  the,  24. 

Puritans,  their  origin  and  tenets,  342; 
their  objections  to  the  vestments, 
342;  their  doctrines  as  e.\|*ounded 
by  Curtwright,  -Ub;  uuder  James  I., 
433,  434;  ejection  of  their  mini:>ter8 
(1662),  442. 

Puritan  controversy,  the  merits  of  it, 
348;  Lonl  Bacon's  judgment,  349. 

Kabelais,  the  spirit  of  his  writings,  200. 

Kadbert,  147. 

Kaleigh,  Sir  Walter,  435,  533. 

Ramus,  Peter,  499. 

Katiooalism,  Gennan,  its  two  types, 
545 ;  in  the  Deistic  form,  546 ;  Pan- 
theistic, 546. 

Katisbon,  Catholic  alliance  formed  at, 
115;  conference  at,  157. 

Uatramous,  denied  transubstantiation, 
148. 

Rajikc,  on  Tycho  lirahe  and  astrol- 
o^'y,  3;  on  I.eo  X.,  47;  his  criticism 
of  Davila,  260;  on  the  conspiracy 
of  Amboise,  261;  on  the  Orleans 
plot,  263;  on  the  slaughter  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  276;  on  Henry  IV. 
and  the  Huguenots,  283;  on  th» 
**  Casket  Letters  "  and  the  murder 
of  Darnley,  377 ;  on  Sarpi  and  I'al* 
lavifini,  400 ;  ou  the  absence  of  the 


spirit  of  propagandism  among  Prot 
estants,  416. 

Ii'efunnaiiou,  long  in  preparation,  2, 
agency  uf  individuals  in  the,  2;  its 
origin  and  nature  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy, 2;  astrological  theory  of  the,  2; 
called  by  Leo  X.  a  quarrel  of  monks, 
3;  not  me ruiy  a  continuance  of  the 
strife  of  popes  and  emperors,  4  ; 
not  merely  a  political  event,  4  ; 
Guizot's  view  of,  4;  an  improvement 
of  religion,  5;  regarded  by  some  as 
a  step  towards  Ivationalism,  6;  a 
religious  event,  8;  its  fundamental 
character,  8;  a  reaction  of  Christian- 
ity as  liospel  against  Christianity  as 
law,  9 ;  tends  to  intellectual  liberty 
10;  not  an  isolated  phenomenon, 
10;  age  of  the,  characterized,  10;  two- 
fold aspect  of  the,  11;  chronological 
limits  of  the,  12;  Bellannine,  Adrian 
VL,  and  Erasmus,  on  the  need  of, 
13  ;  how  it  spread  from  Germany, 
170;  allies  itself  with  democracy  in 
the  towns  of  the  llansa,  174;  fore- 
runners of  the,  how  classitied,  53; 
causes  and  omens  of  the,  54seq. ;  vari- 
ous intiucnces  in  the  preparation  of  it, 
84 ;  could  not  come  from  Humanism, 
132;  its  spread  m  Germany  (1524), 
115;  its  influence  on  science  and 
literature,  519;  complaints  of  Eras- 
mus, 519;  its  effect  on  literature  in 
England,  532;  in  Gennany,  534; 
its  efTect  on  schools  in  England, 
534;  in  Gennany,  534;  its  benefit 
to  Holland,  535;  to  Scotland,  535; 
political  consequences  of  the,  513 ;  ita 
eflfect  on  religion,  541;  its  effect  on 
philosophy,  536. 

kefonners,  Gallican,  held  to  priestlj 
authority,  59. 

Kefonners,  radical,  59. 

lleforms,  efforts  to  effect,  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  42. 

Kegency,  Gennan  Council  of,  refuaea 
to  crush  Lutheranism,  114. 

lleligion,  its  character  in  the  Middlt 
Ages,  52;  how  affected  by  tbf 
revival  of  learning  68. 
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KHfuusHuicH,  tb«  iono  of  it  in  Frmnce, 

250 ;  acepticiMiu  of  the  Iuli«n,  542. 

>Mje  *'  Kevival  of  LeamiDi;.** 

Ro{iublic,Uie  Dutch,  ri^e  of,  305 ;  grows 
stnmg  under  BCfturlce,  310.  See 
'•  NfUiBrlttDds/'  ••WilUftm  of  Or- 
Ange,"  "Philip  n." 

Ete-|U}B«nSf  his  policy,  305;  Buccea*- 
fu>  in  the  South,  305;  his  deiith, 
305;  rcvoU  of  hiA  «iildiera,  305» 

Ee^^vrvftlioIJ,  the  l^clessiailical,  168;  Ita 
efffivl^  IU1>,  410;  couipUiiits  of  its 
viulttliou,  42^J. 

Kwlitutiott,  iMlict  of,  427. 

K«storii(i(iijf  of  (Jhorlf*  IL,  how 
eflecled,  441. 

lituchlin,  hiii  rt-li^nus  diaracler,  74; 
his  tonte.Hl  with  Lhc  iiiunk.^,  T4;  coil' 
deinn«d  by  tlie  Sorbonn*;,  244. 

Uievival  of  Le&rning,  spreada  over 
Eunipc,  68;  ita  consi^quencea  to  re- 
ligion, 68;  produces  die  downfjiU  of 
Sehuljiflticiam,  69;  its  effect  od  the 
fttudy  of  the  Scriptures,  71;  its 
scuptlcal  t-lmracter  in  Italy,  72;  its 
character  in  Gcrnaany,  74;  in  Eng- 
land, 7G. 

kt&vi»hitioii,  Fnmch,  gradually  pre- 
IMtred.  1 ;  predicted,  2. 

Ueynard  the  FoXt  and  the  brut*  epic,  33. 

Key u olds,,  Dr.,  at  Umj  EJampton  Court 
Conference,  4^5. 

Ricci,  550. 

Richter,  an  the  origin  of  tbo  Epiisco- 
pate,  15. 

Itichelieu,  motive  of  hia  interTentluu  in 
Germany,  429;  gets  Che  control  of 
the  war,  431;  his  internal  policy, 
448;  bii  foreign  policy,  450;  his 
political  tfcsiamt'nt,  449. 

liidley,  on  Prc-destt nation,  338;  his 
martyrdom,  328, 

Bitter  J.  I.,  uii  the  timeline  of  the 
Papacy,  51;  on  IjCO  X.,  47. 

Biaaio,  murder  of,  370- 

RnbertAoii,  J.  B.,6. 

Robinson,  >li*hn,  his  prind plea,  347,  43U. 

fioeheUtv  its  usefulness  to  the  Ilttgue- 
PfrtA,  371. 


Rome,  cUy  of,   il^  pri^eininefir#,   18 
sacked  by  the  imperial   Initopsi,  117 

Rome,  Knipire  of,  effect  u(  its   fall  oa 
the  Church,  22. 

Rome,  See  of,  grounds  of  its  distmc* 
tion,  10;  fountlat)i>n  of  its  prlmacir, 
in  the  £a.<§t,  20 ;  poUUca.1  ground  c»! 
the  pritnacy  of,  18;  growth  of  iw 
power,  20;  fnvured  by  Roman  rixip<* 
rora,  21;  serN'ile  rehitioiiA  off  t<. 
Jttstinian,  21;  tlie  bishop  of,  kin 
primacy,  18;  how  liiiilt  a}t,  19 
view  of  Oypriiui,  18.  Sc«  **  Ta- 
pacy,"  and  under  the  scpuntlu  pQpc:i. 

Romorantin,  Ktliu'l  of,  2<U. 

Roscoe,  on  the  chamcler  of  I^eo  X.,  47. 

Rothe,  on  the  organi^atirMi  of  tlie  prim 
itive  Church,  16. 

Rotten,  captured  and  sacked    bj  the 
Catholics,  269. 

Roussel,  G.,  takes  refuge   with    Bri- 
^onnet,  245. 

Eudolf^h  It.,  his  faunlicism,  423. 

Kudolpli  ttf  Ilnpshurg,  hi&  aithmisaic^^o 
to  the  Papacy,  20, 

Ryawick,  Peace  of,  456. 

Sacramento,  Lulticr^s  disc  ututtun  of  tin*, 

lOO. 
Sadolet,  Calvfn'8  letter  Us  210. 
Saint  AndrA,  one  of  the  Trlumvimto* 

265. 
Sainte   Deuve,  on  inBdelity  in  Franct 

under  Louis  XIV,,  644. 
Sari>i,  V'tithcr  Paul,  on  T-eo  X.,  Id, 
Savoy,  I  hikes  of,  Vidnmcs  of  Geueira. 

203. 
Snvoy  Conference,  44'2, 
Strand itiavian   kingdoms,    their  union, 

170;  power  of  the   prelfttt-s   in,  170. 
Scepticism,  of  the  Hinaisiianccin  Italy, 

542;     origin    of    ntoikni,   542;    in 

France,  544:    in   the  rifigu  of  IjOoia 

XIV.,  458. 
Schism,  the  Great  Papal,  42. 
Schula-^fii-ism,   its  uses,  fl9;    eauset  oJ 

ita  ihmnfall,  69,  70. 
Savonarola,  hiscart'er.  (i4;  workAon.64 
Schleicrniacber,  charucler  of  bis  Laflo 

•nee,  546*  547. 
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gchmidt,  on  the  Catbsriste,  55. 

Schwab,  on  Buniface  VIII.,  37. 

ScharfiF,  Jerome,  110. 

Scotland,  its  condition  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, 352;  roughness  of  the  nobles, 
351;  wealth  and  profligacy  of  its 
clergy,  352;  coA'etousness  of  the 
nobler,  352;  need  of  Reformation 
in,  352;  attempts  at  reform  in,  353; 
martyrs  in,  353;  Reformation  legal- 
ized in,  356;  delivered  from  danger 
from  the  Guises,  357;  League  and 
Covenant  formed  in  (1638),  437; 
under  Charles  II.,  and  James  II., 
446 ;  benefit  of  the  Reformation  to, 
536;  Reformation  in,  connected  with 
that  of  England,  351 ;  Reformation 
in,  not  preceded  by  the  revival  of 
letters,  352,  marked  by  hatrea  of 
the  Papacy,  353,  established  by  law, 
356.  See  "Knox,"  "  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,"  "  Protestantism." 

Scroggs,  Judge,  529. 

Sects,  rise  of  anti-sacerdotal,  54;  works 
on  them,  55;  anti-sacerdotal,  what 
they  indicate,  58 ;  multiplication  of, 
548;  analogous  divisions  in  the  Cath- 
olic church,  548;  bad  effect  of,  549. 

Selden,  438. 

Semler,  relation  of  Rationalism  to, 
545,  547. 

Sendomir,  Synod  of,  187. 

Servetus,  influence  of  his  death  favora- 
ble to  toleration,  225;  his  early  his- 
tory and  studies,  226 ;  publishes  his 
book  on  the  Trinity,  K!7 ;  as  a  nat- 
aralbt  and  physician,  827;  at 
Vienne,  227;  puMishes  his  "lies- 
. oration  of  Christianity,"  228;  his 
:.octrine,  228;  ttrrnij;ued  for  heresy 
before  a  Roman  Catholic  tribunal, 
228;  evidence  against  him  from 
Geneva,  228;  ejtcapes  and  comes  to 
Geneva,  229 ;  is  tried,  convicted,  and 
burned  at  the  stake,  230;  Guizot's 
judgment  of,  232 ;  the  execution  of, 
generally  approved,  232.  See  "  Ca.- 
vin." 

Seville,  Protestantism  in,  406. 

f  igismund  I.,  King  of  PoUiui,  185. 


Sigismnnd  II.,  King  of  Poland, 
friendly  to  Protestantism,  186. 

Silvester,  Pope,  35. 

Sismondi,  on  Italy  in  the  15th  century. 
386. 

Sixtus  IV.,  Pope,  Ids  characier  and 
aims,  45 ;  his  doctrine  respecting  IK  e 
deliverance  of  souls  fron  purgatory 
93. 

Sixtus  v.,  his  Index  expurgatorius. 
406. 

Socinianisni,  its  principles,  479. 

Socinus,  Faustus,  his  history,  479;  his 
mfluence  in  Poland,  186. 

Socinus,  Laelius,  479;  why  treated 
with  forbearance  by  CalTin,  232. 

Somerset,  325;  his  invasion  of  Scot- 
land, 326;  suppresses  a  Catholic 
rebellion,  826;  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold, 327. 

Sorbonne,  hostile  to  innovations  in 
doctrine,  242,  244;  hostile  to  Rencb- 
lin,  244;   it  puts  forth  a  creed,  253. 

Smalcald,  League  of,  formed,  156, 
admission  of  the  four  cities  to,  156. 

Smalcaldic  War,  164. 

Smith,  Mrs.  H.B.,  206. 

Spain,  monarchy,  in  the  15th  century, 
in,  44;  fanatical  spirit  of  the  mon- 
archy in,  289;  the  inquisition  in, 
289;  attacked  on  the  seas  by  the 
Dutch,  310;  its  desultory  conflict 
with  England,  882;  literary  spirit 
in,  406;  Protestant  influence.^  upon, 
407;  character  of  Protestantism  in, 
407;  l^testantisra  eradicated  in, 
409.   See  "  Literature." 

Spinola,  bis  efforts  for  the  reunion  of 
churches,  484. 

Spires,  Diet  at  (lb2»),llQi  in  1529 
117. 

Spirituals,  or  Fratricelli,  their  char- 
acter, 57. 

Spottiswoode,  on  the  abduction  of 
Mary.  375. 

St.  Aldegonde,  297;  discusses  tolera- 
tion with  William  of  Orange,  313. 

State,  its  power  in  relation  to  ths 
Church,  statement  of  the  Augsburg 
confession,    490;    of    Luther,   480 
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ot  MeUnctban,  490;  in  rrvnnanf, 
494;  Zwingle's  view,  4!>4.  3«e 
"  Church  and  Sl*t«." 

Slates  GuniumI  of  France,  their  mvvl- 
lug  at  Orieaiu,  96S. 

Staupitz,  his  counsela  to  Luther^  DO. 

Si.  Hartboluniew,  mMsfu-re  of,  was  h 
pruroeditAtctl,  27$. 

Bl.CyTBi]«452. 

8L  GeraiAin,  ediet  of  (1563),  966; 
Treaty  of  (l&TO),  272. 

Stillingflcvt,  446. 

Stmim,  D.  F*,  Wft- 

St unica,  his  chargw  of  tiereay  agftmsl 
KracmiUtSl* 

Si,  Victor,  School  of,  65. 

Supremacy,  act  of,  undor  IIfnr\* 
VIU„  821. 

Suprenuury,  th«  King's,  nicaning  at- 
tached to  it  at  fi Pit,  332;  indirvcily 
Msailed  by  the  Purit&mt,  346. 

Sunday,  tlicoiy  of  the  RefonncTii  on 
it*  otttervanott,  483. 

Suin,  Synod  of,  2&. 

Sweden,  fimt  preaching;  of  Prote^ant- 
i^m  in,  tTft;  adopts  the  Refonruitionp 
376;  conduct  of  it«  soldiers  in  Gcr> 
many,  427;  efforts  of  Jesuits  in, 
414;  how  affected  by  the  tmaly  of 
Wwtpbalia,  432;  decline  of  its 
|»ower,  4£6. 

iwitzertand,  its  condition,  m  the  Ifttb 
tenturj-,  136;  how  deinoraJiKed, 
136;  influence  of  literiiry  culture  in, 
137;  the  Reformation  in,  botli  pulitl- 
cal  and  religious,  143;  CAta.<!ri)|ihe 
of  Uie  Refonnation  In,  1&4. 

Tabont«B,  ih^iw  tenetA,  179. 

Tacitiu,  on  the  religion  of  tl)«  Oer- 
manSf  85. 

Taine,  on  the  character  of  the  Ger- 
mans, 85;  on  the  nligious  feelin^j  of 
Elieahelhan  writ«re,  8^3. 

Taa«o,  412,  522. 

Tauler,  John,  his  rhafacl«rt  68;  is 
ttitdied  by  I.uther,  90. 

-  Tifritorial  *ysteai,*'  494, 

fenultlan,  against  pcrHecutinn,  2'i'i. 

^•ls«J,  Ilia  sale  of  indul^imces,  US; 
hu  couatci^tlMaes.  tW. 


T^calios,  their  origin,  WT. 

Theology,  Lutheran,  pecuIiatttiM  of 
481. 

Theology,  ihs  Protestant,  its  essenda 
principlet^,  459;  it(4  denial  of  huinar 
merit,  401 ;  makes  the  llible  the  rule 
uf  faith,  4^11;  its  doctrine  of  th^ 
Cluirrh,  494;  ila  doctrine  of  a  uni 
venial  pricKthooH,  408;  its  3p|>osit!on 
to  the  Mass,  penances,  etc.,  4(t9;  to 
invucation  of  Mary  and  the  Salute, 
the  worship  of  images  and  relics, 
pilgrimage*,  etc.,  470;  it<i  i^ualit^ 
tive  conception  of  character,  471. 

Theolog)',  Roman  Catholic,  its  do^- 
trine  of  justiflcation,  463;  itn  dec 
trine  of  the  Church,  4Gb  \  Ita  dx- 
iriiie  of  the  Sncranmnts,  466;  iU 
modification  after  the  Ueformaaon, 
467;  its  doctrine  uf  the  priestliood, 
468. 

Theses,  I..uth6r  poets  his,  92;  oommu- 
liou  excited  by  (hem,  i»5;  j^ve  joy 
to  Reuchlin,  90;  f>y»i»osL'(l  by  tVitiriask, 
Tet2«l,  andEtk,  1>6. 

Iliirty  Year's  War,  main  cau.se  of  iti 
iniicries,  42t>;  liow  enrled,  431;  iUr 
effect  on  Gennauy,  4.'J2. 

Ticknor,  on  the  lU-dina  of  Spanish  lit- 
erature, 521. 

Til  lotion,  446. 

Titly,  his  victories,  427, 

Tolemtion,  Act  of,  445. 

Toi^gau,  Leogtitj  of,  116. 

Torq  uemada,  403. 

Tosti,  hifl  life  of  Bontfacf  VI 11..  37. 

Tuuloiise,  AltiigiM!>es  in,  55. 

Touroon,  Cardinal  de,  252. 

Traheron,  Bartholomew,  on  CaU'iniian 
iti  England,  337;  on  the  Eucharidtic 
question  JnEnglunil,  34(K 

Tmnsubj^tantiation,  the  iliMtriuc  ot 
when  adopted  in  the  t;^!iiirihr  147 
made  an  article  of  faith,  t4iJ:  ihtnied 
by  Luther,  ICM);  dcnieil  by  all  tha 
Rtffonnem,  148. 

Triumvirate,  ita  fonnatiiin  in  Franca, 
984. 

Trent,  C^iuncil  of,  begins  wlih  orjii. 
demning  the  Protei^tant  doi:trine,  164 

Trie,  Guillaiimc,  228 
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TruLfty,  agreement  of   Catholiis  and 

Protestants  on  the  doctrine  uf  the, 

460. 
Tolloch,  on  the  Anglican   Calvinists, 

3d9. 
Tunstal,  Bishop  of  Durhuin,  323. 
Turks,  the,  dangerous  to  Eurcpu,  lOS; 

they  hinder  Charles  V.  from  attack* 

ing  the  Protestants,  157. 
Tjrcho  Brahe,  his  faith  in  astrolo^^y,  3. 
lYndale,  his  martyrdom,  317;  Frith, 

his  martyrdom,  317 

Ullmann,  on  the  nature  of  the  Befor- 
mation,  9. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  331. 

Dnigenitus,  the  Bull,  453;  its  effect 
on  the  French  clergy,  457. 

Union  of  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
efforts  to  procure  it,  481 ;  efforts  of 
Grotius,  482. 

Union,  of  Calvinists  and  Lutherans, 
efforts  to  procure  it,  481. 

Union,  Evangelical,  in  Germany,  424. 

Union,  the  Utrecht,  307. 

Unitarians,  in  Poland,  186 ;  in  Trans- 
aylvania,  190.  See  "Socinus,  Faus- 
tus." 

Univeraitiea,  strongholds  of  Scholasti- 
cism, 75;  Humanists  admitted  to 
smne  of  them,  75;  influence  of  the 
Jesuits  in,  414. 

UrtMUi  VI.,  Pope,  42. 

UrtMUi  yni.,  524. 

Usher,  Archbishop,  437;  a  Calvinist, 
S39. 

Utnquists,  origin  of  the,  178;  they 
go  beyond  Huss,  179;  not  subdued 
by  crusades,  181 ;  are  hoard  at  the 
Council  of  Basel,  181;  concessions 
(0  tbim,  181;  division  of  the,  179; 
war  b8(;vreen  the  tvro  parties  of, 
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According  to  the  Bible  and  the  Traditions  of  the  Oriental  Peoples.  From 
the  Creation  of  Man  to  the  Deluge.  By  Francois  Lenormant. 
Professor  of  Archoeology  at  the  National  Library  of  France,  etc. 
(Translated  from  the  Second  French  Edition).  With  an  introduction 
by  Francis  Brown,  Associate  Professor  in  Biblical  Philology, 
Union  Theological  Seminary. 


1  Vol,,  '12fno,  600  pages,        -  -  -        $2.50, 

**  What  should  we  see  in  the  Brst  chapters  of  Genesis  ?  **  writes  M.  Lenor. 
mant  in  his  preface— "A  revealed  narrative,  or  a  human  tTadition,  gathered 
up  for  preservation  by  inspired  writers  as  the  oldest  memory  of  their  race  ? 
This  is  the  problem  which  I  have  been  led  to  examine  by  comparing  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Bible  with  those  which  were  current  among  the  civilized  peo- 
ples of  most  ancient  origin  by  which  Israel  was  surrounded,  and  from  the 
midst  of  which  it  came." 

The  book  is  not  more  erudite  than  it  is  absorbing  in  its  interest.  It  has 
bad  an  immense  influence  upon  contemporary  thought ;  and  has  approached 
its  task  with  an  unusual  mingling  of  the  reverent  and  the  scientific  spirit. 


**  That  the  *  Oriental  Peoples '  had  legends  on  the  Creation,  the  Fall  of  Man,  the 
Delude,  and  other  primitive  events,  there  is  no  denying.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of 
denym?  it,  as  thb  admirable  volume  shows.  Mr.  Lenormant  is  not  only  a  believer 
in  revelation,  but  a  devout  confessor  of  what  came  by  Moses ;  as  well  as  of  what  came 
by  Christ.  In  this  explanation  of  Chaldean,  Babylonian,  Assyrian  and  Phenician 
tradition,  he  discloses  a  prodigality  of  thought  and  skill  allied  to  great  variety  of  pur- 
suit, and  diligent  manipulation  of  what  he  has  secured.  He  '  spoils  the  Egyptians ' 
by  boldly  using  for  Christian  purposes  materiab.  which,  if  letc  unused,  might  be 
turned  against  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  records. 

**  From  the  mass  of  tradition  here  examined  it  would  seem  that  if  these  ancient 
legends  have  a  common  basis  of  truth,  the  first  part  of  Genesis  stands  more  generally 
related  to  the  religious  history  of  mankind,  than  if  it  is  taken  primarily  as  one  account, 
by  one  man,  to  one  people.  .  .  .  While  not  claiminir  for  the  author  the 
setting  forth  of  the  absolute  truth,  nor  the  drawing  from  what  he  has  set  forth  the 
soundest  conclusions,  we  can  assure  our  readers  of  a  diminishing  fear  of  learned  un- 
belief after  the  perusal  of  this  vtozk^—Tht  New  EnglautUr. 

*'  With  reference  to  the  book  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  :  (i).  That  nowhere  else  can 
one  obtain  the  mass  of  information  upon  this  subject  in  so  convenient  a  form;  (a).  That 
the  investigation  is  conducted  in  a  truly  scientific  manner,  and  with  an  eminently 
Christian  spirit  ;  (3).  That  the  results,  though  very  different  from  those  in  common 
acceptance,  contain  much  that  is  interesting  and  to  say  the  least,  plausible  ;  (^).  That 
the  author  while  he  seems  in  a  number  of  cases  to  be  injuaicious  in  his  state* 
ments  and  conclusions,  has  done  work  in  investigation  and  in  working  out  details  that 
will  be  of  service  to  all,  whether  general  readers  or  specialists.  —7>i«  Hebrew 
Student. 

"  The  work  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  studied  by  all  students  of  ancient  history,  and 
in  particular  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  whose  office  requires  them  to  interpret  the 
Scriptures,  ana  who  ou^ht  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  latest  and  most  interesting  con> 
tributlun  of  science  to  the  elucidation  to  the  sacred  volume."— iV!f7«  York  Triotme, 
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**The  History  of  Greece  is  treated  by  Dr.  Curtius  so  broadly  and  freely  in  the  spirit 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  it  becomes  In  his  hands  one  of  the  worthiest  and  most 
instructive  branches  of  sliidy  for  all  who  desire   somethin);  more   than  a  knowlegc  of, 
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lor  in  the  action. 
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reading  circles.  No  better  examples  exist  of  the  popularisation  of  high  ctasst  literature 
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